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VERMONT   AT  THE  WORLD'S    FAIR. 


Bv  H.  H.  Mclntvre. 


ERMONTERS  have 
borne  a  reputation,  per- 
haps not  undeservedly, 
for  "  keeping  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance,"  and 
for  a  careful  conserva- 
tism in  expenditures, 
amounting  sometimes,  it  may  be,  to  what 
would  be  regarded  as  penuriousness  in 
communities  where  riches  are  easily  won. 
But  their  stubborn  hillsides  do  not  readily 
yield  their  wealth,  and  hard  earning  be- 
gets close  holding.  It  was  but  natural 
that  their  legislators  should  inquire,  when 
asked  to  appropriate  for  a  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  "  How  will  it  profit  Vermont?  " 
and  to  demand  that  a  material  benefit 
should  be  made  apparent  before  voting 
the  sum  required  for  her  share  in  the  en- 
terprise. It  was  this  same  cautiousness, 
and  not  the  preponderance  of  farmers  in 
the  Assembly,  which  led  these  legislators 
to  try  to  insure  a  wise  expenditure  of  the 
fund  appropriated,  by  providing  that  her 
leading  industry,  agricukure,  should  re- 
ceive the  major  part  of  the  money  and 
the  first  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
her  Commissioners. 

Along  with  this  caution,  however,  and 
modifying  it,  Vermonters  are  endowed 
with  a  state  pride  born  of  the  state's  illus- 
trious history  in  connection  ■  with  early 
events  in  our  national  existence,  no  less 
intense  and  sturdily  maintained  than  that 


of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  demonstrated  that  not 
only  pecuniary  profit,  but  also  good 
fellowship  with  sister  states,  demanded 
liberality  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  required  sum  was  voted  with 
good  grace  and  as  abundantly,  in  propor- 
tion to  wealth  and  population,  as  the 
most  sanguine  could  ask.  .  The  first  ap- 
propriation, made  in  1890,  the  first  made 
l3y  any  state,  was  based  upon  the  amount 
found  necessary  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876, —  five  thousand  dollars  for  all 
purposes.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Exposition  of  1893  was 
planned  on  a  very  broad  basis,  and  that 
purses  must  be  very  widely  opened  be- 
fore Its  conclusion.  This  small  sum  was 
accordingly  tripled  by  the  special  session 
in  1 89 1,  and  again  doubled  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1892,  making  a  total  of  about 
$30,000  intrusted  to  the  Commission  of 
nine  members  created  by  the  act.  Here 
a  mistake  was  made.  The  Commission 
should  have  been  larger,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  wider  interest  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  in  the  different  industries,  and  also 
to  enlarge  the  chance  of  including  in  its 
make-up  the  one  man  whose  genius  should 
give  form  and  color  to  the  undertaking, 
and  give  at  the  start  the  premonition  of 
success,  without  which  success  is  often 
wanting.  World's  Fair  managers  are 
born,  not  made.     The  opportunities  for 
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the  special  education  and  experience 
necessary  for  making  them  are  too  rare. 
The  personnel  of  the  Vermont  Com- 
mission was  specifically  defined  by  law. 
It  comprised  the  governor  of  the  state, 
ex  officio,  the  two  national  Commission- 
ers and  their  alternates,  and  the  two  Lady 
Managers  and  their  alternates,  nine  in  all, 
embracing  a  practical  working  force  of 
only  two  or  three  members.  This  is  said 
without  the  least  intention  of  conveying 
the  idea  that  the  Lady  Managers  did  not 
manage.  He  would  be  a  bold,  bad  man 
who  would  even  hint  that  the  Exposition 
would  have  been  the  unrivalled  success 
it   was,    or    that    the    business    of    state 
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tects  were  insisting  that  all  the  buildings 
should  be  designed  in  classic  mould,  with 
the  elimination  of  everything  crude,  or 
grotesque,  or  even  unique,  if  it  differed 
greatly  from  approved  forms ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  ''leading  citizens"  de- 
manded that  some  historic  structure 
should  be  reproduced,  or  some  building 
representative  of  the  state's  character  or 
leading  industry  be  adopted.  The  Ex- 
position architects  won  the  battle  in  nearly 
every  instance,  because  they  were  right,, 
and  the  result  was  most  gratifying  to  all 
but  the  "leading  citizen." 

It  was   the    early    expectation    of   the 
Vermont    Commission    that    their    state 
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THE  VERMONT  STATE   BUILDING. 


boards    could    have    been   properly  con- 
ducted without  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  infrequency  of 
universal  expositions,  and  the  limited 
number  so  far  held,  they  have  already 
worn  for  themselves  certain  ruts  in  which, 
it  seems,  they  must  move.  One  of  the 
deepest  of  these  is  the  obligation  of  each 
state  and  country  to  build  a  house  within 
the  fair  ground,  to  be  known  as  ''  the 
building  "  of  the  commonwealth  or  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  belongs.  The  design 
and  construction  of  this  house  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting 
the  State  World's  Fair  Boards  of  1893. 
On   the  one  hand,  the  Exposition  archi- 


building  would  be  chiefly  of  stone,  marble,, 
granite,  and  slate,  and  designs  were 
prepared  to  this  end ;  but  labor  troubles, 
business  depression,  and  possibly  a  degree 
of  apathy  on  the  part  of  quarry  owners, 
made  their  plans  nugatory.  Nearly  up  to 
the  end  of  1892,  no  appropriation  had 
been  made  by  the  state  for  a  building, 
and  the  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
guaranteed  by  one  hundred  good  citizens 
of  the  state  was  far  too  small  to  warrant 
any  very  expensive  undertaking.  It  was 
estimated  that  no  creditable  stone  build- 
ing could  be  erected  for  less  than  ^25,000 
or  ^30,000.  After  the  appropriation  was 
assured,   it  was  already  too    late.      The 
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guaranteed  fund  lapsed  by  reason  of  the 
appropriation,  and  left  the  sum  still  too 
small  for  any  but  a  cheap  building.  If 
the  Legislature  had  done  promptly  what  it 
did  tardily,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
stone  building,  and  universal  satisfaction. 
The  design,  however,  of  the  Pompeiian 
villa  to  be  erected  in  stone,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Jarvis  Hunt,  of  Wethersfield,  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  to  embrace  more  good 
points  than  any  other  offered  for  the 
wood  and  staff  material  to  be  used  in  lieu 
of  stone,  and,  being  highly  approved  by 
the  supervising  architect  and  his  corps  of 
assistants,  its  construction  was  arranged 
for  and  begun  late  in  the  fall  of  1892. 
The  hesitation  and  delay  were  very  un- 
fortunate, for  Massachusetts,  with  her 
usual  promptitude,  had  taken  the  lot 
assigned  to  her,  adjacent  to  Vermont's, 
and  terraced  it  up  four  or  five  feet 
high,  to  the  certain  dwarfing  of  any  build- 
ing placed  contiguous  to  hers  on  the 
street  grade.  On  the  other  side,  Maine 
had  encroached  with  some  of  the  out- 
riders of  her  tall,  octagonal  building 
fairly  across  Vermont's  border.  The 
one -story  villa  was,  therefore,  almost 
hidden  by  its  surroundings.  One  pos- 
sessing artistic  culture  could  only  say, 
"  It  is  a  pity  so  pretty  a  building  could 
not  have  had  a  place  apart  from  others," 
while  the  uncultured  called  it  "a  hen- 
coop." 

One  correspondent  holds  up  his  hands 
after  the  manner  of  Serjeant  Buzfuz, 
and  exclaims,  ''  Vermont  and  Pompeii ! 
Did  you  ever  !  And  palms  !  "  —  as  if  the 
Catamount  Tavern  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, which  he  wanted  reproduced,  was 
not  crudely  modelled  after  forms  born 
in  Attic  brains  twenty-five  centuries  ago, 
or  as  if  even  the  suggestion  of  sunny  skies 
and  balmy  breezes  were  to  be  forever 
denied  to  Vermonters  !  Another,  a  Ver- 
monter  born,  whose  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness had  curdled  in  Kansas  thunder- 
storms, said  to  Superintendent  Drew, 
•' Wal,  Vermont  don't  seem  to  spread  out 
very  big  beside  of  some  of  'em?  "  "  No," 
replied  Drew,  ''  but  the  building  isn't 
finished  yet."  "Not  finished?  What 
more  is  to  be  done?"  "Oh,  we  intend 
to  paper  the  walls  of  the  large  room  with 
defaulted  Western  securities  held  by  our 


people,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  paste 
enough  made." 

The  building  cost  $10,000,  exclusive 
of  marble  floor  tiles,  ornamental  painting, 
fountain,  electric  light  fixtures,  etc.,  which 
added  some  ^2,000  more.  The  expense 
of  building,  or  doing  anything  else  about 
the  Fair  grounds,  was  double  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  accomplish  the  same  else- 
where. The  people  of  Vermont  were 
disappointed  that  the  quarry  owners  did 
not  combine  and  construct  the  building 
of  their  products.  If  they  had  foreseen 
how  prominently  it  would  be  placed,  and 
how  constantly  it  would  be  frequented 
and  studied  by  all  visitors,  it  is  quite 
certain  they  would  not  have  allowed  this 
best  of  all  opportunities  to  advertise  to 
pass  unused.  It  was  a  pity  to  throw 
away  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to 
make  the  famous  quarries  of  the  Green 
Mountains  the  most  noted  of  all.  It  was 
unfortunate,  too,  that  the  buildings  of  the 
small  states  must  be  placed  on  the  same 
avenue  and  contiguous  to  those  of  the 
larger  ones.  A  house  that  costs  five 
thousand  dollars  is  out  of  place,  dwarfed 
and  insignificant  when  erected  beside 
one  worth  ten  times  as  much,  while  it 
would  look  dignified  and  perhaps  aristo- 
cratic if  built  in  a  row  of  humble 
cottages.  Three  or  four  of  the  New 
England  states  should  have  smothered 
state  pride  and  combined  and  erected 
one  structure  for  all ;  for  while  in  intel- 
lect, moral  worth,  education,  or  any  of 
the  higher  attributes  of  man,  they  can 
hold  place  with  the  proudest,  they  are 
handicapped  in  an  exhibit  of  material 
wealth,  and  ought  to  have  been  wiser 
than  to  enter  a  race  in  this  field  on  equal 
terms  with  richer  neighbors. 

Notwithstanding  its  bad  location  and 
deficiencies,  however,  the  Pompeiian 
villa,  when  all  is  said,  well  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  It 
afforded  a  rendezvous  for  the  people  of 
the  state  and  their  thousands  of  Vermont- 
born  kindred  living  beyond  the  borders, 
and  a  comfortable  resting  place  for  other 
thousands  of  weary  sight-seers.  More 
than  eighteen  thousand  persons,  nearly 
all  Vermonters,  availed  themselves  of  its 
hospitality  and  wrote  their  names  in  its 
register,   besides  an  unnumbered  throng 
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which  passed  through  its  portals  and  left 
no  sign. 

Vermont's  proudest  characteristics 
could  find  no  fitting  or  adequate  repre- 
sentation at  a  World's  Fair,  and  were  left 
at  home.  Vermont  is  a  state  rich  in 
patriotic  achievement,  replete  with  brave, 
historic  incident.  Her  annals  are  spread 
with  many  a  page  of  priceless  worth  to 
her  citizens ;  but  her  children  wish  to 
blazon  her  triumphs  to  the  world  in  new 
deeds.  The  Commission  considered  and 
rejected  a  proposal  to  illuminate  the 
fagade  of  the  building  with  the  decision 
of  Judge  Theophilus  Harrington,  in  1809, 
when  the  slave-owner  proffered  a  bill  of 
sale  in  proof  of  title  to  his  human  chat- 
tel :  "  Only  a  bill  of  sale  from  God  Al- 
.  mighty  will  serve  to  hold  a  slave  before 
this  court "  ;  and  this  from  Gen.  John 
Burgoyne's  letter  in  1777:  "The  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  peopled  by  the  most 
rebellious  and  warlike  race  on  the  con- 
tinent, hangs  like  a  war-cloud  on  my 
left";  and  the  liberty-breathing  words 
from  the  state  Constitution,  adopted  at 
a  time  when  liberty  was  treason  :  "  All 
power  is  derived  from  the  people,  there- 
fore all  officers  are  their  servants."  ''  No 
person  ought  to  be  held  by  any  other 
person  as  a  slave,"  —  all  illustrative  of 
that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  personal 
independence  which  is  at  the  foundation 
of  the  good  government  of  our  beloved 
state,  but  which  cannot  well  find  expres- 
sion as  an  exposition  exhibit. 

Another  feature  that  can  be  seen  only 
where  it  has  been  everlastingly  placed  in 
Vermont  is  her  natural  scenery.  This 
cannot  be  unrolled,  even  from  the  most 
artistic  canvas,  without  despoiling  its 
beauty.  Its  bloom  is  as  delicate  as  the 
tracings  of  the  dawn,  and  must  be  seen 
with  its  every  accessory  as  nature  has 
placed  it.  Of  course  the  Fair  was  in- 
complete without  it,  but  the  omission 
was  unavoidable. 

Vermont  is  rich  in  the  boundless  possi- 
bilities of  her  stubborn  soil,  and  fairly 
well  to  do  in  the  wealth  already  wrested 
from  it.  Agriculture  is  her  chief  reli- 
ance, and  her  sons  are  strong-handed, 
clear-headed  husbandmen,  who  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  producing  the 
best,  and  advertising  to  the  world  what 


they  produce.  It  is  true  that  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  state  has  diminished 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  farming  popu- 
lation has  decreased.  Many  rugged 
hillsides  were  formerly  cleared  and  tilled 
whi(ch  should  have  been  left  forest  clad. 
Such  farms  are  now  being  merged  in  the 
better  ones  adjoining  them.  The  fertile 
ones  are  better  cultivated  and  more  in- 
telligently managed  than  ever  before,  and 
the  change  induced  by  railroads,  farm 
machinery,  and  better  education  is  con- 
stantly affecting  rural  as  well  as  urban 
life,  — but  always  for  the  better  and  not, 
as  abandoned  farm  pessimists  and  calam- 
ity howlers  would  have  us  believe,  for  the 
worse. 

Vermont's  most  valuable  industries  at 
the  present  time  are  the  breeding  of 
Morgan  horses,  Jersey  cattle,  and  merino 
sheep,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
maple  sugar.  These  pursuits  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  large  majority  of  her 
farmers,  and  the  steady  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  trim  villages  dot- 
ting the  valleys,  the  snug  farm  buildings, 
and  the  growing  savings-bank  deposits 
attest  how  successfully  their  calling  is 
followed.  It  was  with  a  view  to  further 
increase  their  wealth  that  the  farmers  in 
the  Legislature  enacted  concerning  the 
World's  Fair  fund,  that  "  in  expending 
such  appropriation  preference  shall  be 
given  to  expenditures  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  agricultural  products."  This 
injunction  was  faithfully  observed  by 
the  Commission,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  exhibits  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  Morgan  horse  breeders  are  not 
unreasonably  proud  of  their  animals. 
The  breed  originated  in  Vermont  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  may  be  traced  back, 
it  is  said,  through  its  most  famous  pro- 
genitor, Justin  Morgan,  to  the  best  Ara- 
bian stock,  which  it  still  strongly  re- 
sembles. It  is  well  adapted,  by  its 
pronounced  characteristics  of  compact- 
ness and  endurance,  for  the  laborious 
farm  and  road  work  exacted  from  it  at 
home  ;  while  its  speed,  spirit,  and  good 
style  make  it  unsurpassed  for  carriage  or 
pleasure  driving.  It  is  conceded  that 
in  a  vigorous  climate,  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable  life  does  not  attain  the  gener- 
ous size  reached  in  milder  regions,  but 
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its  lack  in  this  respect  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  strength,  vigor,  and 
endurance.  Carriage  horses  bought  from 
a  Green  Mountain  farm,  accustomed  to 
the  rough  usage  and  inattention  usually 
bestowed  upon  them  through  their  early 
years,  will  respond  to  good  care  in  city 
stables  far  better  than  those  whose  hot- 
house growth  has  been  forced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vitality.  The  good  qualities 
of  the  Morgan  horses  are  recognized  by 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois breeders,  as  well  as  in 
Vermont ;  and  the  thirty-five 
horses  shown  by  Vermont  at 
the  Exposition  met  in  sharp 
competition    their    cousins 


from  the  ])remiuuis,  aiiiotintinL^^  to  aljout 
$i,ooo,  received  from  the  l'l\])osiii(Hi 
Company. 

Nature  has  done  everythini^  for  the 
Vermont  dairymen  that  could  be  asked. 
She  has  given  them  sweet  grasses,  good 
water,  and  pure  air.  If  the  cows  are 
comfortably  housed  against  inclement 
weather  and  given  free  access  to  these, 
only  faulty  manipulation,  for  which 
neither   nature  nor  the  cow  is  to  blame, 
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from  the  Western  states.  Both  parties 
claimed  highest  honors,  and  both  re- 
ceived them,  while  lovers  of  good  horses 
•could  well  be  hippy  with  either,  were 
the  other  away.  The  stud-  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Battell  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  took 
the  largest  number  of  premiums,  and 
well  deserved  the  distinction.  The  pub- 
lic attention  drawn  by  the  Exposition  to 
this  breed  of  horses  is  alone  beheved  to 
be  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  state's 
exhibit ;  but  the  definite  value  of  this  or 
any  other  exhibit  is  incomputable  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  horse  exhibit  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Vermont  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  H.  T.  Cutts  of  Orwell,  Vt.  It 
cost  about  ^2,500,  of  which  ^1,800  was 
paid  from  state  funds,  and  the   balance 
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can  spoil  the  butter.  The 
industry  is  a  large  and  grow- 
ing one,  and  improvements 
in  methods  have  kept  pace 
with  its  growth.  The  Vermont  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Com- 
pany, the  weekly  press,  and  the  common 
schools  have  all  been  active  agents  for 
several  years  past  in  teaching  farmers 
how  to  secure  due  advantage  from  na- 
ture's beneficence,  and  how  to  avoid  mak- 
ing the  unskilful  swear  and  the  judicious 
grieve  by  undoing  her  good  work. 
Knowing  that  this  teaching  has  not  been 
in  vain,  and  that  no  better  butter  can  be 
made  under  the  shadow  of  Dutch  wind- 
mills or  beneath  the  summer  clouds  that 
hover  over  our  Central  states  than  is  pro- 
duced from  these  hillsides,  the  Commis- 
sion set  about  the  task  of  proving  the 
fact  to  the  world  in  a  competitive  test. 
That  we  should  win  we  had  no  doubt ;  that 
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we  have  won  we  feel  quite  sure,  not  only 
in  the  highest  score  for  an  individual  lot, 
but  in  the  highest  average  for  the  entire 
exhibit  in  the  dairy  class,  exclusive  of 
creamery  or  factory  made  butter.  In 
making  up  Vermont's  exhibit,  every 
sample  and  package  offered  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  exhibition.  The  test  was, 
therefore,  fairly  indicative  of  the  quality 
of  all  Vermont  butter,  and  is  worth  many- 
fold  its  cost  of  ^1,200,  by  informing  con- 
sumers of  the  fact,  already  known  to 
dealers,  that  the  brand  ''  Vermont,"  ap- 
pUed  to  butter  packages,  is  synonymous 
with  excellence,  purity  without  strength, 
color  without  carrots.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  proprietors  of  the  beau- 
tiful herd  of  Jerseys  on  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Stock  Farm,  nestling  in  the  pictur- 
esque and  fertile  valley  of  West  Randolph, 
to  have  the  judgment  of  the  experts 
which  gave  them  the  highest  award  on 
butter  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1890 
confirmed  by  the  best  score  at  Chicago 
in     1893.     Good    butter    is    always    m 
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demand  at  a  price  remunerative  to  the 
producer,  and  needs  no  protection 
through  sumptuary  laws  against  its  ole- 
aginous and  aspirmg  rival  of  compound 
name  and  nature,  the  by-product  of  our 
slaughter  houses.  The  census  of  1870 
credited  Vermont  with  175,000  milch 
cows,  while  in  1890  there  were  231,000, 
notwithstanding  abandoned  farms,  oleo- 
margarine, and  increasing  competition 
from  the  Western  Central  states. 

In  extolling  the  excellence  of  Ver- 
mont's dairy  products,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  much  is  due  to  her  superior 
breed  of  dairy  cattle.  She  cannot,  of 
course,  lay  claim  to  originating  this  breed, 
whose  home  is  in  the  rugged  Jerseys ; 
but  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
breed  has  gained  rather  than  lost  in  the 
good  qualities  for  which  it  is  noted  by 
change  of  climate  and  the  generous  feed- 
ing for  which  our  stock  breeders  have 
gained  reputation.  It  has  not  suffered,  as 
was  predicted  by  the  Jerseymen,  by 
removal  from  the    isolation  of  its  island 
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fastness  and  the  propinquity  of  other  and 
less  famous  herds.  The  crossing  of  best 
strains  of  blood,  careful  inbreeding  only 
to  the  point  where  its  benefits  are 
counterbalanced  by  hereditary  defects, 
and  accurate  records  of  results,  are  as 
closely  watched  and  followed  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  England,  and  with  equal  advan- 
tage. 

The     possession    of    such    cattle     and 
knowledge   of   their   worth    induced    the 
state  to  arrange  and 
pay  for  an  exhibit  at 
Chicago.      About      '     .  ', 
twenty-five    head  \  ^    J 

were  sent,  chiefly  ^' 

from  the  farm  of  the 
late  Frederic  Billings 
of  V\^oodstock. 
These  met  a  large 
number,  aggregating 
several  hundred, 
from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  came 
off  with  no  second 
honors.  Among 
them  was  the  young 
cow  "Lily  Garfield," 
less  than  two  years 
old.  She  was  en- 
tered in  the  twenty- 
one  day  test,  in  competition  with  thirteen 
others,  and  took  the  highest  award.  She 
produced  in  the  time  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three  pounds  of  milk,  which  made 
twenty-nine  pounds  of  butter.  Such  an 
animal  as  this  in  a  community  of  butter 
makers,  where  the  best  breed  and  the  best 
strain  of  blood  in  such  breed  are  made  a 
careful  study  and  a  matter  of  practical 
business  application,  soon  raises  the  ag- 
gregate good  qualities  of  all  by  her  own 
progeny  and  that  of  her  kindred,  inferior 
animals  being  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  the  better  ones.  Ingersoll  pithily  says 
of  the  human  kind  :  *'  A  great  man  is  a 
mountain,  with  a  valley  of  ancestry  on  one 
side  and  a  depression  of  posterity  on  the 
other."  The  ancestry  and  posterity  of 
our  domestic  animals  under  intelligent 
husbandry  are  neither  valley  nor  de- 
pression, as  compared  with  notable  in- 
dividuals next  of  kin.  Competitive  ex- 
aminations and  tests  are  the  measures 
by  which  the  relative  superiority  of  this 


or  that  herd  is  established,  and  their  cost 
is  but  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the 
advantages  derived. 

l^he  farmer  lives  of  necessity  an  iso- 
lated life.  His  occupation  closely  ab- 
sorbs his  time  and  attention,  and  he  ha:; 
litde  opportunity  to  observe  what  others 
are  domg  m  his  line.  It  is  only  when 
some  notable  occasion,  as  a  fair  or  politi- 
cal meeting,  calls  him  out  that  he  com- 
pares his  own  possessions  with  those  of 
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Others,  —  at  the  former  his  material  be- 
longings, at  the  latter  his  mental  equip- 
ment. Still  better  for  him  is  the  wider 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  World's  Fair, 
when  the  comparison  extends  beyond  his 
immediate  vicinity,  and  brings  within  his 
knowledge  and  grasp  what  he  might 
otherwise  never  have  attained. 

The  logical  conclusion  of  one  who 
finds  himself  excelled  in  his  own  calling 
is,  that  he  might  have  done  better.  This 
and  the  stimulus  of  competition  are 
powerful  incentives  to  improvement,  and 
exert  a  more  subtile  and  widespread  influ- 
ence than  can  be  estimated.  Numerals 
are  useless  in  computing  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of 
1893.  How  much  of  future  progress  may 
be  ascribable  to  its  influence  will  never  be 
known  ;  but  no  sane  man  doubts  that  the 
twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars  expended 
in  its  preparation,  and  the  many  more  mil- 
lions lavished  in  visiting  and  examining 
it,  are  ''  hostages   to   fortune  "  which  will 
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be    redeemed  with  interest    many  times 
compounded. 

Unlike  the  improvident  hunter,  whose 
bow  with  one  string  failed  him  at  the  crit- 
ical moment,  the  Vermont  dairyman  is 
doubly  provided  against  possible  disaster. 
If  his  herd  of  Jerseys  proves  unremunera- 
tive,  he  can  stock  his  farm  from  his 
neighbors'  Ayrshires,  and  his  head  with  a 
little  more  of  the  lore  of  his  craft,  with 
the  certainty  of  doing  well.  The  state 
exhibit  of  Ayrshire  stock  was  drawn  from 
the  herds  of  C.  M.  Winslovv  of  Brandon, 


include  only  the  animals  from  his  own 
country,  and,  ignoring  well-shaped  udders, 
large  milk  veins,  and  other  indications  of 
superiority  included  in  the  standard 
schedule  of  "points"  peculiar  to  the 
breed,  as  formulated  by  expert  breeders, 
placed  his  judgment  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good,  —  at  home.  This  asser- 
tion may  be  ill-grounded  and  wrong;  but 
a  system  under  which  it  could  be  made, 
with  no  possible  chance  of  redress  in  case 
it  were  true,  is  surely  faulty  and  to  be 
condemned.     The     Ayrshire     premiums 
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and  L.  S.  Drew  of  Burlington,  and  com- 
prised twenty-five  animals.  These,  as 
well  as  the  Jerseys,  encountered  strong 
competition,  two  or  three  hundred  head 
being  shown  m  each  class.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  fell  a  victim  to  a  vicious  ''  one 
judge  system."  It  is  asserted  that  a  pro- 
vincial foreign  judge,  who  was  not  even  a 
breeder  of  Ayrshires,  unchecked  by  any 
board  of  appeal  or  other  supervisory 
power,  —  for  none  existed  under  this 
Utopian  system,  —  set  up  a  standard  of 
color   and   shape  of   horns    which  would 


went  chiefly  to  the  Canadian  cattle,  and 
American  breeders  felt  aggrieved. 

Whatever  the  effect  which  may  here- 
after follow  from  a  "  revenue  tariff,"  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  by  our  A^ermont  sheep 
breeders  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  deca- 
dence of  their  industry  has  resulted  from 
adverse  legislation,  or  that  the  present  de- 
pression of  the  business,  growing  out  of  the 
low  price  of  wool  and  stagnant  demand  for 
well-bred  sheep,  is  attributable  to  causes 
within  the  control  of  legislators.  These 
conditions  simply  prove  that  some  other 
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sections  of  our  country  or  some  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  better  adapted  for 
sheep  husbandry  than  our  own.  The 
decUne  in  the  number  of  Vermont  sheep, 
from  580,000  in  1870  to  334,000  in 
1890,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool 
within  the  same  time  from  sixty  or  seventy 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  pound,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows  and  price  of  dairy  products, 
point  to  the  conclusion  which  every  well- 
balanced  farmer  should  accept  with 
equanimity.  Instead  of  laying  the  blame 
upon  legislators  and  laws,  he  should  place 
it,  if  fault  there  be,  at  the  door  of  nature 
and  the  course  of  human  progress,  and 
"•  trim  his  sails  to  meet  the  veering 
breeze." 

Our  sheep  breeders,  however,  like  the 
dark  members  of  their  flocks,  are  "  dyed 
in  the  wool,"  and  do  not  propose  to  lose 
any  opportunity  to  better  their  condi- 
tion.    They 

"  Will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep, 
But  hold  the  course,  though    the  rough  winds 
say  no." 

They  assembled  nearly  one  hundred  pure 
bred  merinos  from  twenty  different  flocks, 
guaranteed  the  expenses  of  taking  them 
to  the  Exposition,  and  showed  their 
brethren  of  the  world  that  pecuniary 
discouragements  only  lead  to  the  more 
careful  selection  and  handling  of  their 
animals.  It  is  true,  these  are  descended 
from  illustrious  ancestors.  Some  of  them 
claim  in  their  pedigree  such  famous  dams 
as  Hammond's  "  Queen,"  and  sires  like 
"  Gold  Drop."  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  sheep  and  wool  exhibit  will  enhance 
the  price  per  pound  of  merino  fleeces  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
increase  their  average  weight  throughout 
the  world.  Intelligent  breeding  has 
added  within  twenty  years  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  average  fleece 
in  Vermont,  according  to  the  census 
reports  of  1890,  and  the  merinos  thus 
improved  are  now  on  sale  in  a  score  of 
our  farmyards  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  thrifty  ranchmen. 

An  impression  prevails  among  pro- 
ducers of  high-grade  Vermont  maple 
sugar  that  consumers  need  education. 
They  believe  that  the  relative  quantity  of 
fabricated,  spurious,  adulterated,  and  low- 


grade  goods  put  upon  the  market  in  this 
line  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  the 
pure  and  good,  that  the  majority  of  maple 
sugar  users  have  set  up  a  false  standard 
of  excellence  by  reason  of  total  igno- 
rance of  the  better  article.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  correct  this  error  that  a  special 
effort  was  made  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Sugar  Producers'  Association  to  place 
an  attractive  and  instructive  exhibit  of 
this  product  at  the  Exposition.  A  pavil- 
ion was  built  by  the  state  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  a 
cost  of  ^1,500,  filled  with  the  finest  sugar 
obtainable,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
C.  D.  Whitman  of  Brattleboro,  manager 
of  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Exchange. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Whitman,  know- 
ing that,  however  much  the  eye  may  be 
delighted  with  the  soft-glowing  colors  of 
a  fine  syrup,  the  palate  is,  after  all,  the 
supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  the  matter, 
obtained  a  "  concession  "  and  sold  pan- 
cakes and  syrup.  If  the  Frenchman  in 
the  model  bakery  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  thought  the  taste  of  Mr.  Whit- 
man's constant  throng  of  customers,  who 
turned  their  backs  on  French  baking, 
crude  and  unappreciative  of  bons  7nor- 
ceaux,  he,  too,  needed  education,  and 
got  it,  perhaps,  before  the  season  ended. 
The  syrup  of  W.  R.  Dean,  of  Manchester 
Centre,  was  selected  by  the  expert  judge 
in  this  class  of  goods  as  the  perfect  stand- 
ard by  which  others  should  be  judged. 
Mr.  Dean  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
distinction  among  so  many  exhibitors, 
whether  his  medal  bears  Jove's  thunder- 
bolts or  cap  and  bells.  Sugar  making  is 
a  branch  of  Vermont  farming  that  pays, 
though  it  is  not  followed,  as  the  energetic 
Engiishman  suggested  it  should  be,  if 
profitable,  the  year  round.  It  is  pur- 
sued at  a  season  when  the  farmer  is  com- 
paratively at  leisure,  and  his  sugar 
orchards  occupy  land  unfit,  as  a  rule,  for 
tillage.  The  state's  average  annual 
product  of  twenty  million  pounds  cuts  a 
small  figure,  it  is  true,  in  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  world  ;  yet  the  creation 
of  a  demand  for  a  genuine  article  of 
luxury,  and  an  advance  in  price  of  a 
single  cent  per  pound  as  the  result  of 
judicious  advertising,  mean  a  Httle  more 
income    and    possible    comforts    in    the 
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homes  of  thousands  of  honest,  industri- 
ous toilers,  whose  daily  necessities  gall 
the  heel  of  daily  earnings. 

While  speaking  of  a  gallery  exhibit,  it 
is  not  amiss  to  notify  designers  of  future 
exposition  buildings  that  future  exhibitors 
in  this  generation  will  not  occupy  galleries. 
The  space  at  their  disposal  must  be  on 
ground  floors,  all  equally  accessible  to 
visitors.  It  seems  within  bounds  to  say 
that  not  one  fourth  of  the  millions  who 
entered  Jackson  Park  in  1893  troubled 
themselves  to  climb  gallery  stairs.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  finest  exhibits  were 
in  the  galleries  did  not  move  them. 
There  was  enough  to  be  seen  on  lower 
floors,  and  it  was  weary  work. 

Stone  quarrying  and  other  allied 
branches  of  mining  industry  form  a  theme 
that  always  incites  interest.  The  drag- 
ging of  hidden  wealth  from  the  reluctant 
earth  seems  to  inspire  a  fascination  un- 
felt  by  toilers  in  beaten  paths,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  element  of  uncertainty 
that  enters  into  it.  So  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  sources  of  wealth  which 
we  are  sure  lie  within  reach  just  below 
the  surface  of  our  hills,  and,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  our  husbandmen  and  their 
grazing  herds,  sometimes  too  near  the 
surface. 


T  have  already  alluded  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Green-Mountainers 
that  their  magnificent  quarries  of  marble, 
slate,  and  granite  did  not  contribute  stone 
for  the  state  building.  The  quarry 
owners  simply  failed  in  the  concerted 
action  necessary  to  bring  this  about ; 
for  they  placed  less  conspicuously  in  the 
Manufactures  Department  individual  ex- 
hibits quite  as  expensive  to  them  as  the 
prominent  state  building  would  have 
been,  after  deducting  from  the  whole  cost 
the  sum  the  Commission  would  have 
gladly  added  to  their  resources.  The 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  of  Proctor, 
occupied  an  excellent  location  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Manufactures  Building, 
and  filled  it  as  attractively  as  could  be 
done  with  ''  dull,  cold  marble."  They 
had  monumental  work ;  building  stone 
deftly  fashioned  in  rock  face  and  cut 
face,  mosaic  and  plain  ;  marble  squirrels, 
marble  birds,  and  a  serpent  crawling 
through  a  solid  block  of  marble  of  which  it 
made  a  component  part,  realistic  enough 
to  have  provoked  a  dialogue  with  any 
unsophisticated  Eve  who  came  that  way 
without  her  Adam.  Their  exhibit  covered 
a  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and 
cost  $10,000.  Adjacent  to  the  marble, 
the    Barre    Manufacturing    Company,  a 
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combination  of  producers  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  an  exhibit, 
set  up  a  line  of  their  work.  Their  ex- 
hibit also  cost  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  but  feebly  set  forth  the  many  uses  to 
which  this  stone,  so  abundant,  varied,  and 
excellent  in  Vermont,  may  be  put.  It 
fell  far  short  of  what  it  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  from  the  resources  at  com- 
mand. These  commercial  ventures  were 
supplemented  by  an  exhibit  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mines  of  nearly  eighty  samples 
from  as  many  different  quarries  of  granite, 
marble,  and  slate,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
eight-inch  cubes.  A  study  of  these  would 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  a  fabu- 
lous w^ealth  of  this  material  is  only  await- 
ing development,  and  confirm  the  glow- 
ing statements  of  the  expert  judge  who 
examined  and  reported  upon  the  exhibit. 
The  exhibits  of  manufacturers  are  of 
no  less  concern  to  themselves  than  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Corporations  are  soulless  only 
when  their  managers  are  soulless.  Our 
two  most  successful  establishments  in 
Vermont,  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  and  the  Estey  Organ 
Company  of  Brattleboro,  both  acknowl- 
edged their  duty  to  the  hundreds  depend- 
ent on  them,  and  appeared  in  good  form 
at  the  Exposition.  The  Scale  Company 
completely  filled  six  thousand  three 
hundred  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  the 
Manufactures  De- 
par  tm  e  n  t,  and 
showed  nearly  three 
hundred  different 
scales  or  parts  of 
scales,  to  weigh  le- 
viathan or  an  atom, 
or  to  so  equip  old 
Justice  herself  that 
her  blinders  may  be 
removed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  all. 
The  exhibit  was  one 


The  Esteys  of  Brattleboro  are  known 
wherever  ''concord  of  sweet  sounds" 
unfits  men  *'  for  treason,  stratagems,  and 
spoils."  'i'heir  exhibit  of  musical  instru- 
ments was  located  unenviously  in  the 
midst  of  rivals,  and  took  the  share  of 
honors  due  to  modest  worth.  The  very 
unique  exhibit  by  Gov.  Levi  K.  Fuller, 
of  the  Estey  Organ  Company,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  tuning-forks  collected 
by  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  attracted 
much  attention  from  musicians.  It  in- 
cluded the  oldest  tuning-fork  in  existence, 
made  by  the  inventor,  John  Shore,  in 
1714  ;  and  also  the  forks  u  ed  by  Handel 
in  1749,  that  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  and 
all  of  those  forks  which  have  controlled 
musical  pitch  since  17 14.  The  collec- 
tion is  the  result  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  study  and  investigation  by  Gov. 
Fuller  in  this  direction,  and  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  adoption,  largely  through  his 
efforts,  of  a  standard  international  pitch 
for  all  musical  instruments,  represented 
by  that  key  of  A  which  gives  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  double  vibrations 
per  second. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

was   among   the  un- 

1^  fortunate    exhibitors 

'■  whose    goods    were 

installed  in  a  i 

space.      They 
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gallery 
made 
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of    the    largest    and 

most  complete  ever'  made  by  a  single 
manufactory,  and  cost  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Will  not  St.  Johnsbury 
and  Vermont  and  the  whole  world  profit 
from  this  display,  as  well  as  the  men 
whose  name  the  corporation  bears? 


THE   MATLK   SLUIAR    KXIIUilT. 

an  extensive  showing  of  those  implements 
of  their  manufacture,  now  as  indispensable 
in  the  dairy  as  the  typewriter  is  in  the 
business  office  or  the  reaper  in  the  wheat- 
field,  and  deserve  the  success  their  energy 
and  perseverance  have  brought  them. 
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Many  lesser  exhibits  from  the  state  are 
entitled  to  special  mention.  One  of 
these  is  the  honorable  roll  of  one  hun- 
dred names  of  good  citizens  who  guaran- 
teed that  the  state  should  be  represented 
at  the  Exposition,  whether  or  not  an  ap- 
propriation was  made.  Another  and  a 
phenomenally  unique  and  attractive  ex- 
hibit made  by  the  Commission,  not 
shown  at  the  Exposition,  is  a  remainder 
of  about  $j,ooo    from    the  World's  Fair 


appropriation,  to  be  returned  to  the  state 
treasury.  The  Commission  has  faithfully 
tried  to  serve  all  classes,  giving  assist- 
ance to  such  exhibitors  as  asked  for  it ; 
creating  a  rendezvous  at  the  Fair  for 
Vermonters  and  their  friends ;  effectively 
advertising  the  state's  leading  industries ; 
and  ending  with  a  balance  of  funds  to  be 
returned  to  the  treasury  for  those  who 
stayed  at  home.  Surely  it  could  not  have 
done  more. 
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PIONEERS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

By  S.  A.  Link,  A.  M. 


THE  presses  teem  to-day  with  books 
from  Southern  pens,  and  the  great 
magazines  announce  every  few 
months  some  newly  discovered  Southern 
writer.  At  such  a  time  a  retrospective 
glance  at  Southern  literature  may  not 
be  without  interest  and  value.  An 
author  may  dwell  apart  at  Abbotsford  or 
Rydal  Mount,  bat  his  works  need  to  be 
issued  from  some  centre  of  population 
and  of  hterature.  Indeed  most  success- 
ful literary  workers  must  at  times  feel 
the  heart-beat  of  the  world.  Boston 
had  the  printing-press  and  Harvard 
almost  from  the  beginning ;  but  the 
South    located  her  colleges  in  the  small 


towns,  and  thus  kept  many  of  her  most 
scholarly  men  away  from  the  people  and 
the  press.  Moreover,  in  the  old  regime  at 
the  South,  the  forum  was  more  attractive  to 
intellectual  men  than  the  yfionian  mount. 
There  was  many  an  Achilles  in  courage, 
but  no  Homer  sang  his  feats  in  arms. 
The  farm  rather  than  the  city  was  the 
centre  of  social  life.  Culture  and  wit 
there  were,  but  they  shone  in  the  homes 
and  not  in  books.  Many  planters  had 
fine  libraries,  but  often  these  contained 
nothing  later  than  the  Elizabethan  poets 
and  Waverly  novels ;  and  woe  betide  the 
writer  who  fell  below  these.  A  litera- 
ture must  come  full  fledged  ;  it  dare  not 
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begin  at  the  beginning.  There  was  no 
large  city  so  superior  to  others  as  to  con- 
stitute a  centre  of  culture  and  learning 
for  the  whole  South.  Richmond,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans  and  other  places  were 
local  centres  for  a  high  degree  of  culture  ; 
but  from  none  of  these  could  there  ema- 
nate a  review  which  would  be  accepted 
by  the  others  as  an  authoritative  canon 
of  criticism.  For  lack  of  wholesome 
criticism,  amateur  writers  of  poor  ability 
revelled  in  praise  given  through  the  news- 
papers by  incompetent  friends.  The 
best  could  reach  no  more,  hence  it  was 
easy  for  all  to  be  classed  together.  Mag- 
azines were  established  from  time  to 
time,  but  few  of  these  lasted  many  sea- 
sons. The  longest  lived  was  the  Southern 
Literary  Messe^iger  of  Richmond,  which 
Poe  made,  and  which  made  Poe. 
Charleston  came  next  with  Legare's  Re- 
view and  RiisseWs  Magazine.  These 
three  brought  out  most  of  the  Southern 
literary  men  of  ante-bellum  date.  Some 
of  the  papers  fostered  literature,  nota- 
bly the  Louisville  Joitmal,  in  charge 
of  Prentice,  himself  a  poet.  Most  of 
these  paid  the  authors  more  in  praise 
than  in  money.  Few  writers  relied  on 
literature  as  a  means  of  support.  As  the 
wheels  of  the  train  throw  off  sparks  while 
bearing  the  burdens  of  trade,  so  busy 
men  sometimes  threw  off  poems  and 
sketches  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

The  writings  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Calhoun,  Benton  and  others  are 
valuable  and  voluminous;  but  they  are 
the  treasures  of  statesmanship  rather  than 
of  literature.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
social  fabric  of  the  South  was  felt  to  be 
in  danger,  and  the  pohtical  field  was  re- 
garded as  the  arena  of  defence,  —  hence 
young  men  rushed  into  politics ;  at  no 
period  has  the  South  lacked  s'tatesmen. 
Oratory  came  as  a  gift,  and  men  of  silver 
tongues  were  found  no  less  in  the  pulpit 
than  at  the  bar  and  on  the  hustings. 
Men  made  "speeches."  on  literary  and 
educational  topics,  but  rarely  delivered 
lectures.  The  South  furnished  able  gen- 
erals for  every  war.  Some  of  her  sons 
have  reached  distinction  in  all  these  lines 
in  every  commonwealth  of  the  West. 

To  say  this  much  is  necessary  by  way 
of  showing  that  lack  of  mental  force  and 


intelligence  is  not  res]jonsible  for  the 
paucity  of  literature  which  is  confessed 
on  all  hands  to  have  existed.  This  con- 
fession however  must  be  made  with  fjual- 
ification,  for  many  good  things  were 
written  even  under  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. "  Florence  Vane  "  by  Philij; 
Pendleton  Cooke,  and  "  My  Life  is  Like 
the  Summer's  Rose  "  by  Richard  Henry 
Wilde,  are  noteworthy  poems.  "  Georgia 
Scenes,"  by  Judge  Longstreet,  was  the 
precursor  of  the  dialect  writing  of  to-day. 
Pinckney,  Simms,  Cooke,  Wilde,  Meek, 
J.  R.  Thompson,  Hope,  Randall,  Flash, 
and  a  host  of  others  might  have  been 
great  singers,  if  their  people  had  only 
called  for  the  songs.  Of  these  Plash  and 
Randall  are  living;  but  they  have  left 
their  harps  unstrung  so  long  as  to  be 
justly  named  in  an  article  which  does  not 
propose  to  deal  with  living  writers. 
"  What  She  Brought  Me,"  by  Flash,  is  en- 
titled to  rank  with  the  dainty  little  poems 
of  Cooke  and  Wilde.  Poe  and  Prentice 
both  ranked  Mrs.  Welby  high  as  a  poet. 
Simms  wrote  some  good  verse,  but  like 
Walter  Scott,  to  make  a  great  comparison, 
turned  from  poetry  to  romance.  Dr. 
Ticknor,  of  Georgia,  wrote  a  few  of  the 
best  poems  which  the  South  has  pro- 
duced ;  his  "Little  Giffin "  should  be 
much  more  widely  known  than  it  is. 
Timrod,  whose  story  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  all  literature,  wrote  true 
poetry,  —  poetry  which  must  some  day 
rise  from  the  grave  in  which  it  now 
lies  buried.  Long  ago  Caruthers  wrote 
"  The  Cavaliers,"  a  tale  of  Bacon's  re- 
bellion, and  "  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe,"  a  tale  of  exploration  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  At  a  later  date 
J.  P.  Kennedy  forgot  law  and  Congress 
long  enough  to  write  "  Swallow  Barn," 
"Horseshoe  Robinson,"  "Rob  of  the 
Bowl,"  with  sketches  and  biography  as 
well.  Thompson's  "  Major  Jones  "  has 
made  many  a  side  ache  with  laughter. 
Dr.  Bagby's  "  Mozis  Addums "  and 
other  characterizations  have  hardly  been 
excelled  anywhere.  Although  he  still 
lives,  the  works  of  Gayare  of  New 
Orleans  have  so  long  been  before  the 
country  that  the  crown  of  a  genuine 
historian  may  here  be  justly  accorded  to 
him. 
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The  war  brought  out  many  singers,  — 
some  unheard  of  before  or  since,  —  and 
not  all  were  bad.  The  conditions  were 
favorable.  "Maryland!  My  Maryland," 
by  Randall ;  ''  A  Cry  to  Arms,"  by  Henry 
Timrod  ;  ''  The  Virginians  of  the  Valley," 
by  Ticknor,  burst  forth  in  splendor. 
Many  other  similar  songs  were  popular 
for  a  time.  The  army  supplied  the 
centre  of  population  which  was  wanting 
before,  A  good  thing  sung  its  way 
through  the  soldiers,  and  was  sent  to  all 
the  homes.  The  poet  was  popular.  It 
was  as  if  the  troubadours  had  come 
again.  Just  after  the  war,  J.  Wood 
Davidson  called  the  roll 
of  Southern  writers,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  answered.  Of 
those,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  were  poets. 
Others  sounded  notes 
of  war  or  wept  over 
dead  chieftains  ;  but 
when  defeat  and,  for 
the  time,  hopelessness 
came.  Father  Ryan 
sang  the  woes  of  the 
people,  and  his  ''  Con- 
quered Banner"  swept 
like  a  wail  over  the 
Southern  land.  While 
many  persons  pub- 
lished books,  and  some 
of  these,  like  the  works 
of  Caroline  Lee  Hentz, 
circulated  widely,  the  number  of  persons 
who  took  literature  pure  and  simple  for 
life  work  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Of  our  dead  wi iters  who 
gave  their  entire  lives  to  this  field,  when 
we  have  named  lidgar  Allan  Poe,  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  John  Esten  Cooke,  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne,  and  Sidney  Lanier,  we 
must  stop,  —  and  some  of  these  at  times 
turned  aside  to  profaner  things. 

Kennedy  brought  out  Poe,  but  Ken- 
nedy did  not  forget  his  law  and  politics 
for  any  caresses  of  literature.  Timrod 
comes  nearest  to  a  place  in  the  list  of 
any  not  named  in  it.  He  was  one  of 
the  purest  and  truest  poets  any  country 
has  produced  ;  but  his  work  was  done  by 
fits  and  starts.  An  adverse  fate,  we 
might     say    a    losing    fight    for    bread. 


forced   him    to  devote  most  of  the  days 
of  his  short  life  to  coarser  things. 

Of  none  of  the  five  named  have  regu- 
lar   biographies    been  published,  save  of 
Poe.     Enough  has    been  written  of   him 
to  suffice  for  all  the  others,  if  it  had  been 
properly    distributed    and    given   in    the 
right  spirit.     From  the  time  of  Griswold's 
attack    in  the  shape  of  biography,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  books  and  articles. 
Many  of  these    have  teemed  with  malig- 
nity, others  have   gone  far    to  the  other 
extreme ;  until    now  Edmund  Gosse  has 
put  Poe  at  the  head  of  American,  if  not 
of  modern  poets,  and  Page  tells  us  that 
the  sale  of  his  "  Tales  " 
in  London  far  exceeds 
the    sale  of   any  other 
xt  American's  works. 

^g  It  is  not  the  purpose 

^^W  of  this  article  to  enter 

upon    a    discussion    of 
that  unfortunate    child 


.'^ 


of  genius,  whom 


un- 


EDGAR   ALLAN   POE 

FROM    A    DAGUERREOTYPE    TAk 


RICHMOND    IN    1849. 


merciful  disaster  fol- 
lowed fast  and  followed 
faster,"  but  merely  to 
recognize  his  influence 
on  Southern  literature. 
He  lifted  the  Southern 
Lite)' a r v  Me sse nge r 
above  the  fate  which 
usually  befell  such 
things  in  the  South. 
The  contributors  to  this 
magazine  consisted  of 
such  men  as  Simms,  Hayne,  Timrod,  J.  R. 
Thompson,  Dr.  Bagby,  the  Cookes,  Lieut. 
Maury,  in  fact  almost  all  who  wrote  for 
several  years  before  the  war  in  this  re- 
gion. Some  of  these  wrote  long  after 
Poe  left  the  magazine.  Thompson  and 
Bagby  edited  it  in  turn. 

The  Messenger  under  Poe  gave  to  the 
world  Mitchell's  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor" 
from  beyond  the  Southern  border.  The 
pen  of  Poe,  while  often  tipped  with  gall 
when  he  essayed  the  critic's  task,  gave 
much  encouragement  to  his  brethren  of 
the  craft  from  the  section  which  he  always 
claimed  as  his  own. 

The  Cooper  of  the  South  was  William 
Gilmore  Simms.  He  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1806.  Like  many  other 
eminent  men  of  the  South,  he  combined 
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in  himself  the  blood  of  three  races, — 
the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Enghsh.  His 
early  opportunities  for  a  classical  educa- 
tion were  not  good,  but  he  read  much 
and  began  writing  early.  He  read  law, 
but  abandoned  it  to  edit  a  paper  in 
Charleston.  In  this  he  opposed  nullifica- 
tion, hence  the  paper  became  unpopular 
and  failed.  Literature  became  his  life 
work,  but  he  was  a  versatile  man.  Rich- 
ardson, in  his  recent  work  on  American 
literature,  says :  "  Simms  was  poet, 
dramatist,  Shakespearian  editor,  essayist, 
aphoristic  philosopher,  historian,  biog- 
rapher, lecturer,  commemorative  orator, 
legislator,  pro-slavery  apologist,  journalist, 
magazinist,  critic  and,  above  all,  novel- 
ist." 

He  began  as  a  poet,  and  during  his 
career  published  several  volumes  of 
verse.  These  cannot  now  be  easily  found 
in  the  book  market.  His  verse  usually 
bears  marks  of  haste  and  at  times  of 
carelessness.  However,  many  bright 
flashes  abound.  He  finally  abandoned 
poetry.  His  works  which  remain  are  tales 
with  a  historical  background.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  publishing  more  than  half 
a  hundred  books,  besides  sketches  and 
articles  innumerable.  His  first  novel 
was  "  Martin  Faber,"  pubhshed  in  1833. 
The  "Yemassee  "  is  considered  his  best 
story.  A  portion  of  his  stories  were 
brought  out  a  few  years  ago  in  ten  vol- 
umes, by  Armstrong.  Some  of  these 
are  "  Southward  Ho,"  "  Eutaw,"  ''  Kath- 
arine Walton,"  "Border  Beagles,"  "Guy 
Rivers,"  "  Beauchampe,"  "  The  Partisan," 
"Woodcraft";  and  there  are  others  of 
equally  euphonious  names. 

The  partisan  warfare  which  occurred 
when  the  Carolinas  were  overrun  by  the 
British  furnished  Simms  much  material. 
Some  of  these  works  had  an  immense 
circulation  when  first  published.  There 
is  rugged  strength  and  merit  in  much  of 
Simms's  work,  far  beyond  what  is  found  in 
some  which  is  much  more  read  to-day ; 
nevertheless  the  criticism  of  Poe  was  just : 
"  The  writer  evinced  a  strange  propensity 
for  minute  details  of  human  and  brute 
suffering,  and  even  indulged  at  times  in 
more  unequivocal  obscenities."  Others 
besides  Poe  have  complained  that  the 
conversations  of  his   characters    contain 


too  much  coarseness  and  profanity.  This 
comes  from  his  effort  at  "  literal  truthful- 
ness,"—  a  fault  in  which  lie  is  recently 
joined  by  many  writers.  The  faithfiilness 
of  his  scenes  to  the  times  in  which  their 
chief  incidents  transpired  gives  them  a 
permanent  literary  value.  Neither  can 
the  historian  afford  to  ignore  his  portraits 
of  such  men  as  Marion,  Sumter,  (iates 
and  other  American  officers  who  ojjer- 
ated  in  the  South,  as  well  as  his  descrip- 
tions of  British  officers  and  Tories. 

Simms  was  the  Maecenas  to  the  young 
writers  of  his  day.  Hayne,  Timrod,  and 
others  were  his  friends  and  often  met  at 
his  house  to  find  encouragement  and 
catch  inspiration.  At  Woodlands  he 
long  kept  open  house.  Bryant  is  said  to 
have  visited  him  two  or  three  times,  and 
other  hterary  men  from  a  distance  found 
welcome  there.  The  war,  which  stirred 
so  many  Southern  writers,  especially 
poets,  into  activity,  seemed  to  daze 
Simms.  The  tragedy  was  too  real.  The 
close  of  the  war  found  him  in  poverty  ex- 
treme, his  home  and  library  having  been 
burned  during  the  war.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  his  wife  having 
died  he  was  left  desolate  in  spirit.  For 
the  sake  of  his  children,  he  undertook 
heavy  contracts,  and  overwork  hastened 
the  end,  which  came  in  1870. 

What  Cooper  and  Simms  did  for  their 
sections,  John  Esten  Cooke  did  for  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  something  of  a  poet,  a 
fair  historian,  and  a  noveHst  who  some- 
times attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, notably  in  "  The  Virginia 
Comedians"  and  "Henry  St.  John, 
Gentleman."  John  Esten  Cooke  was 
born  at  Winchester  in  1830,  completed 
his  education  at  sixteen,  and  studied 
law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  litera- 
ture. His  novels  written  before  the  war 
are  better  than  those  written  later.  He 
became  careless  and  wrote  too  rapidly. 
His  rough  characters  are  not  so  prof^me 
as  those  of  Simms,  —  not  following  the 
example  of  "our  army  in  Flanders." 
Cooke  left  his  pen,  entered  the  army  as  a 
private,  rose  in  rank  and  surrenderetl 
with  Lee,  having  made  during  the  war  a 
fine  record  for  fidelity  and  courage.  His 
pen  was  thenceforth  busy  portraying 
scenes    through    which    he    had    passed. 
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"Surry  of  the  Eagle's  Nest "  is  under- 
stood to  be  autobiographical.  This  had 
immense  popularity  at  the  time,  as  did 
''Wearing  the  Gray,"  "  Mohun,"  and 
other  war  novels.  His  list  of  books  is 
too  long  for  his  fame.  Richardson  says  : 
"  The  best  novel  written  in  the  Southern 
States  before  the  war  is  *  The  Virginia 
Comedians'  of  John  Esten  Cooke.  Its 
author,  like  Simms,  was  an  inveterate 
bookmaker.  He  belonged  distinctly  to 
the  romantic-sentimental  school,  not  the 
realistic.  He  aimed  to  produce  novels 
and  novelettes  of    incident    or     passion, 
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rather  than  sketches  of  local  scenes  and 
characters.  The  past  of  Virginia  was 
more  vivid  in  his  mind  than  her  present. 
But  his  stories  are  not  sensational  in  the 
sanguinary  sense,  and  they  describe  cer- 
tain conditions  of  an  ancient  and  half- 
courtly  society.  Instead  of  the  wigwams 
and  cabin,  Cooke  presents  the  chariots 
and  brocade,  the  palace  and  capital,  the 
statesmen  and  beauties  of  picturesque  old 
Wilhamsburg,  once  the  Southern  Boston." 
Cooke  died  in  t886,  leaving  no  unworthy 
literary  heritage  to  his  people.  Besides 
more  than  a  score  of  novels,  he    wrote 

*  Copied   by   permission   from   Trent's    Life   of   Simms, 
published  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 


"Lee  and  his  Lieutenants,"  a  ''Life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson, ' '  and  a  "  History  of  Vir  - 
ginia  "  for  the  "Commonwealth  Series." 

The  poet  laureate  of  the  South  was 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  This  title  comes 
to  him  of  right,  by  his  art  and  by  his 
inspiration.  No  other  poet  of  his  region 
has  produced  so  much  good  poetry.  No 
other  has  been  more  fully  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries.  Nearly 
all  his  days  he  stood  first  among  his 
brethren.  He  was,  in  short,  during  her 
most  trying  time  of  doubt,  the  literary  high 
priest  of  the  South.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  prose  articles,  which  ought  to  be,  and 
doubtless  some  time  will  be,  gathered  into 
a  volume  ;  but  he  was  primarily  a  poet,  and 
truly  a  poet.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "  Po- 
etry is  nothing  less  than  the  most  perfect 
speech  of  man,  that  in  which  he  comes 
nearest  to  being  able  to  utter  the  truth. 
It  is  no  small  thing,  therefore,  to  succeed 
eminently  in  poetry."  Hayne  felt  this  to 
be  true,  and  dared  to  aim  at  no  less. 

Paul  H.  Hayne  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Jan.  I,  1830.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  who  met 
Webster  in  the  arena  of  debate.  His 
father,  Lieut.  Hayne,  was  lost  at  sea 
when  the  poet  was  a  child.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Charleston  College,  and  came 
from  school  a  poet.  He  early  became  an 
editor,  first  of  a  paper,  then  of  Russell's 
Magazine.  He  had  published  three  vol- 
umes of  poems  before  the  war.  In  that 
tempest  of  ruin  he  lost  his  property,  except 
some  land  in  the  pine  barrens  of  Georgia. 
Thither  he  went,  with  his  faithful,  helpful 
wife,  and  built  a  cheap  cottage,  to  begin 
with  his  unaided  pen  a  struggle  which 
has  already  carried  his  name  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  to  every  home,  but  which  at 
the  time  hardly  brought  bread.  From 
"  Copse  Hill "  poems  reached  the  pages 
of  all  the  leading  periodicals.  In  fact, 
Hayne  had  to  write  too  much.  His  en- 
forced isolation  did  not  sour  his  spirit. 
Nature  was  his  companion,  and  in  him 
voices  of  the  pines,  the  phases  of  the 
wood,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  waters, 
the  night,  the  flowers,  all  found  an  inter- 
preter. He  gave  to  his  verse  a  graceful, 
scholarly  finish.  He  has  something  of 
Wordsworth's  eye  for  nature,  with  '1  enny- 
son's   word-music,  and    at    times  almost 
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the  sensuousness  of  Keats.  His  com- 
plete poems  were  published  in  1882, 
though  a  few  of  his  best  were  written 
after.  "  Face  to  Face,"  written  just  be- 
fore his  death,  is,  perhaps,  his  very  best. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  says  :  "  The  best 
biography  of  Col  Hayne,  that  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  be  written,  is  the  poet's  '  Life 
of  Henry  Timrod.'  That  essay  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sympathetic  in  the 
language  ;  for  in  portraying  the  poetic  na- 
ture of  Timrod,  we  see  the  tender,  lumi- 
nous, and  inspired  soul  of  Hayne  himself 
by  reflection."  Early  in  July,  1886,  this 
child  of  song  passed  away,  entering  in  real 
triumph  a  cloud  of  almost  visible  splendor. 
With  him  the  poet  and  seer  were  one. 
He  aspired  to  and  he  reached  the  highest 
calling  among  men. 

Lanier,  beginning  to  write  after  the 
war,  is  usually  named  with  writers  other 
than  those  already  mentioned  ;  but  while 
his  writings  differed  from  all  which  had 
gone  before,  he  really  passed  away  m 
1 88 1,  five  years  before  Hayne.  Sidney 
Lanier  was  born  in  1842,  and  purposed, 
but  did  not  attempt,  literature  before  the 
war.  He  took  up  the  pen  soon  after 
coming  out  of  the  army,  where  he  had 
served  as  a  private  from  choice.  He 
was  a  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  from  which 
place  some  of  his  first  poems  emanated. 
Few  poets  have  come  to  fame  in  so  short 
a  time  as  Lanier.  In  1867  he  was  a 
country  school  teacher,  still  later  a  clerk 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.;  yet  in  1876  he 
wrote  the  "Centennial  Cantata,"  and  in 
1888,  in  Baltimore,  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumph,  a  costly  bust  was  un- 
veiled in  his  honor,  while  the  leading 
literary  men  of  America  came  or  wrote 
to  call  him  great. 

Lanier  began  his  career  after  his 
health  was  lost.  History  hardly  furnishes 
another  case  of  such  stubborn  work  in 
the  face  of  death.  He  felt  that  he  had 
a  message  to  his  race,  and  he  hastened 
to  deliver  that  message  before  the  last 
sands  should  be  spent.  He  wrote  while 
gasping  for  breath ;  he  wrote  while  life 
was  burning  away  with  the  fever-fires  of 
consumption.  His  last  and  most  ambi- 
tious poem,  "  Sunrise,"  was  written  while 
his  temperature  was  Hterally  at  one  hun- 
dred and  four. 


Ivanier  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet. 
In  firict  he  took  the  form  of  music  for  his 
model  of  form  in  verse.  This  was  the 
distinctive  theory  upon  which  he  sought 
to  reform  poetic  art.  His  music  carried 
him  to  Baltimore.  His  literary  talent 
made  him  a  place  in  the  facuky  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Here  his  improve- 
ment was  rapid,  as  he  found  books  and  a 
congenial  atmosphere  for  work.  His 
place  has  not  been  fully  settled  by  criti- 
cism, but  it  cannot  be  a  mean  one.  No 
one  doubts  that  a  longer  life  would  have 
given  him  a  rank  among  the  great  princes 
of  song.  To  his  wife  he  wrote  :  "  Let  my 
name  perish.  The  poetry  is  good  poetry, 
and  the  music  is  good  music,  and  beauty 
dieth  not,  and  the  soul  that  needs  it  will 
find  It."  / 

Lanier  has  left  us  one  novel,  "  Tiger 
Lilies,"  two  volumes  of  lectures,  some 
books  for  boys,  and  his  volume  of  Poems 
published  after  his  death. 


SIDNEY   LANIER. 

All  the  magazines  and  many  publishing 
houses  bear  witness  now,  as  we  remarked 
at  the  beginning,  of  a  great  literary  move- 
ment in  the  South.  While  we  honor 
those  who  are  called  to-day,  let  us  not 
forget  the  pioneers  who  made  the  field 
ready  for  the  dawn  by  toiling  in  ^' 
night. 


the 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM. 

By  Philip  Stafford  Moxom. 


DEQUATE  knowledge 
and  fairness  of  mind 
are  equally  necessary  to 
sound  judgment  on  any 
question,  but  especially 
on  a  question  that  so 
quickly  and  so  power- 
fully excites  in  many  minds  either  fear 
or  resentment,  or  both,  as  the  question 
of  Socialism.  The  vast  majority  of  mis- 
judgments  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  of  that  half-knowledge  which  holds 
one's  ideas  in  a  confusing  twilight,  in 
which  nothing  is  seen  distinctly.     Next 
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to  God's  grace,  the  most  important 
qualification  for  rational  living  is  the 
possession  of  clear  ideas.  In  the  minds 
of  many  otherwise  intelligent  men  and 
women  there  is  a  woful  dearth  of  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  Socialism.  Un- 
fortunately the  want  of  clear  ideas 
often  seems  to  put  no  check  on  the  dis- 
position to  express  the  most  positive 
judgments.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  vol- 
ubility and  positiveness  of  utterance  are 
perilously  increased  by  lack  of  real 
information.  Some  one,  speaking  to 
Douglas  jerrold  of  a  third  person,  asked, 
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"Does  he  know  anything?"  "Know 
anything  !  "  repHed  Jerrold,  '■^  he  does  not 
even  suspect  any  thing''  The  way  in 
which  many  people  jumble  together 
Socialism,  Communism,  Nationalism,  and 
Anarchism,  and  succeed  in  missing  the 
true  meaning  of  each  and  all  of  these 
terms,  gives  one  a  vivid  sense  of  human 
capacity  for  unsuspecting  ignorance. 
There  are  historical  reasons,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  there  is  no  inherent  justification 
for  the  consternation  into  which  many  ex- 
cellent people  are  thrown  by  the  word 
"  Socialism."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ciplined mind  that  it  fearlessly  and  calmly 
considers  any  fact  in  the  Ufe  of  mankind 
and  seeks  to  discover  its  real  nature  and 
significance.  We  are  often  the  fools  of 
our  own  fears.  That  which  we  most  have 
dreaded  sometimes  proved  to  be  that 
which  is  most  our  helper. 

My  task  in  the  present  paper  is  neither 
historical  nor  altogether  critical.  It  is 
true  that  already  Christian  Socialism  has 
a  history.  In  that  history,  the  teachings 
and  labors  of  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and 
Hughes  in  England,  De  Lamenais  in 
France,  Todt,  Stocker,  and  Von  Ketteler 
in  Germany,  and  De  Laveleye  in 
Belgium,  have  a  large  place.  It  is  true 
also  that  there  are  powerful  Christian 
Socialist  organizations  to-day,  especially 
in  England,  which  are  making  history 
that  by  and  by  will  be  read  by  many  with 
deep  and  sympathetic  interest.  But  at 
present,  I  seek  to  interpret  a  temper  and 
tendency  rather  than  to  give  an  account 
of  past  social  movements,  or  to  present 
in  detail  a  specific  scheme  of  social 
organization. 

Christian  Sociahsm  stands  for  a  way  of 
looking  at  things  socially.  It  occupies" 
the  point  of  view  of  Christianity;  in  a 
word,  the  point  of  view  of  Him  who, 
more  fully  than  any  one  else,  at  once 
announced  and  illustrated  the  precept, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

In  a  session  of  the  International  Peace 
Congress  in  London  du-ring  the  summer 
of  1890,  a  member  of  the  French  dele- 
gation, M.  des  Moulins,  moved  to  amend 
a  certain  resolution  by  substituting  for 
the  word  "brotherhood"  {fj^aternite^ 
the      term       "solidarity"      {solidarite) . 


Either  the  former  word  had  some  un- 
pleasant associations  in  his  mind,  or  he 
preferred  the  scientific  term.  Another 
member  of  the  French  delegation,  the 
venerable  M.  Frederic  Passy,  success- 
fully resisted  the  proposed  amendment 
by  an  argument,  one  sentence  of  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  Said  M.  Passy : 
"Solidarite  is  a  fact;  bruzzerhood  is  a 
fact,  but  it  is  also  a  sentiment !  '' 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  more  powerful 
than  a  real  sentiment.  The  sentiment  of 
liberty  overthrew  political  despotism  and 
abolished  slavery ;  the  sentiment  of 
brotherhood  must  sooner  or  later  remove 
surviving  despotisms  and  bondages  of 
social  and  industrial  life. 

Christian  Socialism  is  both  a  sentiment 
and  a  fact.  As  a  fact  it  has  an  economic 
side  ;  it  involves  an  economic  system  that 
in  fundamental  principles  is  not  different 
from  the  purest  form  of  scientific  Social- 
ism. "  The  alpha  and  omega  of  Social- 
ism," says  Schafifle  in  his  Quintessenz  des 
Socialisnius,  "  is  the  transformation  of  pi^i- 
vate  competing  capitals  into  a  united  col- 
lective capital."  The  alpha  and  omega  of 
Christian  Sociahsm  is  the  realization  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  Christ  to  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  politics.  That  these 
two  are  not  antagonistic  but  strictly  har- 
monious becomes  apparent  when  one 
seriously  reflects  on  the  necessary  relation 
between  prevaihng  human  sentiment  and 
human  action.  Indeed,  the  distinguished 
Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye  has  said  :  "  In 
every  Christian  there  is  a  germ  of  Social- 
ism, and  every  Socialist  is  unwittingly  a 
Christian." 

Sociahsm  is  the  opposite  of  unsocial- 
ism.  It  contemplates  men  working  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit  rather  than 
against  each  other  for  individual  gain.  It 
is  the  practical  as  well  as  philosophic  op- 
posite of  selfish  individualism.  The  in- 
dividuahstic  conception  of  society  is 
expressed  in  that  diabolical  adage, 
"  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost";  and,  as  no  man 
can  separate  himself  wholly  from  society, 
the  thoroughgoing  individualist  sacrifices 
society  to  his  own  selfish  interest. 

Now,  then,  Christian  Socialists  say,  if 
love   is  the  divine  law  of  life,  if  men  are 
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meant  to  be  brothers  and  helpers  instead 
of  rivals  and  hurters  of  each  other,  if  Jesus 
Christ  meant  what  he  said,  and  spoke 
with  any  authority  when  he  said  of  love 
to  God  with  the  whole  heart,  soul,  strength, 
and  mind,  and  love  to  neighbor  as  to 
self,  "  On  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,"  then  there  is  a  possible 
social  organization  in  which  economic 
relations  shall  be  moral  and  wholly  be- 
neficent, in  which  men  shall  not  cut  the 
ground  from  under  each  other's  feet  for 
the  sake  of  private  gain,  and  in  which  the 
economic  monstrosities  that  mark  our 
present  industrial  system  cannot  exist.  It 
is  the  assumption  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  it  was 
taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
practicable  down  to  the  smallest,  most 
purely  commercial  transaction  between 
man  and  man,  and  that  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  spirit  the  people  as  they 
grow  enlightened  will  steadily  and  ever 
more  completely  adjust  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  government  and  industry. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  if  scientific 
Socialism  and  Christian  Socialism  are 
economically  identical,  why  use  the  adjec- 
tive "  Christian  "  ?  Because  the  Christian 
Socialist  puts  the  spirit  or  temper  which 
is  characteristic  of  Christ  before  econom- 
ics. He  would  have  that  spirit  create 
and  inform  economics.  He  believes  that 
Christian  and  scientific  economics  are, 
or  should  be,  identical.  He  aims  not  at 
social  revolution,  but  at  social  evolution 
along  the  line  of  that  idea  and  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood,  which,  because 
it  is  divine,  is  at  once  the  most  beneficent 
and  the  most  rational.  Christian  Social- 
ists believe  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
mere  annex  to  the  secular  occupations 
of  men,  —  a  private  chapel  for  occasional 
use,  —  but  that  it  is  a  "spirit  and  life" 
which  is  to  qualify  and  guide  all  human 
action.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  professed  Christians  to  say  that 
*'  religion  is  religion,  and  business  is  busi- 
ness" ;  but  Christian  Socialists  hold  that 
there  is  no  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
house  of  worship  that  ought  not  to  attach 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that 
men  should  regard  each  other  as  be- 
nevolently in  their  mutual  relations  in  in- 
dustry and  trade  as  ihey  are  assumed  to 


do  when  gathered  about  the  same  com- 
munion table. 

But  many  say,  "  All  Christians  hold  to 
the  obligation  of  love  to  our  neighbor  as 
to  ourselves.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
Sociahsm?  "  Just  this  :  the  quintessence 
of  Socialism  morally  is  love  between  man 
and  man  as  the  ruling  motive  of  action. 
The  quintessence  of  Socialism  econom- 
ically is  co-operation  of  each  with  all  in 
those  industries  which  produce  the  sus- 
tenance of  individual  and  social  life.  It 
is  entirely  possible  to  separate  the  spirit 
of  Socialism  from  the  method  by  which 
at  any  moment  men  may  seek  to  realize 
that  spirit  in  the  constitution  of  society. 
But  Christian  Socialists  believe  that  only 
by  some  form  of  co-operative  industry 
can  the  true  spirit  express  itself  and  at- 
tain the  desired  end  of  the  good  of  all  at 
the  involuntary  expense  of  none. 

It  is  true  that  all  Christians  theoreti- 
cally beheve  in  the  obligation  of  love.  In 
form,  certainly,  they  accept  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  relations  of  men  to 
each  other.  But  the  Christian  SociaUst 
asks,  does  any  one  need  to  ponder  long 
the  actual  state  of  the  world  socially  and 
economically  in  order  to  perceive  that  in 
the  industrial  and  economic  relations  of 
men  the  principle  of  love  does  not  pre- 
vail and  is  not  suffered  to  prevail  ?  Is  it 
not  apparent  to  the  candid  mind,  that 
our  industrial  system,  with  its  professed 
liberty  of  competition  and  its  actual  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  despotisms,  is 
distinctly  not  the  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle? 

Since  my  task  is  mainly  one  of  defi- 
nition and  interpretation,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  somewhat  at  length  from 
that  renowned  Christian  scholar,  Brooke 
Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Durham. 
In  an  address  to  the  Church  Congress 
in  Hull,  England,  Oct.  i,  1890,  Bishop 
Westcott  said  :  — 

"  The  term  *  Socialism  '  has  been  discredited  by 
its  connection  with  many  extravagant  and  revolu- 
tionary schemes;  but  it  is  a  term  which  needs  to 
be  claimed  for  nobler  iises.  It  has  no  necessary 
affmity  with  any  form  of  violence  or  confiscation 
or  class  selfishness.  .  .  .  Socialism  is  the  opposite 
of  individualism,  and  it  is  by  contrast  with  indi- 
vidualism that  the  true  character  of  Socialism  can 
best  be  discerned.  Individualism  and  Sociahsm 
correspond  with  opposite  views  of  humanity.  In- 
dividualism regards  humanity  as  made  up  of  dis- 
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connected  or  warring  atoms;  Socialism  regards  it 
as  an  organic  whole,  a  vital  unity  formed  by  the 
combination  of  contributory  members  mutually 
interdependent.  It  follows  that  Socialism  differs 
from  individualism  both  in  method  and  in  aim. 
The  method  of  Socialism  is  co-operation;  the 
method  of  individuaUsm  is  competition.  The  one 
regards  man  as  working  with  man  for  a  common 
end;  the  other  regards  man  as  working  against 
man  for  private  gain.  The  aim  of  Socialism  is 
the  fulfilment  of  service;  the  aim  of  individualism 
is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage, 
riches,  place,  or  fame.  Socialism  seeks  such  an 
organization  of  hfe  as  shall  secure  for  every  one 
the  most  complete  development  of  his  powers; 
individualism  seeks  primarily  the  satisfaction  of 
the  particular  wants  of  each  one,  in  the  hope  that 
the  pursuit  of  private  interest  will  in  the  end  se- 
cure public  welfare." 

The  address  concludes  with  these 
striking  words  :  — 

"The  proof  of  Christianity  which  is  prepared 
by  God,  as  I  believe,  for  our  times,  is  a  Christian 
society  filled  with  one  spirit  in  tv.'o  forms,  right- 
eousness and  love." 

Many  will  approve  this  last  statement 
who  refuse  to  give  even  a  candid  thought 
to  Christian  Socialism.  Do  they  not 
perceive  that,  if  society  is  filled  with 
righteousness  and  love,  it  must  be  struc- 
turally a  very  different  society  from  that 
which  now  exists?  Christian  SociaHsm 
is  a  movement  toward  the  realization  of 
such  a  society  as  Dr.  Westcott  has 
described,  by  the  endeavor  simultaneously 
to  bring  the  Church  to  the  true  point  of  view 
morally,  —  the  point  of  view  given  by 
Jesus  Christ,  —  and  to  create  in  Christian 
minds  that  degree  of  economic  enlighten- 
ment which  will  make  political  action  for 
economic  ends  rational  and  beneficent. 
It  is  common,  and  it  is  very  easy,  to  sneer 
at  Christian  Socialists  as  visionaries,  or  to 
denounce  them  as  revolutionary.  In 
their  fundamental  idea  they  are  visionary 
only  as  Jesus  Christ  was  visionary,  as  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  and  prophets  have 
been  visionary.  As  to  their  practical 
aim  they  fearlessly  subject  themselves  to 
the  severest  scientific  criticism,  with  the 
disposition  and  purpose  to  adjust  their 
methods  to  the  necessary  implications  of 
all  clearly  determined  economic  facts. 
They  beheve  that  the  better  social  order 
v/ill  come  as  a  true  product  of  moral  and 
spiritual  influences  and  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  organic  social  develop- 
ment.    They   are    not    looking   for   any 


"fool's  Paradise,"  but  they  do  expect 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  come,  that  it 
is  coming,  through  divinely  guided  human 
endeavor,  and  that  in  that  Kingdom, 
even  in  its  nascent  form,  there  will  be  an 
approximate  realization  of  the  law  of 
love  ;  and  that  the  Golden  Rule  will  be 
no  longer  an  impracticable  and  unat- 
tempted  ideal  in  the  sphere  of  man's 
industrial  relations,  but  a  formula  for 
universal  conduct.  They  do  hold  that 
the  logic  of  social  evolution,  as  a  divine 
process  in  humanity,  makes  it  not  only 
probable  but  inevitable  that,  as  slavery 
yielded  to  feudalism  and  feudalism  to 
economic  individualism  with  its  attendant 
features  of  wage-labor,  competition,  and 
increasing  capitalistic  domination,  so  the 
present  system  must  be  and  will  be  dis- 
placed by  a  system  under  which  economic 
production  and  distribution  will  be  se- 
cured by  the  co-operation  of  all  members 
of  the  state  for  the  good  of  all.  They  hold, 
moreover,  that  economic  combination,  as 
defined  by  Schafifle,  will  not  repress  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  emancipate  individu- 
ality, giving  it  opportunity  and  scope 
for  the  fullest  development ;  that  it  will 
not  destroy  competition,  but  will  purify 
it  and  restrict  it  to  its  proper  field ;  and 
that  it  will  invade  no  rights,  but,  instead, 
will  make  possible  the  realization  of 
fundamental  rights.  Christian  Socialism 
pats  emphasis  on  the  worth  of  man 
rather  than  on  the  worth  of  any  material 
possession ;  and  it  places  duties  before 
rights,  because  the  fulfilment  of  duties  is 
the  necessary  condition  for  the  free  and 
beneficent  exercise  of  rights.  The  law  of 
love  is  determinative  of  both  duties  and 
rights.  It  is  not  only  the  basis  and 
spring  of  ethics,  but  also  the  univer- 
sal moral  test.  Christian  Socialism  is 
grounded  in  the  universality  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethics;  apart  from  that  principle  it 
has  no  reason  of  being. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to 
take  up  in  detail  some  of  the  obstructions 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  my  theme.  "  Truth  is  the  strong 
thing."  My  main  endeavor  shall  be  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  readers  for  an 
honest  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of 
Christian  Socialism,  and,  if  possible  to 
stimulate    them    to    such    investigation, 
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rather  than  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
any  theory. 

I.  The  first  of  these  obstructions  is 
the  instinctive  and  unreasoning  conserva- 
tism, which  prevents  many  men  from  see- 
ing or  even  suspecting  that  there  can  be 
any  social  order  other  than  that  with 
which  they  are  famihar  by  experience. 
Are  intelhgent  readers  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  wage-labor  is 
but  of  yesterday?  The  economic  and 
industrial  institutions  of  men  are  no 
more  fixed  than  their  political  institutions. 
In  Europe,  generally,  absolute  monarchy 
was  supplanted  by  constitutional  mon- 
archy only  a  century  ago.  The  mediae- 
val forms  of  industry  and  of  land  tenure 
gave  way  to  the  beginnings  of  free  labor 
and  competitive  industry,  that  is,  free 
competitive  individualism,  in  the  decade 
of  the  last  century  marked  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Thomas  Kirkup  truly  says 
that  "  Free  private  ownership  of  land,  the 
free  right  to  choose  what  industry  you 
please,  and  to  follow  it  as  you  please, 
have,  even  in  Western  Europe,  come  into 
force  only  since  1789."  The  present 
social  and  economic  order  is  only  a  stage 
in  the  long  process  of  social  development. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  last. 

"  God  plants  us  where  we  grow,'' 

said  Browning;  and  Tennyson,  another 
of  the  prophet-poets  of  our  century,  has 
said  with  Shakespearian  force  :  — 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

The  custom  or  the  dogma  that  was 
good  yesterday  may  not  be  good  to-day. 
Because  humanity  is  alive,  it  must  grow, 
and  because  it  is  capable  of  ideals,  and 
is  guided  by  God,  it  must  be  progressive. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  rational  to  ex- 
pect changes  in  methods  of  industry. 
No  one  can  study  the  social  life  of  our 
time  without  perceiving  that  society  is 
actually  in  process  of  transition.  The 
deep-lying  tendency  of  social  life  is 
steadily  away  from  the  extreme  economic 
individualism  which  characterized  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  The  social 
order  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  pure  com- 
petitive individualism,  and  a  new  order, 


call  it  what  you  will,  —  economic  syncre- 
tism, collectivism,  centralized  capitalism, 
state  sociahsm,  or  nationahsm,  —  is  capsu- 
late  in  the  present. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we 
shall  have  Socialism  or  not.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply.  How  much  shall  we  have? 
The  bugbear  of  timid  minds  is  already 
here.  A  little  reflection  will  make  this 
apparent  to  the  dullest  intellect'.  In  a 
republic,  or  a  country  that  is  practically 
republican  or  democratic  in  its  govern- 
ment, like  England,  there  are  inevitable 
Socialistic  elements,  though  as  yet, 
through  the  persistence  of  archaic  ideas 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  government 
to  the  people,  these  Socialistic  elements 
are  not  generally  recognized  as  such.  The 
army,  navy,  postal  service,  highways, 
parks,  schools,  municipal  sanitation,  in 
many  cases  municipal  light  and  water 
service,  factory  and  railway  legislation, 
and  hundreds  of  other  elements  and 
functions  of  pubHc  life,  are  distinctly  So- 
cialistic in  their  nature.  England  fur- 
nishes, perhaps,  the  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  present  rapid  progess  toward 
Socialism,  as  evinced  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing extent  of  its  actual  municipal 
and  national  collectivism.  Says  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  :  — 

"  The  innumerable  multiplicity  of  services  no\^' 
performed  by  the  local  governing  authorities 
makes  it  indeed  impossible  to  record  them  all, 
and  causes  the  English  government,  in  its  various 
ramifications,  to  be  by  far  the  largest  direct  em- 
ployer of  labor  in  the  country.  Besides  our  inter- 
national relations  and  the  army,  navy,  police  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  community  now  carries 
on  for  itself,  in  some  part  or  another  of  these 
islands,  the  post-office,  telegraphs,  carriage  of 
small  commodities,  coinage,  surveys,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  currency  and  note  issue,  the  provision 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  making,  sweeping, 
lighting,  and  repairing  of  the  streets,  roads,  and 
bridges,  life  insurance,  the  grant  of  annuities, 
shipbuilding,"  etc. 

The  passage  is  too  long  to  give  in  full, 
but  Mr.  Webb  mentions  nearly  one  hun- 
dred important  particulars,  and  then 
adds : — 

"  Every  one  of  these  functions,  including  even 
the  army,  navy,  police,  and  courts  of  justice,  was 
at  one  time  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  v/as  a 
source  of  legitimate  individual  investment  of  cap- 
ital. Step  by  step  the  community  has  absorbed 
them  wholly  or  partially,  and  the  area  of  private 
exploitation  has  been  lessened." 
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Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  right :  England 
is  rapidly  drifting  into  Socialism.  And 
it  must  be  said  that  England  was  never 
better  governed  than  it  is  to-day,  and  no 
nation  is  more  vigorously  and  effectively 
grappling  with  its  own  social  problems 
than  the  English  nation.  Yet  it  must 
also  be  said  that  very  many  Englishmen 
do  not  perceive  the  meaning  of  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  about 
them.  It  is  an  amusing  but  not  at  all 
a  fancy  sketch  that  Mr.  Webb  draws  in 
these  words : — 

"  The  *  practical  man,'  oblivious  or  contemptu- 
ous of  any  theory  of  the  social  organism  or  general 
principles  of  social  organization,  has  been  forced, 
by  the  necessities  of  the  time,  into  an  ever-deep- 
ening coUectivist  channel.  Socialism,  of  course, 
he  still  rejects  and  despises.  The  individualist  city 
councillor  will  walk  along  the  municipal  pave- 
ment, lit  by  municipal  gas  and  cleansed  by  muni- 
cipal brooms,  with  municipal  water,  and  seeing  by 
the  municipal  clock  in  the  municipal  market  that 
he  is  too  early  to  meet  his  children  coming  from 
the  municipal  school  hard  by  the  county  lunatic 
asylum  and  municipal  hospital,  will  use  the 
national  telegraph  system  to  tell  them  not  to  walk 
through  the  municipal  park,  but  to  come  by  the 
municipal  tramway,  to  meet  him  in  the  municipal 
reading-room,  by  the  municipal  art  gallery, 
museum  and  library,  where  he  intends  to  con- 
sult some  of  the  national  publications  in  order  to 
prepare  his  next  speech  in  the  municipal  town 
hall,  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  canals  and 
the  increase  of  the  government  control  over  the 
railway  system.  '  Socialism,  sir,'  he  will  say, 
'  don't  waste  the  time  of  a  practical  man  by  your 
fantastic  absurdities.  Self-help,  sir,  individual  self- 
help,  that's  what's  made  our  city  what  it  is.'  " 

The  increasing  tendency  of  the  times, 
say  the  Christian  Socialists,  is  toward  So- 
cialism ;  and  this  tendency,  they  affirm, 
attests  at  once  the  progressiveness  of  the 
human  species,  industrially  as  well  as  po- 
litically, and  the  slowly  growing  con- 
sciousness that  the  community  or  the 
state  is  organically  one ;  and  only  that 
social  system  is  sound  which  contemplates 
and  provides  for  the  health  and  comfort 
and  free  development  of  all  its  members. 

That  many  men  are  bhnd  to  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of 
prophecy  all  about  us  is  not  strange.  It 
has  been  so  in  the  past. 

"  Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market 

Hears  the  low,  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  crises,  God's  stern  winnowers. 

From  whose  feet  earth's  chaff  must  fly. 
Never  seems  the  choice  momentous 

Till  the  judgment  has  passed  by." 


A  different  and  a  more  peaceful  crisis 
than  that  of  which  Lowell  sang  is  upon 
us.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  prepare 
for  it  by  seeking  to  know  the  real  facts 
and  forces  of  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem, and  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
are  now  going  on,  and  to  aid  in  making 
the  transition  tranquil  and  beneficent. 

2.  A  second  obstruction  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  Christian  Socialism  is 
the  lingering  force  of  certain  economic 
dogmas  that  upon  examination  prove  to 
be  economic  fallacies.  The  only  one  I 
need  to  mention  here  is  that  one  so  often 
quoted  as  if  it  had  biblical  authority, 
"  Competition  is  the  Hfe  of  trade."  So 
far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  con- 
trary is  true.  Unlimited  competition  is 
the  death  of  legitimate  trade.  An  able 
article  in  the  Forum  for  December,  1891, 
luminously  demonstrates  this.  But  it 
needs  no  demonstration  beyond  that  of 
experience.  The  larger  part  of  the 
economic  legislation  of  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  to  restrain  and  limit  competi- 
tion. "  Competition  is  war."  Unre- 
strained it  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  weaker  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  it  pares  down  wages 
to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  laborer 
can  live  and  work.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  recent  American  economists.  Prof.  J. 
B.  Clark,  says :  "  Competition  without 
moral  restraints  is  a  monster."  Free 
competition,  hailed  at  first  as  economic 
emancipation  and  the  panacea  of  all  in- 
dustrial ills,  soon  proved  itself,  first  a 
doubtful  benefit  and  then  a  positive  evil. 
Says  Prof.  Clark  :  "  The  purely  competi- 
tive system  of  industry  has  had  its  youth, 
its  manhood,  and  its  decrepitude.  It  has 
developed,  first,  a  conservative  rivalry, 
then  a  sharp  and  destructive  contest,  and, 
finally,  a  movement  toward  consolidation 
and  monopoly."  The  recent  rapid 
formation  of  "  trusts "  in  the  spheres 
both  of  production  and  of  distribution 
demonstrates  that  competition  has  be^ 
come  intolerable,  and  the  very  men  who 
once  loudly  advocated  competition  as  a 
sound  economic  principle  have  been  the 
first  to  destroy  competition  by  creating 
gigantic  monopolies.  The  situation  to- 
day is  immensely  significant.  Competi- 
tion  has    stimulated    the    invention    of 
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labor-saving  machines  and  enormously 
increased  power  to  produce  and  to  dis- 
tribute. In  that  fact  lies  its  temporary 
and  only  historic  justification.  But  the 
"  trust,"  the  child  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem, now  turns  and  destroys  its  parent. 

The  purely  competitive  principle,  when 
tried  by  the  higher  ethics,  is  proved  im- 
moral. A  well-known  student  of  eco- 
nomic sciences  says  :  — 

"  The  free  play  of  individual  interests  tends  to 
force  the  moral  sentiment  pervading  any  trade 
down  to  the  level  of  that  which  characterizes  the 
worst  man  who  can  maintain  himself  in  it.  So 
far  as  morals  are  concerned,  it  is  the  character  of 
the  worst  men  and  not  of  the  best  men  that  gives 
color  to  business  society." 

I  may  quote  from  this  writer.  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Michigan  University, 
a  single  illustration  of  this  startling  state- 
ment :  — 

"  Suppose  that  of  ten  manufacturers  nine  have 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  evils  that  flow  from 
protracted  labor  on  the  part  of  women  and 
children,  and,  were  it  in  their  power,  would 
gladly  produce  cottons  without  destroying  family 
life,  and  without  setting  in  motion  those  forces 
that  must  ultimately  result  in  race-deterioration. 
But  the  tenth  man  has  no  such  apprehensions. 
The  claims  of  family  life,  the  rights  of  childhood, 
and  the  maintenance  of  social  well-being  are  but 
words  to  him.  He  measures  success  wholly  by 
the  rate  of  profit,  and  controls  his  business  solely 
with  a  view  to  grand  sales.  If  now  the  state 
stand  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  whose  only 
duty  is  to  put  down  a  riot  when  a  strike  occurs 
(a  duty  which  government  in  this  country  is  giv- 
ing up  to  private  management),  the  nine  men 
will  be  forced  to  conform  to  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  one.  Their  goods  come  into  competition 
with  his  goods,  and  we  who  purchase  do  not  in- 
quire under  what  conditions  they  were  manufac- 
tured. In  this  manner  it  is  that  men  of  the 
lowest  character  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
the  moral  tone  to  the  entire  business  community." 

Under  the  competitive  system  many  a 
business  man  feels  impelled  to  say,  when 
confronted  with  the  evils  which  appear 
in  industrial  life  down  even  to  the  utmost 
horrors  of  "  sweating  "  :  "I  am  powerless, 
however  much  I  might  desire  to  manage 
my  business  on  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  getting  the  most  out  of  the  men 
for  the  least  money."  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of 
all  the  people  to  protect  the  some  who 
are  the  victims  of  a  system  that  is 
founded  on  "  self-interest,"  that  is,  on 
private  greed.  Socialism  recognizes  the 
bad  morals  and   the  bad  economics  for 


the  whole  people  of  the  competitive 
system,  and  is  ostensibly  a  complete 
remedy  for  those  twin  evils.  -  It  does 
not  destroy  competition  in  the  right 
sense,  but  it  aims  to  elevate  it  to  an 
honorable  emulation,  a  fair  and  friendly 
rivalry.  In  the  language  of  Thomas 
Kirkup,  the  Scotch  economist,  under 
Socialism,  "  the  widest  recognition  of 
merit  would  be  a  possible  and  desirable 
thing.  It  would  be  a  control  of  society 
by  the  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
There  would  be  competition  for  social 
distinctions  and  rewards,  but  that  com- 
petition which  places  at  hazard  the  daily 
bread  of  so  many  of  the  industrious 
people  would.  Socialists  hope,  be  en- 
tirely abolished." 

3.  The  last  obstruction  to  candid  con- 
sideration and  just  treatment  of  Christian 
Socialism,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
misconceptions  concerning  Socialism 
which,  for  various  reasons,  possess  many 
minds.  Among  these  misconceptions 
are  :  — 

(i.)  The  notion  that  Socialism  in- 
volves spoliation,  or  invasion  of  indi- 
vidual rights  in  property.  Ex-Senator 
Ingalls,  who  facetiously  described  him- 
self as  "a  statesman  out  of  a  job,"  is 
credited  with  saying  that  "  statistics 
show  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  men 
fail  in  life."  There  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  this  estimate.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  men  who  engage  in  manufac- 
turing or  mercantile  pursuits  do  fail  to 
realize  a  fortune,  and  many  fail  even  of 
a  competence ;  while  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
large  numbers  sink  into  positive  indi- 
gence. The  chief  explanation  of  this 
fact  is  found  in  the  competitive  system. 
The  weak  men  and  the  ill-furnished  men 
are  pushed  to  the  wall.  The  track  of 
every  monopoly  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  ruined  enterprises.  But  the  ex-senator 
goes  on  to  say  that  ''Socialists  propose  to 
dispossess  the  ten  per  cent,  who  have 
succeeded,  and  put  the  ninety  per  cent 
who  have  failed  on  top  to  manage  affairs." 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  of 
Senator  Ingalls's  intelligence  could  make 
a  statement  so  ridiculous  and  so  entirely 
contrary  to  truth  as  to  suggest  extreme 
disingenuousness  or  unpardonable  igno- 
rance on  his  part. 
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It  is  inconceivable  to  a  candid  and 
reasonably  well-informed  man  that  Chris- 
tian Socialism,  which  is  based  on  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  should  in- 
volve so  radical  a  self-contradiction  as 
the  invasion  of  any  individual  right.  So- 
cialism is  not  communism.  "Christian 
Socialists,"  says  a  recent  writer  on  this 
subject,  ''beHeve  in  every  man's  having 
his  own  house,  his  own  home,  his  own 
furnishings,  his  own  personal  belongings, 
his  own  ancestral  and  family  effects,  his 
own  money."  Socialism  does  contem- 
plate that  land  and  capital  (including  in 
this  last  term  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion) shall  be  under  collective  or  co- 
operative management,  and  that  thus  the 
fruits  of  joint  labor,  and  the  unearned 
increment  in  value  of  land,  which  the 
community  and  no  individual  creates, 
shall  be  distributed  according  to  some 
good  and  equitable  principle,  so  that  the 
many  shall  not  be  deprived  of  what  the 
many  produce.  But  it  contemplates  also 
that  each  shall  be  free  to  use  his  share  as 
he  pleases,  and  that  there  shall  be  invio- 
lable private  property  in  wealth  devoted 
to  consumption  and  enjoyment  in  food, 
clothing,  houses,  and  arts.  "  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  Socialism," 
as  Mr.  Kirkup  has  pointed  out,  "  that 
there  should  be  private  ownership  of  land 
and  capital,  provided  it  be  under  collec- 
tive and  equitable  control.  The  tendency 
of  rational  Socialism  is  ...  entirely 
opposed  to  interference  with  private  in- 
terests and  individual  freedom.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  industrial  organization  with  a  view 
to  the  free  development  of  men  in  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty." 

(2.)  A  second  misconception  is  the 
notion  that  Socialism  restricts  or  destroys 
individuality.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes 
the  free  development  of  individuality 
possible.  Under  the  system  of  wage  la- 
bor, subject  to  competitive  capitalism, 
individuality  is  repressed.  The  individ- 
ual operative  under  the  highly  differen- 
tiated labor-system  of  modern  manu- 
facture is  drilled  into  a  tool  with  a  single 
edge.  He  is  part  of  a  machine.  He 
has  no  scope  in  his  vocation,  and  under 
the  stress  of  competitive  industry  he  can 
have  no  avocation  that  will  give  vent  and 
play  to  his  whole   nature  as  a  man.     It 


has  been  shown  that  from  foui*  to  five 
hours  of  labor  in  every  working  day  by 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  community 
would  produce  all  the  sustenance  of  every 
sort  required  by  the  whole  community. 
Yet  under  our  present  system  millions  of 
men  and  women  and  even  children  toil 
from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  of  every  week- 
day ;  and  meanwhile  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  live  or  starve  in  en- 
forced idleness,  and  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  languish  in  voluntary  idle- 
ness or  fill  their  days  with  selfish  and 
costly  pleasures.  The  chill  here  and 
the  fever  there,  the  congestion  in  this 
part  of  the  national  body  and  the  anaemia 
in  that  part,  are  evidences  of  radical  ill- 
health.  Socialism  is  a  constitutional 
remedy  that  proposes  to  equalize  the  cir- 
culation and  set  free  every  organ  in  the 
functional  liberty  of  general  health.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Christian  So- 
cialism is  a  moral  as  well  as  economic 
remedy.  Through  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  love,  it  seeks  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  co-operation  between  all 
the  members  of  society  which  will  make 
possible  the  fullest  development  of  each 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  full,  rounded 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Brotherhood 
will  not  destroy  individuality,  and  a  so- 
cial state  that  is  an  organized  brotherhood 
will  set  free  individual  powers  that  now 
are  cramped  and  fettered  or  wholly  sup- 
pressed by  the  organized  selfishness  of 
an  immoral  competitive  system. 

(3.)  A  third  misconception  is  the 
notion  that  Socialism  demands  and 
promises  equality  of  possessions.  It  is 
conceived  as  a  grand  scheme  for  divid- 
ing up  the  sum  total  of  public  wealth  into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  individ- 
uals in  the  state ;  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments are  set  forth  to  prove  that  on  this 
basis  every  individual  on  the  day  of  the 
division  would  have  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  on  the  next  day  the  few 
people  would  have  many  dollars  and  the 
many  people  would  have  none.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  patient  with  men  who  are 
guilty  of  such  absurd  caricature.  Social- 
ism proposes  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor 
does  it  involve  any  such  distribution  of 
the  fruits  of  labor  as  would  ignore  the 
differences*  between  genius  and  dulness, 
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or  between  skill  and  ineptitude.  There 
is  no  righteous  scheme  of  social  organiza- 
tion that  saves  the  wilfully  idle  and 
thriftless  from  the  penalty  of  their  crime 
against  universal  law.  Socialism  does 
not  discriminate  against  the  diligent  and 
forehanded  men  and  women  whose  indus- 
try builds  the  structure  of  our  material 
civihzation,  nor  against  the  brains  and 
taste  and  insight  that  make  our  civihza- 
tion significant  and  valuable.  Dead-beats 
and  lawless  marauders  who  prey  on 
society  can  find  no  comfort  in  Christian 
or  scientific  Socialism.  But  Socialism 
does  demand  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all,  as  far  as  that  equality  is  dependent 
on  human  influence  and  action.  The 
mute  protest  against  the  present  system 
of  nearly  or  quite  a  million  men  who  ask 
the  privilege  of  doing  some  honest  labor 
that  they  may  eat  a  piece  of  honest  bread, 
and  afford  sustenance  and  shelter  to  their 
wives  and  children,  is  alone  an  unanswer- 
able condemnation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  pre-emption  of  industry  and 
land  by  individualistic  and  monopolistic 
capital  creates  a  proletariat,  shuts  the 
door  in  the  face  of  the  proletariat,  and 
causes  this  anomaly,  that  every  day  hun- 
dreds of  children  are  born  in  Christen- 
dom for  whom  there  is  no  foot  of  God's 
earth  where  they  can  stand  and  freely 
fight  out  with  nature  the  battle  of  their 
lives.  There  are  a  thousand  reasons  why 
this  is  so,  but  there  is  no  moral  justifica- 
tion for  its  continuance.  The  earth  is 
man's  because  it  is  the  Lord's,  and 
society  owes  it  to  God  and  to  itself  that 
the  children  of  men  shall  have  such 
equality  of  opportunity  as  society  ruled 
by  righteousness  and  love  can  give. 
But  equality  of  opportunity  includes 
much  more  than  a  chance  to  live ;  it 
includes  equality  of  intellectual  and 
moral  opportunity.  Our  public  school 
system  is  a  recognition  of  this  right  and 
at  least  a  partial  provision  for  its  free 
exercise. 

(4.)  Finally,  I  notice  the  miscon- 
ception that  Socialism  is  destructive  of 
the  motive  to  work,  to  invent,  to  advance, 
and  to  excel.  It  is  said  that  only  a  com- 
petitive system  furnishes  sufficient  motives 
for  the  attainment  of  individual  excel- 
lence in  any  form  of  achievement.     This 


misconception  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  main  and  only  permanent 
motive  of  human  nature  is  selfishness. 
To  believe  this  is  to  admit  at  once  that, 
as  the  philosopher  whom  Emerson  quotes, 
said,  "  Mankind  is  a  damned  rascal." 
The  contradiction  of  this  slander  against 
human  nature  is  given  by  history.  It  is 
given  by  experience.  It  is  given  in 
every  community  and  every  home,  in 
every  mission  field  and  every  church,  in 
every  hospital  and  every  trade  union. 
The  greatest  achievements  for  the  good 
of  man  have  been  wrought  by  love,  and 
not  by  selfishness.  The  most  beneficent 
inventions,  the  noblest  works  of  art,  and 
the  finest  flowers  of  literature  are  the 
product  of  a  higher  and  purer  motive 
than  selfishness.  Instead  of  paralyzing 
invention,  a  better  social  organization 
would  stimulate  invention.  Instead  of 
fettering  genius,  it  would  set  genius  free 
to  work  more  beneficently.  It  is  the 
sharp  and  incessant  struggle  for  bread 
and  material  possessions,  which  a  com- 
petitive system  necessitates  or  incites, 
that  holds  back  the  largest  possibilities  of 
human  genius  and  talent.  Surely  the 
motive  of  selfishness  is  not  3s  strong  as 
the  motive  of  love.  Every  mother  who 
gives  her  fife  for  her  baby,  every  patriot 
who  sacrifices  his  life  for  his  country, 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  tasted  the 
joy  of  serving  and  helping  others  in  the 
grim  battle  of  Hfe,  is  an  affirmation  that 
love  is  regal  and  unconquerable. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  argument  for 
the  perpetuation  of  competitive  social 
Hfe  is  its  persistent  pessimism  and  misan- 
thropy. Christian  Socialism  plants  itself 
squarely  on  the  truth  that  man  is  the 
child  of  God,  that  God  is  love,  and  that 
therefore  men  are  brothers  and  are 
meant  to  be  helpers  of  each  other  in  the 
progressive  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Let  the  cynics  sneer  and  the  votaries 
of  selfishness  denounce  this  thought  of 
human  life  as  a  dream.  It  is  a  glorious 
dream.  It  is  a  divinely  inspired  dream. 
It  is  a  dream  that  will  haunt  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  and  stir  their  hearts  and  in- 
spire their  endeavors  until  the  long  strug- 
gle of  humanity,  in  its  battle  march  from 
the  nomadism  of  the  savage  to  the  or- 
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dered  and  peaceful  and  beneficent  civ- 
ilization of  the  Republic  of  God,  shall 
draw  to  a  close,  and  human  society  shall 
fulfil  the  sublime  prophecy  of  that  apoc- 


alyptic syml)ol,  the  city  "  that  lieth  four- 
square," in  which  ''  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain." 
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By  Benjamm  Penhallow  Shillaber. 
VI. —  Continued. 


AFTER  the  first  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Frank  P.  Blair  (afterwards 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice- 
President)  ,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
securing  that  result,  —  through  a  wish  to 
elevate  the  poor  whites  of  the  South, 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  kept  down  below 
the  negro  by  the  system  of  slavery,  which 
he  wished  to  abolish  for  this  reason, — was 
tendered  a  dinner  by  the  Republicans  of 
Boston,  to  be  given  at  the  Parker  House 
on  a  Saturday  evening.  It  being  meet 
that  the  Gazette  should  have  a  report,  the 
duty  devolved  upon  me  to  prepare  it. 
The  price  of  tickets  was  three  dollars,  and 
it  was  a  grave  precedent  to  establish  for  a 
reporter  to  pay  for  a  junketing;  for  as 
George  Harden,  of  the  Lowell  Courier, 
said  on  one  occasion, — 

"III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
When  printers  on  a  bender  have  to  pay." 

But  I  went  all  the  same,  and  knowing 
that  Governor  N.  P.  Banks  was  to  preside, 
who  knew  me  very  well,  I  prepared  myself 
with  a  toast  before  I  went,  thinking  it 
possible  that  I  might  be  called  upon, 
in  which  case  I  could  let  myself  down 
easily.  As  soon  as  I  looked  upon  the 
distinguished  assembly,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  Boston's  intellect  and  eloquence, 
I  laughed  at  my  ridiculous  presumption 
in  deeming  that  I  should  be  singled  out 
for  a  speech. 

The  dinner  concluded,  the  speaking 
was  inaugurated  by  remarks  from  Gov- 
ernor Banks,  and  after  one  or  two  had  fol- 
lowed him,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Judge  Thomas  Russell,  who  sat  half- 
way down  the  table  (which  was  of  oval 
form,  the  outside  only  filled,  while  I  oc- 
cupied   the    inside,    exclusively,    taking 


notes),  and  saying  there  was  ''  one  pres- 
ent" who  had  won  renown  as  a  jurist,  an 
orator,  a  litterateur,  a  patriot,  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  other  high  characteristics,  at 
which  the  Judge  pulled  down  his  white 
vest.  "  And  now,"  continued  the  governor, 
"  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  "  —  turning  suddenly  about  —  "  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  !  "  Mr.  King, 
though,  pale  as  death,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
but  without  any  discomposure  replied 
that  he  had  heard  there  was  honor  among 
thieves,  but  should  never  hereafter  ascribe 
that  merit  to  politicians,  for  he  had 
been  promised  immunity  from  speech- 
making  before  he  came  there ;  but  being 
on  the  point  of  leaving  for  California,  and 
full  of  the  subject,  he  poured  out  a  flood 
of  eloquence  surpassing  all  his  previous 
efforts,  which  electrified  his  audience. 

At  the  close  of  King's  speech,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  governor  and  the  guest 
of  the  evening  went  out,  leaving  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincy  in  the  chair.  I  felt  still 
greater  immunity  from  being  called  upon, 
being  assured  that  Mr.  Quincy  did  not 
know  me,  and  hence  my  toast  was  need- 
less. As  soon  as  he  had  become  well 
warmed  in  the  chair,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Atlantic  Club,  then  dining  in  another  part 
of  the  building,  should  be  invited  in.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  presently 
there  entered  a  party  whose  members 
had  for  years  distinguished  the  name  of 
Boston  :  Lowell,  Holmes,  Agassiz,  Emer- 
son, Longfellow,  Whipple,  R.  H.  Dana, 
and  others  not  quite  so  famous,  who  were 
most  rapturously  welcomed.  I  had  never 
seen  so  distinguished  an  assemblage  be- 
fore, and  gave  it  the  tribute  of  my  pro- 
found admiration  and  respect. 
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As  soon  as  the  new  arrivals  were  seated, 
Mi.  Qiiincy  called  upon  Mr.  Lowell  for 
some  remarks,  which,  without  decHning,  he 
made  funny  and  brief,  comparing  himself 
to  a  bird  called  the  "  dipper,"  of  which  his 
friend  Agassiz  could  tell  them,  whose 
principal  characteristic  was,  "  as  soon  as 
he  was  up  he  was  down  "  ;  Holmes  gave 
in  response  two  lines  from  one  of  his  own 
poems ;  Agassiz  spoke  a  few  words  in 
favor  of  making  Harvard  College  a  uni- 
versity ;  Emerson  gave  a  short,  rambling 
talk ;  and  Dana  made  the  only  speech,  at- 
tacking Quincy  as  perpetual  chairman  on 
every  occasion,  saying  that  if  he  should 
suddenly  arrive  at  the  Feejee  Islands  he 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  pre- 
siding over  a  feast  of  baked  missionary. 
The  laugh  having  subsided,  Mr.  Quincy 
said,  "  I  will  give  you  as  a  toast,  '  The 
Poetry  of  New  England  :  Our  Days  are 
made  better  by  the  Voices  of  the  Night,' 
and  calhng  upon  Mr.  Longfellow  to  re- 
spond, sat  down.  Mr.  Longfellow  sat 
looking  into  space  as  immovable  as  the 
Sphinx,  for  he  was  not  a  ready  speaker, 
until  Mr.  Quincy  sprang  to  his  relief, 
saying, "  If  we  cannot  have  a  response  from 
a  Longfellow,  we  will  see  what  a  good 
fellow  can  do.  I  call  upon  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, Mr.  Shillaber,  ofthe  Gazetted  Fancy 
my  astonishment !  Anybody  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  slung  shot,  as 
some  one  else  has  said.  .  I  choked  down 
my  astonishment  and  fear,  and  rose  to 
my  feet,  remarking  that  Mrs.  Partington 
had  got  me  into  a  great  many  entan- 
glements, but  none  more  intricate,  or 
more  agreeable,  than  this;  but  before 
I  came,  I  had  feared  something  like 
this,  and  had  prepared  myself  for  the 
occasion."  This  was  received  with 
laughter  and  applause,  and  then  I  told 
them  I  had  a  word  to  say  in  praise  of  the 
"Union,"  if  they  would  hear  it,  and  tak- 
ing out  my  toast,  I  read  :  — 

THE    UNION. 

That  which  meets  at  the  festive  board, 

Cemented  by  goofl  dinners, 
When  harmony  is  all  restored 

Twixl  Repulilicans  and  sinners. 
When  party  strife  is  all  forgot, 

And  party  lines  confounded, 
And  hate  with  popping  corks  is  shot, 

Or  in  good  liquor  drownded. 


And  this  the  Union  that  I  sing, 

And  in  its  cause  am  zealous : 
The  Union  whence  good  feelings  spring  — 

The  Union  oi  good  fellows. 

Had  the  fates  conceived  the  plan,  and 
Mr.  Quincy  and  myself  put  our  heads  to- 
gether to  frame  a  fitting  response  to  his 
toast,  nothing  could  have  been  more  apt. 
As  a  coincidence  it  was  remarkable. 
My  audience  keenly  appreciated  it,  and 
upon  my  leaving  the  hall,  Mr.  Lowell 
kindly  complimented  me  in  the  rotunda, 
putting  himself  in  the  way  for  doing  it, 
and  I  went  to  the  office  a  very  happy 
man ;  but  this  is  the  only  time  the  world 
has  heard  the  story. 

*  *         *         *         * 

Incidents  great  and  small  come  to  me 
confusedly  in  infinite  numbers,  as  I  recall 
those  busy  and  happy  days  on  the  old 
Gazette,  delightful  to  think  of  with  those 
associated  with  them ;  but  they  must 
remain  as  personal  memories,  ill  arranged 
and  dateless,  but  there  all  the  same.  One 
distinct  memory  obtains  of  listening  to 
Thackeray's  lectures  ;  but  the  connection 
regarding  the  time  has  left  me,  the  per- 
formance alone  remaining,  which  is  a  joy 
forever.  To  me  it  revives  a  picture  of  a 
famous  man,  perhaps  in  his  sixties,  with 
benevolent  face  framed  in  white  hair,  his 
massive  head  bent  over  his  reading  desk 
in  the  Melodeon.  He  spoke  without  ges- 
ture or  flourish  of  any  sort,  his  voice  gentle, 
musical,  and  very  distinct,  with  hardly  a 
change  in  its  inflection,  and  yet  every 
touch  of  humor  and  pathos  fell  upon  ap- 
preciative ears  as  distinctly  as  the  tones  of 
a  bell.  It  is  a  charming  recollection,  most 
vividly  entertained. 

My  position  on  the  press  gave  me  the 
entree  to  all  entertainments  that  offered, 
and  I  enjoyed  to  the  top  of  my  bent  the 
occasions  that  presented  themselves  for 
witnessing  and  listening  to  the  grandest 
impersonations  of  the  dramatic  and  lyric 
stage. 

On  one  occasion  I  went  to  Providence 
with  the  Boston  Theatre  company,  with 
Charlotte  Cushman  as  star,  where  she  was 
to  play  "  Meg  Merrilies."  I  was  upon  the 
stage  when  the  scene  was  on  in  which 
Meg  appears  to  Dinmont  and  Harry 
Bertram,  and  sings  her  weird  witch 
song  while  leaning  on  her  staff.     I  was 
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standing  in  the  wing  by  which  she  was  to 
make  her  exit,  admiring  her  sturdy  and 
vigorous  action  in  that  exciting  scene, 
and  was  prepared  to  say  so  as  she  glided 
towards  me ;  but  when  she  reached  the 
spot  where  I  was  standing  alone,  I  saw 
that  she  was  completely  exhausted  and 
would  have  fallen  had  I  not  caught  her, 
in  all  her  rags,  in  my  extended  arms. 
There  was  no  chair  upon  which  I  could 
place  her,  and  so  I  held  her  until  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  her  own 
weight.  The  audience  so  enthusiastically 
applauding  in  front  little  dreamt  of  the 
strange  scene  being  enacted  at  the  wings. 
That  was  my  first  performance  upon  any 
dramatic  stage,  and  the  last. 

Among  the  actors  of  that  day  was  one 
who  played  inferior  parts,  named  Watson, 
from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  queer  genius 
in  his  way,  reckless  and  very  funny,  who 
bore  the  title  of  "  Governor  Dorr,"  hav- 
ing, I  believe,  been  one  of  Governor  Dorr's 
soldiers  at  Chepachet,  R.  L,  during  that 
short  political  rebellion.  One  of  his 
boasts  was,  that  he  had  "played  with 
Forrest,"  and  he  described  an  incident, 
with  great  humor,  wherein  he  had  brought 
down  upon  himself  that  great  actor's  ire. 
They  were  playing  "Metamora"  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  in  which  Governor  Dorr  was 
cast  as  captain  of  the  Puritan  band  sent 
out  to  capture  the  Wampanoag  chieftan,  as 
those  familiar  with  the  play  will  remember. 
Forrest  was  very  particular  in  having  every 
play  properly  rehearsed,  and  on  the  day 
before  "  Metamora  "  was  to  be  represented 
in  the  evening  all  the  actors  were  as- 
sembled except  Governor  Dorr,  who,  after 
some  delay,  came  upon  the  stage  eating  an 
apple.  This  provoked  Forrest,  who  was 
very  irritable,  and  he  fiercely  commanded 
the  offender  to  leave  the  stage  until  he 
had  "  finished  his  swill."  He  accordingly 
went  off  eating  his  apple,  and  another 
quarter  of  an  hour's  delay  was  the  con- 
sequence, which  made  the  great  actor 
more  irritable,  and  he  vented  his  indigna- 
tion upon  the  culprit,  who  received  it, 
however,  without  shrinking. 

When  the  scene  was  presented  in  the 
evening,  the  Puritan  band,  consisting  of 
six  or  seven  supernumeraries  (the  last 
one  of  the  line  as  thin  as  a  rail) ,  made 
the  raid  on  the  wigwam  of  Metamora,  who 


was  absent,  leaving  Mrs.  Metamora  to  the 
mercy  of  the  assailing  party.  They  had 
surrounded  the  wigwam,  when  suddenly 
the  chief  appeared  upon  a  bank,  arrayed 
in  all  the  glory  of  paint  and  feathers,  and 
having  at  his  shoulder  a  bran  new  two 
hundred  dollar  rifle.  He  shouted  in 
tones  of  thunder,  — 

"  Which  of  you  has  lived  long  enough  ?  " 

It  was  a  startling  question,  and  be- 
tokened danger,  but  Governor  Dorr  was 
equal  to  the  demand.  He  paused  the 
number  of  seconds  allotted  to  the  scene, 
and  then,  glancing  down  the  line  of  his 
command  to  the  thin  man  in  the  rear, 
pointed  energetically  towards  him  as  the 
one  he  would  select  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  house  saw  the  motion,  and  in  the 
shout  that  rose  from  pit  to  dome,  Forrest 
was  forgotten,  still  standing  with  his  rifle  at 
his  shoulder,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
order  was  restored.  It  scored  a  great 
point  for  Governor  Dorr,  but  as  he  told 
me,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  rest 
on  his  laurels,  and  he  took  a  flat-boat  next 
morning,  before  Forrest  was  up,  for  a  sail 
down  the  Ohio. 

I  had  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of 
"passing  in"  a  friend  now  and  then  at 
the  theatres,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  celebrated  opera  company  was  on 
the  boards,  I  met  my  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Psalter,  on  his  way  to  witness  the 
performance.  I  thought  I  would  save 
the  good  man  the  price  of  a  ticket,  and 
invited  hirn  to  go  with  me,  which  invita- 
tion he  readily  accepted.  It  was  at  the 
Boston,  and  as  we  entered  the  vestibule, 
the  treasurer  was  just  coming  out  of  his 
room.  I  led  my  friend  up  to  him  and 
introduced  him  to  the  official  as  the  "  Rev. 
Mr.  Psalter."  To  my  astonishment,  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  the  name  with  the 
"Rev."  prefix,  than  he  gave  the  owner 
of  it  a  famihar  thump  on  the  back, 
exclaiming,  — 

"Ah,  Psalter,  my  boy,  how  are  you? 
How's  the  church?" 

My  friend  repHed  with  a  smile  that,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  it  was  all  right,  and  we 
entered.  To  allay  my  intense  mortifica- 
tion, he  suggested  that  the  gentleman 
evidently  considered  that  I  was  joking 
when  I  gave  him  the  sacred  title  in  such 
a  place.     This  I  accepted  as  reasonable, 
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and  as  the  fiddlers  were  in  full  blast  pre- 
vious to  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  the  per- 
formance soon  led  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
outrage. 

Next  day  I  met  the  offender,  whose  first 
word  was  the  question,  ^'Was  that  really 
a  clergyman  you  introduced  last  night? 
My  conduct  towards  him  was  villanous, 
but  I  thought  it  was  one  of  your  infernal 
jokes,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
'  church '  of  which  Tom  Gill  is  bishop." 
He  made  profuse  apologies,  which  I  duly 
conveyed  to  the  parson.  The  church 
alluded  to  existed  only  in  name,  but  Gill 
was  associated  with  it,  by  his  clerical  title, 
though  I  think  there  were  others  who 
likewise  bore  it.  Mr.  Gill  was  a  great 
wag,  known  in  all  circles,  to  which  he  was 
ever  welcome.  He  was  as  grave  as  a 
judge  in  his  demeanor,  careless  and  un- 
couth in  appearance,  but  ever  ready  with 
his  wit  and  philosophy  to  atone  for  exter- 
nal defects.  When  Mr.  Everett  delivered 
his  great  oration  on  Bunker  Hill,  he  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  that  memorable 
battle^  and  called  upon  them  to  rise  that 
the  people  might  show  them  honor.  Gill, 
who  sat  near  the  orator,  taking  notes,  said, 
"My  father  was  in  that  battle."  Mr. 
Everett  caught  the  remark,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  one  who  can  respond  to  that,  a 
worthy  member  of  an  influential  profes- 
sion. Rise,  I  beg  you,  sir,  that  the  people 
may  accord  you  the  honor  due  to  the 
sons  of  those  noble  sires,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  But  Mr.  Gill  retained  his 
seat  and  kept  on  writing.  At  the  close 
of  the  oration,  Mr.  Everett  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion.  "Well, 
sir,"  replied  Gill,  "  it  is  true  that  my  father 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  was  on  the  other  side." 
This  was  deemed  reason  sufficient. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Pierian  Sodal- 
ity of  Harvard,  Mr.  Gill  went  out  to 
make  some  note  of  it,  and  the  public 
were  informed  next  morning  that  he 
"  went  expecting  to  see  a  party  of  students, 
but  found  them  all  footers'' 


Through  my  connection  with  the  press 
I  became  acquainted  with  all  the  artists 
of   Boston,    whose    studios    were    always 


open  to  me.  With  John  Pope,  widely 
known  afterwards  for  his  fine  portraits,  I 
was  very  familiar,  and  have  two  portraits 
of  his  painting  early  in  his  career.  Bier- 
stadt  I  knew  in  New  Bedford  and  New 
York,  and  S.  W.  Griggs,  Harvey  Young, 
Scott,  Britcher,  Gerry,  Thomas  Ball,  Bick- 
nell,  Alvan  Clark,  and  others,  I  counted  as 
friends ;  and  the  choice  little  picture 
gallery  I  possess  is  composed  of  con- 
tributions from  most  of  these.  The  most 
correct  likeness  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  his 
best,  is  preserved  in  the  painting  by  Pope 
in  the  Charlestown  City  Hall.  Clark  left 
art  as  a  profession  and  became  eminent 
for  the  manufacture  of  glasses  for  tele- 
scopes, though  he  continued  painting  for 
recreation.  Of  the  sculptors  were  Dr.  Rim- 
mer,  Thomas  Ball,  Dexter,  and  Jackson, 
whose  friendship  I  much  prized.  Among 
the  painters  were  Morrilier  and  Petersen, 
whom  I  especially  remember  for  their 
brilliant  genius.  The  former  was  a  great 
admirer  of  our  neighboring  scenery,  with 
a  preference  for  Medford,  A  charming 
little  sketch  of  its  vicinity  is  in  my  collec- 
tion, and  I  value  it  highly.  Morrilier  was 
a  Frenchman,  a  modest  and  retiring 
man,  and  uncomplaining,  although  the 
world  went  hard  with  him  and  he  was  poor. 
Petersen  was  a  Dane,  whose  strong 
marine  pictures  gave  him  precedence  of 
most  artists  in  his  line.  He  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  there  was  a  realistic  atmosphere 
in  the  seamanship  of  his  pictures.  I  have 
one  of  his,  "Boston  Light,"  which  is  a 
perfect  picture.  He  died  just  when  his 
fame  was  assured  and  there  was  a  glorious 
future  reserved  for  him,  his  early  death 
the  cause  of  deep  grief  to  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  The  twin  brothers,  Cyrus 
and  Darius  Cobb,  whose  works  have  been 
many,  but  not  half  appreciated  by  their 
townsmen,  were  just  coming  upon  the 
stage.  Cyrus  Cobb's  picture  of  "  Christ 
before  the  Sanhedrin,"  is  one  of  the 
grandest,  as  I  regard  it,  ever  painted. 

VH. 

It  was  while  associated  with  the  Gazette 
that  the  "call"  for  my  appearance  in  the 
lecture  field  grew  peremptory;  and  in 
spite  of  natural  obstacles  and  entire  in- 
experience, through  the   kind  permission 
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and  advice  of  Col.  Clapp,  I  was,  after 
much  importunity  of  lecture  committees 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fortune  in 
postage  stamps  devoted  to  refusals,  in- 
duced to  go,  meeting  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess on  the  rostrum ;  and  obtaining  a 
wealth  of  experience,  some  of  which 
the  present  opportunity  admits  of  my 
describing.  George  W.  Curtis,  I  think, 
has  said,  with  regard  to  lecturing  as  it  was, 
that  if  one  has  stood  on  his  head  success- 
fully in  private,  he  must  do  the  same  in 
pubHc.  I  found  it  so.  Mrs.  Partington 
was  the  one  wanted,  but  I  would  not 
make  a  mountebank  of  myself.  Artemus 
Ward  wrote  me  from  Cleveland,  "  Come 
out  here,  as  the  old  woman,  put  on  the 
cap  and  specs,  and  you  will  carry  the 
town."  Josh  Billings  wrote  me,  "Trot  out 
the  old  dame"  But  I  would  not,  to  my 
cost,  and  sacrificed  a  fortune  for  a  senti- 
ment. I  never  met  with  but  one  serious 
failure,  and  that  proceeded  from  illness. 
The  range  was  wide,  the  occasions  many, 
my  first  flight  taking  me  to  the  West  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi,  with  Cincinnati 
for  my  first  objective  point.  The  warmth 
of  my  reception  as  a  debutant  (introduced 
by  Proctor,  the  tragedian)  gave  me  cour- 
age for  future  endeavor. 

Contemplating  my  visit  to  Cincinnati, 
I  had  procured  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Longworth  of  that  city,  whose 
fame  had  extended  throughout  the  land  as 
a  wine  producer,  and,  with  my  friend,  J. 
W.  Paine,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  gentleman 
immediately  on  arriving.  His  residence 
was  just  on  the  edge  of  civilization,  a  low 
but  picturesque  house,  and  seeing  a  man 
whom  I  supposed  to  be  a  laborer  on  the 
premises,  I  asked  to  see  Mr.  Longworth. 
"Well,"  said  the  individual  addressed, 
"you  can.  I  am  Mr.  Longworth."  I 
presented  my  credentials,  and  he  re- 
ceived us  royally. 

He  was  a  small  man  of  about  sixty,  with  a 
pleasant  face  and  manner,  and  after  a  few 
moments'  conversation,  asked  me  in  to 
see  the  first  production  of  Hiram  Powers, 
of  whom  he  had  been  an  early  patron. 
He  apologized  for  the  roughness  of  the 
work  of  a  boy  artist,  and  then  removed 
the  gauzy  shroud  which  concealed  the 
object   on   a  centre  table,  revealing  the 


exquisite  bust  of  "Cenevra."  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  work  and  the  almost 
childish  satisf^iction  Mr.  Longworth 
evinced  while  exhibiting  it.  He  told  me 
many  anecdotes  of  the  artist  with  great 
relish.  At  one  time  during  his  earliest 
days  there  was  a  popular  actor  in  Cin- 
cinnati who  used  to  sing  a  comic  song 
about  "  Love  and  Sausages,"  which 
crowded  the  theatre.  One  night  the  cur- 
tain rose  for  the  song,  and  the  actor  was 
seen  in  the  well-known  position,  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  round  of  applause,  but  he 
did  not  sing.  There  he  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound, looking  out  upon  the  audience, 
and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  very  pain- 
fully, a  few  faint  hisses  were  heard,  and 
then  a  volley  of  applause  from  his  friends, 
amidst  which  the  curtain  fell.  It  rose 
again  after  a  brief  time,  and  the  actor 
was  seen  in  the  same  position,  but  this 
time  he  sang  his  song,  which  received  the 
customary  applause.  The  mystery  was, 
that  Powers  had  made  a  bust  of  the  actor 
in  clay,  so  characteristic  that,  dressed  up 
for  the  occasion,  it  had  deceived  his  best 
friends.  An  excellent  bust  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth  himself  attested  likewise  to  the 
genius  of  Powers.  I  found  Mr.  Long- 
worth  a  warm  lover  of  art,  his  rooms  hung 
with  very  fine  paintings,  of  which  he  was 
more  ready  to  speak  than  to  spend  any 
time  upon  the  wine  question. 

"Now,"  said  he,  after  awhile,  "hav- 
ing seen  old  Nick,  would  you  like  to 
visit  the  infernal  regions  before  your  time 
comes?"  I  assured  him  it  would  give 
me  pleasure  if  he  would  lead  the  way, 
and  he  led  me  through  a  very  forbidding 
portion  of  Cincinnati,  that  looked  almost 
bad  enough  to  be  the  portal  of  the  place 
hinted  at,  until  we  arrived  at  a  hillside, 
upon  which  was  erected  a  broad,  low 
brick  building,  beneath  which  were  the 
wine  vaults. 

Taking  a  lighted  candle  from  a  young 
Cerberus,  we  plunged  into  the  subter- 
ranean depths.  Down,  down,  through  the 
dark  we  went,  the  dull  light  flickering 
upon  the  ponderous  arches,  and  reveal- 
ing upon  every  hand  tier  upon  tier  of  cob- 
webbed  bottles  that  a  certain  peculiar 
sensation  of  the  mouth  declared  sym- 
pathetically to  be  wine.  Three  hundred 
thousand   bottles   of  wine  were   in  these 
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cellars,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  be  added  yearly.  They  were  down 
where  the  light  of  day  never  penetrated, 
and  awaited  orders  to  march  out  and 
show  themselves. 

Threading  in  and  out  among  the 
arches  and  down  and  down  into  cellar 
after  cellar,  the  way  seemed  intermi- 
nable, and  amid  the  gloom  I  almost 
expected  to  see  some  furnace  suddenly 
burst  upon  me.  We  came  occasionally 
upon  groups  of  bottles,  looking,  by  the 
hght  of  brazier  fires,  like  hobgobhns.  I 
was  charmed  with  the  adventure,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  man  who  had  wrought 
all  that  I  saw. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to 
Cincinnati,  a  month  later,  after  a  wide 
circuit  in  Illinois,  I  stopped  at  the  Burnet 
House  for  a  night,  which  was  cold  and 
stormy.  I  had  retired  to  my  room  after 
nine  o'clock,  being  much  fatigued  by  a 
long  day's  ride,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
gentle  rap  on  the  door.  I  was  partially 
undressed,  and  quickly  getting  into  my 
clothes  again,  unlocked  the  door,  reveal- 
ing to  me  by  the  hall  light,  not  very 
brightly  burning,  a  tall  man,  with  a  fine 
face,  but  in  most  abject  condition.  His 
clothes  were  apparently  made  of  gunny 
cloth,  out  at  elbows  and  very  much  soiled, 
his  coat  buttoned  tightly  up  to  his  chin, 
with  no  trace  of  shirt  collar  visible.  It 
would  have  been  altogether  out  of  place 
had  it  been  there.  He  had  a  ragged 
straw  hat  on  his  head,  which  he  removed, 
revealing  an  unkempt  shock  of  light  hair ; 
his  boots  were  out  at  the  toes,  and  he  was 
decidedly  the  most  miserable  looking 
being  I  had  ever  seen.  I  knew  he  was 
not  a  robber,  for  that  class  of  society  are 
better  clothed  ;  and  without  a  thought  of 
any  risk,  I  asked  him  in.  There  was  no 
sign  of  intemperance  about  him,  and  his 
eyes  were  perfectly  clear  and  honest  as 
he  sat  telling  me  his  sad  story. 

His  face  looked  famaHar  to  me,  and 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  a  Boston  lawyer  of  moderate 
practice  who  had  gone  West  to  make  his 
fortune,  on  the  promise  of  one  who  had 
afterwards  deceived  him  and  compro- 
mised his  reputation  and  safety,  under 
which  circumstances,  leaving  everything 
behind   him,  he   had   fled  to    Ohio   for 


succor.  Listening  to  his  story  he  found 
his  sucker  in  me,  who  believed  every 
word  of  it,  without  a  question.  '"Twas 
pitiful,  wondrous  pitiful,"  and  how  could 
I  for  a  moment  think  it  untrue?  How 
could  I  doubt  the  word  of  a  Boston 
lawyer,  though  under  a  reduced  and  rather 
suspicious  aspect?  Besides,  we  were 
alone,  and  he  was  much  the  stronger  of 
the  two.  I  did  not  even  ask  him  where 
he  got  his  clothes,  which  would  have  been 
a  satisfactory  thing  to  know.  Then  he 
proffered  the  modest  request  for  a  loan 
of  twelve  dollars  to  help  him  on  to 
Washington,  where  he  said  he  expected 
to  receive  remittances  from  somewhere. 
I  pondered  the  matter,  and  being 
cautious  about  producing  my  money  to 
his  observing  eyes,  told  him  I  would 
aid  him  in  the  morning,  giving  him  a 
dollar  with  which  to  procure  lodging  for 
the  night. 

At  nine  next  morning  he  appeared 
again,  the  same  dilapidated  specimen  of 
humanity,  but  proud-looking,  as  though 
manhood  in  him  were  not  extinct,  and  I 
had  the  money  ready  for  him.  There 
was  considerable  discount  on  Illinois 
bills,  with  which  alone  I  was  provided, 
and  I  gave  him  fourteen  dollars,  to  be 
sure  that  he  should  have  enough.  He 
received  it  with  tears,  and  in  a  choking 
voice  thanked  me,  offering  his  written 
acknowledgment,  which  I  declined  to 
receive ;  then  invoking  all  of  Heaven's 
choicest  blessings  upon  me,  and  telhng  me 
he  would  pay  the  debt  as  soon  as  I 
returned  to  Boston,  he  left  me.  The 
interview  was  rather  painful,  and  his  ex- 
cessive gratitude  oppressed  me. 

On  my  return  I  inquired  for  my  friend 
and  ascertained  that  he  had  retired  to 
New  Hampshire,  were  he  was  enjoying 
himself;  and  after  waiting  a  few  weeks 
I  wrote  him  a  note  asking  the  return  of 
the  money  I  had  loaned  him.  He  made 
no  reply.  I  tried  him  again,  and  received 
a  letter  informing  me  he  had  sent  twenty 
dollars  for  me  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  and 
intimating  that  he  believed  I  had  re- 
ceived it.  I  then  wrote  him,  with  indig- 
nation, that  I  should  publish  the  whole 
story  with  his  name,  if  he  did  not  pay 
me,  or  show  proper  reason  why,  when  he 
confessed    that    he   was    living   on   the 
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bounty  and  sufferance  of  others,  and 
that  the  statement  of  the  twenty  dollars 
was  a  falsehood.  So  I  let  the  matter 
drop,  and  he  enjoyed  several  years  of  this 
sort  of  life,  and  died  my  debtor. 


Every  town  in  the  country  has  its 
legend  or  story,  the  West  being  most 
prolific  with  them,  made  famous  by  peril- 
ous adventure  or  sturdy  daring  associated 
with  names  identified  with  the  history 
of  special  locaHties,  as  I  constantly  ex- 
perienced. These  were  varied  by  local 
incidents  of  a  pleasant,  sentimental,  or 
tragic  character,  and  I  always  found 
plenty  of  people  ready  to  narrate  them 
'  for  my  delectation. 

On  one  occasion,  I  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon at  a  beautiful  little  town  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  Chicago,  where  I 
was  to  hold  forth  in  the  evening,  and  was 
lodged  by  the  lecture  committee  in  a 
small,  two-storied,  wooden  hotel,  being 
told  that  a  more  pretentious  hotel  in  the 
place  was  not  morally  sweet  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  Hav- 
ing booked  my  name,  I  requested  to  be 
shown  to  my  room,  to  reach  which  I  had 
to  go  out  of  doors  and  climb  a  steep 
stairway,  that  admitted  me  to  a  dark 
gallery  on  the  second  floor,  out  of  which 
the  room  opened.  It  was  a  dingy  little 
apartment,  with  one  window,  and  unatr 
tractive  in  all  its  aspects.  I  sat  down  to 
write  my  letters,  but  there  was  no  inspira- 
tion in  my  surroundings.  In  vain  my 
effort  to  rally  my  spirits ;  an  influence 
of  a  depressing  nature  beset  me,  and  I 
could  not  write.  I  thought  I  would  go 
down  and  have  a  talk  with  the  landlord. 
He  was  a  plain  and  unassuming  man, 
very  polite,  but  not  voluntarily  loquacious  ; 
so  I  endeavored  to  draw  him  out. 

"  You  have  a  very  pretty  little  town 
here,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  we  think  it  so." 

"  Neat  and  very  quiet.  We  at  the 
East  frequently  hear  of  scenes  of  vio- 
lence enacted  *  out  West.'  This  place 
surely  must  be  free  from  such." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Do 
you  see  that  dark  spot  over  there  on  the 
floor?" 

There  was  a  dark  stain;  I  could  see, 


about  as  large  as  a  water  pail,  and  I 
looked  at  him  for  an  explanation. 

*'  Well,"  he  continued,  "  about  a  year 
ago  two  fellows  lay  there  as  dead  as 
Julius  Caesar."  .     X    r.^  rx  ^ 

"Dead!"  \^^^^ 

"Yes,  killed.  Did  you  notice  that 
yellow-haired  fellow  by  the  stove  when 
you  came  in?  " 

I  told  him  I  did. 

"Well,  he  done  it." 

"What,  killed  the  men?" 

"Yes,  jest  so." 

"  Man  of  mystery,"  cried  I,  horrified, 
"  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Then  he  went  on  to  narrate  a  story 
that  would  have  furnished  the  plot  of  a 
profound  tragedy.  There  was  a  wealthy 
family  in  the  place,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  met  the  fair-haired 
youth,  and  had  accepted  certain  polite 
attentions  from  him  as  occasion  offered, 
until  a  paternal  interdiction  put  a  stop  to 
all  such  proceedings,  the  young  man 
being  but  a  humble  mechanic.  The 
young  lady  was  sent  away  to  recover 
ifrom  her  infatuation ;  but  she  was  not  one 
of  the  recovering  sort,  and  things  grew 
worse  and  worse,  until  the  young  man 
was  accused  of  outrage  upon  the  family 
peace  and  honor. 

"He  boarded  here,"  continued  the 
landlord,  "  and  had  that  very  room  of 
yourn.  One  day,  when  he  came  home 
to  dinner,  he  went  up  to  his  room,  and 
soon  after  I  heard  the  steps  of  several 
men  going  up-stairs.  I  thought  this  was 
queer,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  I  went  up 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  There  were 
the  father,  two  sons,  and  a  lawyer,  sur- 
rounding my  boarder  at  his  table,  with 
one  brother  holding  something  for  him 
to  sign,  the  other  brother,  on  the  other 
side  of  him,  holding  a  pistol  at  his  head 
to  shoot  him  if  he  didn't.  My  boarder 
then  called  upon  me  to  witness  that  he 
was  forced  to  sign  a  confession  that  he 
was  a  Har  and  scoundrel  generally,  and 
then  signed.  At  this,  the  one  who  held 
the  paper  drew  a  green  cowhide  from 
under  his  coat  and  began  to  beat  my 
boarder  over  his  head  and  face,  and, 
when  I  stepped  in  to  stop  it,  the  other 
fired  his  pistol  at  me.     Before  he  could 
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fire  a  second  time,  the  young  man  jumped  "  Any  which?  " 

up,  drew  a  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  "Wasn't  he  sorry?  " 

flung  it  open  and  struck  bhndly  right  and  "  Oh,    yes,   he  was  very  sorry, —  sorry 

left.     Both  of  the  brothers  started  for  the  he  hadn't  killed  the  other  two." 

door,  but  fell  in  the  gallery,  the  father  and  "  And  that  was  enacted,"  said  I,  "  in 

lawyer  stepping  over  them   and   running  the  room  where  I  am  to  sleep?" 

down-stairs.     I  got  some  neighbors  in  and  *'  Yes,  and  the  mark  of  the  pistol  bul- 

we  took  them  down  here,  laying  them  just  let  is  in  the  wall  beside  your  bed." 

where  the  stain  is.     Both  were  dead."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  furnish  me  with  some 

"  What  was  done  about  it?"  I  asked,  other  room,  for  I  should  see    the  affair 

"  Oh,   we    had    a     jury    of     the   town  all    acted    over    again,    before    morning, 

people,  and  they  decided  the  young  man  and    nothing    would  induce    me   to  stay 

had  served  them  right,  and  that  was  the  .  there." 

end  of  it."  "Oh,  well,"    said    he,  "you  can    have 

"  But  didn't  the  young  man  show  any  another  room,  seeing    you're  so    partic- 

contrition?  "  'lar.     Yours  is  the  first  complaint." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   CRAPE   ON   THE   DOOR.  | 

Charles   Gordon  Rogers. 

HE  crape  was  tied  on  the  dingy  door 

Of  a  little  house  in  a  dim  old  street,  — 
A  street  that  was  narrow  and  dark  and  poor. 
Where  the  eaves  of  the  houses  seemed  to  meet 
And  to  knit  their  shingly  brows,  as  though 
They  talked  of  the  crape  on  the  door  below. 


And  the  knocker  to  which  the  crape  was  hung 

Grew  maddened,  and  grated  its  teeth,  and  tried 
To  gnaw  the  crape,  as  it  slowly  swung 

In  the  moaning  breezes  from  side  to  side,  — 
Till  the  baby  cried,  and  the  cat  grew  scared  ;  — 
And  the  house  will  be  haunted,  the  folks  declared. 

But  the  withered  arms  of  the  stunted  row 

Of  trees  seemed  spread  in  a  pleading  way ; 
And  the  wee  bit  of  sky  seemed  to  worry  so, 
Like  a  sad  blue  eye  in  the  face  of  day. 
That  a  pitying  wind  came  by  and  hid 
Its  sight  with  a  fringe  of  cloudy  lid. 

It  was  early  morn  when  the  lad  had  died  • 

In  the  room  where  the  sunshine  never  strayed ; 
And  the  white-faced  father  went  inside 

And  knelt  by  his  own  mean  bed,  and  prayed,  — 
While  the  mother  wept ;  and  the  town  grew  rife 
With  the  callous  clatter  of  wheels  and  life. 


SPRING   DAYS   AT   NASSAU. 

By  William  Howe  Downes. 


1 


THE  word  "  Tropics  "  in  bold  white 
letters  on  a  bright  scarlet  ground. 
To  make  the  idea  more  tangible,  a 
picture  of  a  group  of  palms  in  the  lurid  light 
of  a  red  and  gold  sunset.  These  are  the 
siren  songs  of  the  folder  of  the  steamship 
line  from  New  York  to  the  Bahamas, 
artfully  devised  to    kindle  to    flame   the 

smouldering    desire    for  es- 

cape,  —  escape  from  winter. 
If  the  winter  be  of  the  "  old- 
fashioned  "  sort,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  commonly 
detestable,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  temptation  to 
fly  from  it,  so  much  the 
greater  the  potency  of  the 
magical  white  word  "Trop- 
ics" on  its  bright  scartet 
ground. 

The  perfection  of  the  win- 
ter climate  in  the  Bahamas 
has  not  been  in  the  least 
exaggerated  by  the  talented    ^ 
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writers  who  compose  the  advertisements 
of  the  steamship  company.  Every  disin- 
terested person  who  has  been  in  Nassau 
becomes  a  willing  witness  to  that  perfec- 
tion. There  no  one  ever  thinks  of  re- 
marking, "  It  is  a  fine  day,"  because  all 
days  are  fine. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  is  known  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  (except 
sailors)  about  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
source  of  considerable  gratification  to  the 
old  traveller  to  read  the  shipping  news 
and  reflect  how  few  people  besides  him- 
self know  where  the  islands  of  Eleuthera, 
Inagua,  and  Abaco  are ;  when  they  be- 
come as  well  known  to  the  American 
tourist  as  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  he 
will  probably  cease  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  them. 

He  who  has  visited  Nassau  has  seen 
the  Bahamas,  and  can  talk  of  Andros,  the 
BimJnis,  Great  Exuma,  Fortune  Island, 
Rum  Cay,  San  Salvador,  and  Watlings  as 
glibly  as  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Paris  is 
not  France  so  truly  as  Nassau  is  the  Ba- 
hamas. Because  a  man  has  not  visited 
Hole-in-the-Wall,  Hog-Sties,  or  Ginger- 
bread Ground,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  he  does  not  know  his  Bahamas. 
The  Bahamas  are  a  great  country,  but  of 
the  five  or  six  hundred  islands  composing 
it  less   than   twenty  are 
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inhabited.     The  only  way  to  see  the  Out 
Islands  is  to  cruise  about  in  a  yacht. 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  down  to  New 
Providence.  The  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Nassau,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  usually  occupies  between  three 
and  four  days. 


New  York  City,  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamship  ''  Santiago,"  on  a  winter 
afternoon,  presents  a  dismal  appearance. 
The  cold  thin  rain  which  falls  from 
leaden  skies  spreads  a  gray  veil  over  the 
turbid    river,   the    dirty  greenish  harbor. 


THE   GREAT  CEIKA-TREE. 

the  dilapidated  wooden  wharves,  the 
crowded  shipping,  the  muddy  streets,  and 
the  ugly  red  brick  warehouses  which  line 
the  water  front.  The  little  group  of 
devoted  friends  who  have  found  their 
way  down  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  to 
see  the  steamship  sail,  and  to  utter  dire 
prophecies  about  the  size  of  the  seas  out- 
side Sandy  Hook,  stand  on  the  pier-head 
under  streaming  umbrellas,  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs, until  they  and  their  umbrellas 
and  handkerchiefs  and  then  the  pier  itself 
fade  from  view  in  the  mist.  The  passen- 
gers seek  shelter  from  the  rain  in  the 
saloon,  the  smoking-room,  the  ''  social 
hall,"  or  their  staterooms,  and  the  voy- 
age is  begun. 


The  first  two  days  of  this  short  voyage 
are  rough  and  chilly.  Many  of  the 
passengers  are  sick.  In  the  smoking- 
room  there  are  the  usual  sapient  discus- 
sions as  to  "where  we  are  now"  and 
"where  we  shall  be  "  at  such  an  hour  to- 
morrow. 

Off  the    dreaded    Cape    Hatteras  the 
ship     enters     the     Gulf     Stream.      The 
weather    suddenly    becomes    balmy    and 
fine ;     the    invalids     emerge    from     their 
rooms,    awnings    are    spread    above    the 
upper    deck,    and    everybody    begins    to 
enjoy  the  sea  life.     The  water  becomes  a 
pure,    clear,     intense    ultramarine    blue : 
such  a  color  is  never 
seen    in    the    North 
Atlantic.     The  heat 
of  the  sun  increases 
rapidly,  and  summer 
clothing  is    in  de- 
mand.     The   third 
day   out   from    New 
York,  the  thermome- 
ter on    deck    marks 
70°  Fahrenheit    in 
the  shade.     Schools 
of   steel-blue   flying 
fish  are  seen  darting 
swiftly  over    the 
waves,  and  immense 
quantities   of  brown 
gulf  weed  are  borne 
on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.     Those  passen- 
gers who,  soon  after 
leaving    New    York,, 
were  too  surly  to  say 
"Thank  you"  for  a  light,  now  call  you 
aflably  by  your  first  name. 

Just  as  the  voyage  is  becoming  so 
enjoyable  it  comes  to  an  end.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  island 
of  New  Providence  is  made.  At  first, 
dim  and  hazy  in  the  blue  distance,  it  lies 
along  the  southern  horizon  like  a  low  fog- 
bank.  But,  as  the  ship  draws  near,  the 
sky  line,  becoming  more  sharply  defined, 
assumes  novel  forms.  Here  and  there  a 
slim  cocoanut  palm  looms  up,  and  in- 
stantly gives  its  tropical  stamp  to  the 
scene.  Long  snowy  lines  of  breakers 
indicate  the  location  of  the  coral  reefs, 
beyond  which  is  an  expanse  of  shallow 
water  of  an  extraordinarily  brilliant   bluish 
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ALONG  THE   HARBOR   FRONT. 


green  color.  The  low  gray  roofs  of  the 
town  of  Nassau  appear,  embowered  in 
trees,  behind  a  narrow  island  which  forms 
the  harbor. 


On  a  breezy  platform,  in  the  shade  of 
a  great  ceiba-tree,  one  overlooks  gardens 
and  orchards  almost  hid  by  thick  masses 
of  lustrous  foliage  of  orange  and  sapodilla 
and  cocoa  palms.  Two-story  houses  of 
coral  limestone,  surrounded  by  deep 
galleries  enclosed  by  Venetian  lattices 
painted  a  dull  sage-green,  show  them- 
selves discreetly  here  and  there  through 
the  shrubbery  and  vines  and  flowers,  their 
walls  being  tastefully  tinted  in  delicate 
tones  of  light  rose-pink,  pale  yellow,  bistre, 
or  tender  blue.  Untarnished  by  storm 
and  frost,  these  gay  colors  are  extremely 
pleasing.  The  gardens  and  orchards  are 
enclosed  by  substantial  stone  walls,  topped 
with  bristling  chevaux-de-fi^ise  of  broken 
glass  bottles.  Amidst  the  palms,  pome- 
granates, almonds,  and  profuse  rose- 
bushes, these  embowered  retreats,  set  well 
back  from  the  narrow  highways,  have 
an  admirable  aspect  of  seclu- 
sion and  privacy.  A  glimpse 
of  a  pink-walled  villa,  with  a 
terrace  in  front,  and  one  lofty 
palm  towering  over  the  roof,  — 
in  the  foreground  a  high  white 
stone  wall  bordering  the  daz- 
zling white  road,  —  has  all  the 
sharp  and  sparkling  brightness 
of  a  bit  of  Andalusia  as  painted  . 
by  Rico. 

It  is  the  middle  of  March. 
The    thermometer    under    the 


arches  of  the  porch  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture of  seventy- seven  Fahrenheit;  a 
group  of  Americans,  wearing  summer 
costumes,  sit  and  stand  in  the  porch, 
slightly  bored,  but  making  no  vain  pre- 
tence of  doing  anything  more  serious  than 
to  pitch  coppers  on  the  pavement  for 
small  darkies  to  scramble  for. 

From  the  windows  of  my  room  I  look 
towards  the  south  and  southeast  upon  a 
view  which  eyes  but  lately  accustomed  to 
snow,  ice,  and  naked  boughs  find  it  hard 
to  realize.  To  yonder  hilltop,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dismantled  citadel,  extends 
a  rustling,  rippling  sea  of  verdure,  in 
many  shades,  from  the  lightest  green  of 
young  leaves  as  tender  and  fresh  as  the 
first  willow's  fohage  in  our  belated  north- 
ern spring,  to  the  deepest,  richest,  dark- 
est green,  glossy,  dense,  and  spangled 
with  tropical  fruits.  At  night  the  steady 
trade-wind  stirs  this  great  grove  into 
liquid  murmurs,  like  the  soothing  bab- 
bling of  mountain  streams. 


A   NASSAU   DWELLING-HOUSE. 
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The  front  of  the  house,  which  stands 
upon  a  shght  elevation,  commands  a 
good  view  of  Nassau  Harbor,  The  color 
of  the  water  is  quite  beyond  description. 
The  resources  of  the  language  are  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
transparent  hues,  which  have  no  name  and 
which  change  from  moment  to  moment 
under  varying  angles  of  light  and  condi- 
tions of  wind.  1  here  are  times  when  one 
thinks  of  rainbows  and  the  plumage  of 
peacocks ;  but  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the 
most  exquisite  local  color  would  be  to 
say  that  it  is  a  cross  between  turquoise 
blue  and  emerald  green.  It  is  not 
wholly  blue,  and  it  is  not  all  green,  but  it 
partakes  of  both  colors.  There  is  no 
gem  hke  it,  so  that  comparisons  can  give 
no   adequate  idea  of  it.      Its    brilliance 


ON  ikk;  island. 

and  clarity  are  peculiar  to  itself.  If  one 
lived  for  a  lifetime  in  Nassau,  the  in- 
credible color  of  this  water  would  aston- 
ish and  charm  him  every  morning  anew. 
The  blue-green  which  is  so  lovely  may 
be  observed  at  all  points  where  the  har- 
bor bottom  consists  of  clear  white  coral 
rock  ;  but  occasional  patches  of  seaweed 
or  dark  coral  growths  on  the  bed  pro- 
duce dark  violet  and  purple  tones  on  the 
surface  directly  above  them.  Ivooking 
into  the  water  is  almost  like  looking 
through  the  atmosphere  ;  and  all  objects 
retain  their  own  natural  colors  at  a  great 
depth. 

There  are  certain  things  which  every 
one  who  goes  to  Nassau  is  expected  to 
do.  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  to  go 
and  see  the  Sea  Gardens.     Between  Hog 


Island  and  Athol  Island,  the  two   narrow 
and  low  natural  breakwaters  which  pro- 
tect Nassau  Harbor,  is  a  channel,  called 
the    Narrows,  with    a    clean    coral    floor, 
where    ah    varieties    of    marine    plants, 
graceful     and     fantastic,    beautiful     and 
monstrous,    grow    in    riotous  abundance. 
Taking    a    sail-boat    at    Nassau,    visitors 
proceed  eastward  about  three  miles,  in- 
side of  Hog  Island,  and  come  to  anchor 
at  the  Gardens.     Here  a  small  row  boat 
is  brought  alongside   of  the   larger  boat, 
and    the    sight-seers,  four  at  a  time,  are 
conveyed  slowly  about  and  permitted  to 
gaze    through    the     window    set     in    the 
bottom  of  the  craft,  at  the  wonders  of  the 
ocean  bed.     The  water  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent,  and    every    object    is    as   plainly 
visible  as  if  seen  through  the  air.     The 
aquatic  plants  are  of  all  colors  and  of  in- 
conceivably capricious  forms. 
^     Some  of   them   have   textures 
as    delicate    as    fine  old  lace. 
They  sway  gently  in  the  eddies, 
;     and  sometimes  seem  to  breathe 
and  to  sigh.     All  are  not  fra- 
gile :     some   there   are    which 
burlesque  the  shapes  of  land 
»    flowers   and  vegetables.      Sea 
'    fans,  sea  rods,  sponges,  brain- 
stones,    coral    sprays,    and    a 
,    score     of     nameless     growths 
j    abound,  and  among  these  rich 
)    and    strange   denizens  of   the 
deep  move  countless  fishes  of 
brilliant  and  gaudy  colors, — 
the  angel  fish,  a  rare  piscatorial  beau  in 
imperial  garments  of  cadmium  yellow  and 
velvety  black ;    the  bluefish,  splendid  in 
his  shining  coat  of  peacock  blue ;     the 
canary  fish,  the    yellow-tail,   the    garfish, 
the  mutton  fish,  the  platefish,  the  turbot, 
the  kingfish,  the  slippery  dick,  the  runner, 
the   marget,    the  chub,  the  grouper,  the 
hamlet,  the  gray  snapper,  the  houndfish, 
the     grunt,  —  fishes     great     and     small 
whose    colors    rival  the    gay  plumage  of 
tropical  birds,  and  whose  leisurely  gliding 
and  sinuous  movements  testify  to  an  utter 
unconsciousness  or  an    equally  great  in- 
difference   to    the    presence    of     human 
spectators. 

This  glimpse  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  a  fascinating  experience.  One 
would  be  contented  to  drift  about  in  a 
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glass-bottomed  boat  all  day  long.  What 
an  amount  of  business  is  going  on  down 
there  !  It  must  be  a  great  diversion  to 
see  a  barracuda  devour  a  tang,  as  Mark 
Catesby  describes  it ;  but  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  West  Indian  fishes  suggests 
Alice  in  Wonderland  rather  too  forcibly 
to  seem  plausible. 

Besides  the  Sea  Gardens  there  is  a 
similar  resort  for  excursionists,  known  as 
the  coral  reefs,  just  outside  of  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Nassau  Harbor,  and 
off  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  Calm 
weather  is  needed  for  this  trip.  While 
our  sail-boat,  a  sloop  not  less  than  forty 
.feet  long  over  all,  and  thoroughly  sea- 
worthy, lies  at  anchor  near  the  reefs, 
the  ground  swell  causes  great  discomfort 
to  some  of  the  passengers  who  have  not 
got  their  sea  legs  on.  The  Httle  glass- 
bottomed  boat  tosses  about  like  a  cork, 
and  appears  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
impalement  upon  the  bristling  coral 
bushes  and  trees,  whose  stony  foliage 
rises  apparently  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  trough  of  the  wave.  But  no  such 
accident  happens ;  gliding  from\  place  to 
place,  we  may  let  our  gaze  wander 
through  vast  submarine   groves   shot  with 


in  the  crystal  arcades  of  the  Narrows. 
In  the  glimmering  recesses  of  these  coral 
groves  one  catches  startling  glimpses  of 
great  gray  and  brown  creatures  prowling 
among  the  grottoes  and  the  mysterious 
corners  of  their  beautiful  underworld. 
Sometimes  a  suppressed  ejaculation  from 
one  of  the  spectators  denotes  a  surprising 
discovery,  and  we  hastily  look  in  the 
direction  indicated,  only  to  see  an 
enormous  tail  wriggling  itself  instantly  out 
of  sight  in  the  shadowy  portal  of  a  coral 
cavern.  Here  ought  to  be  the  home  of 
the  mermaids  or  sirens. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  relic-hunter 
is  to  secure  a  spray  of  coral  or  a  brain- 
stone,  to  carry  home  as  a  souvenir.  The 
colored  boatman  is  always  ready  to  dive 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  this  wish 
and  of  earning  a  small  fee.  Thus  is  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  the  poet,  —  and  he 
who  takes  his  sea-born  treasures  home 
finds  that  they  have  left  their  beauty  be- 
hind them. 

Every  morning,  at  the  Rawson  Square 
landing,  a  group  of  bathers  collects,  to 
go  over  to  Hog  Island  and  enjoy  a  plunge 
in  the  surf.  A  large  row-boat,  manned 
by  negroes,  who  ar^e  good   enough  oars- 
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sunlight  and  populous  with  undaunted 
and  prodigious  fishes.  The  scenery  of 
the  reefs  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
of  the  Sea  Gardens,  but  it  is  not  so  exqui- 
site, not  so  like  a  watery  fairyland.  The 
fishes  are  larger,  but  there  are  no  such 
dazzling  beaux  and  belles  as  may  be  seen 


men,  but  who  obviously  hate  to  row  when 
drifting  would  be  so  much  easier,  departs 
from  the  landing  at  ten  o'clock,  bearing 
nearly  a  score  of  passengers.  The  course 
lies  northeastward,  diagonally  across  the 
harbor,  to  a  little  pier  on  the  cay.  (This 
peculiarly  West  Indian  word,  pronounced 
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key,  means  a  small  island.)  The  breeze 
is  fresh,  the  sea  chopping,  the  hands  too 
lazy  to  feather  high,  so  that  occasionally 
the  passengers  in  the  after  part  of  the 
craft  get  a  shower-bath,  which  is  accepted 
with  the  utmost  good-humor.  Its  seems 
a  mere  trifle  to  be  sprinkled  by  water  of 
such  a  splendid  color  that  it  fairly  makes 
the  bluest  of  skies  look  dull  and  dingy  in 
comparison.  On  landing  on  Hog  Island, 
the  people  walk  directly  across  to  the 
outer  or  northern  side  of  the  cay,  passing 
through  orange  groves  and  cocoanut 
groves,  and  emerging  thence  upon  a 
beautiful  beach  of  white  sand,  on  which 
the  surf  tumbles  with  a  continual  uproar. 
Here  is  a  house,  which  is  used  by  the 
bathers.  They  immediately  disappear, 
only  to  reappear  after  ten  minutes  or  so, 
clothed  in  all  sorts  of  variegated  suits. 
With  the  usual  preliminary  shrieks  they 
advance  into  the  surf,  and  those  who 
are  good  swimmers  are  soon  beyond  the 
combers,  rising  and  falling  on  the  long 
ocean  waves,  regardless  of  the  fear  of 
sharks  and  barracudas.  There  is  very 
little  under-tow,  and  the  water  is  almost 
as  warm  as  the  air,  —  about  seventy-five 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Half  a  mile  out 
from  the  shore,  a  long  line  of  foam 
shows  where  the  coral  reef  lies.  With- 
out its  protection,  bathing  here  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  After  the  bath, 
everybody  returns  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
pick  a  few  oranges  and  to  eat  them  in 
the  most  speedy,  natural,  and  primitive 
manner,  after  which  the  boat  bears  its 
well-pleased  freight  back  to  the  Nassau 
landing. 


Several  good  yachts,  manned  by  col- 
ored skippers,  are  in  constant  requisition 
during  the  winter  season.  The  greater 
part  of  one's  days  are  spent  on  the  water. 
If  it  be  too  rough  for  pleasure  outside, 
there  is  the  long  stretch  east  and  west  in 
the  harbor,  where  the  breeze  seldom  fails  ; 
and,  with  agreeable  companions,  the  hours 
slip  rapidly  away,  as  one  cruises  about, 
free  from  care,  wrapped  in  that  "  indolent 
repose,  the  bliss  of  southern  climes."  An 
ideal  place  for  a  yachtsman,  not  only  at 
Nassau,  but  all  about  the  Bahamas.  There 
are  innumerable  good  harbors  for  small 
vessels,  and  so  trustworthy  are  the  north- 
east trade-winds,  so  pleasant  the  weather 
week  after  week,  that  a  sailing  master 
may  ordinarily  lay  out  his  course  from 
island  to  island  and  from  port  to  port 
with  as  much  certainty  of  making  his 
schedule  time  as  if  he  were  running  a 
steamboat.  Only  at  night  is  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous  among  the  twenty- 
nine  islands,  the  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  cays,  and  the  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  rocks  of  the 
archipelago. 

The  favorite  point  of  view  for  sunset 
effects  is  the  venerable  stone  citadel  called 
Fort  Fincastle,  situated  on  the  highest 
ground  in  Nassau,  overlooking  the  town, 
the  harbor,  and  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Fort  Fincastle,  more  than  a  century 
old,  is  now  used  as  a  signal  station.  It 
is  a  small,  bastioned  structure,  massive 
and  picturesque.  From  its  flag-staff  are 
displayed  strings  of  flags  indicating  the 
arrivals  of  vessels  and  the  character  of  the 
craft.  The  intelligent  negro  in  charge  of 
the  place  keeps  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
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fort,  by  way  of  garrison.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  panorama.  To  the  north  are 
the  gray  roofs  of  the  town,  almost  buried 
in  masses  of  dense  foHage ;  the  vivid 
bluish  green  waters  of  the  harbor,  the  long, 
low  line  of  Hog  Island,  and  beyond 
that  the  dark  blue  Atlantic.  To  the  south 
and  southeast  is  the  bush,  a  solemn  ex- 
panse of  dull  green  vegetation,  accented 
by  darker  lines  of  foliage,  and  affording 
here  and  there  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
sea  away  to  the  southward.  The  most 
prominent  buildings  in  the  town  visible 
from  this  observatory  are  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  with  the  American  flag  float- 
ing above  it,  the  jail,  the  hospital,  with  its 
leper  house,  and  the  Government  House. 
As  the  sun  disappears,  quite  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  without  the  superabundant 
flood  of  vermilion  one  expects  in  the 
tropics,  the  colors  come  down  with  a  run 
from  the  staff,  the  faint  call  of  a  bugle  is 
heard  down  at  the  barracks,  and  the  cus- 
todian, with  a  pleasant  good-evening,  pre- 
pares to  lock  up  the  woolly  garrison  for 
the  night. 

After  the  moon  is  well  up  in  the  sky,  it 
is  time  to  walk  over  to  the  Queen's  Stair- 
case. This  is  simply  a  long  flight  of 
steps  built  of  dark  slate-colored  brick  at 
the  head  of  a  deep 
canyon,  which  is 
probably  the  site 
of  a  disused  lime- 
stone quarry.  The 
calcareous  coral 
and  shell,  hard- 
ened into  lime- 
stone, having  been  cut 
out  in  square  blocks  by 
the  use  of  saws,  leaves 
a  smooth  surface  like 
a  wall  of  masonry  on 
either  side.  In  the 
evening  light  the  lo- 
cality has  a  certain  impressiveness.  But 
the  moonlight  stroll  should  by  no  means 
end  here.  There  is  an  indescribable 
charm  in  the  tropical  night,  to  which 
no  one  of  the  slightest  sensibility  can 
fail  to  yield.  The  moonhght  is  both 
brighter  and  softer  than  in  the  north.  It 
bathes  the  world  in  sensuous  poetry, 
transforms  the  commonplace  to  the 
romantic,    floods    the      street     and    the 


garden  with  a  radiance  which  captivates 
and  dazzles  the  vision.  Ugly  buildings 
become  beautiful,  the  white  road  is  a 
milky  way  hardly  of  the  earth,  the 
shadows  are  as  sweet  and  soft  as  in  an 
etching  by  Rembrandt.  Add  to  this 
opulence  the  balmy  air,  the  sounds  of 
music  and  merrymaking,  and,  if  you  like, 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  are  few  more  enchant- 
ing things  on  earth  than  the  night  of 
cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  Prmce's 
Street,  a  building  which  the  most  ardent 
Presbyterian  would  never  think  of  as 
beautiful  by  day,  is  magnificent  in  the 
moonlight ;  it  would  make  a  background 
for  the  most  ultra-romantic  stage  scene  ; 
no  figure  in  front  of  it  looks  in  place 
without  a  Spanish  cloak  and  a  sword. 

There  are  excellent  roads  in  and  about 
Nassau,  hard  and  smooth  ;  and  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  is  generally 
cool  enough  for  a  drive.  This  form  of 
exertion  is  as  arduous  as  any  one  in 
Nassau  appears  to  be  equal  to  undertake. 
Edward,  one  of  the  drivers,  is  a  type  of 
what  they  politely  call  "  persons  of  color  " 
in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  something 
so  suggestive  of  hilarity  in  the  roll  of  his 


eyes,    of  dancing 

in  the   shuffling 

and    rhythmic 

movements  of  his 

feet,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  him 

seriously  as  a  man  and  a  brother.      He 

sheds  easy  good-nature,  and  lives  in  an 

atmosphere    of    indolent    freedom    from 

care ;  his  lot  on  the  whole  seems  to  be 

enviable.     As  a  driver  he    is  merciless  to 
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the  tough  little  beast  in  front  of  him,  and 
he  plies  the  whip  incessantly.  He  enjoys 
trying  to  see  how  near  he  can  come  to 
running  over  pedestrians  on  Bay  Street. 
This  tendency  to  abuse  his  little  brief 
authority  is  not  so  much  due  to  innate 
depravity  as  to  a  sort  of  childish  vanity 
and  a  desire  to  astonish  the  common 
black  trash.  Before  the  end  of  a  week 
Edward  has  shown  me  all  the  sights  of  the 
island  of  New  Providence  ;  the  drives  on 
the  island  are  exhausted  ;  Edward  feels 
obliged  to  apologize  for  the  small  dimen- 
sions  of  his  country. 

It  is  true  that  New  Providence  is  only 
about  twenty-one  miles  long  by  seven 
miles  broad,  and  no  one  cares  about  rid- 
ing to  Southwest  Bay,  Fox  Hill,  the 
Caves,  the  lakes,  etc.,  etc.,  more  than 
once  or  twice.  The  drive  to  Fox  Hill  is 
the  most  interesting  and  popular.  This, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is  an  estate 
near  the  end  of  the  island.  In  going 
there  one  passes  the  Eastern  Parade,  the 


beautiful  sandy  beach  and  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  marvel  of  sea  scenery. 
The  sand  is  like  corn-meal,  clean,  and  of 
a  fine  texture,  with  little  or  no  grit. 
Under  full  sunlight  the  beach  is  exces- 
sively dazzling.  The  milky  emerald 
green  expanse  of  shallow  water  extends 
to  the  line  of  the  coral  reefs,  perhaps  a 
half-mile  from  the  shore,  and  there  a 
perpetual  broken  line  of  snow-white  foam 
is  tossed  high  in  the  air.  Beyond  that 
barrier,  the  '^  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully 
blue  "  ocean  stretches  away  to  the 
horizon. 

The  drive  to  Cunningham  Lake,  west 
of  the  town,  is  by  way  of  a  roughish  road 
inland  through  a  dwarf  pine  forest,  and 
across  one  or  two  low  ridges.  The  lake 
has  much  the  same  appearance  as  a 
northern  lake,  except  that  its  complexion 
is  a  hght  green.  If  the  return  be  made 
by  the  short  cut  via  Grant's  Town,  the 
road  is  found  to  be  still  rougher.  The 
diminutive  horse  driven  by  Edward  has 
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marine  curiosity  shops,  Thomson's  Folly, 
Fort  Montague,  and  the  estates  named 
the  Hermitage,  Breezy  Hill,  etc.  The 
Caves  are  about  seven  miles  west  from 
Nassau,  near  the  north  shore,  on  the 
Johnson  estate.  There  are  three  of 
them,  none  being  deep,  but  the  western- 
most one,  facing  the  sea,  is  a  novel  and 
handsome  sight,  with  its  green-gray  and 
white  rock  walls  and  its  fantastic  roof. 
The  tides  leach  in  through  the  porous 
limestone,  and,  as  the  black  cicerone 
says,  make  the  interior  ''  boggy."  At 
this  spot  is  to    be    found  a   remarkably 


virtually  but  one  gait,  a  sharp  trot,  which 
is  maintained  up  hill  and  down  dale ; 
permit  him  to  come  down  to  a  walk,  and 
ten  to  one  he  will  balk. 

The  American  exiles,  pining  for  some 
sport,  instigate  donkey  races  and  base- 
ball games,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  at 
the  Eastern  Parade.  In  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  cocoa  palms,  the  spectators  sit 
on  a  stone  wall  and  chew  sugar-cane, 
while  watching  the  most  farcical  attempt 
at  a  game  of  base-ball.  Imagine  a  con- 
test without  an  umpire,  without  spirit, 
without    excitement,    and,    in    the    Ian- 
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guage  of  the  melancholy  Jaques,  "  sans 
everything,"  except  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  talk.  Such  is  the  vivacious  national 
game  transplanted  to  the  drowsy  isles  of 
June. 

The  donkey  races  are  far  better  sport. 
The  donkeys  themselves  are  always  amus- 
ing, and  never  more  so  than  when  pre- 
tending to  race.  This  ludicrous  per- 
formance is  attended  by  the  most  up- 
roarious demonstrations  of  glee  on  the 
part  of  the  juvenile  black  population.  On 
the  Parade  a  swarm  of  several  hundred 
of  these  half-clad  youngsters,  shouting, 
screaming,  leaping,  dancing,  laughing,  in 
a  perpetual  commotion,  runs  here  and 
there  in  a  jubilant  ferment,  producing  a 
tremendous  hubbub  apropos  de  rien. 
Each  donkey  is  mounted  by  a  thin  negro 
boy,  who,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  sits 
"well  aft,"  and  clings  on  like  a  burr  by 
locking  his  bare  feet  underneath  the 
beast's  body.  At  the  word  "  Go  !  "  the 
donkeys  amble  awkwardly  across  the 
greensward  in  four  or  five  diverse  direc- 
tions, with  an  air  of  dogged  indifference, 
as  if  the  main  object  in  life  were  never 
to  arrive,  but  ever  to  be  on  the  way. 
Every  donkey  is  closely  followed  by  a 
noisy,  ragged  pack  of  boys,  armed  with 
goads  and  switches,  which  they  ply  with 
unmerciful  industry  and  very  slight  effect. 
The  arrival  of  the  winner  at  the  goal, 
usually  a  tame  event,  for  each  race  is  a 
walk-over,  is  the  signal  for  a  redoubled 
outbreak  of  tumult  and  much  ado  about 
nothing.  Hats  without  brims  and  hats 
without  crowns  go  up  'into  the  air; 
somersaults,  hand-springs,  cart-wheels, 
pigeon-wings,  pirouettes,  and  capers  with- 
out name  contribute  to  the  expression  of 
boundless  joy ;  shrill  cries,  snatches  of 
melody,    catcalls,    whistles,    and    hoarse 


guttural  guffaws  swell  the  flood  of  clamor 
to  bewildering  proportions.  At  a  deco- 
rous distance  the  somewhat  bored  white 
people  sit  in  the  shade  and  fan  themselves. 
Grant's  Town,  Bain's  Town,  and  De- 
lancy's  Town  are  suburbs  of  Nassau,  lying 
just  beyond  the  ridge  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernor's House,  P'ort  Fincasde,  and  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hotel  are  situated.  The 
principal  thoroughfare  in  Grant's  Town 
is  Baillou  Hill  Road,  running  north  and 
south.  This  interesting  town  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  blacks,  and  the  population 
includes  a  considerable  number  of  native- 
born  Africans,  —  Nangoes,  Congoes,  Con- 
gars,  and  Nangobars,  —  many  of  whom 
speak  no  English.  The  road  is  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  as  hard  and  smooth  as 
asphalt,  and  as  white  as  chalk.  It  is  en- 
closed by  white  and  gray  stone  walls 
about  three  feet  high.  The  cabins  of  the 
blacks  are  one  story  high,  and  are  built  of 
yellow  pine,  either  unpainted  or  white- 
washed, the  roofs  being  thatched  with 
palm  leaves,  which  are  tied  to  the  rafters, 
and  dry  to  a  fine  silvery  gray.  The  size 
and  form  of  the  cabins  are  the  same  as 
mxay  be  seen  in  Africa,  at  least  they  look 
precisely  like  the  pictures  of  Central  Af- 
rican dwellings  printed  in  books  of  travel. 
There  are  no  chimneys,  the  cooking  being 
done  outdoors  or  in  a  shed.  The  yards 
are  all  overgrown  by  a  thick  jungle  of  low 
trees,  bushes,  and  flowering  vines,  over- 
topped here  and  there  by  that  aibre poM 
rire  the  cocoa  palm,  which  varies  from  six 
or  eight  feet  high  to  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  according  to  its  age.  At  the 
top  of  the  trunk,  where  the  long  drooping 
fronds  put  forth,  a  great  cluster  of  green 
nuts  usually  hangs.  A  sixpence  induces  a 
small  darky  to  climb  the  tree  and  to  pick 
a  few  of  these  nuts,  the  ends  of  which  are 
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hacked  off  with  a  cutlass,  so  that  the  thirsty 
wayfarer  may  drink  the  sweet,  clear  juice. 
Some  of  the  large  nuts  contain  an  aston- 
ishing quantity  of  liquid.  It  is  said  to  be 
fattening. 

Grant's  Town  holds  a  hoHday  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Then  Baillou  Hill  Road  is 
illuminated  by  the  fitful  glare  of  fat-wood 
fagots,  which  reveal  the  presence  of 
numerous  humble  booths,  attended  by 
toothless  aunties  in  flaming  bandanna 
head-dresses,  smoking  their  short  pipes, 
and  offering  for  sale  a  paltry  assortment 
of  humbugging  fruits,  home-made  candies, 


a  word  now  and  then,  —  no  one  assuredly 
would  venture  to  call  it  Enghsh ;  their 
simian  contortions  and  childish  fits  of 
temper,  partly  real  and  partly  simulated  ; 
their  climaxes  of  uproarious  hilarity  — 
h'yaw,  h'yaw,  h'yaw  !  —  like  the  guffaws  of 
the  nigger  minstrel,  which  once  were 
thought  exaggerated,  but  which  are  only  a 
faint  suggestion  of  the  real  article,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
laugher's  chest,  and  convulsing  all  his 
frame  with  an  uncontrollable  and  conta- 
gious spasm  of  mirth.  The  laughter  of  a 
Caucasian  seems  sad   and  suppressed   in 
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A   NATIVE   HUT,   GRANT'S  TOWN. 


nuts,  sugar-  cane,  yams,  and  other  com- 
modities,— about  a  handful  of  each  staple, 
perhaps  sixpence  worth  in  all, —  constitut- 
ing a  stock  in  trade  which  a  whole  evening 
will  be  required  to  dispose  of  with  infinite 
chaffering  and  chaffing.  The  groups  of 
bracks  gathered  here  and  there  are  of  a 
character  fantastic  beyond  description : 
their  scanty  white  and  light-hued  cos- 
tumes ;  their  huge  bare  feet,  flat-soled  and 
tough  as  leather  ;  their  thick  lips,  gleaming 
teeth,  and  whites  of  eyes  shining  like 
moonstones  in  the  dusk  ;  their  thick  and 
woolly  jargon  of  the  Congo  forests,  unin- 
telligible to  the  stranger's  ears  except  for 


comparison  with  these  overflowing  out- 
bursts of  merriment,  which  double  up, 
dislocate,  and  overwhelm  the  negro  like  a 
sudden  tempest,  explosion,  or  volcanic 
eruption. 

Upon  the  mild  turbulence  of  the  fair 
the  moon  shines  softly  from  near  the 
zenith,  and  the  melancholic  cocoa  palm, 
that  ostrich  of  trees,  appears  to  be  con- 
templating the  strange  scene  from  his 
lofty  perch. 

The  white  stranger  is  but  little  mo- 
lested. Polite  salutations  —  "  Good  even- 
ing, boss!"  —  greet  him  occasionally, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  running 
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about,  enjoying  the  unusual  animation, 
call  out  from  time  to  time,  "  Boss ! 
gimme  a  copper  !  " 

As  we  stroll  down  the  road,  a  new  and 
remarkable  sound  gradually  adds  itself 
to  the  Babel  of  voices  which  fills  the  air, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  insistent  in 
its  appeal  to  the  ear.  It  issues  from  a 
building  somewhat  larger  than  the  others, 
and  by  its  strongly  marked  rhythm  and 
damnable  iteration  — 


Allegro. 
Turn 


/ 


/ 


turn 


turn 


suggests  a  primitive  idea  of  dance 
music.  We  approach  and  look  in  at  the 
door,  but  on  seeing  some  other  white 
visitors  boldly  enter  we  venture  to  follow 
them.  We  are  at  once  invited  to  be 
seated  on  a  bench  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
bustling  about  with  an  air  of  vast  impor- 
tance, prepares  with  many  superfluous 
words  and  gestures  to  present  for  our 
edification  the  dance  of  the  natives.  In 
the  mean  time  the  wenches  who  are  to 
participate  in  the  performance  press 
their  claims  for  backsheesh  with  a 
promptness  and  effrontery  well  calculated 
to  damp  the  spectators'  enthusiasm. 
From  the  turmoil  we  can  at  last  distin- 
guish the  words,  ^' All  ready"  and  "  Go 
ahead."  The  music,  which  had  ceased 
on  our  entrance,  now  recommences  with 
fresh  vigor,  and  the  dancers  get  to  wolrk. 
A  curious  and  barbaric  enough  perform- 
ance it  is  to  suit  the  most  jaded  seeker 
for  novelty.  Each  couple  begins  by 
taking  almost  the  same  position  as  that 
of  the  waltzer,  —  of  the  waltzer  who  ne 
se  gene  pas  trap.  Then  opens  a  series  of 
snaky  movements  of  the  shoulders,  the 
hips,  the  knees,  accompanied  by  smart 
taps  of  the  feet  on  the  floor  in  accurate 
time  :  — 


renewed.  It  becomes  more  pronounced  ; 
the  dancers  warm  to  their  work ;  they 
laugh,  and  hoarse  cries  escape  from 
those  ample  mouths,  the  challenges  and 
provocations  perhaps  of  these  overgrown 
and  sensuous  children  of  the  sun. 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  a  tom- 
tom, a  triangle,  and  an  accordion.  The 
same  phrase,  repeated  indefinitely  by 
these  three  instruments,  has  a  teasing 
and  peculiarly  African  effect. 


# 
turn 


turn 


9 

turn 


# 
turn 


turn 


The  negroes  are  reputed  to  be  ex- 
tremely superstitious.  They  shut  all 
their  doors  and  window  shutters  tight  at 
night,  no  matter  how  hot  it  may  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  evil  spirits  out 
of  their  dwellings.  When  Edward  is 
asked  if  that  is  his  custom,  he  denies  it 
indignantly,  and  adds  that  it  would  do 
no  good,  for  the  "  sperrits  "  could  enter 
through  any  barriers,  anywhere,  unless  a 
horseshoe  were  hung  up  in  the  house,  or, 
as  a  precaution,  the  occup.mts  should 
burn  dried  horse  dung  for  luck.  There  is 
only  one  thing,  Edward  says,  that  he  fears, 
and  that  is  the  hags.  They  are  old  women 
who,  if  they  find  you  asleep,  will  suck  your 
blood. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  If  she  catch  you  asleep, 
she  will  suck  your  blood,  and  when  you 
wake  in  the  morning  you  will  feel  very 
bad  ;  you  will  feel  like  all  your  bones  was 
broke." 

But,  fortunately,  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  way  to  ascertain  whether  a  woman  be  a 
hag  or  no. 

"  When  a  woman  comes  into  your  house 
and  she  sets  down  in  a  chair,  you  must 
stick  a  new  pin  into  the  bottom  of  the 
chair-seat.  If  she  is  a  hag,  she  cyarn't 
get  out  of  the  chair  till  you  take  the  pin 
out." 


Allegro. 

2 

^ 

^ 

^ 

4 

• 

• 
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Turn 

a 

turn 

I  J 

turn 


The  partners  separate,  writhe  alone, 
then  reunite,  and  the  same  monotonous 
play  of  hip,  knee,   shoulder,   and   foot  is 


turn 


9 

turn 


turn 


9 

turn 


9 

turn 


This  is  something  worth  knowing. 
Edward  says  he  is  not  superstitious,  and 
yet  he  tells  some  marvellous  snake  stories, 
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for  the  truth  of  which  he  vouches.  There 
is  one  great  snake  here,  he  says,  and  his 
name  is  Pompey.  Nobody  can  kill  him. 
He  is  bigger  around  than  a  man,  and  only 
about  three  feet  long  ;  in  fact,  a  very  short 


Town,  and  who  owned  a  fine  grove  of 
mangoes  not  far  from  the  snake's  lair.  At 
all  events,  the  farmer  disappeared  simul- 
taneously with  a  large  quantity  of  man- 
goes. 


.^J 


IN  THE  SUBURBS. 


and  stout  snake.  He  lives  in  some  deep 
holes  in  the  ground,  west  of  Bain's  Town, 
near  the  road  to  the  lakes,  and  he  comes 
out  only  at  certain  seasons,  to  feed  on 
mangoes  and  hog  bananas.  One  man  who 
saw  Pompey  shot  at  him,  but  the  bullets 
passed  right  through  him  without  produ- 
cing any  effect  upon  him  ;  from  which  it 
is  naturally  inferred  that  Pompey  is  invul- 
nerable. Edward  believes  that  Pompey 
killed  a  farmer  who  once  lived  near  Bain's 


There  is  another  snake,  not  less  remark- 
able, but  less  dreadful,  who  inhabits  some 
of  the  subterranean  chambers  beneath 
Fort  Charlotte.  To  this  snake  Edward 
attributes  supernatural  powers. 

"  He  crow  like  a  cock  when  there  is 
going  to  be  a  war." 

Formerly  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
over  to  the  barracks  daily  to  draw  his 
rations,  Hke  any  other  private  in  her 
Majesty's    West     Indian    regiment,    but 
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nowadays  the  soldiers  take  his  rations  to 
him  at  the  fort.  Edward  has  been  in- 
vited to  go  and  see  this  snake,  but  he  is 
afraid  to  look  at  such  a  prodigy. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  You  couldn't  stand  it." 
And  Edward  rolls  his  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pious  horror. 

The  blacks  have  their  own  names  for 
things,  and  many  of  them  talk  an  utterly 
unintelligible  local  dialect  among  them- 
selves. They  call  the  breadfruit  ahkee ; 
and  there  are  trees  known  to  them  as  the 
gumalama  and  the  pumceyanna.  What 
their  English  names  are  I  do  not  know. 

No  one  could  excel  the  Africans  of 
this  colony  in  respect  to  courtesy  and 
the  deference  shown  to  white  strangers. 
They  salute  every  one  they  meet  with  a 
respectful  bow  and  a  word  of 
greeting,  as,  "  Good  morning, 
boss  !  "  The  women  carry 
heavy  burdens  on  their  heads, 
balancing  their  loads  with 
great  skill.  Many  of  them 
resort  to  the  hotel  in  the 
morning  to  sell  fruit,  baskets,  ■ 
walking  sticks,  and  marine 
curiosities.  They  stand  in  a 
row  in  the  porch,  with  their 
wares  arranged  in  a  series  of 
more  or  less  artistic  heaps,  on 
the  pavement,  and  there  they 
patiently  wait  for  custom,  ap- 
pealing mutely  to  each  white 
nabob  who  makes  his  appear- 
ance after  his  late  breakfast. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  negotiations  are  opened,  the 
matter  of  price  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  bargain.  Many 
■  of  the  objects  bought  as  cu- 
riosities by  northerners  are 
.absurd  trifles  which  strongly 
remind  one  of  the  foreign 
treasures  brought  home  by 
sea  captains  in  the  old  times, 

—  shells,  sponges,  coral,  etc., 

—  pretty  or  grotesque  orna- 
ments to  be  relegated  eventu- 
ally to  the  parlor  shelf  and  the 

•corner  whatnot. 

The  fruit  venders  usually 
recommend  their  merchandise 
.as  being  "very  sweet."     They 


iSI. 


are  fond  of  sweets  themselves,  and  they 
have  every  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
taste,  for  of  the  forty  kinds  of  fruits 
which  grow  in  the  Bahamas,  three  fourths 
are  indeed  very  sweet.  To  the  northern- 
er's palate  there  are  but  few  of  these 
tropical  fruits  which  are  good  enough  to  Ije 
compared  with  the  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
and  grapes  of  colder  latitudes.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  excessive  and  cloying  sweet- 
ness, many  of  them  are  undeniably  insijjid 
in  flavor.  After  all,  the  orange  is  the 
best  fruit  that  the  tropics  produce,  and  to 
have  the  orange  at  its  best  it  is  necessary 
to  eat  it  when  fresh  from  the  tree.  The 
pleasure  of  going  to  an  orange  orchard 
for  the  first  time,  and  of  pluckmg  oranges 
and  eating  them  on  the  spot,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most   enjoyable  of  treats. 
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The  sapodilla  of  New  Providence  is  con- 
sidered the  best  sapodilla  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  dull  brown  skin,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  potato,  and  the  inside  is  red.  It 
is  commonly  cut  in  two,  and  the  pulp  is 
eaten  with  a  spoon.  The  flavor  is  like 
that  of  a  rather  inferior  sweet  pear  of 
coarse  fibre.  The  mangoes  are  reputed 
to  be  among  the  most  delicious  of  the 
West  Indian  fruits.  The  immense,  yel- 
low-skinned, juicy  grape  fruit,  slightly  bit- 
ter, is   a  great  favorite   among  northern 


compounded.  The  juice  of  the  green 
cocoanut,  fresh  picked  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  has  warmed  it,  is  not 
bad  to  take,  though  it  is  too  sweet  to 
suit  all  palates.  It  is  as  clear  as  spring 
water,  not  milky  as  we  see  it  in  the 
north. 

Luscious  pineapples,  shaddocks,  bana- 
nas and  plantains,  guavas,  cocoa-plums, 
pomegranates,  tamarinds,  figs,  sea-grapes, 
lemons,  breadfruit,  limes,  mammees, 
papaws,  and  a  score  of  other  fruits  grow 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO   FORT  CHARLOTTE, 


visitors.  The  star  apple,  which  has  a 
smooth  green  skin,  derives  its  name  from 
the  stellated  figure  formed  by  its  seeds 
when  it  is  cut  across ;  the  taste  is  sac- 
charine, and  the  pulp  resembles  a  slimy 
paste.  With  slight  differences  of  form, 
color,  and  flavor,  the  same  description 
may  be  applied  to  the  sugar  apple,  the 
custard  apple,  and  the  Jamaica  apple. 

A  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  the 
sour-sop  {anona  7nuricata),  the  juice  of 
which  has  a  milky  tint  and  a  taste  suggest- 
ive of  strawberries.  Of  the  alligator 
pear  a  refreshing  and  succulent  salad  is 


in  profusion  on  this  favored  island.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  are 
cultivated.  The  only  labor  involved  is 
that  of  picking  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  become  tired  of  tast- 
ing novel  fruits  and  of  admiring  the  trees 
on  which  they  grow.  The  cocoa  palm 
never  ceases  to  be  interesting,  though  as 
to  its  beauty,  grace,  and  nobility  strong 
doubts  may  be  entertained.  It  is  a 
melancholy  object,  and  there  are  indi- 
vidual specimens  which  are  even  gro- 
tesque. It  is  a  tree  of  distinct  person- 
ality,   of    marked    idiosyncrasies,    of     a. 
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pathetic  aspect  of- 
tentimes ;  but  it  may 
be  granted  that  in  a 
brisk  breeze  the 
swaymg  of  its  long, 
ragged  fronds  has  a 
certain  slow  stateli- 
ness  of  movement. 

Between  the  Nas- 
sau library  and  the 
public  buildings 
there  is  a  double  row 
of  Spanish  laurels, 
the  foliage  of  which, 
of  an  uncommonly 
dark  and  glossy 
green,  is  so  thick  that 
the  noonday  light 
scarcely  penetrates 

it ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  path  under- 
neath the  branches,  of  a  moonlight  night, 
is  hardly  relieved  by  the  few  small  rays 
which  struggle  through  the  dense  canopy. 
These  trees,  which  belong  to  the  fig 
family,  have  a  ragged,  fibrous  bark, 
which  sends  forth  hanging  tendrils,  like 
frayed  brown  rope's-ends  ;  the  yare  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  New  Provi- 
dence trees.  The  sapodilla  is  a  fine 
shade  tree,  the  leaves  being  dense,  and 
of  a  lustrous  dark  green.  Many  of  the 
streets  in  Nassau  are  lined  by  almond- 
trees. 

The  great  silk  cotton-tree,  back  of  the 
post  office,  is  the  most  elephantine  of  its 
kind,  a  veritable  Jumbo  of  trees.  The 
buttress-like,  wrinkled,  gray,  and  ancient 
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AVENUE  OF  SPANISH    LAURELS. 

roots  project  on  every  side,  forming 
ample  recesses  between,  where  a  small 
army  of  children  might  "  play  house." 
The  spreading  expanse  of  foliage  is 
immense,  and,  as  summer  is  perpetual, 
the  leaves  on  one  side  of  the  tree  may  be 
dying  and  falling  to  the  earth  at  the  very 
time  when  the  leaves  on  the  other  side 
are  young  and  tender,  green  as  the  fohage 
of  the  Northern  month  of  May.  A  vast 
and  patriarchal  tree  is  the  ceiba,  and 
nothing  is  more  grateful  than  its  dense 
shade  in  the  tropics. 

The  common  banana  grows  in  Nassau 
on  a  low,  hom.ely,  and  feeble-looking 
dwarf  of  a  tree,  with  long  drooping 
fronds,  which  have  a  discouraged,  tat- 
tered, and  sickly  aspect.  The  heavy 
clusters  of  fruit 
seem  too  great  bur- 
dens for  such  an  ab- 
surd apology  for  a 
tree  to  bear. 

I  must  mention 
the  celebrated  ban- 
yan-tree at  Thom- 
son's Folly,  the 
caicos  oaks,  the 
horseflesh  mahog- 
any-trees, the  cedars, 
and  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  numerous 
varieties.  The 
whole  island  is  em- 
bowered in  per- 
petual verdure ;  it  is 
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impossible  to  take  a  walk  without  dis- 
covering some  new  fruit,  flower,  or  tree, 
growing  with  democratic  impartiality  in 
the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Government 
House  and  in  the  umbrageous  little  yards 
of  Grant's  Town. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  citizen  of  a  hustling 
republic  to  realize  without  a  shudder  the 
profound  tranquillity  and  the  peaceful 
monotony  of  life  in  Nassau.  Isolated 
from  the  great  world  of  affairs,  without 
news  except  once  in  each  fortnight,  the 
resident    of  the    Bahaman    capital    must 


merce.  The  natives  of  New  Providence 
who  have  not  travelled  have  never  seen 
a  railroad,  a  telegraph  line,  a  telephone, 
a  gas  light,  or  an  electric  light ;  they  have 
never  set  eyes  upon  a  stock  indicator,  a 
street  car,  an  elevator,  or  a  fresh  daily 
newspaper ;  they  have  from  their  birth 
been  deprived  of  the  unspeakable  feli- 
city of  seeing  snow,  ice,  frost,  sleighs, 
sleds,  skates,  or  a  blizzard.  Yet  they  are 
as  happy  as  any  people  in  the  world. 

Of  course   they  have   their  own  local 
topics  for  discussion,  their  own  political 


MAROONED. 


remain  utterly  outside  the  current  of 
European  and  American  events,  and  in- 
different to  the  movements  of  opinion 
which  agitate  the  great  centres  of  corn- 


questions,  their  own  industrial  problems. 
All  the  constant  readers  of  the  Nassau 
Guardian  are  fully  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances   attending    the    attempt    of    the 
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Bahamas  Steamship  Company  (Limited) 
to    obtain    a    subsidy    of    five    hundred 
pounds  per  annum    for    the  conveyance 
of  the  mails   between   Nassau   and  New 
York;  how  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,   the  gov- 
ernor, first  indorsed  the  appHcation  and 
subsequently  withdrew    his  indorsement. 
They  are  hkewise   kept  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  honorable  House  of 
Assembly  and   the   honorable  the   Legis- 
lative Council.     They  may  employ  their 
leisure   moments  in  discussing  the  fibre 
industry   and    in    calculating    the    future 
wealth  to  be  brought   to    the  colony  by 
the  sisal   plant.     The   cocoanut,  orange, 
and  pineapple    crops  have  hitherto  been 
the  chief  supports  of  the  islanders,  but 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon ; 
the   salt    trade  is  not  what  it  was ;    the 
sponge    fisheries   yield    only   about   fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.     Altogether 
the  financial   condition  of  the  Bahamas 
has  become  grave,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  sisal  plant  should  come  to  the  rescue. 
If  it  proves  to  be  all  that  the  governor 
hopes,  the  name  of  Sir  Ambrose    Shea 
will  be  held  forever  in  high  renown.     It 
is  said  that  sisal  and  nothing  but  sisal  is 
the  sauce  with  which  the  cook  at  Gov- 
ernment House  serves  breakfast,   lunch- 
eon, dinner,  and  tea.     If  any  one  should 
wish   to    break  the    governor's    heart,   it 
would  be  sufficient  to  hint  that  it  was  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  who  first  discovered 
the  virtues  of  sisal. 

The  Philistine  who  visits  the  West 
Indies  may  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
home  the  most  dismal  tales  of  poverty, 
shiftlessness,  and  regression.  He  will  tell 
you  it  is  a  God- forsaken,  played-out, 
good-for-nothing  country.  He  would  say 
the  same  thing  of  Italy  and  Spain  and 
Greece.  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  use 
of  wasting  breath  on  the  Philistine  ?  He 
probably  misses  his  steam  radiator,  his 
palace  car,  his  stock  ticker,  and  those 
manifold  comforts  and  delights  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  without  which  he  cannot 
long  be  happy.  Let  us  pity  him,  but  do 
not  let  us  argue  with  him.  While  staying 
in  Nassau  he  is  mainly  occupied  in  think- 
ing about  getting  away,  in  fretting  be- 
cause the  mails  arrive  only  once  a  fort- 
night, and  because  there  is  nothing  to 
do. 


His  amusements  are  sufficiently  vapid, 
it  must  be  admitted.     He  plays  ]joker, 
drinks    whiskey,    and     takes     a    cynical 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  darky  boys  make 
fools  of  themselves    for   a    few  coppers. 
He  gives  to  the  bright-eyed,  mercenary, 
sable  mite,  known  as  Zach,  a  penny,  for 
the  amusement  of  hearing  a  joyless,  me- 
chanical, and  oft-rehearsed  cachinnation ; 
to  Arthur  he  gives  a  penny  for  a  dance  ; 
to  George  a  penny  for  a  sermon ;  and  he 
even    invents    idiotic    tests    of    temper, 
strength,     ingenuity,    humiliating    diver- 
sions,   dull    sport,    fooHsh   freaks.     Thus 
the    boys   who   hang   around    the    hotel 
porch    become     spoiled,    and     learn    to 
make  nuisances  of  themselves.    Naturally 
of  good  manners,  they  quickly  learn   to 
be  forward  and  impudent.     The  boys  do 
not  lack  shrewdness.     They  know  what 
is  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  eccen- 
tricity, and  they  are  ready  to  do  almos> 
anything   for   a   penny   or    two.      Their 
elders  are  thrifty  enough  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  their  book,  too.     In  a  church  at 
Grant's  Town  each  Sunday  evening  they 
hold  a  "shouters'  "  meeting.      The  white 
visitors  who  attend  pay  liberally  for  the 
entertainment,  which,  after  all,  is  rather 
tame,  and  does  not  justify  the  suggestion 
of  vociferous  piety  conveyed  by  the  name. 
There    is   a   respectable    sermon  by  the 
black  preacher,  who  casually  alludes    to 
the  presence  of  two  or  three  pewfuls  of 
foreigners,    and     bids     them     welcome ; 
there  is  some  congregational  singing  of 
the  hearty  and  melodious  sort  common 
to  black  worshippers ;  and  there  is,  above 
all,  a  thorough  and  industrious  circulation 
of  the  contribution  boxes. 

Even  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Bahamas 
throws  a  flood  of  hght  upon  the  relations 
of  the  whites  and  blacks  in  the  Southern 
states  of  America.  The  thoughtless 
Northern  whites  are  apt  to  treat  the 
blacks  with  the  same  alternate  indulgence 
and  tyranny,  familiarity  and  brutality, 
that  are  often  shown  towards  pet  animals 
or  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  hopeless  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  negroes  is  their  utter  want  of  self- 
respect.  This  is  in  all  probability  one  of 
the  lingering  traces  of  their  former  slavery. 
There  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground  for 
many  of  them  between  servility  and  an 
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offensive  arrogance.  As  matters  stand, 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  whites  that  the 
negro  is  more  often  servile  than  arrogant. 
When  the  negro,  as  the  common  phrase 
runs,  "  keeps  in  his  place,"  as  he  mostly 
does,  in  Nassau  at  least,  he  is  a  charming 
and  a  happy  fellow.  As  a  part  of  the 
panorama  of  southern  jife,  he  is  unde- 
niably most  picturesque.  Personally,  he 
is  an  amusing  and  delightful  study. 
There,  for  instance,  is  the  aged,  decrepit, 
and  preternaturally  deliberate  "gemman" 
who  finds  constant  employment  in  keep- 
ing the  avenue  in  front  of  the  hotel  clean 
and  in  good  order.  A  prolix  essay  on  the 
Labor  Question  in  the  South  might  be 
written  while  he  is  transferring  a  cigar 
stump  from  the  pavement  to  his  wheel- 
barrow, so  incredibly  slow  are  his  move- 
ments. He  is  barefoot,  as  the  negroes 
usually  are,  and  the  conservative  manner 
with  which  he  accomplishes  the  act  of 
stepping  is  a  veritable  lesson  in  cautious 
and  tentative  action. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  at  least 
in  no  part  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
could  a  more  curious  array  of  African 
types  or  a  more  fantastic  assortment  of 
costumes  be  seen  than  at  the  Nassau 
landing  on  steamer  day.  The  welcome 
given  to  the  arriving  travellers  is  some- 
thing phenomenal  in  its  exuberance. 
The  policemen,  the  soldiers,  the  customs 
inspectors,  the  citizens  at  large,  all 
blacks,  appear  to  be  overjoyed  to  see  a 
crowd  of  strangers.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
who  are  Jamaicans,  forming  a  detach- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  First  West  Indian 
Regiment,  are  so  black  that  (to  use  an 
extravagant  figure  of  speech)  "  charcoal 
would  make  a  white  mark  on  them." 
They  wear  a  showy  uniform,  which 
resembles  the  pictures  of  the  queen's 
native  troops  in  India.  The  oddest 
feature  of  the  costume  is  a  tasselled 
turban  of  red  and  white,  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  rather  striking  ;  then  there 
is  a  sleeveless  red  jacket  lavishly  trimmed 
with  yellow  braid,  bagging  navy-blue 
zouave  trousers  and  white  gaiters.  This 
is  a  florid  combination  of  colors  for  a 
warm  climate,  but  the  gorgeous  barbaric 
effect  obviously  suits  the  taste  and  the 
complexion  of  the  wearers.  The  police- 
men are  clothed  in  a  much  more  subdued 


garb,  of  navy  blue,  with  a  neat  French 
kepi  provided  with  a  leather  visor  be- 
hind as  well  as  before.  The  black 
civilian  wears  as  little  clothing  as  possible  ; 
his  children  go  still  further,  and  some- 
times wear  nothing  at  all.  For  some 
reason,  a  black  person  never  seems  to  be 
entirely  nude. 


The  early  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Bahamas  consists  mainly  of  a  long  chapter 
of  piracy.  The  harbor  of  Nassau  was  a 
rendezvous  for  the  buccaneers.  They 
chose  their  port  well.  The  tales  of  their 
bold  deeds  and  of  their  riotous  lives,  of 
their  reckless  courage  and  of  their  cruel 
diversions,  would  fill  many  volumes. 
"There  were  forty  craft  in  Aves  that  were 
both  swift  and  stout "  ;  and  it  does  not 
require  a  very  vivid  imagination  to  picture 
the  chief  of  the  Bahaman  buccaneers  and 
his  hardy  band  of  followers  returning  from 
a  successful  expedition  to  hold  high  car- 
nival under  the  wild  fig-tree  in  Nassau. 
Of  all  the  West  Indian  pirates,  John 
Teach,  better  known  as  Black  Beard,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  boldest,  the  most 
ferocious,  the  most  picturesque  character. 
For  years  he  exercised  despotic  power 
over  the  band  of  outlaws  who  had  elected 
him  to  be  their  commodore,  and  his 
Satanic  impudence  and  irresistible  fury 
in  action  were  matched  by  the  savage 
excesses  of  his  debauchery  and  the  diaboH- 
cal  caprices  of  his  depraved  humor. 

The  portrait  of  Black  Beard  drawn  by 
McKinnon  represents  him  as  eminently 
qualified  to  be  the  chief  of  a  gang  of 
desperadoes.  His  enormously  long  beard 
is  twisted  into  numerous  small  pigtails, 
"  like  a  Ramilies  wig."  When  he  boards 
a  merchantman,  at  the  head  of  his  blood- 
thirsty crew  of  ruffians,  he  wears  lighted 
matches  under  his  hat,  sticking  out  over 
his  ears,  and  no  less  than  three  braces  of 
pistols  in  holsters  are  flung  over  his 
shoulders  hke  bandoliers.  With  the  ap- 
propriate oaths,  and  the  expression  of 
ferocity  which  he  undoubtedly  wears  on 
such  occasions,  he  is  a  figure  to  strike 
awe  to  the  very  souls  of  the  poor  sailors 
who  stand  in  his  way.  Black  Beard  is  in 
fact  a  prince  of  pirates,  and  so  well  does 
he  play  his  part,  that,  up   to  the  very  last 
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act  in  his  bloody  career,  when  the  cur- 
tain goes  down  amid  volleys  of  firearms, 
clouds  of  gunpowder  smoke,  and  un- 
limited carnage,  we  follow  with  breathless 
interest  the  romantic,  improbable,  ex- 
travagant story,  which  proves  once  more, 
quite  needlessly,  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction. 

The  legends  still  current  in  Nassau  re- 
specting Black  Beard  have  a  theatrical, 
almost  a  melodramatic  flavor.  His  reti- 
nue of  fourteen  wives,  his  free-and-easy 
dispensation  of  lawless  justice  (or  injus- 
tice) under  the  historic  fig-tree,  his  grim 
practical  jokes  upon  his  men,  all  have 
the  air  of  so  many  scenes  from  a  rollick- 
ing comic  opera.  Imagine  the  fantastic 
villain  in  his  jocose  moods,  masquerading 
as  the  Evil  One,  and  burning  sulphur  in 


his  cabin,  to  the  horror  of  his  half-suffo- 
cated crew;  or  indulging  his  peculiar 
ideas  of  humor  by  extinguishing  the  lamps 
during  supper,  and  blazing  away  at  ran 
dom  with  his  horse-pistols,  like  a  border 
ruffian  running  amuck,  terrorizing  and 
wounding  the  hapless  victims  of  his 
bacchanalian  pleasantry.  Truly  there 
has  never  been  a  more  whimsical  sea- 
rover,  a  merrier  monarch  of  outlaws,  a 
more  brutal  buccaneer  than  this  fearless 
Englishman,  who  dies  at  last  appropri- 
ately on  a  deck  slippery  with  gore  and 
strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  in  a  terrific  hand-to-hand 
combat,  in  which,  overpowered  but  un- 
dismayed, he  falls,  fighting  like  a  tiger  at 
bay.  "  It  is,  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
a  pirate  king." 
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THE  difficulty  with  agriculture  is  two- 
fold,—  farming  does  not  pay,  and 
farm  life  is  not  attractive.  The 
result  is  that  our  population,  which  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  ninety  per  cent 
agricultural,  is  now  but  little  over  sixty 
per  cent  such ;  and  the  ratio  is  de- 
creasing. The  national  pride  in  vast 
cities  is  an  error  of  judgment.  Any  one 
of  our  metropolitan  cities  might  be  re- 
duced one  fourth  in  size  without  loss  to 
productive  capital.  Deduct  the  depend- 
ent and  criminal  classes  of  New  York, 
and  you  bring  down  your  census  by  two 
hundred  thousand.  The  first  great  break 
with  barbarism  was  when  land  tilling  be- 
gan to  create  permanent  homes  and  the 
home  instinct ;  and  the  next  was  when 
each  family  could  have  its  separate  house 
and  its  individual  tastes.  Any  reaction 
toward  the  herding  instinct  is  a  move- 
ment backward  ;  and  our  efforts  as  social 
reformers  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
such  a  tendency.  If  you  ask  the  lower 
classes  in  our  cities  why  they  are  there, 
and  why  they  endure  such   pinchings  of 


penury,  and  if  you  further  urge  on  them  to 
accept  your  help  to  secure  a  home  in  the 
country,  you  will  find  as  a  rule  that  they 
cannot  endure  the  loneliness  of  disso- 
ciation. They  are  like  your  domestic 
animals  or  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves. 
Our  cities  are  not  filled  with  foreign  in- 
fluence altogether ;  even  the  tenements 
and  cellars  are  populated  largely  by  our 
own  native-born  people.  When  we 
come  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  friction  of 
competition  so  bitterly  complained  of  by 
Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  find 
that  the  worst  elbowing  is  done  in  the 
undifferentiated  masses,  not  by  individuals 
sharply  separated  by  skill  and  knowledge. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  individualism :  we  have 
hardly  touched  the  threshold  of  individ- 
ual character.  It  is  a  question  of  su- 
preme importance  whether  American 
life  has  not  of  late  been  moving  toward 
the  mass,  and  not  toward  the  man. 

I  do  not  see  that  I  can  emphasize  the 
danger  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention 
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better  than  by  going  back  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  founding  of  democracy 
in  1800.  It  was  Jeiferson's  profound 
conviction  that  agriculture  must  underHe 
a  repubhcan  government  as  the  basis  of 
prosperity.  ''The  American  people,"  he 
said,  "  will  remain  virtuous  as  long  as 
agriculture  is  our  principal  object.  When 
we  get  to  be  piled  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  be- 
come as  corrupt  as  they."  The  very  key 
to  a  possible  republic  lay,  in  his  judg- 
ment, in  the  tillage  of  land,  as  predomi- 
nant over  commerce  and  manufactures. 
In  his  maturest  years  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  It  is  by  dividing  and  subdividing  re- 
publics from  the  great  national  one  down 
through  all  its  subordinations,  until  it 
ends  in  the  administration  of  every  man's 
farm  by  himself,  by  placing  under  every 
one  what  his  own  eye  may  superintend, 
that  all  will  be  done  for  the  best.  What 
has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man  in  every  government  which  has  ever 
existed  under  the  sun?  The  generalizing 
and  concentrating  all  cares  and  powers 
into  one  body,  no  matter  whether  of  the 
autocrats  of  Russia  or  France,  or  of  the 
aristocrats  of  a  Venetian  Senate.  And  I 
do  believe  that  if  the  Almighty  has  de- 
•  creed  man  shall  ever  be  free,  the  secret 
will  be  in  making  himself  the  repository 
of  powers  respecting  himself,  so  far  as 
he  is  competent  to  them,  and  delegat- 
ing only  what  is  beyond  his  compe- 
tence." Jefferson  would  certainly,  if 
allowed  to  reappear  to  survey  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  warn  us  that  we  had,  while 
becoming  powerful  as  a  nation,  lost  power 
as  a  people;  that  we  had  gone  far  to 
undermine  our  Republic  by  forsaking  our 
fields  and  becoming  "  piled  upon  one 
another  "  in  great  cities. 

But  we  are  at  once  answered  that,  how- 
ever dangerous  this  may  be  to  republi- 
canism and  individualism,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  natural  drift  of  events  ,  that  farming 
does  not  pay,  —  and  no  influence  can 
keep  a  people  at  an  occupation  that  is  not 
remunerative.  We  might  ask  the  counter 
question,  Do  cities  pay?  Is  it  profitable, 
even  from  a  material  point  of  view,  to 
crowd  into  municipalities?  Do  most  of 
those  who  desert  the  farms  prosper  in 
the  avenues  of  trade  ?      Morally  and  so- 


cially, the  exchange  is  disastrous  for  the 
majority  of  our  young  people.  Statistics 
show  that  three  generations  of  city  life  ex- 
haust vitality,  and  that  our  cities  must  be 
steadily  fed  by  an  influx  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Most  of  this  influx,  however,  is 
simply  absorbed  and  lost.  It  is  fed  to  the 
octopus  of  vice  and  beggary  and  disease 
and  general  want.  On  a  farm  a  failure  is 
seen ;  while  a  lad  who  is  lost  in  the  city 
drops  out  of  sight,  and  reappears  only  in 
the  potter's  field. 

The  city  is  not  a  natural  product.  Its 
crowds  are  not  needed  for  the  mechanical 
industries.  The  bulk  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  At  least  one  fourth  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  economically.  The  whole 
system  is  false.  We  mass  our  people, 
and  then  carry  food  to  them  at  vast  ex- 
pense and  waste.  The  key  to  prosperity 
is  not  in  the  distribution  of  products,  but 
in  the  distribution  of  consumers. 

There  is  a  story  of  some  college  boys 
who  were  off  for  a  Saturday's  outing. 
They  wished  to  show  their  wit  and 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  a  farmer 
whom  they  met.  At  last  he  turned  on 
them,  "  Very  well,  gentlemen,  now  let  me 
ask  you  one  question.  I  see  you  have 
killed  a  snipe.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
that  snipe  is  a  bird  or  a  fowl  ?  Will  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
bird  and  a  fowl?"  The  boys  tried  in 
vain  to  invent  some  definition  which 
should  accurately  classify  snipe,  turkeys, 
quail,  hens,  sparrows,  and  geese.  Snap- 
ping his  finger  at  their  classical  learning, 
the  farmer  informed  them  that  "  a  bird 
takes  food  to  its  young,  but  a  fowl  takes 
its  young  to  the  food."  Our  cities  are 
built  on  the  bird  plan  :  our  farms  run  on 
the  plan  of  the  fowls.  We  cover  our  land 
with  costly  railways,  to  enable  us  to  con- 
vey sufficient  food  to  the  crowded  cities  : 
that  is,  we  have  our  food  in  one  place  and 
our  mouths  in  another.  We  are  doing  the 
sparrow  trick  too  largely  in  proportion  to 
the  turkeys.  We  are  educating  our  young 
folk  to  desert  the  farms  and  squeeze  into 
blocks,  and  to  lose  their  individuahty  by 
becoming  bits  of  the  mechanism  of  urban 
life.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  gets  rich,  not 
one  in  twenty  gets  a  competence. 

But  farming  does  pay  :  it  is  paying,  that 
is,  in   right   hands   with   right   methods. 
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Whole  counties  of  New  England,  that 
were  deserted  practically  by  our  own 
farmers,  are  taken  up  by  Canadian  French, 
and  they  are  thriving.  I  have  seen  the 
old  Yankee  stock  that, came  to  Central 
New  York,  up  the  Mohawk  valley,  run  out 
mainly  by  Irish  people.  These  in  turn 
gave  way  to  Germans,,  who  will  doubtless 
in  a  couple  of  generations  yield  their 
titles  to  others.  So  long  as  any  race  holds 
to  old-fashioned  culture  and  methods  of 
hfe,  all  goes  well ;  but  by  and  by  the  new 
ideas  and  new  methods  are  inevitable, 
and  then  there  is  a  lack  of  something. 
They  are  unable  to  readjust  themselves 
to  the  new  order.  But  we  cannot  expect 
to  resurrect  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
must  find  out  our  difficulty  ;  and  that  is, 
as  I  shall  aim  to  show,  that  our  common 
school  education  is  almost  precisely  what 
it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  no 
way  fitted  to  the  other  revolutions  in  farm 
hfe. 

Our  fathers  on  the  farm  were  pro- 
ducers in  the  main  for  home  consumption. 
Each  homestead  was  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting,  or  nearly  so.  Wives  wove, 
knit,  sewed,  cooked,  dyed,  made  soap  and 
candles ;  husbands  not  only  ploughed,  but 
made  their  own  shoes,  cut  their  own  fuel, 
and  mended  their  own  simple  machinery, 
as  well  as  built  their  own  houses.  Each 
farm  raised  nearly  all  that  was  eaten,  worn, 
or  enjoyed.  Little  was  sold,  little  was 
bought.  There  was  swapping  of  surplus 
among  neighbors  ;  and  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  were  in  each  man's  private  bin.  But 
to-day  the  farmer  everywhere  is  a  trader. 
In  Dakota  he  raises  his  truck  for  Chicago, 
his  wheat  for  London,  his  corn  for  New 
York.  On  the  other  hand,  he  buys  his 
fuel,  lights,  clothes,  most  of  his  food,  and 
his  comforts.  This  flings  him  in  with  the 
world  of  speculators  and  adventurers. 
The  farmer  deals  in  futures  as  much  as 
the  Chicago  dealer  who  buys  October 
corn  in  July.  On  the  old  plan  the  farmer 
was  everywhere  moderately  successful. 
He  was  educated  for  that  style  of  work 
and  to  be  content  with  that  style  of  life. 
Now  machinery  has  elbowed  him  out  of 
his  pride,  skill,  and  art;  and  his  wife 
also  is  left  without  her  craft.  He  no 
longer  swings  his  scythe  with  pride,  or 
his  axe  with  rhythm.     She  does  not  sew 


and  knit.  He  buys  coal,  and  has  hung 
up  his  buck-saw  forever.  She  buys 
stockings,  and  the  old  spinning  wheel  is 
an  object  of  curiosity. 

The  change  involves  new  needs,  new 
desires,  new  methods.  The  farmer  who 
handles  money  instead  of  household  ma- 
terial, and  who  speculates  in  crops,  as  all 
farmers  now  do,  learns  to  need  fine 
horses  and  carriages,  handsome  houses 
and  barns,  and  costly  tools.  The  wife 
learns  to  require  costly  dresses,  pianos, 
kirniture  that  is  fashionable,  literature, 
^nd  art.  Education  becomes  costly ; 
and  when  the  children  get  it,  they  push 
off  from  the  farm  for  the  city.  A  few 
farmers  get  rich,  exactly  as  a  few  Board 
of  Trade  men  amass  wealth ;  but  the 
bulk  grow  poor,  and  most  of  them  ulti- 
mately dwindle  away.  I  can  find  barely 
a  dozen  old  families  in  my  own  township 
who  "  hold  on,"  readjusting  themselves 
to  the  changes.  This  is  the  story  every- 
where. It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
farm  universally  profitable  on  such  a  sys- 
tem. Many  move  West,  or  move  on ; 
lose  the  home  instinct,  and  create  a 
migratory  sentiment.  This  is  not  a  de- 
sirable sentiment  to  increase. 

The  bottom  of  the  difficulty  is  not 
some  mystery ;  nor  is  the  cure  some 
nostrum  in  the  way  of  statute  law.  The 
secret  is  that  our  common  school  educa- 
tion is  not  adapted  to  create  a  race  of 
farmers  capable  of  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  times.  We  are  educating  away 
from  the  farms,  and  not  toward  them. 
Emerson  says:  "We  are  fired  with  the 
hope  to  reform  men.  After  many  experi- 
ments, we  find  that  we  must  begin  earlier 
—  at  school."  That  is  what  we  come 
back  to  each  time  that  we  attempt  social 
amelioration.  The  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  is  not  in  legislation,  but  in  im- 
proved tact  and  skill  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  fingers  of  the  laborers.  The  mar- 
riage problem  will  be  settled,  not  by  layer 
on  layer  of  laws,  but  in  a  higher  moral 
education  of  boys  and  girls  to  compre- 
hend the  purpose  of  hfe  as  altruistic 
instead  of  egotistic.  The  farm  perplexity 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  dependent  upon 
defective  education.  So  long  as  the  old 
order  of  things  existed,  the  curriculum  of 
common  education  was  satisfactory.    The 
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farm  boy  of  the  early  part  of  our  cen- 
tury had  two  sorts  of  education :  one 
half  of  it  was  home  training,  the  other 
half  was  from  the  schools.  At  home  he 
had  manual  culture  :  he  was  taught  to 
handle  tools  such  as  were  used,  and  to  be 
proud  of  his  skill.  He  must  hoe  his 
row,  and  turn  a  straight  furrow,  and. mow 
a  clean  swath,  and  know  the  knacks  of 
plain  farming.  At  school  all  he  needed 
was  the  three  Rs;  and  those  he  got. 
A  peculiarly  talented  boy,  or  one  all 
brains  and  no  muscle,  went  over  to  the 
parsonage,  and  was  fitted  for  college. 
'J'he  farm  boy  only  needed  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  cipher ;  the  rest  of  his 
education  was  on  the  land. 

But  note  how  total  is  the  change. 
That  part  of  the  boy's  education  which 
consisted  in  skilful  handling  of  scythe 
and  axe  and  other  tools  is  useless  and 
vacated.  So  far  as  the  three  Rs  are  con- 
cerned, they  can  mostly  be  taught  at 
home.  What  we  want  of  our  country 
schools  is  to  make  the  farming  to-day 
intelligent,  interesting,  and  profitable. 
The  boys  and  girls  should  first  of  all  be 
taught  the  composition  of  the  rocks  and 
soils  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  This 
should  be  complemented  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life.  I 
suppose  that  no  one  could  be  more 
ignorant  of  these  things  than  the  average 
farmer.  He  is  in  no  case  taught  in  the 
common  schools  the  structure  of  the  ani- 
mals he  employs,  or  the  grains  that  he 
eats.  Geography  gives  a  knowledge  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general ;  it 
points  away  from  the  farm.  Geology 
gives  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  under 
foot,  the  farmer's  own  immediate  prop- 
erty; it  makes  every  grain  of  sand  and 
every  granule  of  clay  interesting ;  it 
opens  the  eyes  to  ten  thousand  things 
the  farmer  must  daily  touch  and  see. 
Yet  the  farm  children  have  geography 
and  not  geology.  No  one  surely  would 
condemn  geography,  no  one  would  shut 
in  or  circumscribe  the  farmer's  interests ; 
but  I  plead  for  the  other.  Geology  I 
would  follow  with  biology  in  its  forms 
of  zoology  and  botany,  and  in  its 
divisions  of  physiology,  entomology,  and 
ornithology ;  that  is,  I  insist  that  our 
country  schools  shall  undertake  to  make 


farmers.  The  boy  on  the  farm  —  and  the 
girl  quite  as  much  —  needs  to  know  the 
things  under  his  feet  and  over  his  head, 
the  soil,  the  life  in  and  on  the  soil,  and 
his  relation  to  them.  He  should  under- 
stand a  cow  and  a  horse  in  their  zoologi- 
cal relations,  and  to  some  extent  anatom- 
ically. I  am  considering  the  broadening 
out  of  farm  life,  and  the  awakening  of 
interest  in  those  things  that  make  a  part 
of  the  farmer's  daily  life.  As  the  schools 
are,  whatever  is  taught  points  to  the  store 
and  the  city,  and  not  to  the  farm.  A 
college  professor  said  to  me,  "  We  can 
do  very  little  in  the  way  of  putting  more 
science  into  the  college  curriculum  until 
the  high  schools  are  revolutionized,  and 
that  requires  a  preliminary  change  in  the 
common  schools."  Before  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  in  well-to-do  families  where 
kindergartens  are  impossible,  the  child 
should  be  taught  chiefly  to  observe.  He 
should  learn  to  see  well  and  to  use  all  his 
senses.  After  that  age  books  should  be 
used  as  aids  to  observation ;  not  to  dis- 
pense with  original  observation,  but  to 
assist.  Every  child  should  become  an 
investigator.  When  this  change  is  made, 
and  the  curriculum  is  readjusted  as  sug- 
gested, I  do  not  say  that  you  cannot 
drive  our  boys  away  from  the  farms  into 
trade  and  manufacture  ;  but  I  do  say  that, 
unless  a  lad  is  born  with  a  particular  bias 
for  something  else,  he  will  love  the  land 
so  that  he  will  not  wish  to  leave. 

So  utterly  impossible  has  it  been  for 
myself  to  secure  for  my  children  what  I 
call  a  rational  education,  that  I  have 
done  what  I  regret  many  more  do  not  do 
or  cannot  do,  —  have  built  a  laboratory 
and  employed  private  tutors.  Here  they 
enjoy  with  a  zest  drawing,  geology,  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  mathematics,  and  mu- 
sic, with,  as  far  as  possible,  field  work. 
These  studies  are  followed  by  a  general 
knowledge  of  life  on  the  globe  as  well  as 
the  history  and  science  of  human  lan- 
guage and  thought.  At  this  point  geog- 
raphy becomes  a  rational  part  of  educa- 
tion. The  result  has  been  more  than 
satisfactory.  They  love  the  land,  and 
the  things  of  the  land.  I  am  confident 
they  will  never  consider  land  culture 
inferior  to  traffic.  Their  minds  are  here 
because    their   acquaintances   are    here. 
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Their  souls  are  with  the  birds,  the  plants, 
the  animals,  the  bugs.  They  also  escape 
that  fatal  vacuum  which  is  created  by  a 
school  system  that  omits  moral  culture, — 
a  vacuum  quickly  filled  with  an  inrush  of 
immoral  emotions,  and  by  premature 
knowledge  of  sexual  impurities.  Home 
education  should  be  widened  to  the 
utmost  possible  limit,  and  no  system  of 
public  schooling  should  be  tolerated  that 
omits  moral  training. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  evolution.  Nature,  when 
raising  the  anthropoid  from  the  animal, — 
in  other  words,  in  creating  man,  —  made 
changes  at  three  points :  she  enlarged 
the  frontal  brain,  modified  the  mouth 
and  throat  to  make  articulate  speech 
possible,  and  transformed  the  forefeet 
into  hands.  At  these  three  points  edu- 
cation should  be  apphed.  That  is,  our 
school  should  aim  not  simply  at  brain 
culture,  but  at  speech  culture  and  hand 
culture.  With  such  a  reckoning,  we  are 
brought  to  the  need  of  music,  and  the 
use  of  tools  as  well  as  books.  I  would 
give  one  half  of  each  day  to  the  books ; 
the  other  half  to  music,  and  play,  and 
work.  But  do  not  let  this  manual  culture 
be  confined  to  mechanical  tools  alone, 
but  also  to  farm  tools.  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  every  schoolhouse  in  the  country  set 
in  a  plot  of  land  for  comparative  horti- 
culture. The  Germans  and  English  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  this  change, 
and  are  considering  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing school  gardens  or  incipient  farms. 
Mr.  Sewell  read  recently,  before  the 
British  Association,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  a 
school  botanical  garden.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  a  new  thing  on  some  parts  of 
the  Continent.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
garden  and  garden  tools  may  not  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  furnishing  for  manual 
culture.  Gardening  and  horticulture 
train  the  hand,  and  these  industries  need 
the  trained  hand.  If  you  expect  your 
children  to  love  such  work,  let  them  learn 
to  do  it  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part 
of  study  and  play.  No  child  should  ever 
have  a  breach  made  between  play  and 
work.  It  seems  very  probable  that  when 
manual  training  is  conjoined  with  a 
study   of  the    sciences,  there  will  be  no 


further  need  of  compulsory  educational 
laws. 

While  I  would  not  have  everything 
done  for  the  brain,  I  would  not  have  any- 
thing done  with  the  simple  end  of  utility 
as  applied  to  the  back  and  stomach.  Yet 
the  highest  art  and  the  highest  utility  co- 
incide. Drawing,  or  the  free  use  of  the 
pencil,  is  in  reality  not  an  ornamental 
part  of  education,  but  a  most  practical 
part.  It  enters  into  half  of  our  common- 
est industries.  The  young  person  more 
often  has  need  of  the  pencil  than  of  the 
pen  in  winning  his  way.  Old  things  pass 
away.  I  do  not  object  to  teaching  pen- 
manship, but  I  aver  that  four  fifths  of  the 
culture  in  this  direction  is  superfluous ; 
while  drawing,  which  is  set  aside  as  an 
accomphshment,  is  in  most  demand  for 
material  as  well  as  intellectual  progress. 
We  must  reverse  matters,  and  teach 
drawing  at  all  events,  penmanship  after- 
wards. So  I  would  teach  geology  at  all 
hazards,  and  geography  afterwards.  It  is 
more  important  that  a  boy  know  the  land 
he  lives  on,  and  what  he  can  do  with  it, 
than  that  he  should  know  the  chief  cities 
of  Burmah  and  Japan.  That  is,  I  would 
apply  educative  force  to  the  brain,  but 
not  to  the  brain  only ;  I  would  teach  the 
hands  to  draw  and  to  work,  and  the  voice 
the  sweet  art  of  music  and  the  fine  art 
of  conversation. 

It  is  equally  important  that  our  read- 
justment of  the  common  school  shall  en- 
able us  to  make  farming  profitable.  The 
study  of  horticulture  and  biology  will  also 
aid  materially  in  this  direction.  But 
there  is  quite  as  much  advantage  in 
chemistry  and  in  farm  economics.  Farm- 
ing will  pay  when  it  is  done  understand- 
ingly,  intelligently,  lovingly,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  forces  we  deal  with  and 
the  things  we  handle.  At  present  the 
bugs  understand  us  better  than  we  do 
them.  They  have  little  to  learn,  but 
that  they  have  learned  well.  I  keep  an 
ant  colony  on  one  of  my  lawns  to  show 
occasionally  to  my  boys  and  to  visitors. 
How  much  more  intelligently,  economi- 
cally, neatly,  and  with  how  much  more 
attention  to  sanitation,  these  creatures 
farm  it  than  men  do  !  They  have  no 
mortgages.  They  keep  cows,  but  their 
stables  are  models  of  neatness.     But  my 
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hired  men  are  almost  sure  to  be  ma- 
chines, and  are  far  from  models  of  thrift 
and  economy  and  neatness.  They  do 
not  love  the  farm ;  they  do  not,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  work  intelligently;  they 
abhor  experimental  farming. 

Wilson  Flagg  says  in  his  book  about 
trees  :  "  When  I  am  journeying  through 
the  country,  and  behold  the  rocky  hills, 
sometimes  for  miles  in  extent,  entirely 
bare  of  trees,  affording  too  little  suste- 
nance to  support  even  whortleberries,  I 
am  informed  by  the  older  inhabitants  that, 
in  their  childhood,  these  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  forests.  The  woods  were  cut 
down,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  being  washed  down 
into  the  valleys.  Now  nothing  remains 
to  support  a  new  growth  of  trees."  I 
care  not  in  which  direction  you  turn, 
American  farming  has  to  account  for  its 
depression  by  its  methods.  You  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  failure,  where  there 
were  no  heavy  doctor's  bills,  but  you 
could  put  your  finger  on  a  removable 
cause.  Our  hop  speculators  are  a  sample. 
When  they  make  money  on  hops,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  every  other  crop  in  the 
way  of  manure  and  labor.  When  there 
is  a  large  margin  in  their  favor,  they  buy 
fast  horses  and  pianos,  smoke  cigars  and 
cultivate  other  wasteful  habits.  When 
the  market  drops  from  one  dollar  a  pound 
to  five  cents,  the  auctioneer  sells  the 
pianos  and  horses  for  one  tenth  value, 
and  the  farmer  who  sought  only  money, 
and  had  no  love  for  or  knowledge  of  the 
land,  and  the  things  of  the  land,  joins 
the  westward  caravan,  or  hangs  himself. 
I  said  to  a  friend  of  good  judgment : 
"  Take  your  pencil,  and  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  loss  in  one  way  and  another 
of  farm  produce. "  We  figured  the  abso- 
lute loss,  first  and  last,  of  bad  culture,  bad 
handling,  and  general  lack  of  intelligent 
method  and  economy,  at  one  half.  I 
truly  believe  one  half  the  production  of 
American  lands  is  lost  through  ill-directed 
education.  Our  apple  crop  is  more  than 
half  lost;  and  this  is  pretty  surely  true 
of  all  other  fruits,  except  perhaps  small 
fruit  which  cannot  be  grown  at  all  except 
with  special  attention.  The  plum-trees 
over  large  areas  of  the  Northern  states 
have  been  cut  down,  or  ought  to  be,  to 


get  rid  of  black-knot.  The  cherry-trees 
were  also  assailed  fifty  years  ago,  and 
gradually  eliminated  by  the  same  disease. 
The  curculio  spoils  yearly  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  both  these  fruits. 
Remedy,  more  knowledge  of  entomology 
and  of  tree  life  itself.  Give  that,  and  the 
snap  and  backbone  will  be  found.  The 
farmer  is  rarely  a  lazy  man ;  his  trouble 
is,  he  does  not  know  his  enemies,  or 
how  to  fight  them.  He  does  not  know 
his  friends  from  his  foes  in  the  insect 
world,  and  is  as  likely  to  destroy  the  for- 
mer as  the  latter.  I  hired  a  peripatetic 
Yankee  for  two  months.  He  had  a  com- 
mon school  education ;  but  he  did  not 
know  granite  from  conglomerate,  and  un- 
dertook to  spray  tent  caterpillars  for 
codlin  moths.  Unfortunately  he,  like 
many  more  farmers,  despised  any  knowl- 
edge that  did  not  come  along  as  heredity. 
One  third  of  the  apple-trees  of  Central 
New  York  were  ruined  within  the  last 
five  years  by  the  tent  caterpillar,  —  not 
only  the  fruit,  but  the  trees.  The  inva- 
sion was  enormous  ;  but  the  fight  was  an 
open  one.  The  worms  came  out  ahead  ; 
the  fittest  always  survive.  Last  winter  I 
negotiated  for  five  tons  of  hay  of  a  dairy- 
man. It  was  so  full  of  wild  carrot  and 
Canada  thistles  that  I  accepted  but  the 
first  load.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
hoeing  the  weeds  out  that  will  be  seeded 
in  by  such  manure.  Such  hay  decreases 
the  owner's  milk  product  one  half;  and 
by  and  by  the  weeds  will  whip  him  off 
his  land. 

I  have  an  acre  of  flowers  for  our  own 
pleasure  ;  although  as  a  rule  these  might 
add  largely  to  the  income  of  small  fruit- 
growers. But  we  may  as  well  grow  our 
luxuries,  if  we  have  cultivated  tastes,  as 
to  buy  them.  There  is  more  real  pleas- 
ure in  hollyhocks  than  in  fast  horses,  if 
you  are  educated  to  understand  them.  A 
young  lady  full  of  common  and  high  school 
wisdom  visited  my  grounds  and  found 
immense  pleasure  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Then  looking  over  the  superb  valley, 
through  the  rich  and  rare  trees,  she  said, 
"  But  it  must  be  terribly  lonely  here." 
"  Ah,"  I  said,  "that  is  so,  if  you  have  no 
friends  here,  or  acquaintances.  You  do 
not  know  these  elms,  and  lindens,  and 
magnolias.     They  are    strangers;  but  to 
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me  they  are  companions.  No,  we  are 
not  lonely  here."  But  with  all  my  gar- 
dens of  berries,  and  lawns  of  flowers,  I 
let  my  neighbors'  bees  carry  off  my  honey 
until  last  summer,  —  which  was  poor 
policy.  A  man  should  know  how  to 
gather  all  his  crops,  from  the  honey  in 
his  raspberry  flower  to  the  berries  them- 
selves. Then  he  should  know  how  to 
grow  each  crop  to  the  best  advantage. 
Then  he  should  know  how  to  handle 
them  all  economically.  Then  he  should 
h^ve  so  large  a  variety  of  crops  that 
he  will  not  seriously  be  embarrassed 
by  the  loss  of  one,  or  two,  or  even  three 
each  year.  Farming  in  the  West  is  mostly 
speculative ;  so  is  much  in  the  East.  It 
is  a  venture  of  all  a  man's  prosperity  on 
one  or  two  crops.  If  the  market  go 
down,  or  the  crops  fail,  the  farmer  is  as 
badly  off  as  a  sheared  lamb  in  Wall 
Street.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
growl  at  capitalists,  who  are  doing  pre- 
cisely what  he  tried  to  do,  and  failed. 
So  when  we  come  to  estimate  the  farm 
trouble,  we  cannot  leave  out  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  insects  and  about  ma- 
nures. 

There  really  is  no  reason  why  the  tide 
that  for  a  century  has  set  toward  cities 
should  not  be  reversed.  To  some  extent  it 
is  now  being  reversed.  The  literary  and 
mercantile  classes  began  some  time  since 
a  hegira  into  suburban  homes ;  and  the 
mechanics  are  now  following  them.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  to  make  farmers  out  of 
them,  but  it  is  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
land  and  land  culture.  Mr.  Hubert,  in 
a  capital  volume  on  "  Liberty  and  a  Liv- 
ing," pictures  the  possibilities  before  a 
city  journalist.  If  a  taste  for  the  country 
can  be  cultivated,  and  with  rural  life  can 
be  joined  a  fair  share  of  refining  influ- 
ences, and  the  comforts  of  art  and  music, 
as  well  as  pure  air  and  exercise,  we  are 
on  the  road  to  a  reconstructed  agricul- 
tural sentiment.  Mr.  Hubert  shows  us 
admirably  that  we  can  get  all  the  good 
there  is  in  a  city,  and  have  our  work  tell 
at  the  hub  while  we  live  at  the  end 
of  the  spokes.  He  says  :  "  People  talk 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  crowd,  — 
the  electrical  effect  of  numbers.  I  can 
see  but  little  of  this  in  our  American 
cities."     The  suburban  life  of  our  larger 


cities  has,  for  the  past  five  years,  enor- 
mously widened  out.  To  hasten  the 
further  reaction,  so  that  agriculture  in  the 
twentieth  century  shall  be  once  more  the 
leading  division  of  American  industry,  is 
a  matter  of  political  and  social  impor- 
tance. When  this  is  accomplished  we 
shall  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  our 
founders,  and  made  the  Republic  what 
Jefferson  believed  to  be  possible. 

But  how,  you  say,  can  this  revolution 
be  wrought?  By  what  possible  means 
can  we  secure  for  our  common  schools 
teachers  equipped  to  teach  geology, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  physics?  When 
the  demand  comes,  we  shall  surely  have 
the  supply.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  these  to  be  more 
abstruse  or  difficult  studies  than  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  and  grammar.  Rightly 
taught,  these  latter  are  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  advanced.  They  belong  only 
with  older  pupils.  The  former  sciences 
are  simpler  and  more  fundamental.  They 
deal  with  everyday  questions  and  things 
near  at  hand.  The  only  trouble  in  sci- 
ence is  with  the  nomenclature.  Science 
as  entomology,  for  instance,  deals  with 
butterflies  and  bugs, — just  what  children 
naturally  take  to.  Science  as  botany 
deals  with  flowers,  fruits,  roots,  trees, — 
just  what  all  children  hke.  Science  as 
geology  deals  with  the  dirt  and  stones 
and  brook  beds,  —  just  what  children 
love.  Science  as  chemistry  puUs  things 
to  pieces  and  reconstructs;  as  physics, 
it  plays  with  sunbeams.  This  is  not  at 
all  abstruse.  We  want  just  as  litde  as 
possible  to  do  with  books  while  educat- 
ing a  child.  But  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
enough  to  believe  we  can  work  a  revolu- 
tion of  this  nature  in  a  day,  or  in  a  year. 
We  must  first  see  our  need.  The  end 
win  be  that  we  shall  not  allow  a  school 
in  the  land  to  be  under  the  care  of  any 
but  Normal  graduates.  Drawing  and 
music  are  a  part  of  hand  culture  and 
voice  culture,  and  you  can  just  as  easily 
equip  teachers  for  such  studies  as  for 
those  which  you  now  have.  I  have  said, 
there  should  be  a  school  garden  about 
each  schoolhouse.  Why  not  also  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  connection  with 
every  simple  country  school?  This  also, 
and  much  more,  will  come,  making  the 
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common  schoolhouse  the  centre  of  the 
district,  rather  than  a  neglected,  desolate 
hovel  by  the  wayside. 

This  subject  is  of  intense  and  growing 
importance,  and  cannot  have  the  go-by. 
As  we  educate,  so  we  are.  If  we  are  not 
educating  farmers,  farmers  we  shall  not 
have.  No  social  change  ever  took  place, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  that  was- not  the 
result  of  preceding  educative  influences. 
It  is  possible  for  a  system  of  education 
to  become  entirely  foreign  to  the  age  in 
which  it  is  in  practice.  Vamberry,  after 
one  of  his  masterly  descriptions  of  the 
learned  institutions  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
says:  "The  richly  endowed  colleges  of 
these  cities  are  visited  by  hundreds  of 
students  from  India,  Afghanistan,  and 
Chinese  Turkestan.  Great  diligence  is 
displayed  in  study ;  but  only  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  history,  while  mechanics  and 
sciences  are  considered  superfluous.  After 
fifty  years  of  Russian  occupation  they  re- 
gard with  freezing  indifference  machinery, 
railways,  and  modern  manufactures.  Only 
a  vast  upheaval  of  the  educational  foun- 
dations could  transform  this  people."  As 
the  schools  are,  so  are  the  people.  We 
have  quite  passed  the  point  where  we  can 
rest  contented  with  schools  that  simply 
inform  their  pupils.  We  must  have  a 
national  aim,  a  national  system,  for  a  na- 
tional end.  Certainly  the  farmer  must 
insist  that  the  tendency  of  the  school 
shall  not  be  to  take  his  children  from  the 
farm,  unsettle  the  home  instinct,  unfit 
them  to  be  happy  agriculturists,  and  turn 
them  over  in  a  ceaseless  tide  into  shop- 
keepers and  traders. 

Supplementary  to  the  changes  I  have 
emphasized  in  common  school  education, 
is  it  not  possible  to  make  farm  life  recip- 
ient in  a  high  degree  of  the  advantages 
of  University  Extension  ?  This,  the  latest 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  educational 
methods,  proposes  in  brief  to  carry  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  to  those 
who  cannot  go  to  the  university  to  get  it. 
It  is  an  enlarged  "Chautauqua";  and 
while  not  yet  a  clearly  defined  system,  it 


has  in  it  an  optimism  concerning  popular 
culture  never  before  conceived.  In  this 
county  of  New  York  State,  Oneida,  we 
have  a  County  Farmers'  Club.  During 
the  winter  the  professors  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege have  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
before  the  club  and  its  friends,  on  the  fol- 
lowing and  kindred  topics :  "  Political 
Economy  and  its  Bearings  on  Farm  Life," 
"  Biology  in  its  Relations  to  Farmers," 
"The  Geology  of  Central  New  York,"  — 
considering  soils  and  water  courses ; 
"Farmers'  Libraries  and  Home  Culture." 
These  eminently  practical  subjects  bring 
the  college  and  the  farmer  into  close  re- 
lation. It  is  projected  to  carry  the  plan 
forward  much  more  thoroughly,  and  in- 
augurate courses  with  abundant  laboratory 
and  probably  field  work.  For  a  very 
large  part  of  the  country  something  of 
this  sort  is  possible.  In  all  ways  we  should 
aim  to  make  the  farm  the  brightest  and 
most  intellectual  home ;  we  should  carry 
there  what  we  have  concentrated  in  cities 
and  towns.  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  dis- 
tributive age.  Electricity  will,  as  a  power, 
be  easily  carried  to  a  distance.  It  also 
carries  knowledge  everywhere  at  a  trifling 
cost.  I  do  not. despair  of  even  seeing 
our  farm  homes  connected  with  university 
laboratories  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  work  may  be  reported ;  in  other 
words,  so  that  the  professor,  if  he  have 
common  sense,  may  address  instructively 
an  audience  scattered  over  a  whole  town- 
ship or  county.  But  at  present  the  one 
practical  and  all-important  point  is  to 
have  in  our  common  schools  a  curriculum 
of  study  that  will  make  our  children  ac- 
quainted with  land  and  what  is  on  the 
land ;  an  education  that  unfolds  the 
nature  of  soils,  and  the  wonders  of  life 
in  and  on  the  soils :  and  while  bewitch- 
ing them  with  the  everlasting  unfoldings 
of  such  studies,  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  master  their  foes,  and  receive 
the  benefits  of  insect,  bird,  and  plant 
friends.  This  done,  no  occupation  can 
compare  with  farming  for  its  charms  and 
advantages. 
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EOPLE  talk  about  learning  to  for- 
get.    We  don't,  —  no  one  forgets. 

-•-  We  get  so  we  remember  without 
its  hurting,  —  that's  all;  and  some  of  us 
don't  get  so  far  as  that." 

Miss  Martin  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  gray  clouds.  The  red  leaves  of  the 
little  maple-tree  shivered  in  the  rising 
wind. 

"The  leaves  will  all  be  gone  in  a  day 
or  so,  like  the  summer  visitors.  It  seems 
as  if  I  never  dreaded  the  winter  so 
much.  It  gets  lonesomer  and  lonesomer. 
I  almost  wish  I  had  a  dog  —  or  a  cat  — 
or  something ;  but  it  would  have  to  die, 
and  then  I  should  be  worse  off  than  I  am 
now.  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  I  could  stand 
any  more  deaths.  I  won't  put  myself  in 
the  way  of  them  !  " 

The  mist  was  stealing  in  from  the  bay. 
Miss  Martin  turned  from  the  window  and 
lit  a  lamp.  She  wandered  about  her 
solitary  rooms,  still  talking  to  herself. 
She  rarely  heard  any  other  voice  in  the 
old  house,  and  it  was  some  comfort  to 
talk  aloud.  She  went  into  her  summer 
parlor. 

"  It  certainly  is  pleasanter  than  the 
winter  parlor,  but  there  is  no  stove,  and  I 
shouldn't  feel  natural  sitting  here  after 
the  middle  of  the  month." 

She  picked  up  her  work-basket  and 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  opposite  room. 
It  had  high  dark  walls  and  dull  green 
moreen  furnishings.  There  was  nothing 
suggestive  of  youth,  except  the  portrait 
of  a  boy;  and  even  that  gave  the  im- 
pression of  age.  It  was  an  old-time  imi- 
tation of  something  young,  and  had 
gradually  assumed  the  tone  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

Miss  Martin  gave  one  backward  glance 
at  the  other  room.  It  was  light  and  airy 
with  landscape  paper  and  a  flowery  carpet ; 
but  Miss  Martin  always  changed  from  her 
summer  to  her  winter  room  with  the  regu- 
larity of  those  who  move  from  country  to 
town  houses.  She  lit  a  fire  in  the  air- 
es   . 


tight  stove,  and  placed  her  lamp  on  the 
marble-top  centre  table. 

"It  will  be  warm  by  the  time  I've  had 
supper.  I  beheve  I'll  eat  in  the  kitchen. 
It's  shiftless ;  but  it  doesn't  seem  as  if 
I  could  eat  in  that  great,  black  dining- 
room." 

She  laid  a  damask  napkin  on  a  carved 
tray,  and  put  on  it  some  quaint  china  and 
silver.  Then  she  toasted  some  thin 
slices  of  bread,  and  thickened  her  cream. 
As  she  was  sitting  down  to  the  table  she 
heard  a  scratching  at  the  door. 

"Why,  what's  that?"  The  sound  came 
again.  "  Why,  of  all  things,  what  can  it 
be?"  She  waited  for  one  more  scratch 
before  she  opened  the  door.  The  salt, 
foggy  wind  blew  into  her  face,  and  she 
quickly  shut  it.  "  I  guess  it  wasn't  any- 
thing." But  as  she  turned  she  saw  at 
her  feet  a  black  cat,  looking  curiously  up 
at  her  with  a  pair  of  yellow  eyes. 

"Why,  pussy,  where  did  you  come 
from?" 

The  cat  walked  around,  rubbing  against 
her,  stopping  now  to  study  her.  Miss 
Martin  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  the  cat 
sat  upon  the  floor.  Once  or  twice  he 
opened  his  mouth,  without  mewing. 

"He  must  be  hungry.  Want  some 
supper?     Kitty,  want  some  supper?" 

The  cat  opened  his  mouth  again. 
"Well,  if  that  isn't  almost  human  !  " 

She  filled  a  saucer  with  milk  and  set  it 
before  him.  Then  they  both  ate  their 
supper.  When  the  meal  was  over  and 
the  dishes  were  put  away.  Miss  Martin 
went  into  the  parlor.  She  picked  up  the 
cat,  and  sat  down  with  him  in  her  lap. 
The  contact  with  a  warm,  living  creature 
sent  a  thrill  to  her  heart,  and  she  held 
him  close.  Round  his  neck  was  a  slender 
leather  band.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing written  on  it.  Miss  Martin  put  on 
her  spectacles  to  study  the  faded  marks, 
but  she  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

"I'll  wait  till  morning.  I  can  keep 
him   all   night   anyway,  —  and   he'll   be 
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company  for  me."  A  gust  of  rain  dashed 
against  the  window.  "I  can't  turn  him  out 
now.  He'd  get  wet  and  cold.  He  shall 
stay,  —  so  he  shall."  She  gefltly  stroked 
him,  and  he  began  to  purr.  Then  he  stood 
up.  She  smiled  at  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
human.  He  seemed  to  understand  what 
the  smile  meant,  and  pressed  closer  and 
closer  against  her,  and  finally  clung  to 
her  with  his  claws  while  he  rubbed  his 
soft  head  against  her  wrinkled  cheek. 
Miss  Martin  was  conquered.  She  put  her 
arm  about  him  and  hugged  him ;  and  he, 
satisfied,  curled  up  in  her  lap  and  went 
to  sleep.  Miss  Martin  did  not  stir. 
She  feared  to  waken  him  if  she  reached 
for  her  work-basket.  She  sat  looking 
down  at  him,  content  to  be  idle.  Out- 
side, the  wind  moaned;  but  the  fire 
crackled  and  the  cat  purred  within.  By 
and  by  the  cat  jumped  to  the  floor  and 
began  to  roam  about  the  room. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  wants  something  to 
play  with." 

She  took  a  spool  from  her  basket  and 
tossed  it  toward  him.  He  pounced  on  it 
and  then  chased  it  until  it  rolled  out  of 
reach.  He  crouched  to  see  if  it  would 
move  ;  then  he  looked  up  at  Miss  Martin. 

"  Well  if  that  isn't  asking  like  a  human 
being,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  she  got  down  upon  her 
stiff  knees  and  poked  the  spool  from  its 
hiding  place.  The  play  began  again. 
This  time  Miss  Martin  remained  on  the 
floor,  taking  part  in  the  game.  Beneath 
her  smiles  the  habitual  look  of  sorrow 
was  hidden.  The  color  came  and  went 
in  her  cheeks,  and  her  brightening  eyes 
followed  the  agile  creature  as  he  pounced 
to  and  fro. 

"  Mercy  me  ! "  she  exclaimed,  at  last. 
"Ten  o'clock — and  not  a  stitch  of  sew- 
ing done  !  After  bedtime,  and  playing 
with  a  cat !  I  don't  care  !  He's  helped 
me  to  forget  what  a  forlorn  creature  I  am, 
bless  his  little  heart !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
keep  him  !  I'd  be  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  dying.  But  I've  got  to  take  him 
home, —  his  name's  on  the  collar.  I'll 
make  him  a  bed  in  my  room  to-night." 

The  next  morning  Miss  Martin  was 
wakened  by  the  roar  of  the  wind  and 
waves.  The  rain  beat  against  the  old 
house,  and  the  boughs  of  the  great  elms 


swept  the  roof.  She  sat  up  in  bed. 
Curled  beside  her  was  the  httle  black 
cat.  She  put  her  thin  hands  on  him, 
and  looked  toward  the  window.  "  I 
can't  send  him  out  to-day.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  turn  a  living  creature  out  in  such 
weather."  The  cat  purred.  "  Dear 
pussy  !  I  hope  the  people  who  own  him 
won't  be  worried ;  but  I  have  no  one, 
and  it's  such  a  dreary  day  !  " 

When  breakfast  was  over,  she  put  on 
her  strongest  pair  of  glasses,  took  the  cat 
into  her  arms  and  sat  down.  She  resisted 
his  invitations  to  play,  and  gave  the 
leather  band  about  his  neck  a  thorough 
examination.  She  could  make  out  noth- 
ing but  "  Blackie." 

"  That's  his  name.  Blackie  !  Blackie  !" 

The  cat  looked  up. 

"  That  must  be  it ;  but  it's  afl  I  can 
read.  I  must  cut  it  ofl"  his  neck,  to  see 
better."  She  was  conscientious  about  it, 
but  underneath  a  strong  desire  was  work- 
ing. "He's  not  my  cat."  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  took  her  scissors  and  cut 
the  band. 

"Blackie, — Sea  Road,"  that  was  all 
she  could  decipher.  "  It  can't  be  in 
Fortvifle ;  there  isn't  any  Sea  Road  here. 
I  can't  make  outthe  number  of  the  house." 
She  dropped  the  band  into  her  lap  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  "  I  can't 
make  it  out  —  I  can't,"  she  kept  mur- 
muring. "  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  don't 
care  !  Maybe  I  could  find  out  where 
Sea  Road  is,  and  maybe  I  couldn't.  I 
might  make  it  out  with  a  microscope,  but 
I  haven't  got  a  microscope." 

Fortified  by  a  sudden  determination, 
she  stood  up.  "  I  live  a  very  lonely  hfe ; 
everything  pretty  much  has  been  taken 
from  me,  —  and  —  and  —  I  can't  have 
this  leather  cluttering  up  my  floor  ! " 

She  picked  up  the  strap,  walked  to  the 
stove,  lifted  the  cover,  dropped  the  strap 
upon  the  coals,  and  watched  it  wither 
into  ashes.  Then  she  caught  up  the  cat 
and  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  despite  his 
struggles  for  release.  "  You  are  my  own 
dear  kitty,  and  no  one  can  take  you  from 
me.  You  are  mine,  and  I  shall  have 
something  alive  to  stay  with  me  ! " 

Her  conscience  gave  her  no  trouble 
while  the  storm  raged,  although  her 
conscience   was    a    nervous,  overworked 
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one.  In  the  tumult  of  the  winds,  its 
persistent  voice  was  lost.  But  when  the 
gale  died  down  and  the  sun  shone  again, 
Miss  Martin  grew  uneasy.  The  storm 
entered  her  soul,  and  the  serene  outside 
world  gave  her  no  peace, 

"  I'd  no  right  to  burn  up  that  strap," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  It  showed  weakness. 
I  was  afraid  I  might  make  out  where 
Blackie  came  from.  It  was  weak.  But 
it  was  —  it  was  being  so  strong  in  want- 
ing some  one  to  love  !  I'll  let  the  cat 
out,  and  tell  him  to  go  home." 

She  opened  the  side  door.  The  cat 
sprang  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  she 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  She  sta- 
tioned herself  at  one  of  the  windows  to 
watch.  "  I'll  stay  here,"  she  said ;  "  I 
won't  try  to  influence  him  in  any  way. 
He  shall  go  home  if  he  knows  the  way ; 
but  I'll  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  him." 

For  a  few  moments  the  cat  frisked 
about  beside  the  house ;  then  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  lane. 

"  Mercy  me  !  "  said  Miss  Martin,  "  that 
can't  be  the  way  home.  He's  going 
straight  for  the  woods,  and  there's  not  a 
house  this  side  of  the  bay.  He'll  get 
lost !  " 

She  ran  out  of  the  house  and  started 
in  pursuit.  The  cat  broke  into  a  run. 
"Blackie  !"  she  called.  But  Blackie  paid 
little  heed.  He  stopped  once  or  twice  to 
let  her  get  near  him,  but  then  he  sped  on. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,"  she 
gasped,  leaning  against  a  fence-rail  for 
support.  "  I  can't  catch  him,  and  he'll 
get  lost  if  he  goes  farther.  He  doesn't 
know  his  way  home,  and  I  don't  know  it." 

She  sank  down  beside  the  fence.  But 
her  desolation  was  reUeved  when  pres- 
ently Blackie  cautiously  approached  and 
stood  at  her  feet.  She  caught  him  up  in 
her  arms. 

"There,  you  shall  not  get  out  again 
till  you've  learned  where  home  is.  It's 
my  business  to  look  out  for  you  till  some 
one  claims  you.  I've  done  the  best  I 
could." 

She  carried  him  back  to  the  house, 
though  he  tried  to  get  free.  "  No,  you 
can't  get  down.  I  gave  you  a  chance  to 
go  home,  and  now  I've  a  right  to  you." 

In  this  way  of  thinking  she  continued 
for    some    days.     Then    her   conscience 


began  to  trouble  her,  and  she  grew  rest- 
less again. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  burnt  that  strap  ! 
I  knew  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it ;  but 
I  did,  and  I'm  worried  about  it.  It 
seems  hard  that  I  can't  keep  a  cat  with- 
out its  making  me  so  much  trouble." 

She  looked  out  at  the  leaves  that  had 
dropped  from  the  little  maple.  "The 
leaves  have  fallen  early.  When  they  are 
gone  it  seems  as  if  the  winter  had  come. 
I  thought  I'd  got  company,  so  I  shouldn't 
mind  it !  I  suppose  Mrs.  Bascom  would 
give  me  a  kitten.  But  I  don't  want  one. 
It  wouldn't  take  the  place  of  Blackie. 
Oh,  what  did  I  let  him  in  for?  " 

That  afternoon  Miss  Martin  locked 
Blackie  into  the  house  and  started  out 
in  search  of  his  home. 

"  I'll  begin  at  the  first  house.  It  may 
have  come  from  Mrs.  Bascom's ;  and  if 
it  didn't,  she  may  know  where  there's  a 
Sea  Road." 

Miss  Martin  went  up  the  lane  to  the 
pasture,  and  took  the  path  that  wavered 
across  it.  She  looked  down  at  it  as  she 
walked.  "  It  just  shows  the  changeable- 
ness  of  our  desires.  We  go  a  few  steps 
in  one  direction,  and  then  a  few  more  in 
another,  and  we  don't  know  what  we 
want,  because  we  don't  want  any  one 
thing  long.  Where  one  has  been,  we  all 
follow.     I  can't  straighten  it  out." 

Along  the  way  the  huckleberry-bushes 
stood  in  crimson  clusters,  bound  by  the 
maroon  blackberry-vines.  The  salt  wind 
blew  in  from  the  sea.  The  color  rose  in 
Miss  Martin's  pale  cheeks  as  she  walked 
on.  At  the  other  side  of  the  pasture  was 
the  Bascom  farm.  Many  cats  and  kittens 
were  sunning  in  the  door-yard.  An  untidy 
woman  came  to  the  door  to  meet  her. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Martin  ? 
You're  quite  a  stranger  !  " 

"  Yes,  the  storm  kept  me  at  home. 
Have  you  lost  a  cat?  " 

"  Gracious  goodness,  I  don't  know.  We 
shouldn't  miss  half  a  dozen.  Found  one  ?  " 

"  One  came  to  me  before  the  storm, 
and  I'm  trying  to  find  its  owner.  I  want 
to  keep  it,  but  it  doesn't  seem  hardly 
right." 

"  Land  !  You're  welcome  to  it  if  it's 
one  of  ours.  Cats  ain't  so  scarce  !  What 
kind  was  it?  " 
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"A  black  one,  with  yellow  eyes." 

"  We  had  two  or  three  like  that.  I 
guess  you  can  have  it." 

Miss  Martin  looked  undetermined  a 
moment;  then  she  said,  "This  one  had 
on  a  leather  collar." 

"  Then  it  wasn't  ours.  If  we  put 
collars  on  ours,  it  would  take  till  Christ- 
mas.   I'd  keep  it  anyway,  if  I  wanted  it." 

Miss  Martin  shook  her  head.  "  No,  I 
tried  to  think  I  could  keep  it,  but  it 
seemed  wrong.  Do  you  know  where 
there's  a  place  called  'Sea  Road '  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  over  to  the  Neck.  It's 
two  miles  over  there,  you  know." 

"  Well,  then,  that's  where  it  belongs. 
It  said  '  Sea  Road  '  on  the  collar." 

Mrs.  Bascom  stood  in  the  doorway 
watching  Miss  Martin  as  she  walked 
toward  the  road ;  but  before  she  reached 
it,  she  called  after  her.  Miss  Martin 
paused. 

"  Did  you  know  that  William  Mann 
had  got  home?" 

Miss  Martin  grew  a  little  pale,  but  her 
blue  eyes  looked  steadily  into  Mrs.  Bas- 
com's  curious  face.  "Has  he?"  she 
asked,  and  turned  to  go. 

"  Yes,  he  has,  and  to  stay.  They  say 
his  wife's  dead ;  and  I  guess  he  hasn't 
been  any  too  successful.  To  think  o'  his 
going  off  as  he  did  and  never  comin' 
near  his  friends  all  these  years,  —  and  not 
a  dozen  miles  off  !  He  looks  kind  o' 
seedy.  1  guess  he  wouldn't  look  so  if 
he'd  married  some  one  nearer  home,"  she 
continued,  significantly.  "Come  over  any 
time,"  she  added  hastily,  seeing  the  little 
woman's  embarrassment ;  "  and  if  you 
want  a  cat,  take  one  of  ours,  and  wel- 
come. They're  real  good  cats,  —  nice 
mousers." 

Miss  Martin  was  out  of  hearing.  She 
had  received  a  shock,  and  she  hurried  on 
for  some  minutes  rather  blindly. 

"  This  will  never  do.  It's  foolish  for  a 
woman  of  my  age  to  get  flustered  be- 
cause a  man  —  I  —  I  knew  once  has 
come  to  town.     There's  no  sense  in  it." 

She  walked  firmly  on  toward  the  Neck  ; 
but  her  mind  was  a  curious  jumble  of 
cats  and  young  men  of  other  days. 

There  was  only  one  house  open  on  the 
Sea  Road,  and  here  Miss  Martin  stopped. 
An  old  woman  came  to  the  door. 


"  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  has  lost 
a  cat  round  here,  —  a  black  cat  with 
yellow  eyes  and  white  feet?  He  had  a 
little  collar  on  his  neck." 

Miss  Martin  was  white  and  tired.  Her 
worn  looks  moved  the  woman  to  offer  her 
a  seat,  but  she  gently  refused  to  go  in. 

"  Every  one  has  gone  away  now,"  said 
the  woman,  "  and  I  can't  say  as  to  a  cat's 
being  lost.  Let  me  see  !  Mrs.  Black, 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  cliff  cottages,  had 
a  black  cat ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
guess  it  was  called  Blackie.  I  used  to 
work  for  her,  and  I  used  to  see  a  cat 
playing  round." 

"  Then  this  is  the  cat,"  Miss  Martin 
exclaimed  almost  dramatically.  "  Where 
is  she  now?" 

"  Oh,  the  Blacks  went  home  last  week  ! 
They  live  over  to  Easten.  But  if  they'd 
wanted  the  cat,  they'd  have  looked  after  it 
before  now.    I  wouldn't  bother  about  it." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  feel  right  to  keep  it. 
I'll  go  to  Easten  by  the  afternoon  train." 

Easten  was  ten  miles  away.  On  the 
way  there  Miss  Martin  felt  weak  and  be- 
wildered. She  had  eaten  Httle  that  day. 
Her  mental  excitement  made  her  slight 
her  bodily  needs. 

"  I  can't  see  what  people  want  to  live 
in  cities  for,  anyway,"  she  thought,  ner- 
vously. "  I  don't  see  the  sense  in  it. 
You  can't  know  but  just  so  many  people 
anyway,  and  it's  a  great  deal  lonelier  than 
where  you  have  trees  and  fields  for  com- 
pany, and  can  see  a  good-sized  piece  of 
the  sky.  I  don't  see  how  a  place  like 
Easten  could  have  taken  William  Mann 
away  from  his  home  and  all  his  friends, 
—  and  me." 

She  walked  anxiously  away  from  the 
railroad  station  in  Easten,  and  by  and  by 
stopped  before  a  big,  pretentious  house. 

"Is  Mrs.  Black  at  home?" 

"  Yes'm,  but  I  don't  know  as  she'll  see 
you.     'Tisn't  her  day." 

"Her  day?"  repeated  Miss  Martin, 
who  didn't'exactly  understand.  "  If  you 
will  please  tell  her  Miss  Martin  of  Fort- 
ville  would  like  to  speak  to  her  on  im- 
portant business,  perhaps  she  will  see 
me." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  come  in,"  the 
girl  said  doubtfully;  and  Miss  Martin 
followed  her  across  the  hall  to  the  flashy 
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reception-room,  and  when  the  servant 
left  her,  remained  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  She  was  kept  waiting 
so  long  that  she  was  beginning  to 
think  of  slipping  quietly  away,  when  she 
heard  a  rustle  on  the  stairway,  and  a 
tall,  sharp-looking  woman  came  forward 
and  silently  surveyed  her  visitor,  while 
she  determined  in  what  manner  to  re- 
ceive her.  Miss  Martin's  costume  was 
old-fashioned,  but  when  Mrs.  Black's 
bright  eyes  reached  her  pale,  pathetic 
face,  she  asked  her  to  be  seated.  Miss 
Martin  placed  herself  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair. 

"  My  maid  said  you  wished  to  speak  to 
me  on  important  business." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  That  is,  important  to 
me.  I  thought  it  might  be  to  you, 
but" — she  glanced  about  the  room  and 
back  to  Mrs.  Black  —  "perhaps  I've 
overrated  its  importance." 

"Yes?"  Mrs.  Black  tapped  her  jew- 
elled fingers  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"I  —  I  found  a  cat  some  time  ago  —  a 
beautiful  creature  —  black,  with  white 
paws,  and  yellow  eyes.  He  came  v  to  me, 
you  know,  —  I  didn't  pick  him  up  any- 
where. I  wouldn't  have  done  that/  — 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world."  Miss  Mar- 
tin looked  down  at  her  neatly  mended 
black  gloves.  "  I  suppose  it  might  seem 
strange  to  you  that  any  one  should  be  so 
glad  to  have  a  cat  come  to  her ;  but  if 
you  lose  all  who  are  nearest  to  you,  it 
seems  as  if  anything  almost  is  some  com- 
pany and  comfort."  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment, but  then  gathered  herself  together, 
and  went  on. 

"  There  was  a  little  leather  collar  on 
the  cat's  neck.  It  said  '  Blackie  '  on 
it,  and  then  it  said  '  Sea  Road.'  There 
were  some  other  marks  that  I  couldn't 
make  out  with  my  glasses,  and  so  " — 
Miss  Martin  rose  to  her  feet  trembling ; 
Mrs.  Black  sat  staring  up  at  her  —  "  and 
so,"  continued  Miss  Martin,  her  voice 
shaking,  "  I  burnt  up  the  collar,  because 
I  knew — I  suppose  — I  knew  down  deep 
that  I  could  have  deciphered  the  address 
somehow  ! " 

Mrs.  Black  opened  her  lips  to  speak, 
but  Miss  Martin  held  up  her  hand.  "  I 
know  what  you  think.  It  was  weak,  and 
wrong,  and  —  my  loneHness  is  my  only  ex- 


cuse. I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Neck 
at  once  and  hunted  you  up.  Now  that  I 
have  found  you,  I  will  bring  lilackie  to 
you  at  once." 

Mrs.  Black  had  listened  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  and  at  the  end  laughed,  while 
Miss  Martin  looked  at  her  in  pitiful 
astonishment. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mrs.  Black  said, 
"  but  to  think  you  have  bothered  yourself 
about  a  good-for-nothing  cat,  and  come 
all  this  way  !    It's  simply  ridiculous  !  " 

Miss  Martin's  manner  became  digni- 
fied and  cold  :  "  And  when  shall  I  return 
the  cat?  " 

"  Return  the  cat !  Goodness'  sake  ! 
I  don't  want  the  cat.  You  may  keep  it 
and  welcome.  We  left  it  behind  on  pur- 
pose. My  children  wanted  it,  so  I  let 
them  have  it  this  summer,  but  I  couldn't 
allow  it  to  come  home  with  them." 

"So  you  left  it  behind — to  starve!" 
Miss  Martin  straightened  herself  and 
walked  toward  the  door.  Then  she 
turned.  "  If  it  had  been  needful,"  she 
exclaimed,  —  "  but  sinning,"  she  inter- 
jected, scrupulously  qualifying  herself,  "  is 
never  needful, — that  I  should  burn  the 
collar,  and  never  confess  it,  in  order  to 
keep  the  cat,  I  should  be  almost  glad  I 
did  it-— and  I  would  do  it  again  !  " 

At  the  stone  wall  in  the  pasture,  on 
her  way  home  from  the  railway  station,  a 
middle-aged,  young-looking  man  stopped 
her.  She  flushed  slightly,  then  shook  the 
hand  he  offered. 

"Well,  Dora,  how  are  you?  It's  a 
long  time  since  we  met.  You're  not  so 
young  as  you  were  when  I  saw  you 
last.  Well,  well,  you  were  a  pretty  girl, 
Dora  !  " 

He  looked  away  from  the  woman  she 
was  to  the  girl  she  had  been.  She  made 
no  reply,  but  stood  quietly,  while  the 
remaining  affection  she  had  treasured  in 
her  heart  for  him  these  twenty  years 
ebbed  slowly  away.  She  saw  him  as  he 
was. 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  me," 
he  said,  fretfully.  "  You  used  to  be,  you 
know." 

"  We  get  accustomed  to  doing  without. 
Besides,  I  have  —  some  one  else,"  she 
added,  as  an  afterthought. 
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"  They  told  me  you  weren't  married," 
he  said  quickly,  a  chagrined  expression 
on  his  weak  face. 

"  No,  I  am  not  married.  There  are 
other  things  besides  husbands  to  comfort 
people.     It's  a  cat." 

The  man  laughed.  "  You  always  were 
a  queer  one.  If  you'd  been  a  Httle  differ- 
ent, you  might  have  had  a  husband.  You 
haven't  changed  much,  except  in  your 
face." 

"And  you  haven't  changed  there," 
was  the  calm  reply. 

A  smile  of  vanity  crossed  his  face,  and 
a  look  of  sorrow  came  into  hers  as  she 
saw  it.  "I  must  go  home,"  she  said  in 
a  slightly  tremulous  voice.  "  Blackie'll 
be  waiting." 

"  I've  just  been  over  to  see  you.  May 
I  come  to-night  and  talk  over  old  times?  " 

"  No,  not  to-night,  —  Tuesday,  per- 
haps." 

"  The  old  night  I  always  w^ent  to  see 
you  —  Tuesdays.  Tuesdays  and  Sundays, 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

He  looked  into  her  faded  face,  whose 
bloom  he  had  stolen,  and  she  returned 
the  look.  The  old  painful  days  rose 
before  her,  and  as  she  watched  his  care- 
less, wandering  eyes,  she  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  the  act  that  had 
separated  them  for  Hfe  had  had  no  effect 
on  him.  A  stone  had  dropped  into  the 
pool  of  his  nature  and  left  it  undis- 
turbed. With  her  the  circles  set  in 
motion  by  the  shock  had  spread  through 
her  whole  being,  touching  every  part. 
Her  sorrow  had  been  the  chief  factor  in 
her  existence. 

"I  knew  I  didn't  do  right  by  you,  Dora 
—  afterwards,"  he  said  in  a  v/eak  attempt 
at  justification,  feeling  something  in  her 
look  which  he  did  not  comprehend. 


"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"  But  there  are  worse  fellows  than  I 
am  —  or  —  or  have  been." 

"  Oh,  yes,    of  course.     Good  night." 

She  passed  him  and  entered  the  field. 
Then  she  turned.     He  had  called  her. 

"I  guess  I  can't  come  to  see  you 
Tuesday ;  perhaps  Saturday  —  or  Sun- 
day." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  she  answered. 

"He  never'll  come,"  she  thought,  as 
she  sped  on  her  way;  "and  I'm  glad; 
I'm  glad.  To  think  it  should  have  come 
to  this,  that  I  prefer  a  cat  to  him  !  I 
wish  I  could  have  known  it  sooner." 
She  looked  down  at  the  ground  as  she 
walked.  "He  helped  to  make  this  path, 
and  now  I  see  it  is  like  him.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  trod  in  the  same  footprints ; 
but  now  it  is  over,  and  I  am  glad.  I 
can  bear  it  now.  Plain  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment seem  easy  after  a  Hfe  of 
anxiety  and  turmoil.  I  can't  beheve  it's 
been  for  nothing  that  I've  loved  and 
suffered  all  these  years.  The  Lord  knew 
I  shouldn't  be  happy  with  William  Mann  ; 
but  it's  taken  me  twenty  years  to  find  it 
out  and  be  glad  I'm  not  responsible  for 
him.  I  suppose  it's  the  divine  way  of 
making  life  bearable,  —  to  show  you  that 
you  don't  really  want  what  isn't  good  for 
you.  I  guess  I've  learned  my  lesson,^ 
it's  better  to  go  without  than  to  have  the 
wrong  thing." 

She  looked  up  at  the  house,  for  she  had 
now  reached  it.  On  the  window-sill  sat 
Blackie.  She  hastened  in  and  took  him 
in  her  arms. 

"  Some  folks  would  think  a  cat  was  a 
queer  compensation  for  a  man ;  but  I'm 
thankful  for  it,  though  it  did  come  so 
late  !  " 


EXETER  AND  ITS  ACADEMY. 


By  S.  Alice  Ra7ilett. 


1^  fOWHERE  is  Eng- 
land more  truly 
Old  England  than 
in  Devon ;  though 
the  world's  people 
gather  for  a  sum- 
mer holiday  at  the 
gay  little  water- 
ing-places on  the 
south  shore,  and 
though  the  loco- 
motive rushes  many  times  daily  through 
wild,  romantic  Dartmoor,  the  land  of 
Lorna  Doone,  there  are  still  secluded 
nooks  upon  the  sea-beaten  northern 
shore,  and  beautiful  quiet  glens  among 
the  forests  and  hills  of  the  interior; 
there  are  lonely  farmhouses  and  cottages, 
and  quaint,  old-time  parish  churches, 
and  lovely  Devonshire  lanes,  winding 
between  the  tall  hedgerows,  in  spring- 
time gay  and  fragrant  with  the  hawthorn, 
and  in  summer  starred  with  the  pale 
pink  blossom  of  the  English  bramble 
entangled  with  the  glossy  masses  of  ivy ; 


the  country  people  speak  in  a  strange, 
uncouth  dialect  wellnigh  unintelHgible  to 
the  stranger,  and  still  place  faith  un- 
limited in  the  Black  Witch,  who  sends 
misfortune  and  disease,  and  in  the  White 
Witch,  whose  kindly  power  wards  off  ill 
and  exercises  healing  even  to  mending 
broken  bones. 

Hard  by  one  of  the  slipping,  shining 
Devonshire  streams,  the  Exe,  there  sits 
upon  a  hill  a  city  of  unknown  antiquity , 
Caer-Isc,  the  old  Britons  called  it ;  the 
Romans  named  it  Isca  Damnoniorum, 
and,  making  an  important  settlement 
there,  left  behind  them  many  traces  of 
their  life  ;  for  to  this  day  are  found  occa- 
sionally coins,  bronze  statues,  and  the 
remains  of  richly  tessellated  pavement. 
So  important  was  this  town  in  Roman 
days  that  Antoninus  and  Ptolemy  mention 
it.  The  West  Saxons  had  here  a  strongly 
fortified  enclosure,  and  in  Rougemont 
Castle,  whose  ruins  crown  an  adjacent 
hill,  lived  the  warrior  kings ;  Exan-cester 
(the  castle  or  camp   on  the  Exe)  it  was 
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in  the  days  of  good  King  Alfred,  when 
the  Danes  surprised  the  garrison. 

The  furious  waves  of  war  beat  often 
upon  the  town»  WilHam  the  Norman 
captured  it  during  his  conquering  career, 
and  rebuilt  the  ruined  walls  of  Rouge- 
mont.  In  the  Civil  Wars,  Exeter  es- 
poused the  royal  cause,  and  was  taken 
by  the  parliamentarians,  but  retaken  by 
Prince  Maurice,  and  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  royalists  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Charles's  queen;  in  1646,  after 
a  trying  siege,  it  was  surrendered  to 
Fairfax. 

The  modern  Exeter,  its  grand  country 
residences,  its    tiny    villas,  each    with    a 


saint,  opens  upon  the  vista  of  the  nave 
whose  clustered  columns  rise  heavenward  , 
in  the  rosy  and  amethystine  light  of  the 
windows  are  seen  the  tombs  and  memo- 
rials of  men  whose  names  are  honored 
and  reverenced  in  two  continents  and 
in  the  isles  of  the  sea.  The  Norman 
towers,  pierced  with  graceful  window- 
openings,  contain,  the  one  the  Great  Bell 
of  Exeter,  weighing  12,500  pounds,  and 
the  other  the  eleven  sweet  chiming  bells 
which  daily  send  out  their  melodious 
summons  and  ring  in  a  delirium  of  joy 
when  they  join  all  the  other  bells  in  wel- 
coming the  judges ;  for  in  Exeter  is  still 
preserved    the    old  custom,  born    in  the 
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pocket-handkerchief  bit  of  lawn,  and  a 
gay  bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  surrounded 
by  a  wall  on  which  is  the  legend.  Rose 
Villa,  Laburnum  Lodge,  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage, or  Holly  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  its  quaint,  many-storied  old  town- 
houses  and  its  thirty  parish  churches,  with 
sweet-voiced  bells,  —  all  these  form  the 
setting  to  the  priceless  gem,  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  has  stood  showing  forth  in  its  outward 
form  of  beauty  the  unseen  inward  beauty 
of  the  Church  of  God.  The  great  door 
in  the  western  front,  beneath  a  marvellous 
design  of   many    a    sculptured  king  and 


days  when  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
scanty,  of  ringing  a  joyous  peal  when 
"  the  judges  come  to  town." 

In  the  green  turf  of  the  close  shine 
the  tiny  EngHsh  daisies,  descendants,  in 
the  many-eth  generation,  of  the  flovv^ers 
which  bloomed  there  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  in  those  summer  days 
when  men  were  leaving  the  old  homes  in 
the  shadow  of  Cathedral  walls  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
the  ocean.  Devonshire  men  found  their 
way  to  Maine  and  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  same  family  name  is  engraved 
on    the   knightly    tomb    in    an    English 
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church  and  on  the  bramble-overgrown 
stone  in  a  lonely  storm-beaten  nook  of 
the  New  England  seashore ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  among  the  men  who  in  1638 
signed  John  Wheelwright's  "  combina- 
tion,"   there    were  

some  who  in  child-  ! 
hood  had  picked 
the  Exeter  daisies, 
and  in  manhood 
had  half  uncon- 
sciously learned  to 
love  the  gray 
towers  and  the 
chiming  bells  of 
Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  who  therefore 
gave  to  the  new 
home  the  old  Eng- 
lish name. 

To  Wheelwright 
and  his  compan- 
ions is  attributed 
the  establishment 
of  the  settlement 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  although  there 
is  a  tradition  of  former  settlers  on  the 
site  of  the  town.  The  founder  of  Exeter 
was  an  Independent  among  Independ- 
ents. A  Lincolnshire  man  and  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  he  was  for  some  years 
a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  in 
Alford ;  when  displaced  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  he  emigrated  to  Boston  and  was 
made  a  "pastor"  in  Braintree  ;    he  soon 


became  a  sharer  in  the  religious  views  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  his  sister-in-law, 
and  differences  of  opinion  led  to  difficul- 
ties between  him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Boston    pastor.     The    General    Court   of 
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1636-37  appointed  a  day  of  fasting,  with 
dissensions  might  be 
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a  hope  that  these 
healed ;  but  Mr.  Wheelwright's  sermon 
preached  on  this  occasion  did  not  prove 
a  conciliatory  production,  and  he  was 
pronounced  by  the  Court  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion and  contempt,  and,  some  months 
later,  was  banished  from  the  colony.  He 
had  previously  purchased  from  Passa- 
conaway,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Pena- 
cook  Indians,  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountains  slope  away  into  low  hill- 
ridges,  and  the  dancing  mountain 
brooks,  sobered  by  lowland  life,  wind 
silently  through  green  meadows  or 
salt  marshes ;  to  this  district  he  now 
withdrew,  and  in  1638  a  town  was 
legally  organized.  Wheelwright  drew 
up  a  form  of  government  for  the  little 
colony,  since  as  yet  New  Hampshire 
had  no  laws,  and  caused  it  to  be 
signed  by  the  heads  of  families  ;  this 
agreement  was  called  a  "  combina- 
tion," and  was  readopted  in  1640. 
The  original  document,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Wheelwright,  has  been  pre- 
served and  is  in  the  town  clerk's  office 
in  Exeter. 
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The  little  frontier 
settlement  did  not 
spring  at  once  into 
prosperity;  many  a 
day  of  anxiety  and 
anguish  befell  the  set- 
tlers in  the  wilderness ; 
the  Indian  and  his 
cruelties  were  always 
with  them,  and  for 
years  Exeter  suffered 
much  from  the  depre- 
dations  of  the  red 
man ;  some  citizens 
were  killed,  and  others 
were  led  into  captiv- 
ity, and  in  1697  a  plot 
was  formed  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  town ; 
the  savages  were  already  lying  in  ambush 
near  the  settlement  when  the  reports  of 
guns  alarmed  them  and  caused  them  to 
retreat  hastily,  killing  a  few  persons  as 
they  fled.  To  protect  the  townspeople 
from  the  Indians,  a  garrison  house  was 
built,  and  this  relic  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ment, adapted  in  modern  times  to  the 
peaceful  and  prosaic  purposes  of  trade 
and  residence,  has  been  proudly  cher- 
ished by  the  Exeter  people. 

A  spirit  of  independence  worthy  of  the 
founder  has  from  early  times  character- 
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ized  the  men  of  Exeter.  A  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy excited  them,  when  in  1683  a 
dozen  armed  horsemen,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  overthrowing  the  government, 
passed  through  the  town,  on    their  way 
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to  Hampton,  where  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly was  in  session.  At  another  time, 
a  marshal  and  his  deputy,  sent  by  the 
tyrannical  Governor  Cranfield  to  collect 
unlawfully  levied  taxes,  were  treated  in 
Exeter  with  so  slight  consideration  that 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  make  their 
escape.  In  1734,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dunbar,  suspecting  that  the  lumbermen 
of  Exeter  were  felling  trees  which  were 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  despatched 
from  Portsmouth  a  barge  manned  by  ten 
men,  who  had  directions  to  seize  and 
carry  away  the  suspected  tim- 
ber; on  their  arrival  the  men 
were  most  vigorously  handled, 
and  their  boat  was  unfitted  for 
use,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Portsmouth  without 
the  king's  trees. 

The  Revolutionary  crisis 
roused  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
Exeter,  and  at  a  town  meeting 
in  January,  1774,  the  citizens 
"almost  unanimously"  adopted 
the  resolution,  "  That  we  are 
ready  on  all  necessary  occa- 
sions to  risk  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  defence  of  our  rights 
and  liberties."  Soon  after  they 
joined  in  the  plot  for  seizing 
the  ammunition  in  Fort  William  and 
Mary,  at  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  and  thus  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  early  armed  resistance  to  Great 
Britain.     When  the  news  of   the  march 
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of  the  British  to  Lexington  came,  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  eight  men 
was  immediately  formed  and  marched, 
arriving  at  Cambridge  on  the  following 
day.  When  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence reached  Exeter,  fourteen  days 
from  Philadelphia,  the  Committee  of 
Safety  was  in  session,  and  the  Declaration 
was  most  impressively  read  aloud  by 
John  Taylor  Oilman,  who  had  devoted 
his  unusual  abihties  to  the  service 
country.  He  had  been  one 
marched  to  Cambridge, 
and  he  afterward  served 
in  the  Federal  Congress, 
and  was  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  for  fourteen 
years.  The  stately  man- 
sion which  was  the  home 
of  his  later  years  still 
stands  beneath  the  Exe- 
ter elms,  and  is  rich  in 
many  a  memory  of  the 
past.  The  visitor  is  im-  ^ 
pressed  by  the  grand  hall 
and  stately  stairway,  and 
the  "landscape  cham- 
ber," which  contains  a 
large  panel,  bearing  upon 
it  a  picture  painted 
nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  an  English  artist. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  4,  1789, 
the  Exeter  people  were  early  astir,  for  on 
that  day  they  were  to  welcome  with  all 


loving     honors     the    nation's    chieftain, 

Oen.    Washington.     When     the    (ieneral 

arrived,    soon    after    sunrise, 

1^         the  cavalcade  which  was    to 

i  perform  escort  duty  was  un- 

5  mounted,  but  the  people  were 

in  the  streets,  and  the  J^^xeter 

artillery  fired  a  sahite  of  thir- 
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teen  rounds.  Col.  Nicholas  Oilman,  who 
had  been  a  staff  officer  of  Washington's, 
and  many  prominent  citizens  did  the 
honors  of  the  occasion,  and  entertained 
the  famous  guest  at  a  breakfast  at  Fol- 
som's  Inn.  Washington  in  his  diary 
noted  of  his  visit  to  Exeter :  "  This  is 
considered  the  second  town  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  tide-water  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  but 
ships  of  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
tons  are  built  at  it.  Above  are  consider- 
able falls  which  supply  several  gristmills, 
a  slitting  mill,  and  a  snuff  mill.  It  is  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  but  does  not 
contain  more  than  one  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. A  jealousy  subsists  between  this 
town,  where  the  Legislature  alternately 
sits,  and  Portsmouth,  which,  had  I  known 
of  it  in  time,  would  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
public  dinner;  but  my  arrangements 
having;    been    otherwise    made,    I    could 
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not."  So  Exeter  missed  the  glory  of  giv- 
ing a  dinner  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  ! 
On  Sept.  20,  1786,  the  town  was 
disturbed  by  the  Paper  Money  Riot.  An 
armed  mob  of  several  hundred  men  ar- 
rived in  Exeter,  intending  to  compel  the 
Legislature,  in  session  there,  to  authorize 
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the  issue  of  paper  money;  but  Exeter 
maintained  its  dignity,  put  the  mob  to 
flight,  and  captured  the  leaders. 

When  the  English  fleet  arrived  off 
Portsmouth  in  1814,  and  the  rumor 
spread  that  the  British  would  attempt  a 
landing,  the  heart  of  Exeter  beat  fast; 
the  alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  a  company 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  was 
quickly  raised  and  marched  to  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  command  of  the  young 
Capt.  Nathaniel  of  the  ever-patriotic 
family  of  Oilman. 

Again,  in  1861,  the  patriotism  of  the 
town  came  to  the  rescue  of  thi  country, 


and  gifts  of  money  and  wise  thought  were 
bestowed  upon  her,  while  the  women 
wrought  well  in  sanitary  work,  and  three 
hundred  strong  men,  as  sailors  or  soldiers, 
entered  the  national  service. 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by 
Wheelwright,  in  1638,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religious  society,  of 
which  he  was  the  pastor.  The 
first  house  of  worship  was 
small  and  primitive,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  second  build- 
ing during  the  pastorate  of 
Samuel  Dudley,  who  suc- 
ceeded Wheelwright  in  1650. 
Still  another  house  was  built 
before  the  arrival  of  John 
Clark,  who  was  ordained  on 
Sept.  21,  1698.  On  the  Sun- 
day before  his  ordination  a 
covenant  was  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  "First 
Church"  in  Exeter,  whose  or- 
ganization and  title  have  since 
been  maintained.  A  fourth 
meeting-house  was  built  in 
1 731,  which  lasted  until  the 
erection  of  the  present  edi- 
fice in  1798.  This  stands  near 
the  Town  Hall  on  a  small  hill 
rising  from  the  river -bank, 
and,  though  the  successor  of 
so  many  buildings,  bears  nu- 
merous marks  of  the  old  times 
and  customs ;  in  its  tower  is 
the  town  bell,  which  nightly 
rings  the  curfew. 

In  1743,  forty-one  members 
'^  ^"^  of    the    original  parish    with- 

drew, were  organized  as  the 
"  Second  Church,"  and  erected  a  meet- 
ing-house. Hon.  John  Phillips  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  pastor,  but  declined 
because  of  his  many  duties. 

Among  the  more  modern  and  graceful 
houses  of  worship  which  raise  their  spires 
skyward  and  join  with  silvery  bell-voices 
in  the  Sunday  chorus,  these  two  stand 
with  quiet  dignity  and  modest  pride  of 
age  and  association. 

Exeter  lays  claim  to  being  the  first 
town  in  the  state  which  established 
schools ;  for  among  the  colonists  who 
came  thither  in  1638  was  one  Philemon 
Pormont,  doubtless    a    man  of    learning. 
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whose  vocation  was  that  of  "  teach- 
ing and  nurturing  children"  ;  and  though 
no  urchin  who  sat  beneath  his  frowns 
and  smiles  has  left  us  a  diary,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  said  Philemon  did 
indulge  in  pedagogic  frowns  and  smiles. 
A  century  later,  we  must  believe  that  the 
youthful    twigs    of  the    town  were    most 


wisely  inclined,  for  John  Phillips,  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  was  the  master 
of  the  public  school.  In  early  Revolu- 
tionary days  a  grammar  school  was  main- 
tained at  the  town's  expense. 

If  Exeter  is  proud  of  her  early  steps  in 
pursuit  of  wisdom,  still  more  does  she 
rejoice  in  her  Phillips  Academy,  the  noble 
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institution  which  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  has  flourished  in  her  borders. 

Among  the  followers  of  Winthrop  who 
landed  at  Salem,  in  1630,  and  part  of 
whom  settled  at  Watertown,  were  Sir 
Richard    Saltonstall    and   his  friend   and 
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pastor,  George  Phillips.  These  pilgrims 
on  the  good  ship  "Arbella"  brought  with 
them  their  children  and  their  schools ; 
and  while  the  little  vessel  was  ploughing 
through  the  stormy  Atlantic,  they  "  taught 
and  catechised,"  and  five  years  after 
they  landed  in  the  New  England  wilder- 
ness, that  wilderness  began  to  smile  with 
the  promise  of  the  future;  for  in  1635, 
free  schools  were  established,  and  soon 
after  the  college  at  Newtowne,  after- 
ward called  Cambridge,  from  the  college 
home  of  George  Phillips,  and  so  many 
of  the  scholars  of  the  colony  in  England. 
Then  followed  the  need  of  preparatory 
schools, — and  Dummer  Academy  was  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  this  school  there  came, 
a  hundred  years  later,  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful boy,  Samuel  Phillips,  fifth  in  descent 
from  George  Phillips,  the  pilgrim  of  the 
"Arbella,"  and  direct  ancestor  of  the 
man  whom  Massachusetts  loves  to  honor, 


her  son  and  lamented  shepherd,  PhiUips 
Brooks. 

To  this  boy,  slow  in  learning  but  sure 
in  remembering,  belongs  the  honor  of 
originating  the  New  England  academy 
system.  Young  Phillips,  leaving  Harvard 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  later  heutenant-governor 
of  Massachusetts.  When  Putnam  cried, 
"  Ye  gods,  give  us  powder  !  "  Phillips 
galloped  home,  summoned  his  neighbors, 
told  them  that  upon  them  hung  the  fate 
of  the  young  nation,  then  set  to  work 
himself, — and  the  result  was  powder,  and 
the  evacuation  of  Boston.  This  gener- 
ous young  man  urged  his  father  and  his 
uncle  John  to  use  in  founding  an  acad- 
emy the  wealth  which  would  come  to 
him  as  their  heir.  The  elder  men,  both 
Harvard  graduates,  cordially  entered  into 
Samuel's  plans  and  indorsed  the  consti- 
tution which  he,  aided  by  a  friend,  drew 
up ;  and  the  result  was  PhiUips  Academy 
at  Andover,  which  probably  inspired  one 
of  its  founders  with  the   purpose  which^ 
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six  months  later,  in  1781,  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. 

John  Phillips,  the  uncle  of  Samuel, 
and  the  founder  of  this  Academy,  was 
born  in   17 19,  in  Andover,  and  as  a  boy 
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was    a    true    lover    of 
learning.     He  entered 
Harvard  at  the  age  of 
eleven,    and,    after 
graduation,    studied 
theology  with  his  father 
and  taught  in  Andover 
for  a  time,  then  opened 
a    classical    school    in 
Exeter.     Having  been 
made   ruling    elder    in 
the  "  New  Parish,"  he 
began   to  preach,  and 
was  called  a  "  zealous, 
pathetic,  and   ani- 
mated" preacher;  but 
after  hearing  the  fiery 
language  of  Whitefield, 
he  distrusted   his  own 
powers    of    eloquence 
and,    abandoning 
preaching,   turned    his 
attention    to    business, 
in   which    he    became 
most  successful,  thanks 
to  his  habits  of  econo- 
my and  regularity,  his 
native  good  sense,  and 
his    liberal    education. 
In  the  Phillips  mansion 
the   backlogs  were 
soaked    in  water    to 
burn    the    longer,   and 
the  candle   was  extin- 
guished during  the  long 
evening    prayer ;     in 
these  and  similar  ways 
were  saved  the  pennies 
which    rolled   into  the 
pounds    of     the    Academy    foundation. 
Dame    Phillips,  sharing   in    these    close 
economies,    aided    her    husband    in    his 
great  work;    and  not  only  this,  but  she 
freely  relinquished  all  rights  of  dower  in 
his  estate,  reserving  for  her  own  subsist- 
ence only  the  barest  pittance,  but  win- 
ning a  better    inheritance    in    the    honor 
which  she  deserves.     John  Phillips  was  a 
rigorous  Puritan  and    a    man  of  severe, 
old-time  dignity;  he  reverenced  author- 
ity, and  was    faithful    to  the    rule  of  the 
mother    country;     though     disapproving 
the    Revolution,    he    did    not   resist    it. 
Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  received  many  important  offices  under 
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the  government.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Wentvvorth,  he  formed  a  corps 
d' elite  of  Exeter  men ;  this  body  was 
called  the  Exeter  Cadets,  and  Phillips,  its 
colonel,  was  justly  proud  of  its  admirable 
discipline  and  fine  appearance  in  rich 
uniform  of  buff  and  scarlet.  But  on  the 
morning  after  the  great  day  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  a  large  number  of  these 
cadets,  trained  as  a  royal  governor's  es- 
cort, without  waiting  their  colonel's 
orders,  shouldered  Governor  Wentworth's 
fine  muskets  and  marched  off  to  join 
the  colonial  army. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Phillips 
withdrew  from  business  and  devoted  him 
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self  to  the  execution  of  his  plans  for  the 
advancement    of   learning.     He  founded 
and    endowed  the  Phillips  Professorship 
of  Theology  at  Dartmouth  College,  gave 
largely  to    Nassau    Hall,    now    Princeton 
College,  and,  with    his    brother,  founded 
the  Academy  at  Andover ; 
and  for  fourteen  years  he 
gave    to    his    own    special 
creation,  the  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, not    only  his  wealth 
but  his  fostering  care,  solv- 
ing by  his    ready  wisdom 
the  many  difficult  problems 
which  arose,  and  establish- 
ing   the    school    upon   the 
sound  basis  which  has  sup- 
ported  it    during   its  cen- 
tury of  existence. 

The    formal    dedication 
of  the  buildings  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  first  prin- 
cipal, William  Woodbridge,  took  place  in 
May,  1783.     On  this  occasion  an  oration 
on  the  Advantages  of  Learning  was  de- 
livered   by    David    McClure ;     and    Mr. 
Woodbridge,   in   a  graceful   address,  ac- 
cepted his  trust.     He  congratulated  the 
father  of  the  institution,  and    expressed 
the  wish,  now  long  fulfilled,  that  unborn 


thousands  of  the  rising  empire  should  hail 
him  as  benefactor,  and  called  upon  all  to 
cherish  the  institutions  of  knowledge,  that 
"  the    science    and    virtue    which    have 
seated  America  in  the  throne  of  empires 
may  be    spread  to    form  the  minds  and 
virtues    of    her    illustrious 
sons,  that  so  shall  they  be 
formed  for  usefulness  and 
famed  for  wisdom,  for  vir- 
tue, and  for  glory." 

"His     appropriate     monument 
are 
The    institutions   which    bear 
his  name," 

are  the  last  words  of  the 
inscription  upon  John  Phil- 
lips's monument  in  Exeter ; 
and  following  this  thought, 
we  turn  from  the  silent 
G.  A.  wENTwoRTir.  grave   to  the  joyful,  active 

life  of  the  Academy  which 
bears  his  name  and  continues  his  work. 
After  a  five  years'  charge  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  succeeded  by  Ben- 
jamin Abbot,  a  cultured  scholar  and  a 
teacher  ''  born,  not  made,"  who  for  fifty 
years  exerted  his  marvellous  influence  for 
good  upon  hundreds  of  young,  impetuous 
lives.      He  commanded  the  respect  and 
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regime. 
"  I  was 


the  love  of  his  pupils.  Digni- 
fied and  sweet  in  bearing,  his 
very  manners  were  a  lesson. 
He  understood  boy  nature,  and 
the  nagging  process  was  no 
part  of  his  discipline.  As  has 
been  said,  "  his  pupils  got  their 
ethics  mainly  by  absorption." 
When  there  was  cause  for  dis- 
cipline, it  was  prompt  and 
decisive,  and  there  was  no  lin- 
gering remembrance  of  the 
sins  to  cloud  subsequent  inter- 
course. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  de- 
lightful Sketches  of  Phillips 
Academy,  relates  many  stories 
illustrative  of  Dr.  Abbot's  wise 
One  of  his  former  pupils  says  : 
once  chairman  of  a  board  of  inspection 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  infraction  of 
rules,  among  which  was  one  against 
smoking.  I  was  sent  to  ask  the  doctor 
if  this  applied  to  the  Academy  premises 
only.  '  What,'  said  he,  '  would  you  con- 
fine virtue  to  the  Academy  yard?  '  "  Dr. 
Hoyt  says  :  "  He  was  a  primate  among 
teachers.  He  made  the  Academy  the 
centre  of  his  efforts  and  thoughts ;  he 
was  a  live  man ;  his  mind  was  a  fountain, 
not  a  reservoir.  He  breathed  his  own 
spirit  into  the  text-books  of  the  school- 
room ;  modern  literature,  politics,  and 
theology  as  well  as  the  classics  found 
place  in  his  reading.  Few  men  were  so 
deeply  versed  as  he  in  the  most  abstruse 
of  all  studies,  the  human  nature  of  boys. 
His  classes  caught  fire 
from  him  and  glowed 
with  the  same  enthu- 
siam ;  he  was  always 
fresh  in  his  feelings ; 
his  heart  was  young 
to  the  last." 

On  his  golden  an- 
niversary, after  fifty 
years  of  happy  union 
with  the  Academy, 
Master  Abbot  was 
visited  by  some  four 
hundred  of  his  children  in  learning. 
The  Exeter  elms  which  saw  the  sight  still 
whisper  the  story  of  that  day,  and  the 
"old  Academy  boys"  never  tire  of  tell- 
ing of  its  glory.     Dr.  Abbot's  boys,  now 
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THE  NEW  DORMITORY  — SOULE  HALL. 

the  famous  men  of  the  country,  among 
them  Judge  Emery,  Dr.  Palfrey,  John  P. 
Hale,  and  Edward  Everett  with  his  silvery 
tongue  of  eloquence,  gathered  reverently 
about  their  master;  and  Daniel  Webster, 
in  behalf  of  the  former  pupils,  presented 
Dr.  Abbot  with  a  massive  silver  vase,  and 
spoke,  as  he  alone  could  speak,  in  glow- 
ing eulogium  upon  the  beloved  master. 
Dr.  Abbot  rose  to  respond,  but  his  voice 
failed.  Then  rose  Edsvard  Everett. 
"  Brethren,"  said  he,  "  the  voice  which 
never  failed  in  fifty  years'  teaching,  falters 
now,"  and  taking  the  manuscript  from 
Dr.  Abbot's  hand,  he  read  it  with  grace- 
ful impressiveness  to  the  assembly. 

The  third  principal  was  Gideon  Lane 
Soule,  a  descendant  of  the  "  Mayflower  " 
pilgrim ;  Soule  himself  was  a  Phillips 
Academy  boy  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College.  He  returned 
to  Exeter  as  Professor 
of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  his 
marked  success  as 
teacher  and  discipli- 
narian made  him  the 
man  to  whom  all 
looked  when  Dr.  Ab- 
bot laid  down  the  bur- 
den of  ofiice  ;  and 
from  1838  to  1873 
Dr.  Soule  most  wisely 
ruled  the  turbulent  young  life  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
popularity  among  the  boys,  who  scorned 
to  deceive  him  ;  his  trust  in  their  honor 
made  them  worthy  of  that  trust ;   he  was 
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gentle  and  sympathetic,  never  suspicious, 
but  always  vigilant,  kind  but  dignified, 
and  exacting  the  deference  due  his 
office ;  he  was  calm,  firm,  and  wise  in 
judgment.  During  the  Civil  War,  Phillips 
Academy  knew  no  color  line  ;  and  when 
four    fiery    students  from    Kentucky   an- 


is  built  from  pressed  brick  and  gray 
sandstone,  and  occupies  the  place  of 
honor   on   the  campus.     Near   it  is  old 


P.  E.  A.  STUDENTS, 


nounced  to  Dr.  Soule  that  if  the  one 
colored  student  of  the  school  remained 
they  must  go,  he  replied  promptly,  "  He 
will  stay;  you  may  do  as  you  please." 

In  1870,  during  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Soule,  the  old  Academy  building  was 
burned.  An  appeal  to  the  alumni  for 
^100,000  was  immediately  answered, 
and  in  1872  was  dedicated  the  new 
Academy  Hall,  a  building  harmonious  in 
proportions  and  graceful  in  outlines.     It 
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Abbot  Hall,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
new  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
which  have  been  constructed  with  the 
wisest  thought,  and  are  fitted  for  the  most 
careful  and  deHcate  experiments  of  mod- 
ern science.  The  gymnasium  is  equipped 
with  the  best  apparatus,  and  contains 
all  possible  comforts  and  conveniences, 
mcluding  a  boxing-room,  running-track, 
bowling-alley,  and  room  for  base-ball 
practice.  The  school  hall  is  made  inter- 
esting by  a  collection  of  Academy  por- 
traits, the  full-length  picture  of  the 
founder  with  the  head  painted  by  Stuart, 
and  portraits  of  Dr.  Abbot,  Dr.  Soule, 
Bancroft,  Benjamin  Butler,  Everett,  and 
Webster,  and  many  others  of  the  Phillips 
men. 

Dr.  Soule  closed  his  long  service  in 
1873,  ^iid  it  was  gracefully  and  truly  said 
of  him :  "  He  entered  into  what  was 
already  a  great  office,  and  left  it  greater 
than  he  found  it."  In  recent  years,  clear 
heads  and  steady  hands  have  guided  the 
rushing  tide  of  youth  in  the  Academy ; 
and  the  principals,  Dr.  Perkins,  Dr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Fish,  have  found  strong 
support  in  their  assistant  workers  of  the 
faculty,  who  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
their  pupils.  Many  men  of  unusual 
ability  have  held  the  teacher's  office  in 
Phillips  Academy.  Among  the  honored 
names  are  Cleaveland,  Bowen,  Chad- 
bourne,  Ripley,  Hale,  Everett,  and  others 
of  fame,  who  bring  the  list  down  to  the 
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day  of  Bradbury  Cilley, 
who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  has  been  Professor 
of  Ancient  Languages,  and 
Professor  Wentworth,  who 
has  since  1858,  until  his 
recent  resignation,  been 
the  strong  right  hand  of 
the  Academy  faculty,  and 
who,  in  resigning,  has  still 
left  the  school  a  rich  in- 
heritance in  his  brilliant 
mathematical  works.  The 
present  able  faculty  is 
faithfully  working  out  the 
true  Phillips  Academy  idea, 
with  its  principal.  Profes- 
sor Fish,  and  Professor  Cilley  of  the  an- 
cient language  department,  and  Professors 
Faulhaber  and  Tufts,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  have  been  working  in  their 
respective  departments,  modern  languages 
and  English,  and  a  company  of  younger 
teachers  who  are  also  scholars. 

The  act  of  incorporation  states  the 
purpose  of  the  school  to  be  the  promoting 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages,    and    in    writing,    arithmetic, 

music,  and   the   art      

of  speaking,  practi-     \ 
cal  geometry,  logic,     | 
and    such   other   of     j 
the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences    and    lan- 
guages as   opportu- 
nity  may   hereafter 
permit.     Not  every 
institution  has  thus 
in   its    beginning 
planned  for  days  of 
wider   knowledge 
and  greater  things. 

The  constitution 
is  a  document  of 
wise  and  noble 
thoughtfulness.  It 
declares  that  the  \  ;^;C  '  t/^  . 
school  is  established  ^^  ['  '  '' 
*'to  teach  young 
men  the  great  end 

and  real  business  of  living."  It  regards 
the  finances,  discipHne,  and  study  of  the 
school.  Since  the  trustees  are  custodians 
-of  a  public   fund,  the  founder    declares 
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that  the  records  of  their 
meetings  and  the  amount 
of  all  gifts  and  exjjendi- 
tures  shall  be  "  ojien  for 
the  perusal  of  all  men." 
Every  charge  of  nepotism 
is  avoided,  for  "  if  a  can- 
didate for  election  is  as 
closely  related  as  first 
cousin  to  any  member  of 
the  Board,  such  member 
is  not  to  sit  in  the  elec- 
tion." Among  other  ac- 
quirements it  is  declared 
that  the  principal  shall 
have  "good  acquamtance 
with  human  nature."  The 
institution  shall  ever  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  students  and 
to  encouraging  habits  of  industry;  but 
above  all  it  is  expected  "that  the  atten- 
tion of  instructors  to  the  disposition  of 
the  mind  and  morals  of  the  youth  under 
their  charge  will  exceed  every  other 
care,  well  considering  that  though  good- 
ness without  knowledge  as  it  respects 
others  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge 
without  goodness  is  dangerous,  and  both 
united     form     the     noblest     character." 


THE  ROBINSON  SEMINARY. 


The  object  of  the  school  has  ever  been 
to  educate,  and  its  discipline  is  not 
adapted  to  boys  requiring  severe  re- 
strictions ;    its  methods  assume  that  the 
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pupils   have  a  will  to  work,  and  are  in-  cency    and    Order    at    Recitations    and 

tended    to  cultivate   self-control,  a  right  Prayers." 

sense  of  honor,  and  to  produce  a  pure  ''  They  shall  enter   the   Room  without 

moral  atmosphere.     For  boys  whose  in-  bold  Forwardness  and  Noise." 


A  CLASS  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,   ROBINSON  SEMINARY. 


fluence  is  injurious  to  good  scholarship 
or  good  morals  there  is  no  place  at  Phil- 
lips Academy. 

Among  the  interesting  records  of  the 
school  are  the  rules  established  by  the 
first  trustees,  and  probably  written  by  the 
founder  :  — 

"  Diligence  and  Attention  are  required 
of  all  the  Students  of  this  Academy." 

"As  Idleness  and  Inattention  will  ut- 
terly defeat  the  End  of  this  Institution, 
they  are  strictly  forbidden." 

*'  Students  shall  stand   erect  with  De- 
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In  their  amusements  they  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed "  the  Bounds  of  Reason  and  the 
Rules  of  Virtue,  Manliness,  and  Honor." 
''  On  Sabbath  Evening,"  it  is  recom- 
mended *'  that  the  students  tarry  at  home 
or  spend  it  regularly  in  Sacred  Music,  a 
noble  and  improving  Amusement." 

The  course  of  study  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy has  always  been  liberal  and  progres- 
sive, fitting  the  students  in  the  most  com- 
plete way  for  Harvard  and  other  colleges, 
or  for  the  work  of  the  world.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
the  changes  of  sub- 
^  jects  and  text- 
books, as  shown  in 
the  published  study 
courses. 

In  Dr.  Abbot's 
day  the  boys  were 
drilled  in  Adams's 
Latin  Grammar  and 
Murray's  English 
Grammar,  in  The- 
ology and  Sacred 
Music.  In  1850, 
Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard's Latin  Gram- 
mar had  arisen  in 
its  glory,  and 
Davies's    Legendre 
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and  Paley's  Evidences.  Moreover,  Ger- 
man and  French  were  offered.  Always 
with  the  best  help  of  the  time,  Phillips 
Academy  boys  have  plodded 
on,  digging  for  Greek  and 
Latin  roots,  hunting  for  the 
mysterious  unknown  —  and 
sometimes  utterly  lost  — 
quantity,  and  pursuing  the 
heroic  hexameter  fortunes  of 
the  brave  Achilles  and  the 
pious  Tineas,  till  the  happy 
youth  of  nowadays  rejoice  in 
learning  made  easy  by  the 
bright,  inspiring  text -books 
of  to-day,  many  of  them  the 
work  of  their  own  Phillips 
Exeter  men  and  scholars. 

Athletic    sports    have    re- 
ceived   their    due    attention 
from  the  Academy  students. 
One    of  the  earliest  recreations  was  the 
voluntary   performance  of  military  exer- 
cises ;   this  was  in    the  last  century,  and 
Lewis  Cass  was  prominent  in  the  move- 
ment.    On  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Gen.  Washington,  in  1799,  the  governor 
of  New    Hampshire,    with    his    Council, 
the    Senate,  and    House  of  Representa- 


''The  Washington  Whites,"  and  its  uni- 
form was  a  frock  and  trousers  of  white 
with  a  corresponding  cockade  and  j^lume. 
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"  UNDER   THE   ELM." 

THE    GOVERNOR    BELL    HOUSE. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the 
Phillips  Academy  boys  formed  them- 
selves into  drill  clubs,  and  a  goodly 
number  marched  away  from  school  to 
join  the  Union  Army. 

Games  of  marbles,  now  long  disap- 
peared, were  once  in  vogue,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  games     of  bat-and-ball    have. 


RANGES   LAWRENCE   BERNHARDT. 


FRESH    RIVER. 


tives,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to 
attend  the  religious  services  in  Exeter. 
They  were  attended  by  a  "  military 
escort  formed  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
students,  with  proper  badges  of  mourn- 
ing."      This    miUtary    corps    was    called 


with  time,  developed  into  the  modern 
base-ball,  which,  with  foot-ball,  has 
started  the  ambition  and  stirred  the 
blood  of  the  athletic  men  of  the  present 
generation  and  roused  to  wild  excite- 
ment   the  quiet  Academy  town  on  those 
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THE   GOVERNOR  OILMAN   HOUSE. 

spring  and  autumn  holidays  when  "  fair 
women  and  brave  men,"  seminary 
maidens,  sedate  scholars  and  serious- 
faced  divines  linger  about  the  charmed 
scenes  of  the  "game,"  and  look  with 
mournful  mien  at  the  brilliant  plays  of 
Harvard  freshmen,  or  Andover  boys,  and, 
when  the  Exeter  students  win  victory, 
make  the  welkin  ring  with  jubilant  yells 
of  "P.  E.  A." 

Boating  was  introduced  in  1864,  and 
rowing  matches  and  regattas  followed. 
Athletic  tournaments,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Athletic  Association,  and 
hare-and-hound  runs  have  held  place 
among  the  Academy  sports. 

Societies  have  long  flourished  in  the 
Academy ;  among  them  most  prominent. 
The  Christian  Fraternity,  The  Golden 
Branch,  and  The  Gideon  Lane  Soule 
Society.  The  Golden  Branch,  with  its 
motto,  F.  S.  T. 
(Friendship's  Sacred 
Tie),  and  its  classic 
name  in  memory  of 
the  Branch  which 
conducted  yF^neas  in 
safety  through  the 
world  of  spirits,  was 
founded  in  18 18, 
and  has  numbered 
in  its  members  many 
who  are  now  famed 
men.  Its  aim  is  to 
give  practice  in  ex- 
temporaneous speak- 
ing and  parliament- 
ary law ;  and  one  of 
its  former  members, 
long  experienced  in 
the  excitement  of  the 


political  canvass,  says  he  has 
never  known  one  "  equal  to 
those  held  in  the  old  room 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Acad- 
emy." The  Golden  Branch 
has  an  interesting  cabinet  of 
valuable  curiosities,  and  a 
fine  library. 

The  G.  L.  Soule  Society, 
with  its  motto,  Eor/iter,  Fi- 
deliier,  Feliciter,  was  organ- 
ized in  1882,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  literary  work 
among  the  students. 
The  Exonian,  established  in  1878,  has 
been  the    chief  newspaper  organ  of  the 
school,  and  has  met  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of    agony   and    glory   which    befall    the 
''  school  paper." 

The  glory  of  a  school  hes  in  its  chil- 
dren ;  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  sons  of 
Philhps  Academy,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  great  Union,  have  been 
gathering  the  laurels  which  crown  their 
gentle  mother's  brows.  On  the  Cen- 
tennial Festival  of  the  Academy,  in  1883, 
It  appeared  that  5,278  pupils  had  been  in 
the  school.  From  these  have  been  five 
ministers  plenipotentiary  to  the  courts  of 
the  most  powerful  nations,  seven  Cabinet 
ministers,  eight  senators  and  twenty 
representatives,  twelve  state  governors, 
twenty-seven  United  States  justices  and 
assistant  justices,  nine  college  presi- 
dents, and  a  great  number  of  professors, 
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attorneys,  literary  men,  and  army  ofificers, 
most  valuable  in  their  respective  fields  of 
labor;  and  among  the  alumni  of  the 
Academy  are  the  men  whom  the  nation 
delights  to  honor,  —  the  backwoods  boy 
who  became  the  American  Demosthenes, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  his  brother  in  school, 
who  has  been  called  our  Cicero,  Edward 
Everett,  and  an  honored  list  following 
these,  —  Cass,  Saltonstall,  Bancroft,  the 
Gilmans,  Sparks,  Palfrey,  Soule,  A.  P. 
Peabody,  Bowen,  Hale,  Robert  Lincoln, 
and  the  long-time  librarian  of  Harvard 
University,  John  Langdon  Sibley,  who, 
with  many  another  who  has  since 
worthily  served  his  fellows,  was  a  boy 
"  on  the  foundation  "  at  PhilHps  Acad- 
emy, /.  <?.,  was  supported  by  the  Phillips 
Charity  Fund.  Deeply  grateful  for  the 
preparation  for  life  which  he  received  at 
Exeter,  Mr.  Sibley,  from  his  hardly  won 
savings,  began  in  i860  a  series  of  noble 
gifts  to  the  school  for  the  support  of 
needy  and  meritorious  students.  This 
bounty,  with  that  of  other  friends  of  the 
Academy,  forms  a  large  fund,  whose  in- 
come is  bestowed  in  generous  and  judi- 
cious gifts  upon  many  faithful  students. 
In  the  low  tuition  price  of  the  school  all 
the  pupils  have  remitted  an  amount  equal 
to  half  the  cost  of  instruction. 

The  handsome  modern  buildings  of  the 
Academy  stand  conspicuous  on  Front 
Street,  and  copy,  but  "  copy  fair,"  the  old 
buildings  burned  in  1870.  Across  the 
street  and  beyond  the  shaded  common  is 
the  "  Academy  House,"  which  has  long 
been  the  residence  of  the  masters ;  it  is 
a  properly  dignified  old  mansion,  and  sits 
in  quiet  state  beneath  the  branching  trees, 
although,  if  on  an  early  June  day  the  wide 
hall  doors  at  either  end  stand  open,  you 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fascinating 
garden  with  many  a  sweet-scented  row 
of  grandmother's  flowers,  a  mass  of  deli- 
cious pinky-white  apple-blossoms  atilt  in 
the  summer  breeze,  and  a  swarm  of  sun- 
beams dancing  and  flickering  as  gayly 
and  giddily  as  if  this  were  not  a  house 
consecrated  for  many  years  to  solemn 
wisdom  and  her  representatives. 

Near  the  Academy  are  the  fine  grounds 
and  buildings  of  Robinson  Seminary,  a 
well-endowed  institution  for  the  general 
education  and  the  "  college  fitting  "  of  girls. 


The  founder,  William  Ro])inson,  an  Exe- 
ter and  Phillips  Academy  boy,  expressed 
plainly  the  purpose  of  the  institution  in 
these  words  of  his  will :  he  wished  to  give 
to  girls  "  such  instruction  as  shall  fit  them 
for  the  work  of  life  and  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  their  brothers 
in  that  work."  This  school  is  a  truly 
generous  philanthropy,  since,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  founder's  will,  it  is  forever 
free  to  the  orphan  and  the  poor  girl.  It 
is  remarkably  well  equipped,  with  a  valu- 
able reference  library,  cabinets  and  lab- 
oratories well  supplied  with  apparatus  for 
use  in  various  branches  of  natural  science, 
and  a  fine  coflection  of  casts  and  photo- 
graphs for  the  study  of  art  history.  Un- 
der the  wise  and  watchful  care  of  the 
principal.  Professor  Cross,  faithful  and 
progressive  work  is  done  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  school,  including,  besides 
the  preparatory,  academic,  and  college  fit- 
ting departments,  a  class  in  domestic 
science,  in  which  cooking  lessons  are 
given  by  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing School,  and  a  post-graduate  course  of 
Normal  instruction. 

William  Robinson,  the  founder  of  this 
school,  took  his  New  England  thrift  and 
New  England  education  to  the  South,  and 
in  her  rich  industries  reaped  the  fortune 
which  he  liberally  scattered,  with  one 
hand,  upon  the  home  of  his  boyhood, 
and,  with  the  other,  upon  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  Engraved  upon  the  monument 
to  his  memory  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  be- 
neath the  name  and  the  date,  are  the 
words  :  '^A  Resident  of  Augusta  and  its 
vicinity  for  nearly  fifty  years,  he  •  was 
known  as  a  courteous  gentleman,  an 
honorable  Merchant  and  a  Benefactor  of 
the  poor.  His  name  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of 
his  birthplace  and  of  his  adopted  home 
for  the  bounty  which  secured  to  their 
children  and  children's  children  the 
priceless  benefits  of  Education." 

The  pilgrim  who  has  wandered  among 
the  antiquities  of  Portsmouth  and  has 
revelled  in  her  reminiscences  should  con- 
tinue his  pilgrimage  to  Exeter.  He  may 
choose  from  three  routes,  —  he  may  spin 
prosaically  over  the  railway  in  half  an 
hour ;  or  take  a  boat  on  the  river  which 
winds  through  salt  meadows ;  or,  best  of 
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all,  may  drive  over  the  old  highway  on 
which,  in  former  days,  rolled  the  stage- 
coach with  its  six  prancing  horses  and  the 
merry  sound  of  the  horn. 

This  road  runs  through  a  good  farming 
district,  and  if  it  is  early  June  the  fields 
are  waving  with  golden  buttercups  and 
fragrant  with  clover ;  the  great  apple  or- 
chards are  gardens  in  which  hundreds  of 
delicate  pink  nosegays  delight  the  eye ; 
large,  comfortable  farmhouses  are  seen 
on  every  side,  and  here  and  there  is  a 
neat  schoolhouse.  As  we  mount  a  rise 
of  ground,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
and,  far  away,  the  hazy  Deerfield  hills 
and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  bor- 
dered by  the  white  sands  of  Rye  and 
Hampton  Beaches  and  the  rocks  of  Boar's 
Head.  After  we  have  climbed  the  last 
hill-slope,  before  us,  in  the  river  valley,  is 
the  town  of  Exeter.  The  wide  streets  are 
bordered  by  great  elms,  which  throw 
feathery  shadows  upon  the  green  yards 
lying  between  the  highway  and  the  large 
houses  of  wood  and  brick,  which  combine, 
with  an  air  of  stately  old  age,  an  expres- 
sion of  gracious  hospitality  shown  in  the 
wide  doorways  and  the  heavy  knockers, 
which  announce  the  arrival  of  a  guest  in 
hearty  tones  far  different  from  the  queru- 
lous peal  of  the  modern  door-bell.  Among 
these  old  mansions  the  eye  falls  upon 
many  a  one  with  a  name  and  history. 
Here  is  the  low,  gambrel-roofed  house 
which  was  the  earlier  home  of  John 
Phillips ;  here  is  the  former  home  of 
Major  Cass  and  the  birthplace  of  Lewis 
Cass ;  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Squam- 
scott  is  the  old  Powder  House,  which 
was  built  about  the  year  1760,  and  was 
first  used,  probably,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  later  as  a 
storehouse  for  the  powder  captured  from 
Fort  William  and  Mary;  this  quaint 
structure  is  built  of  brick,  the  walls  being 
fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  faces 
the  cardinal  points ;  the  roof  is  pyra- 
midal and  is  also  of  brick. 

Opp)osite  the  county  house,  beneath  a 
stately  tree,  is  the  historic  mansion, 
"Under  the  Elm";  the  gambrel  roof 
preserves  the  antique  appearance,  and  the 
large  additions  and  verandas  give  an  air 
of  modern  comfort.  The  main  part  was 
built  before   1740   by  Dr.   Odlin  ;   it  was 


conveyed  to  Col.  Nicholas  Oilman  in 
1782,  and  has  since  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Oilman  family,  and  has  seen,  going 
in  and  out,  the  old-school  gentlemen,  the 
statesmen  and  the  patriots  of  that  family. 
The  wide  hall,  with  its  broad  panels  and 
deep  carved  mouldings,  has  echoed  the 
tread  of  many  famous  men,  and  the 
spacious  library  has  been  the  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  growth  of  useful  thought ;  the 
rare  book  treasures  upon  its  shelves  re- 
veal the  taste  and  scholarship  of  the  old 
house's  recent  occupant,  Ex-Oovernor 
Bell.  Prominent  among  the  imposing 
ancient  mansions  are  the  Oardner  and 
Perry  houses  :  the  former  was  the  girl- 
hood home  of  Elizabeth  Oardner,  who 
has  won  many  laurels  by  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  her  art  work  in  Paris ;  and  the 
latter,  until  recently,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Perry,  who  was  long  known  as  the  "  oldest 
living  graduate  "  of  Harvard  College,  —  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  much  pride  as, 
indeed,  he  did  in  his  great  and  honorable 
age,  often  saying  as  he  met  a  stranger, 
"  You  never  saw  a  man  as  old  as  I  am." 
Dr.  Perry  belonged  to  the  Harvard  class 
of  181 1,  in  which  were  also  Professor 
Webster  (who  is  unenviably  famous  as  the 
murderer  of  Dr.  Parkman)  and  Edward 
Everett;  he  died,  in  1887,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-eight  years.  The  old  doctor 
was  a  link  between  the  past  and  present ; 
and  those  may  count  themselves  fortunate 
who  have  heard  his  vivid  narrations  of 
his  early  days,  —  perhaps  of  the  trial  trip 
of  the  "Katherine  of  Clermont,"  Fulton's 
first  steamer,  and  the  gaping  crowds  who 
lined  the  river-banks  expecting  to  see  the 
strange  object  explode,  —  or  who  have 
listened  while  the  old  man,  with  sturdy 
patriotism,  discussed  the  questions  of  the 
day  which  bore  upon  his  dearly  loved 
country. 

Perhaps  the  best  preserved  and  most 
interesting  rehc  of  the  past  in  Exeter  is 
the  "Old  Oovernor  Oilman  House,"  a 
mansion  of  early  colonial  days.  The 
huge  chimneys,  the  curious  roof,  the 
massive  walls  of  brick  covered  with 
wood,  and  the  small-paned,  deep- set  win- 
dows have  all  an  air  of  "ye  olden  time" ; 
and  when  we  step  into  the  wide  hall  and 
shut  out  the  nineteenth-century  world, 
we  find    ourselves  in  the  atmosphere   of 
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two  hundred  years  ago.  The  rooms  are 
spacious,  though  low;  there  are  wood 
panels  in  walls  and  ceilings,  uncovered 
oaken  frames,  windows  in  recesses  so 
deep  that  the  rooms  are  filled  at  high 
noon  with  twilight  shadows,  and  great  fire- 
places with  richly  carved  frames ;  there 
are  closets  in  place  and  out  of  place, 
marvellous  in  design  and  mysterious  in 
purpose,  —  closets  that  penetrate  the 
walls,  wander  behind  chimneys,  turn  right 
angles,  describe  triangles,  and  suggest 
geometry  run  mad.  The  kitchen  has  a 
huge  fireplace  where  whole  animals  were 
roasted  in  the  days  of  ancient  state  ban- 
quets. The  house  is  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  John  T.  Perry,  a  descendant  of 
Nicholas  Oilman,  the  first  of  the  family 
to  dwell  in  it. 

The  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  near  Oreat 
Bridge,  has  long  been  a  joy  to  the  modern 
dame  with  a  taste  for  the  antique.  Here 
tall  clocks  look  down  upon  ancient  spin- 
ning-wheels restored  to  daylight  after  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  in  shadowy  nooks  ; 
blue  and  brown  platters  dream  of  old- 
time  Thanksgiving  dinners,  and  willow- 
ware  teacups  cherish  fragrant  memories 
of  long-ago  tea  parties  ;  dusty  shelves  are 
piled  high  with  leather-bound  copies  of 
old  sermons  as  dead  as  the  men  who 
preached  them,  and  with  little  New  Eng- 
land primers  rich  in  their  wonderful 
treasures  of  literary  and  theological  in- 
struction. 

At  the  remote  end  of  Front  Street  is 
the  old  graveyard,  beneath  whose  singing 
pines  lie  two  early  governors  of  New 
Hampshire,  Jeremiah  Smith  and  John 
Taylor  Oilman ;  among  the  sunken  stones, 
with  winged  death's-heads  and  moss- 
grown  inscriptions,  is  a  slab  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  one  "Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,"  who, 
as  a  preacher,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  famous  ancestor,  John,  who  was  burnt 
at  Smithfield,  "  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  nine  small  children  " ;  all  of  which 
and  much  more  is  related  upon  the  Ex- 
eter tombstone. 

Near  the  river  and  the  railway  station 
are  carriage  and  cotton  factories,  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  with  their  busy  din  and 
companies  of  operatives  ;  for  the  old  town 
does  not  scorn  to  lend  a  very  active  hand 
to  the  practical  demands  of  the  world. 


Beyond  the  factories  and  the  old  resi- 
dences are  streets  of  modern  cupola'd 
and  bay-windowed  villas,  while,  still  farther 
out  of  town,  fertile  farms  climb  the  gen- 
tle slopes  of  Kensington  and  Stratham 
Ridges. 

The  Squamscott  River  affords  a  fine 
practice-place  for  the  Academy  crews,  and 
is  the  scene  of  many  a  moonlight  row ;  and 
the  pleasant  country  roads  are  excellent 
for  driving  and  riding.  About  a  mile 
from  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Eddy,  a  beau- 
tiful natural  park  which  the  young  men 
and  maidens  of  several  generations  have 
used  as  a  trysting-place ;  various  bridle 
and  foot  paths  run  under  the  tall  pines ; 
stray  sunbeams  flicker  on  the  mossy  banks 
and  thickets  of  waving  ferns,  and  the  river 
ripples  in  blue  waves  at  the  Eddy,  or  bend 
in  the  banks.  On  pleasant  afternoons  the 
Eddy  woods  are  gay  with  young  persons 
enjoying  a  woodland  ramble  in  summer, 
or  plucking  in  autumn  the  wonderful 
white  ferns  which  are  bleached  by  the 
early  frosts  to  a  delicate  ivory  tint. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Exeter, 
and  its  position  as  the  commercial  cen- 
tre of  a  farming  region,  have  saved  it 
from  the  fatal  stagnation  of  many  of  the 
older  New  England  towns ;  and  the  fame 
of  its  schools  brings  a  constant  stream  of 
young  life  and  fresh  thought  to  mingle  in 
a  wholesome  way  with  the  conservative 
elements  of  the  place. 

Exeter,  the  mother,  sits  serenely  at  the 
foot  of  her  gray  cathedral  towers  and  no 
longer  counts  the  passing  hour,  but  recalls 
with  pride  the  kings,  and  scholars,  and 
saints,  who  have  honored  her  walls,  the 
raging  battles,  and  the  changing  peoples 
of  the  days  of  old  when  as  yet  Colum- 
bus had  not  sat  by  the  sea  and  dreamed 
that  there  lay  beyond  its  flood  a  possi- 
ble, nay,  a  certain,  "  undiscovered  coun- 
try." As  the  years  roll  on,  Exeter,  the 
daughter,  fancies  herself  old,  as  children 
are  wont  to  do,  and  narrates  her  brave 
deeds,  and  gleefully  marks  her  birth- 
days,—  two  hundredth,  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth;  but  though  here  and  there  she 
shows  a  weatherbeaten  patch,  like  her 
own  elm-trees,  like  them,  also,  she  puts 
forth,  year  by  year,  delicate  foliage,  and 
is  beautiful  with  the  charm  of  new  life 
and  continuing  growth. 


A  WEST-COUNTRY   LOVER. 

By  Alice  Brown. 

THEN,  lady,  at  last  thou  art  sick  of  my  sighing. 
Good  by  ! 
So  long  as  I  sue,  thou  wilt  still  be  denying? 
Good  by  ! 
Ah,  well  !  shall  I  vow  then  to  serve  thee  forever. 
And  swear  no  unkindness  our  kinship  can  sever? 
Nay,  nay,  dear  my  lass  !  here's  an  end  of  endeavor. 
Good  by  ! 

Yet  let  no  sweet  ruth  for  my  misery  grieve  thee. 

Good  by  ! 
The  man  who  has  loved  knows  as  well  how  to  leave  thee. 

Good  by  ! 
The  gorse  is  enkindled,  there's  bloom  on  the  heather, 
And  love  is  my  joy,  but  so  too  is  fair  weather ; 
I  still  ride  abroad,  though  we  ride  not  together. 

Good  by  ! 

My  horse  is  my  mate  ;  let  the  wind  be  my  master. 

Good  by  ! 
Though  Care  may  pursue,  yet  my  hound  follows  faster. 

Good  by  ! 
The  red  deer's  a-tremble  in  coverts  unbroken. 
He  hears  the  hoof-thunder ;  he  scents  his  death-token. 
Shall  I  mope  at  home,  under  vows  never  spoken? 

Good  by  ! 

The  brown  earth's  my  book,  and  I  ride  forth  to  read  it. 
^  Good  by  ! 

The  stream  runneth  fast,  but  my  will  shall  outspeed  it. 

Good  by  ! 
I  love  thee,  dear  lass,  but  I  hate  the  hag  Sorrow. 
As  sun  follows  rain,  and  to-night  has  its  morrow. 
So  I'll  taste  of  joy,  though  I  steal,  beg,  or  borrow ! 

Good  by ! 


THE   FABIAN   SOCIETY. 

By   William  Clarke. 


stituit  rem,   and 


O  visitor  to  the  British 
capital  will  mingle  very 
long  in  the  political 
life  of  London  before 
he  will  hear  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  Few 
readers  have  not  heard 
of  the  Roman  general, 
Quinctus  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  qui  cunctando  re- 
who  consequently  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Cunctator.  That  illus- 
trious man  is  the  patron  saint  of  the 
society,  through  which,  being  dead,  he  yet 
speaketh. 

The  Fabian  Society  proposes  then  to 
conquer  by  delay ;  to  carry  its  programme, 
not  by  a  hasty  rush,  but  through  the 
slower  but,  as  it  thinks,  surer  methods  of 
patient  discussion,  exposition,  and  politi- 
cal action  of  those  who  are  absolutely 
convinced  in  their  own  minds.  For  a 
convenient  motto  the  society  has  taken 
the  following  sentence  :  "  For  the  right 
moment  you  must  wait,  as  Fabius  did, 
most  patiently,  when  warring  against 
Hannibal,  though  many  censured  his  de- 
lays ;  but  when  the  time  comes  you  must 
strike  hard,  as  Fabius  did,  or  your  wait- 
ing will  be  in  vain  and  fruitless."  This 
double  policy  then,  of  waiting  and  strik- 
ing, is  the  general  idea  of  the  society. 

What  now  are  the  aims  of  the  society? 
I  quote  from  the  official  programme : 
''  The  Fabian  Society  consists  of  Social- 
ists. It  therefore  aims  at  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  by  the  emancipation  of 
land  and  industrial  capital  from  individual 
and  class  ownership,  and  the  vesting  of 
them  in  the  community  for  the  general 
benefit.  In  this  way  only  can  the  natural 
and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country 
be  equitably  shared  by  the  whole  people. 
The  society  accordingly  works  for  the 
extinction  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  of  the  consequent  individual  appro- 
priation, in  the  form  of  rent,  of  the  price 
paid  for  permission  to  use  the    earth,  as 


well  as  for  the  advantages  of  superior 
soils  and  sites.  The  society,  further, 
works  for  the  transfer  to  the  community 
of  the  administration  of  such  industrial 
capital  as  can  be  managed  socially.  For, 
owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
production  in  the  past,  industrial  inven- 
tions and  the  transformation  of  surplus 
income  into  capital  have  mainly  enriched 
the  proprietary  class,  the  workers  being 
now  dependent  on  that  class  for  leave  to 
earn  a  living."  To  bring  this  condition 
of  things  about,  the  programme  continues, 
the  society  looks  to  the  spread  of  Social- 
ist opinions,  and  it  seeks  to  promote 
these  by  the  general  dissemination  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
individual  and  society  in  its  economic, 
ethical,  and  pohtical  aspects. 

These,  then,  are  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  Fabian  Society.  Before  describ- 
ing its  growth,  work  and  personnel,  let 
me  give  an  account  and  explanation  of 
its  origin.  The  effective  modern  Socialist 
movement  in  England  began  in  1881. 
In  that  year  a  conference  was  held  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  in  London, 
at  which  were  present  the  venerable 
Francis  W.  Newman,  brother  of  the  late 
cardinal ;  Helen  Taylor,  the  step-daughter 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  Mr.  Hyndman,  the 
Socialist  author  and  leader;  some  men 
now  in  Parliament,  others  who  have  been 
there,  and  a  small  number  of  energetic 
people  well  known  in  London,  but  not 
equally  well  known  in  America.  These 
persons  and  others  formed,  after  much 
discussion,  the  Democratic  Federation, 
a  body  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  vigorous  Radical 
protest  against  the  Irish  coercive  policy 
of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  then  in  power. 
Immense  demonstrations,  some  of  the 
biggest  ever  held  in  London,  were  got  up 
by  the  Federation,  who  secured  the  ad- 
herence in  this  cause  of  some  of  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament.  But  gradually 
the  mere  RadicaHsm  dropped  out  of  the 
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Federation's  programme  ;  and  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  who  was  then  in  England,  whose 
book  was  being  read  everywhere,  and 
who  enjoyed  much  influence  then  in 
England,  the  Federation  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  "land  for  the  people." 
But  a  still  further  stage  in  its  evolution 
was  to  be  reached ;  and  by  the  autumn 
of  1883  it  came  out  as  a  full-blown 
SociaHst  organization,  and  published  a 
little  pamphlet  entitled  "  Socialism  Made 
Plain,"  which  had  a  great  run  and  which, 
singular  as  it  may  seem  now,  created  a 
perfect  consternation  among  persons  who 
supposed  that  Socialism  was  merely  a 
French  or  German  eccentricity,  due  to 
militarism  and  protectionism,  and  that  it 
could  never  rear  its  head  in  ''free" 
England.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  among 
others,  took  alarm  and  predicted  a 
"  coming  slavery,"  and  the  venerable 
Quarterly  Review  shook  its  venerable 
head  and  marvelled,  like  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gamp,  at  the  "  brajian  imperence "  of 
these  wicked  agitators.  It  was  perfectly 
evident  that  a  new  political  force  was 
come  into  being. 

But  there  were  those  in  London  who, 
sympathizing  deeply  with  the  new  move- 
ment, nevertheless  could  not  throw  them- 
selves heartily  into  it,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  it  assumed  that  a  revolutionary 
change  affecting  the  very  bases  of  society 
could  be  brought  about  all  at  once ; 
second,  it  appeared  to  ignore  what  may 
be  called  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  and  to 
disregard  the  ethical  changes  necessary 
to  render  a  different  social  system 
possible.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  autumn  of  1883,  when  a  very  able 
man,  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  of  New 
York,  whom  all  who  have  met  him  know 
to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  force  and 
enthusiasm,  spent  some  weeks  in  London. 
Mr.  Davidson,  noting  the  condition  of 
things,  gathered  round  him  little  confer- 
ences of  men,  at  several  of  which  I  was 
present;  and  while  he  was  in  London, 
and  for  several  months  after,  these  purely 
informal  conferences  went  on  at  different 
peoples'  houses.  It  would  be  too  long  a 
tale  to  tell  of  the  endless  discussions 
which  took  place,  of  the  dull  men  and 
the    brilliant   men,  the    cranks   and    the 


thinkers,  the  men  with  long  hair  and 
the  women  with  short  hair,  who  debated 
and  argued,  and  went  for  one  another, 
and  then  debated  and  argued  again. 
The  main  upshot  was  that  these  persons 
found  themselves  ultimately  divided  into 
two  camps,  not  necessarily  hostile,  but 
laying  emphasis  on  different  aspects  of 
the  social  movement.  One  of  these  was 
composed  of  persons  who  laid  supreme 
stress  on  the  need  for  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual change  as  a  constant  factor  in  the 
social  movement,  and  as  a  coefflcient 
with  the  material  changes.  These 
persons  formed  themselves  into  a  httle 
body  called  the  New  Fellowship,  which 
still  exists,  small  in  numbers,  but  very 
earnest  in  purpose,  and  which  publishes  a 
small  quarterly  journal  called  Seedtime. 
The  other  class,  which  agreed  with  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  as  to  the 
urgent  need  for  social  and  poUtical 
change,  but  thought  this  must  be  very 
gradual,  and  its  leaders  persons  of  some 
culture  and  grasp  of  economics,  formed 
the  Fabian  Society.  That  is  the  genesis 
of  this  active  body. 

There  is  a  prevalent  view,  expressed 
so''xietimes  in  American  newspapers,  that 
the  Socialist  movement  is  largely  made 
up  of  cranks  and  scoundrels,  —  a  view 
shared  in  a  less  degree  by  a  portion  of 
the  Enghsh  press.  I  beHeve  there  is  in 
every  country  and  age  an  abundant  crop 
of  both  these  classes;  and  assuredly 
the  Socialist,  like  every  other  movement, 
has  had  its  share  of  both.  But  to  sup- 
pose that  a  great  movement  which  is 
sweeping  Europe  from  end  to  end,  which 
has  given  birth  to  the  largest  single  polit- 
ical party  in  Germany,  which  has  gained 
victories  innumerable  in  France,  which  is 
modifying  the  whole  of  EngHsh  poHtical 
life,  —  to  suppose  that  this  movement  is 
the  outcome  of  the  delusions  of  a  few 
wicked  or  foolish  men,  is  itself  the  de- 
lusion of  people  who  are  probably  them- 
selves not  over-good  or  over-wise.  In 
Marx,  Lassalle,  Rodbertus,  Malon,  and 
others,  the  Socialist  movement  has  been 
served  by  some  of  the  best  brains  of  our 
century;  and  it  was  no  idle  boast  of 
Lassalle  that  he  was  equipped  with  all 
the  best  culture  of  his  time.  I  know  the 
inside   of  the  Socialist  movement   well, 
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and  it  certainly  numbers  among  its  ad- 
herents the  ablest  men  I  know.  The 
Fabian  Society  contains  not  a  few  of  these 
men.  Walter  Crane,  the  artist ;  Stopford 
Brooke,  the  preacher  and  man  of  letters ; 
Grant  Allen,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
accomphshed  men  living;  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
albeit  whimsical  of  musical  and  dramatic 
critics;  Miss  Willard,  one  of  America's 
women  reformers ;  Prof.  Shuttleworth, 
now  London's  most  popular  and  able 
Broad  Church  clergyman ;  Mr.  D.  G. 
Ritchie  of  Oxford,  foremost  among  Eng- 
lish philosophic  thinkers  ;  Mrs.  Theodore 
Wright,  one  of  our  most  powerful  actresses ; 
Sergius  Stepniak,  next  to  Tolstoi  the  first 
of  living  Russians ;  Alfred  Hayes,  one  of 
the  first  of  our  younger  poets  ;  Dr.  Furni- 
val,  most  learned  and  active  of  old  Eng- 
lish scholars,  —  these  are  among  its 
members. 

But  it  is  not  of  course  .the  mere  inclu- 
sion of  eminent  people  that  gives  a 
society  force  and  authority.  It  is  the 
being  grounded  in  knowledge  and  ideas ; 
and  here  the  society  is  strong.  It  was 
recognized  from  the  first  by  its  members 
that  the  social  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  mere  sentiment,  though  sentiment 
must  be  a  factor  in  its  solution.  There 
must  be  a  deal  of  hard  thinking  and 
severe  study,  not  altogether  in  books 
(m.any  of  which  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems before  us  are  worthless),  but  in 
social  facts.  Its  critics  think  the  society 
has  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  become 
too  hard  and  even  cynical;  but  I  con- 
fess I  think  that  better  than  talking 
mere  gushing  moral  platitudes  which 
people  applaud  and  then  forget  all  about. 
The  society  has  always  steadily  kept  be- 
fore it  the  idea  that  we  are  not  looking 
for  any  millennium,  any  perfectly  blissful 
earthly  paradise,  but  that  we  are  consider- 
ing the  much  more  prosaic  question,  how 
the  economic  interests  of  society  are  to 
be  served,  how  the  economic  arrange- 
ments of  society  are  to  be  carried  on. 
Hence  its  members  determined  to 
equip  themselves  for  their  work  by  hard 
reading  and  thinking  and  by  very  stiff 
discussion  of  the  crucial  problems  in 
history,  economics  and  political  phi- 
losophy.    To  this  end  they  were  greatly 


aided  by  a  useful  litde  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  was  formed  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  London,  where  every 
week  an  essay  was  read  and  completely 
discussed.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  better  read  or  more  acute  minds  in 
England  than  these  of  the  young  men 
who  formed  this  group  and  who  have 
largely  remained  the  nucleus  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  —  and  this  though  they 
have  their  faults,  like  other  people. 

At  first  the  idea  was  to  have  a  very 
small  number  of  members,  scarcely  more 
than  could  be  gathered  in  a  good-sized 
room  in  a  private  house.  These  were  to 
be  well  trained  and  to  be  apostles. 
Gradually,  however,  the  society  grew  and 
grew,  the  barriers  of  exclusion  were 
broken  down,  and  persons  of  less  knowl- 
edge and  experience  were  brought  in. 
At  the  present  time  I  think  almost  all 
callings  are  represented  in  the  society. 
I  find  in  the  last  list  of  members,  lawyers, 
artists,  journalists,  doctors,  workingmen, 
clergymen,  teachers,  trade-union  leaders, 
literary  people,  shopkeepers,  and  persons 
of  no  occupation.  There  are  no  mil- 
lionnaires  in  the  society,  as  there  are  no 
paupers,  but  there  are  a  few  quite  well- 
to-do  people.  A  large  proportion  are 
bright  young  men,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  bright  and  active  women.  Individual 
instances  of  the  sort  of  people  who  be- 
long and  what  they  do  are  better  than 
mere  vague  generalizations.  Here  are 
cases : — 

A  young  man  employed  in  the  Central 
Post  Office  at  a  salary  of  $650  a  year. 
He  has  married  a  very  charming  and 
able  girl,  also  a  member.  They  occupy 
two  or  three  rooms  in  a  suburban  house. 
The  young  lady  has  been  elected  as  a 
guardian  of  the  poor,  the  only  woman 
among  a  number  of  men.  Her  husband 
devotes  nearly  all  his  spare  time  after 
office  hours  to  the  society's  propaganda. 
He  has  had  a  httle  portable  desk  and 
stand  made  for  himself,  and  at  this  he 
speaks  in  open  spaces  on  street  corners 
or  wherever  he  can  get  an  audience.  His 
wife  accompanies  him  and  sells  literature. 
Do  not  suppose  that  these  are  a  blatant 
young  demagogue  and  a  conventional 
strong-minded  woman.  Both  are  edu- 
cated,  intelligent,  of  sweet  disposition ; 
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but  the  Socialist  movement  has  taken 
hold  of  them  and  given  them  something 
they  needed,  lifted  them  above  the  re- 
gion of  what  John  Morley  calls  "  greasy 
domesticity,"  and  taught  them  that  there 
is  a  great  suffering  world  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  home  to  be  helped  and  worked 
for.  Depend  upon  it,  a  movement  which 
can  do  this  has  in  it  some  promise  of  the 
future. 

Or  take  the  amusing,  cynical,  remark- 
able George  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  Irish 
humor  and  brilliant  gifts  have  partly 
helped,  partly  hindered,  the  society's 
popularity.  This  man  will  rise  from  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  last  night's  opera 
or  Richter  concert  (he  is  the  musical 
critic  of  the  World),  and  after  a  light, 
purely  vegetarian  meal,  will  go  down  to 
some  far-off  club  in  South  London,  or  to 
some  street  corner  in  East  London,  or  to 
some  recognized  place  of  meeting  in  one 
of  the  parks,  and  will  there  speak  to  poor 
men  about  their  economic  position  and 
their  political  duties.  People  of  this 
sort,  who  enjoy  books  and  music  and  the 
theatre  and  good  society,  do  not  go  down 
to  dreary  slums  or  even  more  dreary 
lecture-rooms  to  speak  on  such  themes 
to  the  poorer  class  of  workingmen  with- 
out some  strong  impelling  power ;  and  it 
is  that  power,  that  motive  force,  upon 
which  I  dwell,  as  showing  what  is  doing 
in  the  London  of  to-day.  I  am  satisfied, 
from  inquiries  I  have  made,  that  there  is 
really  nothing  like  this  going  on  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  a 
commonplace  in  London. 

The  original  parent  Fabian  Society, 
after  it  began  to  expand  and  employ  a 
paid  secretary  and  become  a  recognized 
institution,  suggested  to  people  elsewhere 
that  they  might  have  local  Fabian  Socie- 
ties ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  formed 
in  Birmingham,  where  several  of  the 
members  addressed  crowded,  very  intelli- 
gent and  very  enthusiastic  audiences  in 
a  hall  in  the  centre  of  that  city.  There 
are  also  local  Fabian  Societies  now  in 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Wolverhampton, 
Bradford,  York,  and  other  English  towns, 
altogether  forty^-eight  in  number;  and 
there  is  also  one  in  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
traHa,  and  another  in  Bombay.     Some  of 


these  are  quite  small,  but  others  are  im- 
portant, and  are  beginning  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  in  municipal  poH- 
tics,  and  in  one  or  two  places  in  Parlia- 
mentary politics  also.  The  society  has 
been  represented  at  International  Labor 
Congresses  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Zurich,  and 
Chicago. 

And  now  what  has  in  the  main  been 
the  sort  of  work  the  society  has  done  ? 
At  first  the  idea  of  its  members  was  rather 
to  discuss  among  themselves  and  teach 
themselves  than  to  teach  others.  This 
was  the  initial  or  self-forming  stage. 
Then  came  the  educational  stage,  and 
third  the  political  or  active  stage,  though 
even  in  this,  its  third  stage,  education  is 
still  the  main  object  of  the  society. 
Fortnightly  discussions  have  been  kept 
up  continuously,  save  for  a  two  months' 
summer  recess,  for  years.  At  these 
members  of  the  society  read  papers,  or 
outsiders,  and  notably  opponents,  were  in- 
vited. The  late  Charles  Bradlaugh  came 
to  oppose,  and  was  very  promptly  demol- 
ished ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Oscar 
Wilde  has  spoken  with  eloquence  and 
power  on  the  relation  of  art  and  Social- 
ism. The  society  tried  to  get  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  the  Conservative  leader,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mallock,  as  the  ablest  literary  op- 
ponent of  Socialism,  to  come  and  argue 
seriously,  but  neither  of  them  would  do 
so.  Mr.  Haldane,  the  translator  of 
Schopenhauer  and  cultured  philosophic 
member  of  Parhament,  came  to  oppose, 
was  handled  rather  vigorously,  and  has 
now  been  largely  converted  to  collectiv- 
ism. Mr.  David  F.  Schloss,  whom  the 
British  government  recently  sent  over  to 
the  United  States  to  inquire  into  labor 
matters,  has  spoken  sympathetically ;  and 
Mr.  Donisthorpe,  the  clever,  cynical, 
superficial  English  individualist,  has 
spoken  and  has  been  mercilessly  handled. 
The  result  of  all  this  debating  is  that  the 
Fabian  Society  has  now  some  of  the  best 
debaters  in  England.  It  has  also  some 
of  the  best  lecturers ;  for  it  is  in  lectures 
that  its  work  has  largely  consisted.  The 
society  now  gives  something  over  one 
thousand  lectures  a  year,  all.  free,  the 
lecturers  being  all  unpaid.  Indeed,  ex- 
cepting the  secretary's  office,  the  whole 
of  the  society's  work  is  voluntary,  unpaid 
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work.  The  majority  of  these  lectures  are 
given  in  workmen's  clubs,  of  which  there 
are  some  hundreds  in  London  alone.  I 
take  at  random  from  the  1891  list  of 
lectures  sample  subjects  :  — •  • 

The  Socialism  of  John  Ruskin  ;  The 
Eight  Hours  Bill ;  Railway  Reform ; 
Liberty,  Equahty,  Fraternity;  Methods 
of  Social  Evolution  ;  Adam,  the  first  and 
last  Individualist ;  Why  we  want  a  Labor 
Party ;  The  Gospel  of  getting  on ;  What 
the  Farm  Laborers  want;  The  Social 
Hell  and  its  Sources ;  Experiments  in 
Housing  the  People ;  Socialism  and  In- 
dividual Liberty  ;  The  Church's  Message 
to  Men  of  Wealth;  Free  Comments  on 
the  Population  Question;  The  Workers' 
Share  of  Wealth ;  The  Programme  of 
Social  Democracy;  John  Lilburne  and 
the  Levellers;  The  Chartist  Movement; 
The  Religion  of  Socialism ;  The  Indus- 
trial History  of  England;  Gospel  of 
Bread  and  Butter ;  Workingmen  and  their 
Difficulties ;  Co-operative  Production  and 
Socialism ;  Wealth  and  the  Common- 
wealth ;  The  French  Revolution ;  The 
Right  to  live ;  What  Socialists  propose 
to  do ;  Twenty  Years  of  the  Labor  Move- 
ment. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  what  exten- 
sive ground  is  covered.  These  lectures 
are  for  the  most  part  delivered  to  work- 
ingmen, but  sometimes  there  are  middle- 
class  audiences,  and  I  have  heard  of 
Fabian  lecturers  talking  to  people  in 
aristocratic  drawing-rooms.  From  the 
first,  the  society  has  done  some  publish- 
ing, and  the  last  list  gives  no  fewer  than 
forty-five  pamphlets  or  tracts  issued  by 
the  society.  The  first  of  these,  "  Why 
are  the  Many  Poor?"  was  a  crude 
one,  but  good  for  rousing  attention, 
which  is  always  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  and  quite  justifying  some  curious 
SociaHstic  vagaries.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  pamplets  are  "  Facts  for  Social- 
ists," a  really  crushing  answer  to  those 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  "  self- 
complacent  moles,"  all  based  on  the 
best  available  statistics ;  "  Facts  for  Lon- 
doners," an  appalling  generalization  of 
the  economic  condition  of  London ; 
"What  to  Read,"  a  most  admirable  and 
impartially  selected  list  of  books  for 
social  reformers,  which  might   with  ad- 


vantage be  reprinted  in  America ;  "  The 
Reform  of  the  Poor  Law  "  ;  and  "  The 
Impossibilities  of  Anarchism,"  a  search- 
ing criticism  of  the  Anarchist  position  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Remember  that 
the  preparation  of  these  has  all  been 
voluntary,  unpaid  labor,  and  has  involved 
an  immense  amount  of  toil. 

In  1888  the  society  determined  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  by  those  of  its 
members  who  were  supposed  to  be  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  setting  forth  the 
general  principles  of  Socialism  as  they 
understood  them.  The  lectures  were 
eight  in  number,  and  were  delivered  to 
densely  packed  audiences,  making  such 
an  impression  that  it  was  decided  to 
pubHsh  them  in  a  volume ;  and  in  the 
next  year  they  appeared,  under  the  title 
of  "  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism."  As  it 
is  a  case  of  quorum  pars  magna  fui, 
I  am  precluded  from  giving  my  estimate 
of  a  volume  in  which  I  had  a  share ;  but 
I  may  say  that  this  work  has  had  a  very 
great  sale,  —  thirty  thousand  copies,  the 
largest  sale  of  any  purely  economic  work 
I  know  of  excepting  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  —  and  that  it^  respectful  and 
even  cordial  welcome  by  the  English 
press  was  a  surprise.  The  fact  shows 
that  the  public  mind  is  being  prepared 
for  great  social  changes.  The  ruling  idea 
of  the  book  is  that  of  inevitable  political 
and  industrial  evolution,  —  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  merely  Utopian,  but  an  at- 
tempted generalization  on  the  fines  of 
modern  scientific  ideas.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  book  first  gave  to  the  Fabian 
Society  a  national  instead  of  a  merely 
local  reputation;  and  I  beheve  the  book 
has  now  been  widely  read  in  America  and 
Germany,  while  it  was  introduced  to 
France  by  the  Revue  Socialiste.  Several 
courses  of  lectures  have  since  been 
given  by  the  society,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  afterwards  published. 

The  third  phase  of  the  society's  activ- 
ity is,  as  I  have  said,  in  practical  politics. 
This  was  not  undertaken  without  some 
misgivings.  On  the  principle  that  you 
cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled, 
I  confess  I  doubted  whether,  until  the 
people  had  been  far  more  educated  in 
these  ideas,  it  was  wise  to  enter  the 
somewhat  dirty  poHtical  arena.     But  the 
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intense  desire  to  be  doing  something,  to 
translate  ideas  into  facts,  to  organize  the 
people,  to  help  in  shaping  the  actual  pro- 
gressive movement  in  England,  and  above 
all,  perhaps,  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
individualist  wing  of  the  Liberal  party,  — 
these  and  other  motives  acted  with  cumu- 
lative force,  especially  as  members  of  the 
society  began  to  find  that  they  had  ac- 
quired influence  over  little  groups  of  work- 
men here  and  there.  There  were  great 
dangers  and  difficulties.  There  was  the 
danger  of  falling  into  mere  wire-pulling 
and  making  of  poHtical "  deals,"  —  a  sub- 
ject about  which  people  in  America  know 
so  much  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  it ;  and  then  there  was  the  practi- 
cal difficulty  of  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  society,  which  might  cause  wreck  if 
political  action  were  indulged  in.  I  may 
say  at  once  that  these  difficulties  remain 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  though  they 
have  not  led  to  disruption  yet.  There  are 
inveterate  wire-pullers  in  the  society,  and 
there  are  those  who  favor  an  independ- 
ent labor  party,  those  who  want  to  per- 
meate the  Radicals  and  gradually  gain 
them  over ;  andHhere  are  even  a  few  who, 
as  between  the  two  parties,  prefer  To- 
ries to  Radicals.  The  first  political  chance 
for  the  Fabian  Society  came  at  the  Lon- 
don county  council  election  in  1889, 
when  the  advanced  party  in  London  paid 
the  society  the  compUment  of  appropri- 
ating its  entire  pamphlet,  "  The  London 
Programme,"  and  making  of  it  the  Pro- 
gressive platform  of  the  campaign.  The 
Progressives  carried  that  election,  and  they 
carried  it  on  "The  London  Programme." 
Still  more  striking  was  the  Progressive 
victory  in  1892,  when  the  Moderate  or 
Conservative  party  was  almost  annihilated 
at  the  polls.  The  Fabian  Society  has 
supplied  London  with  its  programme  of 
reforms ;  and  the  reforms  were  in  the  di- 
rection of  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  municipal  Sociahsm.  At  ;the  second 
county  council  election  several  Fabians 
were  candidates,  and  four  of  them  were 
actually  elected  ;  while  a  fifth,  Ben  Tillett, 
the  labor  leader,  was  afterwards  made  an 
alderman.  Three  members  of  the  society 
proved  formidable  though  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the  Parliamentary  election 
two  years  ago.     A  considerable  number 


of  members  are  on  local  municipal  coun- 
cils and  school  boards,  and  another  fought 
a  very  remarkable  Parhamentary  fight 
during  the  last  year.  So  it  is  clear  that 
the  society  is  largely  en  evidence. 

As  to  the  general  programme  of  work 
in  which  the  members  are  supposed  more 
or  less  to  take  part,  I  may  quote  from  the 
printed  advice  given  to  members  as  to 
what  they  can  do.  First  of  all,  "  the 
need  of  study"  is  insisted  on.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  member  will  read  all 
the  society's  publications ;  and  his  next 
duty,  it  is  urged,  should  be  to  read  the 
criticisms  on  the  other  side,  after  the 
manner  of  Cicero,  who  was  always  careful 
to  get  up  his  opponent's  case.  If  a 
member  cannot  read  or  study  alone,  he 
is  recommended  to  set  on  foot  a  local 
reading  circle,  and  apply  to  the  secretary 
for  literature  for  the  circle.  No  public 
work  should  be  done  until  this  self-edu- 
cation has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
member  is  really  able  to  speak  with 
authority  and  to  deal  effectively  with  an 
opponent.  The  opponents  of  Socialism 
in  England  are  usually  persons  sent  out 
by  a  body  called  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League,  of  which  the  American 
millionnaire,  Mr.  Astor,  now  a  London 
Tory  newspaper  proprietor,  is  a  member. 
These  persons  have,  as  a  rule,  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  making  fools  of  them- 
selves ;  nevertheless  it  is  always  a  tactical 
blunder  to  underestimate  the  ability  of 
your  opponent,  and  Fabian  lecturers 
are  advised  to  assume  that  these  Liberty 
and  Property  defenders  are  acquainted 
with  economics,  even  though  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  they  are  not. 
There  is  nothing  that  kills  like  ridicule ; 
to  gibbet  an  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
debater,  and  make  him  look  like  a  fool 
before  a  large  audience,  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  every  rightly  constituted  mind. 
Members  of  the  society  are  also  urged  to 
correspond  with  their  Parliamentary  or 
municipal  representative  on  all  vital 
points,  to  worry  his  life  out  of  him  if  he 
is  obstinate  or  wrong-headed  or  dis- 
honest, and  to  make  him  yearn  like  the 
poet  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness 
where  he  might  never  receive  another 
letter  or  vote  of  censure  as  long  as  he 
lived.     This   is  a   good  way   to  combat 
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what  Walt  Whitman  calls  "  the  never- 
ending  audacity  of  elected  persons." 
The  member  should  always  attend  the 
local  caucus  meeting,  and  do  what  he  can 
there ;  and  if  he  has  the  time  to  spare, 
he  should  be  a  candidate  for  any  public 
post,  such  as  member  of  Parliament,  of 
county  or  municipal  council,  of  school 
board,  guardian  of  the  poor,  or  member 
of  the  parish  council  yet  to  be  consti- 
tuted. The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
this  is  that  these  public  persons  are  not 
paid  in  England,  and  few  of  the  busy  and 
impecunious  members  of  the  Fabian 
Society  can  afford  the  time  for  these 
things. 

Having  thus  described  the  constitution, 
work,  and  general  character  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  let  me  speak  on  the  general 
intellectual  forces  which  have  been  operat- 
ing in  England  to  bring  about  this  new 
political  growth  among  active  young  men  : 
for  it  is  quite  new.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  anything  that  could  properly 
be  called  Socialism  in  England  was  in 
London  in  1879,  when  I  went  one  even- 
ing to  hear  a  young  Jewish  gentleman, 
since  deceased,  Mr.  Montefiore,  read  a 
paper  on  German  Socialism,  before  the 
London  Dialectical  Society.  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore had  but  a  slender  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  speeches 
by  a  German  friend  of  Marx,  resident 
in  London,  and  from  a  young,  dreamy- 
looking  man  with  long,  thick,  tousled 
hair,  whom  I  learned  was  Mr.  Ernest 
Belfort  Bax,  since  better  known  as  a 
prolific  writer  on  Socialism  from  the 
revolutionary,  Marxite  point  of  view. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single 
young  man  in  London  interested  in  or  in 
favor  of  anything  like  Socialism,  except- 
ing Mr.  Bax.  Now  there  are  hundreds. 
What  are  the  reasons  for  the  change  ? 

(i.)  The  exhaustion  of  the  older  Liber- 
alism and  the  obviously  unsatisfactory 
character  of  mere  republicanism.  And 
here  American  readers  must  permit  me 
to  be  plain  by  saying  that  the  United 
States  seemed  to  furnish  an  object  lesson 
to  the  world  as  to  the  failure  of  mere 
republicanism  to  solve  a  single  one  of 
our  social  questions.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  American  Republic  was 
the  guiding   star   of   advanced   English 


political  thought.  It  is  not  so  now  :  can- 
dor compels  me  to  say  that.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  machine  politics, 
of  political  corruption,  of  the  omnipo- 
tent party  boss;  though  supine  Ameri- 
cans who  do  nothing  to  overthrow  those 
purely  political  evils  should  be  reminded 
that  Europe  as  well  as  America  is  in- 
volved in  and  has  to  pay  for  their  coward- 
ice and  indifference.  But  over  and  ])e- 
yond  this  is  the  great  fact  of  the  division 
between  rich  and  poor,  millionnaires  at 
one  end,  tramps  at  the  other,  a  growth  of 
monopolies  unparalleled,  crises  producing 
abject  poverty  just  as  in  Europe.  These 
facts  proved  to  men  clearly  that  new 
institutions  were  of  no  use  along  with  the 
old  forms  of  property;  that  a  mere 
theoretic  democracy,  unaccompanied  by 
any  social  changes,  was  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
old  enthusiasm  for  mere  republicanism 
has  died  away,  and  that,  though  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  a  good  sprinkling 
of  republican  clubs  in  England,  there  is 
not  a  single  one  of  them  left  now. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  I  take  to  be  a 
new  spirit  in  literature.  The  genteel,  the 
conventional,  the  thinner  kind  of  roman- 
tic literature  began  to  die  out ;  and  the 
powerful  realistic  school  began  to  attract 
men's  minds.  There  was  a  desire  to 
know  things  as  they  are,  to  sound  the 
plummet  in  the  sea  of  social  misery,  to 
have  done  with  make-believe  and  get  at 
realities.  The  Russian  writers,  with  their 
intense  Socialistic  feeling,  attracted  great 
numbers  of  readers,  who  seemed  to  find 
in  them  som.ething  entirely  new  and  im- 
mensely powerful.  I  should  name  among 
individual  writers  who  have  powerfully 
aided  the  growth,  I  do  not  say  of  Social- 
ism itself,  but  of  the  feeling  in  the  soil 
of  which  Socialism  is  easily  developed, 
Dickens,  Victor  Hugo,  Carlyle,  Whitman, 
Ruskin,  Tolstoi,  Zola,  and  Arnold.  A 
curious  and  medley  list,  you  may  say, 
and  so  it  is ;  but  I  am  certain  that  each 
of  these  great  writers  has  contributed  a 
distinct  element  to  the  expansion  and 
liberation  of  the  minds  that  have  been 
formed,  say  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  among  all  these  writers,  varied  as 
they  are,  it  is  the  social  feeling  which  is 
the  most  powerful  impulse. 
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(3.)  Along  with  the  new  literature  has 
grown  a  new  art  feeling,  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  smug  and  respectable,  and  a  love 
to  be  surrounded  by  attractive  objects. 
Ruskin,  Morris,  and  Walter  Crane  have 
shown  why  it  is  that  the  true  artist  is  at 
war  with  commercialism,  with  the  notion 
that  things  are  to  be  produced  for  a 
profit,  no  matter  what  abominations  you 
may  turn  out.  The  conception  that  no 
person  has  any  right  to  inflict  an  ugly 
object  of  any  sort  on  the  world,  especially 
for  the  sake  of  making  gain  out  of  it,  has 
taken  hold  on  the  imaginative  mind  of 
the  younger  people  of  our  cultivated 
classes. 

(4.)  In  the  fourth  place,  the  old  po- 
litical economy  is  absolutely  dead  in 
England,  although  you  might  not  perhaps 
guess  it  from  some  of  the  English  eco- 
nomic writers.  The  influence  of  German 
thought  in  this,  as  in  other  departments, 
has  affected  men's  minds.  Take  a  series 
of  books  Hke  the  Social  Science  Se- 
ries, pubHshed  by  Sonnenschein ;  half 
those  books  are  Socialistic,  —  and  that 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  twenty 
years  ago.  Of  the  "  Fabian  Essays  in 
SociaUsm,"  it  may  be  said  that  the  pub- 
Hsher,  as  well  as  the  society,  reaped 
large  profits  from  it.  I  mention  such 
works  as  these,  rather  than  romances 
hke  Morris's  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  or 
Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward."  The 
charm  of  Morris's  style  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Bellamy's  narrative  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  success ;  but  the 
popularity  of  these  other  works  repre- 
sents a  body  of  serious  interest  in  ad- 
vanced economics,  which  may  well 
be  considered  startling  when  the  old 
hidebound  prejudices  of  orthodox  Eng- 
lish economics  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

(5.)  Laissez-faire  individualist  poUt- 
ical  philosophy  is  dead.  In  vain  does 
poor  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  endeavor  to 
stem  the  torrent.  His  political  ideas  are 
already  as  antiquated  as  Noah's  ark.  I 
do  not  know  a  single  one  of  the  younger 
men  in  England  who  is  influenced  by 
them  in  the  slightest  degree,  though  one 
hears  of  one  occasionally,  just  as  one 
hears  of  a  freak  in  a  dime  museum.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  philosophic  Radi- 


cahsm,  as  it  was  called,  is  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo. 

(6.)  There  is  another  cause  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  though  I  speak  upon 
it  with  some  hesitation,  as  I  purposely 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difficult 
questions  of  religion  and  the  deeper 
ethics.  I  mean  that'  the  old  dualism,  with 
its  creed  of  other- worldliness,  has  gone  by 
the  board.  Whatever  men's  theoretical 
views  are  upon  many  transcendental  mat- 
ters, there  is  a  general  feeling  now  that 
the  world  is  one,  and  that  actual  life  here 
is  just  as  sacred,  normal,  good,  as  it  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  in  any  hypothetical 
past  or  future  ;  that  if  there  is  any  heaven 
for  us  we  have  to  make  it,  and  that  such 
heaven  is  a  state  of  the  mind,  of  human 
relationships,  and  not  a  place  to  be 
reached  at  a  definite  period  of  time. 
Perhaps  I  may  quote  the  eloquent  words 
of  Wilham  Morris  in  his  "  Dream  of  John 
Ball":  "Fellowship  is  heaven,  and  the 
lack  of  fellowship  is  hell."  This  idea  is, 
I  say,  a  powerful  factor  in  leading  the 
minds  of  the  younger  men  to  the  views  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  But  men  are  not 
altogether  influenced  by  their  theoretical 
or  even  spiritual  ideas ;  they  are  also 
moved,  and  so  long  as  they  have  material 
bodies  to  be  fed  and  clothed  they  will 
continue  to  be  moved,  by  purely  self- 
regarding  and  economic  considerations. 
Let  us  never  be  deluded  into  supposing 
that  altruistic  feelings  alone  will  induce 
men  to  make  great  social  changes ; 
egotistic  considerations  will  prompt 
them  as  well,  the  desire  of  self-preserva- 
tion working  along  with  the  desire  for  a 
better  and  more  harmonious  social  order 
than  exists.  It  is  not  only  upon  the 
working  classes  that  capitalist  monopoly 
tells ;  it  tells  also  upon  the  educated 
middle  classes  who  are  not  in  the  monop- 
oly. They  find  the  avenues  of  livelihood 
and  preferment  one  after  another  closed 
to  them ;  and  just  as  education  spreads, 
this  will  become  more  and  more  the  case. 
When  a  small  number  of  persons  in  a 
large  community  are  highly  educated,  they 
have  what  economists  call  a  monopoly 
value ;  they  can  get  a  good  price  for 
their  services,  because  they  possess  some- 
thing which  few  people  have.  Spread  this 
higher  education,  and   the  monopoly  is 
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broken  down.  Now,  this  is  roughly  what 
is  going  on  in  society ;  democracy  is 
levelHng  all  up  to  a  common  level,  how- 
ever gradual  may  be  the  process ;  and 
consequently  highly  educated'  men  with 
their  special  gifts  find  their  rates  of  re- 
muneration becoming  lower  and  lower, 
unless  they  possess  some  rare  gift  of 
genius,  as  a  Sara  Bernhardt  in  acting,  a 
Paderewski  in  playing,  a  Stevenson  in 
story- telling,  a  Mascagni  as  a  composer. 
These  rare  people  still  command  their 
monopoly  value ;  but  for  the  rest  it  has 
disappeared.  Thus  even  more  than  the 
workingmen,  perhaps,  it  has  been  the 
educated  young  men  of  the  middle  class 
(and  the  young  women,  too)  who  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  the  modern  develop- 
ment. Fifty  years  ago  you  could  have 
gathered  all  the  press  writers  of  London 
into  a  single  moderate-sized  room.  To- 
day all  told  they  number  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand. Everybody  with  a  pen,  ink  and  paper 
and  any  capacity  for  turning  out  "  copy  " 
is  a  journalist ;  and  you  see  at  once  that 
it  is  impossible  for  all  these  men  to  earn  a 
living.  They  don't,  and  can't.  There 
are  scores  of  highly  educated  people  who 
work  every  day  in  the  British  Museum  for 
eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  and  earn  less 
than  a  mechanic  in  constant  occupation. 
It  is  the  same  in  all  the  professions. 
Only  fifteen  per  cent  of  London  advo- 
cates ever  get  briefs  at  all ;  the  other 
eighty-five  per  cent  get  nothing.  In  the 
medical  profession  it  is  the  same.  The 
prizes  go  to  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
profession ;  as  for  the  average  m^edical 
man  in  the  London  suburbs,  the  rates 
are  so  cut  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
by  one  of  them  who  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Heidelberg,  and  on  whose 
education  hundreds  of  pounds  were  spent, 
the  fee  for  attendance  and  prescription 
in  his  suburban  district  has  been  brought 
down  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  making 
money  or  of  the  disgusting  progress 
towards  smug  respectability,  which  is 
known  as  "getting  on,"  —  it  is  positively 
a  question  of  a  bare  living.  Now,  while  a 
workingman  who  has  never  known  com- 
fort, whose  father  has  never  known  it  before 
him,  can  often  stand  a  frightful  amount 
of  poverty  without  getting  desperate,  the 


well-bred  young  man  cannot ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  keenest  and  most  danger- 
ous discontent  comes  from  the  educated 
classes,  who  are  leading  the  SociaUst 
masses  all  over  Europe.  Some  super- 
ficial people  think  the  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  inducing  young  men  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  to  abandon  the  so-called  "  re- 
spectable "  occupations  and  go  in  for 
manual  labor.  Let  them  cease,  by  all 
means,  to  be  "  respectable,"  but  let  not 
any  one  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul 
that  this,  under  existing  economic  condi- 
tions, is  any  solution.  P'or  what  is  the 
difficulty  about  manual  labor  now? 
Why,  that  thousands  of  those  already  en- 
gaged in  it  are  not  wanted  ;  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  unemployed,  the  difficulty  of 
over-production.  In  1886,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  there  were  at  least  one  and 
and  one  half  million  of  unemployed  men 
in  the  United  States;  and  this  state  of 
things  has  been  almost  if  not  quite  par- 
alleled in  1893.  In  London  lack  of  em- 
ployment is  chronic,  and  is  growing  to  such 
huge  proportions  that  our  cowardly,  blind 
public  men  dare  not  grapple  with  it.  In 
Australia  the  unemployed  have  been 
walking  the  streets  of  Melbourne  by  the 
thousand.  How  absurd  then  is  it  to  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  numbers  of  working- 
men  when  those  already  in  the  ranks  can- 
not find  means  of  living  !  There  is  one 
method,  alas,  open  to  men,  as  there  is 
always  one  method  open  to  tempted, 
poverty-stricken  women,  —  the  method 
of  what  I  may  call  intellectual  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  at  that 
gate.  Sick  and  weary  of  the  penury  and 
struggle  that  go  with  honesty,  young  men 
of  ability  will  deliberately  sell  themselves 
to  the  capitalist  who  has  cornered  our 
intellectual  as  he  has  cornered  our 
material  production,  and  will  serve  him 
for  a  good  Hving.  What  numbers  I  have 
known  choose  this  path  !  —  and  I  cannot 
blame  them,  for  they  are  forced  into  it  by 
the  conditions  of  modern  life.  It  is  use- 
less preaching  fine  morals  to  them ;  the 
conditions  of  life  must  be  adapted  to 
human  nature  as  it  is,  for  human  nature 
will  not,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  suddenly 
transform  itself  to  suit  the  conditions. 
These,  then,  are  the  economic  motives 
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which,  combined  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual motives  to  which  I  have  previ- 
ously given  expression,  are  forcing  young 
men  of  education  and  good  breeding  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Socialists,  and  which 
especially  operate  in  the  case  of  a  body 
like  the  Fabian  Society. 

Readers  will  be  asking  by  this  time 
whether  I  am  not  going  to  set  forth  the 
actual  political  programme  or  "platform," 
as  if  is  called  in  America,  of  the  Fabian 
Society.  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  As  the  Fabian  Society 
holds  that  social  transformation  must  be 
gradual,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  general 
smash-up,  it  proposes  a  series  of  re- 
forms for  effecting  the  gradual  change  of 
society  into  a  really  social  democratic 
state.  But  these  reforms,  it  will  be 
understood,  are  adopted  with  a  distinct 
end  in  view,  which  fact  makes  all  the 
difference  between  people  of  principle 
and  mere  opportunists  who  have  no  end 
in  view  other  than  the  personal  end  of 
lining  their  own  pockets.  The  following, 
then,  are  the  planks  of  the  Fabian  po- 
litical platform :  Adult  suffrage.  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal,  one  vote  for  each 
man  and  each  woman  of  twenty-one  and 
upwards  who  are  not  in  prison  or  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  second  ballot,  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  so 
that  whoever  is  elected  will  have  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  polled. 
Payment  of  members  by  the  state  and  of 
election  expenses  by  the  district  (it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  present  rep- 
resentatives are  not  paid  in  England). 
Taxation  of  unearned  incomes  by  such 
means  as  a  land  tax,  heavy  death  duties 
to  go  to  municipalities,  and  a  progressive 
income  tax.  Municipalization  of  land 
and  local  industries,  so  that  free  and  hon- 
orable municipal  employment  may  be 
substituted  for  private  charity,  which,  to 
vary  a  well-known  line  of  Shakespeare,  is 
twice  cursed,  —  it  curseth  him  who  gives 
and  him  who  takes.  All  education  to 
be  at  the  public  cost  for  all  classes,  in- 
cluding manual  as  well  as  book  traming. 
Nationalization  of  all  canals  and  railways, 
so  that  the  public  highways  may  belong  to 
the  public,  as  they  always  did  until  the 
new  era  of  steam,  when  they  got  into  the 
hands  of  capitalists.    It  is  as  ridiculous  to 


pay  Mr.  Vanderbilt  if  you  happen  to  want 
to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  as  it 
would  be  to  pay  him  if  you  desired  to 
take  a  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
eight  hours  day  for  wage  workers  in  all 
government  and  municipal  offices,  in  all 
monopolies  like  coal  mines  and  railways, 
and  in  all  industries  where  the  workers 
want  it.  Parish  councils  for  the  laborers, 
with  compulsory  power  to  acquire  land  to 
build  dwellings,  to  administer  schools  and 
charities,  and  to  engage  in  co-operative 
farming. 

Such  is  the  programme  through  the 
adoption  of  which  the  Fabian  Society  be- 
lieves that  the  country  once  called  "  merry 
England,"  but  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  now  dreary  and  sordid  and  cursed  with 
poverty,  might  again  be  really  happy  and 
be  converted  into  a  land  of  real  and  not 
of  sham  freedom.  And  now  a  word,  in 
conclusion,  on  an  important  point,  —  the 
relation  of  the  intellectual  proletariat,  as  it 
has  been  called,  to  the  masses,  of  the  ed- 
ucated young  men  to  the  bulk  of  the 
working  classes.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  Fabian  Society  are  educated,  mid- 
dle-class people,  though  there  are  working- 
men  connected  with  it  also.  What  is  to 
be  the  relation  of  these  educated  middle- 
class  people  to  the  swarming  multitudes 
of  workers  ?  This  is  a  vital  social  ques- 
tion, the  most  vital  we  have  immediately 
before  us.  One  remembers  what  Matthew 
Arnold  said  in  America,  —  that  the  salva- 
tion of  modern  society  lay  in  the  hands  of 
a  remnant.  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  it 
rather  differently,  and  to  say  that,  if  the 
social  evolution  is  to  be  peaceful  and  ra- 
tional, it  must  be  effected  by  the  union  of 
a  cultivated  remnant  with  the  masses  of 
the  toiling  people.  American  optimism 
may  chafe  at  the  little  word  "if."  Can 
there  be  any  doubt,  you  may  ask,  that  we 
shall  go  on  prosperously  and  peacefully? 
I  reply,  yes,  there  is  quite  good  enough 
ground  for  doubting  this.  As  Mr.  Pear- 
son, the  author  of  that  remarkable  book 
on  "National  Life  and  Character,"  which 
has  impressed  us  in  England  very  deeply, 
has  said,  ancient  civilization  in  the  times 
of  the  Antonines  seemed  as  firm  and 
strong  as  does  ours,  nay,  stronger,  for  it 
had,  in  the  main,  lasted  as  many  centuries 
as  ours  has  lasted  decades. 
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Stout  was  its  arm,  each  nerve  and  bone 
Seemed  puissant  and  alive. 

Had  you  predicted  then  to  a  Roman 
senator  that  the  splendid  Greco-Roman 
cities  would  be  given  to  the  -flames,  and 
that  the  Roman  Senate  and  legions  would 
be  trampled  down  by  ignorant  hordes  of 
barbarians,  he  would  have  smiled,  offered 
you  another  cup  of  Falernian  wine,  and 
changed  the  subject.  Yet  we  know  this 
happened ;  and  I  confess  I  can  see  noth- 
ing in  our  mushroom  civilization  which 
we  have  any  particular  right  to  regard  as 
inherently  more  enduring  than  the  elabo- 
rate and  stately  organism  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. But  there  are  no  barbarians  ! 
Yes,  there  are ;  but  they  are  not  outside 
us,  —  they  are  in  our  midst.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  grim  victim  of  crushing 
poverty  in  a  London  attic  or  a  Berlin 
cellar  cares  one  pin's  head  for  all  the 
heritage  of  the  world's  thought  which 
appeals  to  the  highly  educated?  How 
are  these  huge  masses  of  poor  people  to 
be  welded  into  a  great  phalanx,  to  be  in- 
duced to  subordinate  their  passions  to 
the  demands  of  reason,  to  look  not 
merely  at  the  needs  of  the  moment,  but 
at  those  of  next  year,  to  realize  that  the 
world  cannot  be  remade  in  a  day,  but 
yet  that  it  can  be  so  reconstituted  as  to 
give  all  opportunities  to  live  as  human 
beings  should  ?  Silly  people  are  always 
talking  nonsense  about  the  danger  of 
"agitators."  I  know  all  about  agitators. 
I  know  nearly  every  prominent  agitator 
in  Great  Britain;  and  I  can  say  confi- 
dently that  it  is  the  agitators  who  have 
to  hold  back,  to  restrain  the  people  from 
rash  and  even  mad.  action.  The  record 
of  every  English  strike  would  show  that 
this  was  the  case.  If  all  the  labor  leaders 
and  agitators  were  silenced,  it  would  be 
the  very  worst  thing  that  could  befall  the 
capitaUst  class.  The  masses  are  at  pres- 
ent, at  the  very  best,  an  army  of  privates 
without  officers.  This  is  not  their  fault, 
it  is  their  misfortune.  They  have  not  had 
the  training,  the  culture,  which  enables 
them  to  meet  rich  men  and  their  agents 
on  equal  ground.  An  English  statesman, 
whose  name  is  known  the  world  over, 
said  privately  to  me  not  long  ago  :  "  The 


labor  men  here  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  all  good  fellows,  but  they  are  no 
use  as  leaders :  the  principal  men  of 
either  party  can  twist  them  round  their 
fingers  with  the  greatest  ease.  If  the 
labor  movement  is  to  be  a  success,  it 
must  be  led  by  educated  men."  I  be- 
lieve that  verdict  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best-informed  public  men  now  living 
to  be  true.  To  what  does  it  point?  To 
the  union  of  culture  with  labor,  to  reform 
this  badly  jointed  system.  Only,  be  it 
observed,  it  must  be  union  on  equal  terms. 
There  must  be  no  lofty  condescension  on 
the  part  of  culture  any  more  than  base 
truckling  on  the  part  of  labor.  It  must 
be  an  equal  copartnership,  where  each 
partner  recognizes  that  the  other  has 
something  which  he  needs.  And  let  me 
say,  as  one  who  knows  workmen,  that,  in 
a  certain  and  very  real  way,  culture  has 
as  much  to  learn  from  labor  as  labor  from 
culture.  Let  the  cultured  man  approach 
the  laboring  man  on  perfectly  equal  terms, 
in  a  cordial  and  open  way ;  and  let  both 
unite  to  deliver  a  groaning  world  from 
the  bondage  of  riches.  English  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  can  be  done ;  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  very  great  degree  the 
idee  mere  oi  the  Fabian  Society,  whose 
members  have  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  workmen  and 
share  in  the  common  life.  By|this  means 
the  hatred  and  suspicion  felt  by  the 
French  and  German  workmen  towards 
any  one  who  wears  a  black  coat  is 
eliminated,  and  both  labor  and  culture 
gain  in  breadth,  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy, and  the  cause  of  rational  progress 
is  rendered  more  secure.  Walt  Whitman 
has  told  us,  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  how 
he  went  "  freely  with  powerful,  unedu- 
cated persons," — a  gospel  which  Mr. 
John  Addington  Symonds,  in  his  essay 
on  Whitman,  tells  us,  saved  him  from 
being  a  prig.  And  this  gospel  of  free 
intercourse  with  the  so-called  "  common 
people,"  who  are  neither  saints  nor  great 
sinners,  but  real  men,  more  real  than 
the  conventional  middle-class  man  can 
ever  afford  to  be,  is  the  healthiest,  best 
advice  which  I  can  give  to  cultivated 
men. 


TWO    RHYMES. 

! 

Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown. 

A    GIFT,  a  token,  a  bit  of  rhyme, 
That  tells  a  tale  of  the  olden  time, —  j 

On  box  of  copper  with  porcelain  laid, 
All  tinted  like  the  cheeks  of  the  maid  \ 

To  whom  he  gave  it  in  sixty-three,  i 

In  manhood  fair  as  in  maidhood  she ;  [ 

A  gift  of  love,  with  the  sweetheart's  song  ,  \ 

Enamelled  on  lid  with  s'es  long,  1 

And  delicate  curls  of  old-time  grace 
Entwined  like  those  'round  the  maiden's  face ; 
This  simple  message,  a  century  old. 
Followed  a  message  that  eyes  had  told : 

Esteeme  y  gift 

For  thse  7vh.  give 

And  joy  e  atiende  you  ' 

While  you  li'ue. 

This  twining  over  the  keepsake's  lid. 
Another  'mid  grasses  long  is  hid, 
A  gift  of  love  like  the  one  before. 
Recalling  the  sorrow  of  sixty-four ; 
A  token  white,  another  rhyme. 
That  tells  its  tale  of  the  olden  time. 
And  this  though  carved  is  far  more  faint. 
For  blind  winds  finger  the  letters  quaint. 
Trying  to  read  as  they  wander  by 
The  story  of  love,  and  over  it  sigh 
Like  spirits  that  with  moaning  throng 
To  chant  the  lost  bride's  funeral  song ; 
A  rhyme  that  'mid  the  winter's  frost 
And  moss  of  years  is  nearly  lost : 

Goe  home  my  f rend 

Drye  up  thy  teares 

I  schll  lye  here 

Tyll  Christe  appeares. 

There  close  beside  rests  a  smaller  stone 
Which  tells  of  a  life  that  with  death  was  one. 


HOLBEIN'S   PORTRAITS. 

By  Abby  Far-well  Ferry.  ■ 


PAUL  MANTZ,  a  French  biographer  of 
Holbein's,  remarks,  with  some  truth, 
that  "his  biography  remains  enveloped 
in  a  twilight."  The  generally  accepted  date 
of  Holbein's  birth  is  1498,  and  the  city  en- 
titled to  the  honor  of  being  his  birthplace 
is  Augsburg.  Augsburg  was  the  city  from 
which  that  artist  was  to  proceed  who,  almost 
alone  in  his  time,  was  to  rid  himself  of 
ecclesiastical  fetters,  and  emancipate  him- 
self from  his  country's  httleness  and  cold- 
ness,—  with  his  very  first  step  entering  into 
hfe  more  freely  and  boldly  than  any  other, 
and  delighting  in  feehng  himself  a  new 
man  in  a  new  age. 

Situated  upon  one  of  the  highest  spurs  of 
the  Bavarian  mountains,  Augsburg's  position 
in  a  military  point  of  view  was  important, 
and  being  on  the  high  road  to  the  Alps  and 
Italy  she  enjoyed  close  and  constant  com- 
munication with  the  cultured  Italians.  At 
this  time  she  was  perhaps  the  most  famous 
city  in  Germany  for  great  business  under- 
takings and  great  trade.  The  merchants 
were  also,  through  their  relations  with  their 
factories  abroad,  the  medium  through  which 
passed  all  the  news  of  the  day.  They  re- 
ceived from  the  Netherlands  such  tidings  as 
that  of  Vasco  de  Gama  sailing  around 
Africa,  and  Christopher  Columbus  discover- 
ing America. 

We  can  trace  Holbein's  genealogy  back 
for  two  generations.  .  From  the  tax  registers 
of  Augsburg  we  learn  that  one  Michael  Hol- 
bein, a  leather  seller,  first  settled  in  that  city 
in  145 1.  He  had  two  sons,  —  Hans,  who 
may  have  been  born  about  1460;  and  Sigis- 
mund,  probably  a  few  years  younger.  Both 
became  painters.  Hans  resided  at  Augs- 
burg at  intervals  for  many  years.  Many  of 
the  paintings  of  Hans  Holbein  the  elder 
can  be  traced.  He  excelled  in  portraiture. 
His  pictures  give  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  the  father  of  the  same  kind  of  genius  as 
that  which  rendered  his  son's  name  im- 
mortal. Inheritance  and  environment  both 
lent  their  aid  to  the  rising  genius  which 
cast  a  glory  over  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  a  painting 
of  the  basiUca  of  St.  Paul's,  Hans  the 
elder  has  introduced  himself  and  two 
sons,  —  Hans,  our  artist,  and  his  brother 
Ambrosius.  Woltman,  Holbein's  German 
biographer,  notices  that  "  the  father 
has  already  perceived  from  which  of 
the  two  he  may  expect*  the  most ;  the 
younger  is  his  whole  delight.  He  is 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  head  and 
pointing  to  him  significantly  as  if  he 
would  prophesy  to  us  now  what  is  one 
day  to  become  of  the  boy." 

There  are  several  portraits  of  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  time,  which  are 
attributed  by  some  to  Hans  the  elder, 
and  by  others  to  Hans  the  younger. 
They  do  credit  to  both,  and  are  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  they  are  por- 
traits of  men  who  lived  in  that  historic 
time.  Kunz  von  der  Rosen,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  these  portraits,  was  the 
great  Emperor  Maximilian's  jester. 
He  was  the  Emperor's  friend,  constant 
companion,  and  adviser.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  a  courageous  man,  often 
exchanging  the  fool's  cap  for  the  hel- 
met and  the  sword.  Jacob  Fugger, 
another  subject,  was  the  great  mer- 
chant of  Augsburg  who  first  started  the 
practice  of  usury  outside  of  Jewish 
•circles.  He  became  the  great  banker  to 
royalty.  He  was  appointed  the  Emperor's 
adviser,  and  his  family  was  raised  to  the 
noble  rank.  He  expended  his  princely 
wealth  in  a  princely  manner,  gratifying 
his  love  of  splendor  as  well  as  his  im- 
pulses of  beneficence.  He  built  chapels 
and  palaces,  and  ordered  pictures  to  be 
painted  for  religious  and  secular  objects. 
His  contemporaries  boast  of  his  munifi- 
cence. He  was  no  miser,  locking  up  his 
wealth  in  chests ;  he  was  lord  of  it,  not 
merely  like  so  many  bankers  of  the  time, 
keeper  of  it. 

We  will  go  from  the  banking  house  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Ulrich.  Here  were 
•other  friends  of  the  Holbein  family. 
Evidently  the  Holbeins  spent  much  time 
in  this  old  monastery,  and  Hans  the 
younger  must  have  painted  from  the  in- 
teresting models  there  supplied.  Says 
Woltman,  speaking  of  one  of  these  sub- 
jects-. *'  The  prominent  quality  of  good- 
nature is  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  in 


old  Herr  Heinrich  (xriin  /u  St.  I  Iricli. 
The  outline  of  his  head  is  remarkably 
pointed,  and  he  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  his  extreme  thinness ;  other- 
wise this  does  not  appear  in  St.  Ulrich's 


HOLBEIN'S  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN. 

IN    THE    BASLE    MUSEUM. 

monastery  to  have  been  a  usual  failing." 
The  best  portrait  of  all  the  monks'  heads 
is,  however,  Herr  Leinhard  Wagner,  "der 
gut  schrieber  zu  Sant  Ulrich."  The  pro- 
file likeness  at  Berlin,  in  which  red  chalk 
is  used,  and  white  lights  are  introduced  in 
a  masterly  manner,  is  certainly  the  work 
of  the  younger  Holbein.  Wagner  was  a 
famous  calligrapher,  evidence  of  whose 
skill  is  still  in  existence  in  the  Augsburg 
library,  in  a  psaltery  of  the  year  1495. 

We  must  now  leave  Augsburg,  her 
emperors,  wealthy  princes,  and  clever 
monks,  and  go  with  Hans  and  his  brother 
Ambrose  to  Basle  in  1 5 1 1 .  Their  father 
was  poor  and  could  not  help  them,  and 
they  found  it  better-  to  go  away  from  their 
home.  Woltman  asks,  "  What  could  have 
induced  Holbein,  the  Augsburger,  to 
settle  in  Basle, —  sprung  from  a  city,  as 
he  was,  which  in  wealth,  culture,  and 
art  in  his  day,  stood  alone  in  the  whole 
German  Empire?"  He  answers  his  own 
question    as     follows :     ''  I    believe     that 
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which  distinguished  Basle  at  that  time 
was,  that  formerly  separated  from  Ger- 
many, it  shared  with  it,  character,  culture, 
and  tendency  of  mind,  but  had  no  part 
in  its  political  misery."  Holbein's  great 
opportunity  here  was  the  press,  for  Basle 
was  the  headquarters  for  printers.  The 
first  paper  mill  was  started  here.  Here 
then  was  the  place  for  wood-cutters  and 
designers  for  wood-cutting.  The  pub- 
lishers were    at    that    time    always  artists 


BONIFACIUS  AMERBACH. 

IN    THE    BASLE    MUSEUM. 

and  men  of  great  learning  and  culture, 
and  drew  about  them  cultivated  men  of 
all  kinds.  Froben,  as  the  publisher  of 
Erasmus's  writings,  drew  that  great  man 
to  Basle,  at  first  on  a  visit  and  afterward 
permanently.  On  the  death  of  Froben 
in  1527,  Erasmus  writes:  "All  the 
friends  of  belles-lettres  should  put  on 
mourning  attire  and  shed  tears  at  the 
death  of  this  man."  He  further  writes 
in  the  Latin  verses  which  he  dedicated 
to  Froben's  memory  :   "  Study  is  now  or- 


phaned and  has  lost  its  father,  who  nur- 
tured it  with  art,  activity,  care,  money, 
favor,  and  constancy."  "  I  bore  with 
moderation,"  he  says,  "  the  death  of  my 
own  brother ;  but  what  I  cannot  endure 
is  the  longing  for  Froben.  So  simple 
and  sincere  was  his  nature  that  he  could 
not  have  dissembled  had  he  wished.  To 
show  kindness  to  every  one  was  his  great- 
est delight.  He  had  no  idea  of  envy, 
just  as  little  as  the  man  born  bhnd  has 
no  idea  of  color."  Wolt- 
man  says  :  "  It  was  not 
a  beautiful  body  which 
clothed  this  pure  and 
noble  soul.  Froben's 
countenance  is  thor- 
oughly ugly.  That 
which,  nevertheless, 
makes  the  beardless  man 
with  his  scanty  hair,  his 
large  round  forehead  and 
broad  mouth,  attractive 
and  pleasing,  is  the  trait 
of  kindliness  which  is  so 
pre-eminent  in  his  coun- 
tenance. Added  to  this 
he  possesses  a  kindly  and 
gentle  disposition,  com- 
bined with  a  witty  humor. 
Thus  he  appears  to  us  in 
a  profile  picture  by  Hans 
in  the  Basle  Museum." 

"  Certainly  the  most 
beautiful  portrait  of  Hol- 
bein's  whole  Basle 
epoch,"  says  Woltraan, 
"  is  the  likeness  of  Boni- 
facius  Amerbach."  This 
rare  spirit  we  must  dwell 
upon,  for  the  study  makes 
the  period  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  men  who 
were  his  companions  shine  with  a  brighter 
light.  Bonifacius  Amerbach  was  the  soa 
of  a  publisher,  Hans  Amerbach,  a  very 
learned  man,  who  gave  such  a  solid  and 
thorough  education  to  his  sons  that  they 
were  able  to  continue  the  work  he  had  be- 
gun. Bonifacius  was  remarkably  gifted. 
When  only  twelve  years  old,  the  learned 
Cistercian  monk,  to  whom  his  education 
was  confided,  said  that  great  things  might 
be  expected  of  him.  No  one  knew  better 
how  to  esteem  the  qualities  of  Amerbach 
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than  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  became  in- 
timately acquainted  after  Erasmus's  first 
visit  to  Basle.  Amerbach  was  styled  by 
Zasius  "  a  thoroughly  Erasmic  being." 
He  concludes  a  letter  to'  Erasmus  as 
follows  :  "  Farewell  and  love  our  Boni- 
facius,  who  honors  you  like  a  god." 
"  Amerbach,"  says  Woltman,  ''  soon  be- 
came Erasmus's  confidential  friend,  had 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  and  their 
connection  continued  close  until  death 
separated  them.  Erasmus  appointed 
him  his  exclusive  heir."  Erasmus  not 
only  extols,  in  his  letters,  Amerbach's 
extraordinary  gifts,  by  which  he  was  one 
day  to  become  t*he  ornament  of  his 
German  fatherland,  but  also  the  purity  of 
his  nature,  his  manners  and  his  integrity, 
which  rendered  him  agreeable  to  people 
of  every  kind.  "  I  am  ready  to  die,"  he 
says  on  one  occasion,  "when  I  have  seen 
any  one  who  is  purer,  sincerer,  and  more 
friendly  than  this  youth.  In  him  there 
is  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being 
modest  beyond  all  bounds."  Conscien- 
tiousness, faithfulness  to  duty,  and 
strict  morality  had  been  instilled  into 
him  in  his  home ;  yet,  with  all  his  strict 
morality  and  his  learning,  he  was  far 
removed  from  anything  pedantic.  Those 
gifts  which  are  of  use  in  social  inter- 
course he  possessed  to  a  great  extent. 
His  liveliness,  his  wit,  his  poetical  and 
musical  genius  made  him  welcome  every- 
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where.  Gladly  was  he  listened  to  when 
he  played  a  new  dance  upon  the  lute,  or 
sang  some  song  written  by  himself. 
External  physical  advantages  were  added 
to  the  others.  Contemporaneous  records 
speak  of  him  as  "  a  tall  man,  with  a 
charming  countenance,  who  made  use  of 
brave,  serious  language,  and  appeared 
modestly  attired  in  a  long  coat."  The 
half-length  picture  by  Holbein  fully 
accords  with  this.  The  delicacy  and 
unassuming  qualities  of  his  nature,  the 
decision  of  character  which  belonged  to 
him,  with  all  his  gentleness,  strike  us  at 
the  first  glance.  The  features  are  noble, 
the  large  prominent  nose  not  without 
beauty,  the  mouth  finely  formed,  the 
chin  encircled  by  a  fair  and  delicate 
beard.  His  eye,  which  does  not  seek 
the  glance  of  the  spectator,  but  is  looking 
calmly  to  the  left,  is  shadowed  by  pro- 
jecting brows ;  it  beams  softly  and  yet 
ardently,  indicating  the  man's  rich  inner 
life.  The  panel  hanging  on  the  branch 
at  the  side  of  the  picture  contains,  be- 
sides the  verses  which  extol  the  art  of  the 
painter,  the  names  both  of  Holbein  and 
Amerbach,  and  the  date,  Oct.  14,  1519. 
These     two    friends     were    both    about 
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twenty-four  years  of  age.  Bonifacius's 
memory  is  preserved  to  us  more  by  his 
interest  in  art  than  by  anything  else,  for 
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it  was  through  this  man,  who  was  his 
great  admirer  and  friend,  that  Holbein's 
pictures  and  sketches  were  preserved. 
His  greatest  art  treasures,  of  which  he 
had  a  large  collection,  were  the  works  of 
Hans  Holbein.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  his  collection  was  on 
the  point  of  being  sold,  when  his  native 
city  bought  it  for  nine  thousand  rix-dol- 
lars.  There  were  fifteen  paintings  by  our 
Hans,  and  one  hundred  and  four  origi- 
nal drawings,  a  sketch  book,  a  copy  illus- 
trated by  Holbein  of  Erasmus's  *^'  Praise 
of  Folly,"  one  hundred  and  eleven  wood- 
cuts, two  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
"  Dance  of  Death." 

The  first  authentic  work  of  our  painter 
in  Basle  was  a  signboard.  Could  there 
have  been  a  humbler  beginning  for  him? 
It  was  a  schoolmaster's  sign,  and  hangs 
now  in  the  Basle  Museum  as  a  specimen  of 
his  work.  The  literal  translation  of  it  is 
as  follows  :  "  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  German  in  the  shortest 
time  conceivable,  so  that  any  one  who 
does  not  know  a  letter  before,  may 
shortly  be  able  to  acquire  means  by  which 
he    may    thereafter    continue     to    learn 


by  himself,  and  to  write  what  he  needs 
and  to  read  ;  and  whoever  is  so  awkward 
that  he  cannot  learn  I  shall  have  taught 
him  for  nothing  and  will  take  no  pay 
from  him,  be  he  who  he  may,  citizen  or 
artisan,  woman  or  girl.  Whoever  needs 
learning  let  him  come  here,  and  he  shall 
be  taught  for  a  tolerable  payment,  but  the 
young  boys  and  girls  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  of  the  year  as  is  usual, 
1 516."  The  schoolmaster,  on  one  side 
of  the  sign,  is  in  the  act  of  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls,  with  rod  in  one  hand  and 
book  in  the  other.  On  the  reverse  side 
he  is  teaching  the  adults.  Holbein  has 
represented  both  pictures  very  humor- 
ously. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  the 
relations  between  Erasmus  and  Holbein 
is  the  marginal  drawing  by  Holbein  to 
Erasmus's  "  Praise  of  Folly."  Holbein's 
illustrations  show  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  text,  and  are  marked  by  a  happy, 
hearty  humor  from  beginning  to  end. 
That  it  amused  Erasmus  to  see  his  book 
thus  illustrated  we  can  easily  believe,  as 
it  was  done  with  such  thorough  apprecia- 
tion and  so  completely  in  his  own  spirit. 
One  passage  is  especially  interesting  to 
posterity,  because  the  author  and  artist 
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seem  to  have  mingled  their  own  person- 
alities in  the  jest.  Erasmus  had  casually 
introduced  his  own  name,  and  Holbein 
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painted  the  scholar  himself  on  the  mar- 
gin,  sitting  in  his  study,  and  the  name 
Erasmus   written  at  the  side.     I'he  text 
reads  :   "  But  I  forbear  from  any  further 
proverbializing ;      to     returnj     therefore, 
fortune    we  find  still    favoring  the  blunt 
and  flushing    the    forward ;    strokes    and 
smooths  up  fools,  crowning  all  their  un- 
dertakings   with    success ;    but   wisdom 
makes  her  followers  bashful,  sneaking,  and 
timorous,    and    therefore    you  commonly 
see  that  they  are  reduced 
to  hard  shifts,  must  grap- 
ple   with    poverty,    cold, 
and  hunger,  must  lie  re- 
cluse, despised,  and   un- 
regarded."     The    repre- 
sentation  of  Erasmus 
showed    him   looking 
younger  than  he  was. 
Erasmus  when  he  saw  it 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  if  Eras- 
mus looked  like  this,  he 
might   yet    truly    take    a 
wife."      To    return    jest 
with  jest,  Erasmus  turned 
over  to  the  passage,  ''A 
fat  and  splendid  pig  from 
the    pen   of  Epicurus  "  ; 
illustrated  by  a  wild  fel- 
low   sitting  at  a  well- 
spread   board    drinking 
wine  in  company  with  a 
young    Norman.      Eras- 
mus   wrote    against    this, 
"Holbein."    This  jest  has 
done  the  painter  mischief 
with    posterity.       It    has 
been    inferred    that  Hol- 
bein was  a  drunkard  and 
a    depraved    man.      No 
one  asserts  that  he  was  a 
paragon  of  virtue.     It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  he  led  some- 
thing of  a  Bohemian  life.     For  instance, 
we  read  :    "  Unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  a 
tavern,  he  discharged  the  bill  by  decorat- 
ing the  walls  with  paintings  of   flowers. 
Another  time,  for  a  similar  purpose,  he 
covered  the  walls  all  over  with  the  merry 
dance  of  peasants ;    and  in  order  to  de- 
ceive one  of  his  employers,  he   painted 
his  own  legs  beneath  the  high  scaffolding, 
that  the  watchful  citizen  should  not  sus- 
pect his  having  abandoned  his  work  to 


carouse  in  wine  cellars."  Here  (;ur  bi- 
ographer gravely  says  :  "  A  man  of  spirit 
could  not  be  expected  to  sit  (piietly  paint- 
ing the  whole  day  long  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  in  the  rain.  if  he  saw  a  good 
friend  go  to  the  tavern,  he  felt  disposed 
to  follow  him."  Holbein  did  not  always 
keep  the  best  company ;  but  in  this  he 
resembled  Rembrandt,  who  said  that 
when  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  he 
avoided  the  company  of  the  great,  which 
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put  a  restraint  upon  him,  —  for  pleasure 
consists  in  perfect  liberty. 

Holbein,  no  doubt,  felt  a  contempt  for 
the  great  people  of  his  time,  as  they  did 
not  understand  much  about  his  art,  which 
he  valued  above  all  things.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  Holbein,  in  so  circum- 
scribed a  field  as  Basle,  more  especially 
in  the  unsettled  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  compelled  to  turn  his  hand  to 
many  kinds  of  work  which,  under  the 
present  system  of  the  division  of  labor. 
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the  cultivators  of  high  art  would  consider 
derogatory.  If  Holbein's  easel  pictures 
are  few  for  the  considerable  number  of 
years  that  he  was  residing  at  Basle,  it  is 
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not  so  much  because  his  pictures  are  lost 
as  that  he  must  have  been  busily  occu- 
pied in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  as 
a  mere  house  decorator,  as  a  fresco 
painter,  as  a  designer  for  stained  glass, 
and  for  silversmiths  ;  he  even  designed 
embroidery  for  muslin. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  his  easel 
pictures  at  this  time  is  his  own  portrait. 
This  was  painted  when  he  was  abDut 
twenty-five  years  old.  Woltman  de- 
scribes it  thus  :  "  It  is  a  manly  and  nobly 
formed  countenance.  Seriousness  and 
mental  superiority  are  expressed  in  his 
whole  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasingly  balanced  by  the  air  of  a  man 
of  the    world.     Truly,  boldly,  and    with 


self-consciousness  he  is  looking  forth  into 
the  world ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  lower  eyelids  are  drawn  up, 
the  clearness  of  his  glance  is  combined 
with  a  touch  of  softer  feeling. 
A  certain  look  of  irony  plays 
about  the  firm  lips,  but  it  is 
slight ;  he  feels  himself  raised 
above  his  surroundings,  yet 
his  perfect  repose  quickly 
banishes  this  feeling  within 
due  limits.  A  noble  charac- 
ter is  expressed  in  his  features, 
especially  in  his  firm  brow. 
It  seems  as  though  a  slight 
shadow  were  just  passing 
across  it ;  but  healthy  feeling 
and  joyous  freshness  and 
power  awake  and  drive  it 
away.  This  is  Hans  Hol- 
bein." 

We  are  told  that  Hans 
took  unto  himself  a  wife. 
She  had  already  been  mar- 
ried and  had  one  child.  Hol- 
bein has  immortalized  his 
family  in  the  picture  known 
in  the  Basle  Museum  as 
*' Holbein's  Wife  and  Chil- 
dren." Woltman  says  of  this 
picture  :  "  The  mother  is  a 
stoutish  woman ;  she  must 
have  been  several  years  older 
than  Holbein.  She  is  seen 
nearly  in  full  face,  staring  va- 
'  . ;  '  •  „  cantly  at  something  before 
her ;  she  has  on  a  veil  over 
her  hair  and  forehead ;  she 
holds  on  her  lap  with  her  left  arm  the 
young  child,  which  is  stretching  its  arms 
as  babies  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  when 
they  see  something  they  want.  Its  ex- 
pression is  animated,  and  it  seems  to  be 
quite  suitably  dressed.  The  right  hand 
of  the  mother  rests  on  the  right  shoulder 
of  a  handsome  boy  who  is  standing  in 
front  of  her.  This  is  Holbein's  step- 
son." 

Holbein's  work  was  influenced  in 
various  ways  by  the  Reformation.  We 
can  hear  the  steady  tread  of  the  oncom- 
ing change  as  we  proceed  with  the  life 
of  our  distinguished  painter.  He  thor- 
oughly sympathized  with  Erasmus  in  his 
interest  in  the  revival  of  humanism.     In- 
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deed,  love  for  humanity  is  proclaimed  in 
every  line  our  painter  drew.  Ruskin,  in 
comparing  Holbein's  with  Durer's  por- 
trait of  Erasmus,  says :  "  In  Holbein's 
the  face  leads  to  everything :  and  the 
most  lovely  qualities  of  the  face  lead  in 
that.  The  cloak  and  cap  are  perfectly 
painted,  just  because  you  look  at  them 
neither  more  nor  less  than  you  would 
have  looked  at  the  cloak  in  reality.  You 
don't  say,  *  How  brilliantly  they  are 
touched,'  as  you  would  with  Rembrandt ; 
nor,  '  How  gracefully  they  are  neglected,' 
as  you  would  with  Gainesborough ;  nor, 
'  How  exquisitely  they  are  shaded,'  as  you 
would  with  Leonardo  ;  nor,  '  How  grandly 
they  are  composed,'  as  you  would  with 
Titian.  You  only  say,  '  Erasmus  is  surely 
there,  what  a  pleasant  sight.'  You  don't 
think  of  Holbein  at  all.  He  has  not  even 
put  in  the  minutest  letter  H  to  remind 
you  of  him  —  drops  his  H's, 
I  regret  to  say,  often  enough." 
It  is  natural  here  to  recall 
Erasmus's  views  regarding  the 
religious  uprising  now  begin- 
ning to  make  a  din  in  his  un- 
willing ears.  Extracts  from 
his  letters  read  thus  :  "  I  wish 
some  god  would  interfere  to 
bring  to  a  sudden  and  happy 
termination  this  drama  which 
Luther  has  so  inauspiciously 
commenced.  Discord  is  so 
hateful  to  me  that  truth  itself 
would  displease  me  if  coupled 
with  sedition ;  and  though 
there  are  many  practices  in 
the  church  which  could  be 
removed  with  great  advantage 
to  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
no  change  will  have  my  ap- 
probation which  is  conducted 
with  tumult."  He  writes  to 
Luther  :  "  I  keep  as  clear  as 
I  can  from  this  affair,  that  I 
may  be  the  better  able  to  as- 
sist in  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture." His  doubtful  attitude 
reminds  us  of  his  comment 
on  wisdom,  of  which  he  says  : 
"  It  makes  her  followers  bashful,  sneak- 
ing, and  timorous."  Erasmus  was  a  bone 
of  contention  for  both  parties.  Catholi- 
cism offered  him   chairs  everywhere,  and 


a  steady  income,  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  free.  (l^xolampadius,  the  liasle 
reformer,  a  man  of  j^iety,  learning,  and 
great  humanity,  had  occasion  to  mention 
Erasmus,  and  designated  hnn  as  "  Ma^r. 
nus  Erasmus  Nosier T  Ihis  was  an 
offence  to  Erasmus,  who  requested  him  to 
erase  the  "Noster."  Holbein  has  jjainted 
Erasmus's  face  in  so  lifelike  a  manner, 
how  can  we  resist  looking  over  his 
shoulder  and  imagine  him  writing  to 
CEcolampadius  and  whispering  in  his 
ear,  "How  about  the  Magnus? — shall 
he  erase  that  too?"  He  would  probably 
hurl  at  us  one  of  his  famous  sayings, 
"The  first  essential  of  magnanimity  is 
independence." 

Before  considering  Holbein's  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  remem- 
ber what  a  mortality  swept  over  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  raged  furi- 
ously; murders  were  committed  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  in  Italy,  even  in  the  holy 
citv  ;  the  Moors  were  driven  and  hounded 
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from  their  homes 
and  killed  on  their 
way  to  exile,  the 
persecutors  think- 
ing so  to  find  the 
gold  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  swal- 
lowed ;  the  plague 
mowed  down  multi- 
tudes, and  death 
was  regarded  with 
indifference, — 
mothers  seeing  their 
children  die  without 
a  tear.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  represent 
Death  as  prowling 
around  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to 
seize  a  victim.  The 
walls  of  the  burial 
enclosures  were 
decorated  with  pic- 
tures of  death.  Hol- 
bein's pencil  found  here  a  fruitful  field. 
''  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death,'  "  says  one 
writer,  "may  be  considered  as  his  prin- 
cipal work,  as  far  as  regards  artistic 
imagination.  Nothing  else  secured  him 
such  reputation  and  spread  his  name 
so  widely.  Even  in  times  in  which 
artistic  views  dif- 
fered widely  from 
his  own,  this  work 
was  not  forgotten, 
and  in  his  own  time 
was  spread  over  all 
the  lands  of  West- 
ern Europe." 

In  this  series  of 
small  wood  -  cuts, 
Holbein  has  given 
to  a  subject  which 
for  centuries  had 
occupied  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  entire 
people  the  most 
beautiful  and  defini- 
t  i  v  e  form.  The 
painter,  who  of  all 
Germans  was  the 
first  to  be  imbued 
with  the  modern 
spirit,  imparts  to 
this  genuinely  medi- 
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aeval   idea  a  highly 
artistic  form. 

Sandrart  tells  us 
that  he  was  sailing 
down  the  Rhine  in 
company  with 
Rubens  and  another 
artist.  They  were  all 
looking  at  a  copy  of 
Holbein's  "Dance 
of  Death."  Rubens 
praised  it  highly, 
said  he  had  made 
drawings  from  these 
pictures,  and  ad- 
vised all  young  art- 
ists to  study  them. 
Rubens's  own  study 
of  them  seems  to 
have  had  little  effect 
upon  him,  for  who 
ever  saw  a  Rubens 
skeleton  not  loaded 
with  flesh  to  its 
Ruskin  comments  at 
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length  upon  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  He 
says  :  "  Now  it  may  be  disputable  whether 
in  order  to  draw  a  living  madonna  one 
need  to  know  how  many  ribs  she  has ; 
but  it  would  seem  indisputable  that,  in 
order  to  draw  a  skeleton,  one  must  know 
how  many  ribs  it 
has.  Holbein  is  par 
exc  elle  nee  the 
draughtsman  of 
skeletons.  His 
^ Dance  of  Death'  is 
principal  of  such 
things  without  any 
comparison  or  de- 
nial. He  draws 
skeleton  after  skele- 
ton in  every  possi- 
ble gesture,  but 
never  so  much  as 
counts  their  ribs. 
He  neither  knows 
nor  cares  how  many 
ribs  a  skeleton  has. 
There  are  always 
enough  to  rattle. 
Monstrous,  you 
think  —  Holbein  for* 
his  carelessness,  and 
I  for  defending  him  ! 
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Nay,  I  triumph  in  him  ;  nothing  has  ever 
more  pleased  me  than  this  grand  negh- 
gence.  Nobody  wants  to  know  how 
many  ribs  a  skeleton  has,  any  more 
than  how  many  bars  a  gridiron  has,  so 
long  as  one  can  breathe  and  the  other 
broil ;  and  still  less,  when  the  breath 
and  the  fire  are  both  out." 

The  vignettes  of  the  "  Dance  of 
Death"  depicted  persons  in  the  varied 
walks  of  life,  who  are  overtaken  by 
death,  represented  by  skeletons  in  fan- 
tastic attitudes  hovering  over  them. 
There  are  forty  different  subjects,  among 
which  are  the  navigator,  the  old  man, 
the  duchess,  the  emperor,  the  young 
child,  the  preacher,  and  the  ploughman. 

The  connection  of  wood  engraving 
with  the  Reformation  presents  itself  to 
us  from  another  point  of  view.  Holbein 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  new  re- 
ligious ideas  with  the  weapon  of  ridicule. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  expenses 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  were 
defrayed  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  sanc- 
tioned by  Leo  X.  This  occurred  in 
15 17.  Holbein,  in  his  famous  picture, 
"  The  Sale  of  Indulgences,"  represented 
this  last  straw  on  Luther's  back. 


Holbein  has  given  with  rare  skill  a 
living  portrait  of  Melanchthon. 

In  order  to  understand  the  secret  of 
Holbein's  excellence,  it  is  well  to  com- 
pare the  criticisms  of  artists  and 
scholars  who  have  ventured  opinions 
on  his  skill.  The  impression  produced 
by  any  picture  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  spectator  no  less  than 
upon  the  motive  of  the  artist.  'Ihe 
one  must  translate  himself  with  his 
brush,  and  the  other  cannot  help  trans- 
lating himself  in  his  criticisms. 

Under  one  of  Holbein's  portraits  is 
written  :  "  Give  him  only  a  voice  and 
thou  wouldst  believe  that  thou  savvest 
him  in  his  own  person  living  and  not 
painted."  Nicolaus  Bourbon  writes 
under  his  own  portrait  by  Holbein  : 
''  While  the  divine  genius  of  Hans  im- 
mortalizes my  features,  boldly  tracing 
them  on  the  panel  with  skilful  hand,  I 
have  also  painted  him  in  verse.  Hans 
thus  taking  my  portrait  was  greater 
than  Apelles."  Gottfried  Kunkel  says  : 
"  No  question  is  more  curious  in  art 
than  the  extreme  rarity  of  first-rate  por- 
traits.      To    copy   what    is    before    him 
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would  seem  for  the  artist  a  mechanical 
task  when  compared  with  that  which  is 
required  for  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  a  masterpiece  in  another  field. 
The  advances  made  in  the  technical 
appliances  of  art,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  make  much  difference.  Good  por- 
traits are  still  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  and  the  power  to  feel  clearly  what 
is  to  be  executed  still  remains,  as  it 
ever  was,  the  first  condition  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  such  a  work." 
Woltman  gives  his  opinion  thus  :  "  In 
Holbein,  German  realism  reached  its 
utmost  possible  perfection  in  all 
branches.  By  study  and  taste  he  found 
a  link  with  the  art  spirit  of  Italy,  where 
the  real  and  ideal  had  never  stood  in 
such  sharp  contrast,  but  had  been  har- 
moniously balanced  and  blended  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  classic  an- 
tiquity." Another  writer  compares 
Holbein  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 
''The  work  of  Holbein  is  true  and  thor- 
ough, accomplished  in  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  most  literal  sense,  with  a  calm 


entireness  of  unaffected  reso- 
lution which  sacrifices  noth- 
ing, forgets  nothing,  and  fears 
nothing.  Holbein  is  complete 
in  intellect ;  what  he  sees  he 
sees  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
what  he  paints  he  paints  with 
his  whole  might.  Sir  Joshua 
sees  partially,  slightly,  ten- 
derly, catches  the  flying  fights 
of  things,  the  momentary 
glooms  ;  paints  also  partially, 
tenderly,  never  with  half  his 
strength."  Another  writes: 
"  Holbein  simply  had  no 
imagination  at  all,  but  he 
made  up  for  it  by  his  powers 
of  observation.  These  were 
of  the  highest  order.  Obser- 
vation is  not,  perhaps,  the 
highest  gift  an  artist  can  have, 
and  it  forms  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  lack  of  imagi- 
native powers ;  but  Holbein's 
power  of  observation  was 
combined  with  such  a  keen 
perception  of  character  and 
with  so  much  practical  skill, 
that  we  shafi  probably  see  a 
dozen  Diirers  before  we  see  another 
Holbein."      Here     are     comparisons    of 
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celebrated  painters  :  "  Vandyke  painted 
men  as  they  wished  to  be,  as  he  saw 
them  at  his  own  dinner-table,  all  grace, 
vivacity,  dignity.  Titian  painted  them 
as  they  ought  to  be,  all  beauty,  truth,  and 
chivalry.  It  was  Holbein's  distinction  to 
paint  them  as  they  are,  to  condense  into 
a  single  expression  all  the  characteristic 
emotions   of   their 

souls     and     all     the      V'''    ^^vnu-.r  Qu..n 

history  of  their 
lives,  to  show  them 
as  they  were  in 
contradistinction 
to  what  they 
wished  to  be." 
''  Holbein  is  like 
Shakespeare," 
Woltman  thinks. 
'•'He  is  as  full  of 
variety  as  nature 
itself.  He  takes 
his  men  and 
women  from  every 
class  and  paints 
them  all  exactly  as 
he  sees  them,  the 
king  in  his  robes, 
the  statesman  with 
public  care  upon 
his  brow,  the 
beauty  in  her 
tresses,  the  sports- 
man with  the  fal- 
con on  his  wrist, 
the  scholar  with 
his  book  and  man- 
uscript on  his  desk, 
and  the  fool  with 
his  cap  and  bells." 
Wornum  writes  : 
"  We  feel  as  if  we 
had  known  or  seen 
the  men  that  Hol- 
bein has    painted. 

He  has  produced  nature,  while  your 
painters  have  only  too  often  used  nature 
as  a  mere  means  of  showing  their  own 
cleverness." 

Kugler  thus  comments  on  the  state  of 
art  at  this  time  in  Germany  :  "  The  Ger- 
man schools  from  1500  to  1550  had 
acquired  higher  truthfulness  of  represen- 
tation and  tended  more  towards  realism. 
In  drawing  the  Germans  surpassed  their 
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Netherland  contemporaries,  but  as  re- 
gards color  they  are  inferior  and  they  do 
not  manage  detail  as  well,  'i'he  Ger- 
mans had  abolished  the  gold  background, 
and  introduced  landscape,  sometimes 
painting  it  for  its  own  sake.  The  (jer- 
mans  fall  short  of  their  Italian  contempo- 
raries in  ideality  of  conception,  simplifi- 
cation and  beauty 
of  forms,  and  grace 
of  movement. 
The  taste  for  the 
fiintastic  in  art  pe- 
culiar to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  though  it 
engendered  clever 
and  spirited  works, 
was  still  unfavor- 
able to  the  culti- 
vation of  pure 
beauty.  This 
taste,  which  the 
Italians  had  long 
thrown  off,  found 
even  in  this  period 
favor  with  the  Ger- 
mans,  —  scenes 
from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, dances  of 
death,  etc.,  being 
among  their  favor- 
ite subjects  for  art. 
On  the  other  hand, 
the  pictorial  treat- 
ment of  antique 
literature,  a  world 
suggestive  of  beau- 
tiful conceptions, 
was  so  little  com- 
prehended by  the 
Germans,  that  they 
only  sought  to  ex- 
press it  through  the 
medium  of  those 
fantastic  forms, 
with  very  childish  and  even  tasteless  re- 
sults. We  must  also  remember  that  the 
average  education  of  the  various  classes 
of  society,  of  princes,  nobles,  burghers, 
which  the  fine  arts  require  for  their 
protection,  stood  on  a  far  lower  footing 
in  Germany  than  in  that  then  favored 
land  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  taken  the  lead  of 
all  others." 
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preserved,  and  in  it  he  says  : 
"Thy  painter,  dearest  Eras- 
mus, is  a  wonderful  artist; 
but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  find 
England  as  fruitful  and  hos- 
pitable as  he  hopes.  I  will, 
however,  do  my  utmost  that 
he  shall  not  find  it  entirely 
unprofitable." 

Erasmus  also  gave  Holbein 
a  letter  to  Petrus  ^gidius, 
which  reads  as  follows  :  "  He 
who  gives  you  this  letter  is 
the  man  who  painted  me.  1 
will  not  trouble  you  with  his 
praises,  though  he  is  a  distin- 
guished artist.  If  he  should 
wish  to  see  Quentin  Massys, 
and  you  have  not  the  leisure 
to  introduce  him,  you  can  let 
your  servant  show  him  the 
house.  Here  the  arts  are 
torpid ;  he  seeks  England  in 
order  to  scrape  together  a 
few  angels."  This  letter  is 
pointed  to  by  writers  to  show 
how  inferior  was  Holbein's 
position  socially. 


It  is  known  that  of  all  the  German 
princes  no  one  but  the  Elector  Fred- 
eric the  Wise  ever  gave  Albert  Diirer 
a  commission  for  pictures,  while  Hol- 
bein fared  still  worse.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  any  German 
prince  ever  troubled  himself  at  all 
about  the  great  painter ;  while  in  the 
city  of  Basle  his  art  was  so  little  cared 
for  that  necessity  compelled  him  to 
go  to  England,  when  a  genius  fitted 
for  the  highest  undertakings  of  his- 
torical paintings  was  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  portraiture.  When  the  EarF' 
of  Arundel  was  in  Basle,  seeing  Hol- 
bein's pictures,  he  advised  him  to  go 
to  England.  Erasmus's  friendship 
now  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  artist.  Flrasmus  sent  his  own 
portrait  to  Sir  Thomas  More  as  a 
specimen  of  Holbein's  work,  and 
spoke  a  good  word  for  the  poor 
painter  who  was  going  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  a  foreign  land.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  letter  of  Erasmus  is  lost ; 
but    Sir   Thomas    More's    answer    is 
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With  Erasmus's  ....  ,  "  '  ...>-fQ. 
letters  of  introduc- 
tion in  his  pocket, 
and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  advice 
still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  Holbein  left 
Basle  by  stealth  in 
1527.  He  passed 
through  Strasburg 
and,  under  the 
plea  of  procuring 
work,  visited  the 
principal  painter 
of  the  city,  found 
him  out,  but  left 
his  visiting  card  by 
painting  a  fly  on 
the  forehead  of  an 
unfinished  portrait 
standing  on  the 
master's  easel. 
The  painter  re- 
turned home,  saw 
the  fly  on  his  pic- 
ture, and  tried  to 
drive  it  away  in 
vain.  In  astonish- 
ment he  immedi- 
ately sought  the  city  for  his  un- 
known visitor,  who  had  fled.  Let 
us  glance  ahead  of  him  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  home  awaits  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Erasmus,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  More's,  thus  writes  of 
More's  home  :  "He  has  built  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
not  far  from  London,  a  country 
house,  which  is  not  small,  nor  is 
it  enviably  magnificent,  but  thor- 
oughly comfortable.  Here  he 
lives  in  his  immediate  family 
circle.  One  could  imagine  a 
second  Republic  of  Plato  in 
More's  home,  —  but  no,  that  is 
too  small  a  comparison.  With 
more  justice  one  might  call  this 
a  home  of  genuine  Christian  feel- 
ing. There  is  not  one  here,  man 
or  woman,  who  is  not  occupied 
with  belles-lettres,  or  with  profita- 
ble reading,  although  the  first  and 
pre-eminent  effort  is  directed  to 
piety  of  conduct.      There  is  no 
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dispute,  no  unbe- 
coming word  is 
heard,  none  is  seen 
idle;  and  this 
spirit  of  true  disci- 
pline is  not  main- 
tained by  this  rare 
man  by  furious 
and  scolding 
words,  but  by  gen- 
tleness and  kind- 
ness. Each  does 
his  duty,  but  there 
is  a  joyfulness  in 
doing  it,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  jest 
and  cheerfulness 
within  due  limits. 
The  lot  of  this 
house  seems  to  be 
happiness.  No 
one  can  live  in  it 
without  feeling 
himself  better  for 
it  and  that  an  error 
is  far  from  him." 
We  should  remem- 
ber that  Erasmus 
was  often  the  guest 
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in   this    charming    household,   and  knew 
each  member  of  it  thoroughly. 

Holbein  had  already  drawn  a  cut  for 
the  titlepage  of  More's  "  Utopia,"  so 
that,  with  Erasmus's  portrait.  Sir  Thomas 
must  have  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Hol- 
bein from  the  first.  That  Holbein  was 
worthy  to  share  the  life  of  such  a  home 
furnishes  convincing  evidence  in  favor  of 
his  morals  and  his  education.  Only  one 
thing  had  he  here  to  hide,  his  Protestant 
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opinions.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  showed 
himself  a  decided  opponent  of  the  igno- 
rance and  vices  of  the  clergy,  was  never- 
theless a  more  vehement  enemy  to  any 
opposition  against  the  devotions  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  itself. 

Holbein  executed  a  large  painting  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  family,  a  sketch  for 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  this  interest- 
ing group,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
jjainting  which  Sandrart  mentions   when 


sincerity 
It  is  Sir 
vigor    of 


he  visited  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  famous  Windsor  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  which  will  be  mentioned 
later,  is  one  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  of 
which  Wornum,  of  the  London  National 
Gallery,  says  :  "  The  most  genuine  of  the 
several  portraits  of  More  is  no  doubt  the 
Windsor  drawing,  and  this  is  still  in  good 
condition.  It  represents  a  shaven  face, 
rather  more  than  three  quarters  turned  to 
the  left,  with  clear  penetrating  gray  eyes 
looking  fixedly  before  him ;  and 

■  this  head  seems  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  the  other  portraits  of  Sir 
Thomas."  Of  this  drawing 
Walpole  remarks :  "  I  do  not 
know  a  single  countenance  into 
which  any  master  has  poured 
greater  energy  of  expression 
than  in  the  drawing  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  It  has  a  free- 
dom, a  boldness  of  thought, 
and  an  acuteness  of  penetra- 
tion, that  attest  the 
of  the  resemblance. 
Thomas  More  in  the 
his  senses,  not  in  the  sweetness 
of  his  pleasantry.  Here  he  is 
the  unblemished  magistrate,  not 
that  amiable  philosopher  whose 
humility  neither  power  nor  piety 

■  could  elate,  and  whose  mirth 
even  martyrdom  could  not  spoiL 
Here  he  is  rather  that  single 
cruel  judge  whom  one  knows, 
not  how  to  hate,  and  who  in  the 
vigor    of    abilities,    of    knowl- 

-  -  edge,  and  good-humor,  perse- 
cuted others  in  defence  of  su- 
perstitions that  he  himself  had 
exposed." 

Henry  VIII.  possessed  one 
of  the  portraits  of  More.  When 
the  news  of  the  chancellor's  ex- 
ecution was  brought  to  Henry,  who  was  at 
that  time  playing  at  draughts  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  queen,  he  said,  turning  to  her, 
"Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death," 
and  rising  immediately  left  the  room  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  chamber.  The 
queen  cast  her  eyes  upon  More's  portrait, 
and  seeing  the  expressive  face  of  her 
enemy  looking  at  her  as  if  he  were  still 
living  —  she  never  forgave  his  refusal  to 
be   present    at    her   wedding  —  she    was 
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seized  with  a  feeling  either  of  remorse  or 
horror,  and,  unable  to  endure  the  steady 
gaze  and  the  reproaches  of  her  own  con- 
science, she  threw  open  the  window  of  the 
palace,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh  me  !  the 
man  seems  to  be  still  alive,"  flung  the 
picture  into  the  street.  A  passer-by 
picked  it  up,  carried  it  away,  and  it 
eventually  found  a  resting  place  in 
Rome. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  asked  Hol- 
bein who  it  was  that  advised  him  to  visit 
England,  he  repHed  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  name,  but  seizing  a  piece  of  charcoal 
with  a  steady  hand  sketched  a  face,  when 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  instantly  recog- 
nized. 

To  return  to  the  sketch  of  More's  fam- 
ily, Walpole  says :  "  For  nothing  has 
Holbein's  name  been  oftener  mentioned 
than  for  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
family."  Wornum  thus  describes  the 
picture :  "  On  the  spectator's  left  is  the 
second  daughter,  EHzabeth  Dancy,  stand- 
ing ;  next  to  her  is  Magaret  Gigs,  point- 
ing to  a  book  in  her  left  hand  ;  Sir  John 
More,  judge,  is  next,  seated  on  a  bench, 
both  his  hands  clasped  together;  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  seated  on  the  same 
bench  by  his  side ;  both  his  hands  are 
concealed  in  a  part  of  his  gown.  Erasmus 
noticed  this,  who  explains  it  by  remark- 
ing that  they  were  a  little  clumsy  or 
rustic,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the 
habit  of  conceaHng  them.  The  son  John 
More  is  next,  standing  leaning  against  the 
bench  and  reading  in  a  small  book  which 
he  holds  in  his  hands ;  Patenson,  the 
fool,  comes  next.  In  front  of  Patenson  is 
seated  on  a  stool  the  youngest  daughter, 
Ceceha,  wife  of  Giles  Heron ;  just  before 
her,  a  little  to  her  left,  is  the  chancellor's 
favorite  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  hold- 
ing a  book." 

Margaret  Roper  carried  her  father's 
skull  with  her  to  her  premature  grave, 
having  procured  it  after  its  exposure  for 
a  fortnight  on  London  bridge.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Roper  vault  under  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Church  at  Canterbury,  where  the 
skull  may  still  be  seen. 

Behind  these  two  daughters,  in  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  picture,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  is  AHce,  Lady  More,  Sir 
Thomas's  second  wife,  the  step-mother  of 


his  children.  Erasmus  said  of  Lady 
Alice,  that  she  was  a  too  lively  little 
woman,  although  a  watchful  mother.  It 
is  said  that  she  could  not  api)reciate  the 
momentous  question  that  ended  in  send- 
ing her  husband  to  the  Tower.  On 
visiting  him  she  addressed  these  words 
to  him,  "  Oh  tilly  valley,  tilly  valley, 
agree  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  come 
out  of  this  stuffy  room.  What  does 
possess  you  to  be  so  stubborn  for  a  small 
matter?" 

There  are  various  bits  of  directions  to 
be  followed  in  transferring  the  sketch. 
They  are  in  Holbein's  handwriting. 
"Diese  soil  sitzen,"  is  written  opposite 
Lady  Alice.  On  the  wall  is  written, 
"  Harpsichords  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments." 

This  was  a  musical  family  ;  every  mem- 
ber knew  how  to  play  on  one  or  more 
instruments.  ''  Lady  Alice,"  says  one, 
"  by  Sir  Thomas's  cheerful  and  flattering 
persuasion,  learned  to  play  several  in- 
struments in  her  old  age."  Another 
writer  says,  "  Sir  Thomas  loved  his  old 
wife  as  if  she  were  a  girl  of  fifteen." 

Holbein,  it  is  said,  took  this  sketch 
with  him  to  Basle,  and  showed  it  to 
Erasmus.  Erasmus  knew  the  whole  fam- 
ily, had  lived  there  in  their  midst,  and 
knew,  if  anybody  did,  whether  Holbein 
had  successfully  delineated  them.  Eras- 
mus writes  thus  to  Margaret  Roper : 
"  Oh,  that  it  were  once  more  granted  me 
in  life  to  see  such  dear  friends  face  to 
face,  whom  I  contemplate  with  the  ut- 
most joy  imaginable  in  the  picture  which 
Holbein  has  brought  me  !  I  can  scarcely 
express  in  words,  Margaret  Roper,  thou 
ornament  of  thine  England,  what  hearty 
delight  I  experienced,  when  the  painter, 
Holbein,  presented  to  my  view  your  whole 
family  in  such  a  successful  dehneation, 
that  I  could  scarcely  have  seen  you  better 
had  I  been  myself  near  you.  Constantly 
do  I  desire  that  once  more,  before  my 
goal  is  reached,  it  may  be  granted  me  to 
see  this  dear  family  circle,  to  whom  I  owe 
the  best  part  of  my  outward  prosperity 
and  of  my  fame,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  would  owe  them  rather  than  any 
other  mortal.  A  fair  portion  of  this  wish 
has  now  been  fulfilled  by  the  gifted  hand 
of    the    painter.     I    recognized    all,    yet 
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none  more  than  thee,  and  from  the  beau- 
tiful vestment  of  thy  form,  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  see  thy  still  more  beautiful  mind 
beaming  forth.  Greet  thy  mother,  the 
honored  mistress  Alice,  many  times  for 
me ;  as  I  could  not  embrace  her  my- 
self, I  have  kissed  her  picture  from  my 
heart." 

In  regard  to  Holbein  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VUI.,  we  find  that  he  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  king  and  lived  under 
the  reign  of  five  queens,  and  painted  all 
but  Katharine  of  Aragon. 

\  London  correspondent,  referring  to 
the  Tudor  collection,  says  :  "  We  gaze 
upon  a  collection  of  Holbein's  drawings 
which,  though  now  shown  at  the  Tudor  ex- 
hibition, are  ordinarily  shut  up  in  the  in- 
accessible library  of  Windsor  Castle."  A 
tourist  says  :  "  We  cannot  help  coveting 
one  or  two  of  the  simple,  exquisitely 
rendered  heads,  longing  to  give  American 
artists  the  opportunity  of  studying  those 
perfect  lines.  Bluff  King  Hal,  his  wives, 
his  children  and  his  courtiers  stand  be- 
fore us  depicted  to  the  life,  their  souls 
revealed  with  marvellous  faithfulness, 
every  line  of  feature  and  drapery  drawn 
without  fear  or  flattery.  How  could  the 
hand  which  drev/  so  sympathetically  the 
pretty  face  of  Anne  Boleyn  expend  as  lov- 
ing labor  over  the  features  of  the  rival  who 
wore  a  crown  stolen  from  her  severed 
head?  From  queen  to  queen  this 
stoical  artist  marched,  giving  each  inher- 
itress of  the  royal  favor  his  conscientious, 
patient  study,  and  preserving  to  the  last 
the  favor  of  their  powerful  spouse.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  large  collec- 
tion of  Holbein  portraits  is  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  exhibition.  His 
subjects  live  under  his  hand.  We  read 
their  souls  and  study  their  thoughts. 
Their  individuality  is  usually  fully  ex- 
pressed. The  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  fa- 
mous of  them.  But  more  wonderful  than 
Holbein's  paintings  are  his  drawings,  the 
superb  collection  lent  by  the  queen. 
Here  the  artist  was  more  free  with  his 
technique,  and  he  produced  the  most  ex- 
quisite results  by  the  simplest  use  of 
outline,  with  just  a  hint  of  color.  Here 
his  method  was  entirely  modern ;  these 
heads    might     have    been    drawn     yes- 


terday if  there  were  any  alive  capable  of 
executing  them.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
these  beautiful  drawings,  so  full  of  interest 
for  the  modern  student,  should  usually  be 
shut  up  in  portfoUos  in  the  inaccessible 
Windsor  Castle  library." 

Even  the  artists  of  the  modern  French 
school  send  their  pupils  to  examine  the 
paintings  of  Holbein.  An  art  student  re- 
cently from  Paris  testified  to  the  fact  that 
his  master,  Gerome,  advised  him  to  copy 
from  Holbein's  portraits. 

These  famous  drawings  were  found  in 
a  drawer  by  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.  They  were  mounted  care- 
fully and  taken  to  Windsor.  There  are 
eighty-nine  in  all.  Kugler  says  of  them  : 
''  How  well  this  master  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  individual  character  with  only 
such  means  as  a  draughtsman  may  com- 
mand may  be  seen  in  the  eighty-nine 
portraits  of  persons  attached  to  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  others  living  at  that 
time.  There  is  in  them  a  liveliness  of 
conception,  a  purity  of  feeling,  and  a 
lightness  and  decision  of  touch  such  as 
have  never  been  surpassed."  Woltman 
advises  his  readers  to  examine  the  en- 
gravings of  the  Windsor  collection  espe- 
cially if  they  would  gain  an  idea  of  Hol- 
bein as  a  portrait  painter  during  his  so- 
journ in  England.  The  drawings  of  the 
Windsor  collection  have  all  been  care- 
fully and  skilfully  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  bound  in  book  form. 
From  these  many  of  the  accompanying 
cuts  have  been  taken.  The  portraits  of 
the  queens  speak  for  themselves  and  need 
no  explanation,  as  their  sad  histories  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  head  of  the  young 
prince,  afterward  Edward  VI.,  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  is  very 
graceful  and  was  a  New-Year's  gift  from 
Holbein  to  Henry  VIII.  The  picture  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Aragon,  afterward 
Mary  L,  or  Bloody  Mary,  is  especially  in- 
teresting. 

Holbein  painted  William  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  was 
already  bent  with  age.  He  served  under 
Henry  VII.,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  had 
been  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom and  shown  himself  an  experienced 
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and  upright  minister,  until  at  length,  by 
his  request,  the  king  took  the  great  seal 
from  him,  in  15 15,  and  Wolsey  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  He  then  stood 
aloof  from  all  political  life,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  high  ec- 
clesiastical office.  He  had  much  to  suf- 
fer. The  proud  Wolsey  by  many  acts  in- 
fringed on  the  dignities  and  privileges  of 
the  primate.  But  Warham's  expression 
in  the  picture  tells  us  that  the  motto 
which  we  read  at  the  head  of  his  cross  is 
not  in  vain,  "  God  is  my  helper." 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  a  noble  warrior, 
an  expert  statesman,  versed  in  various 
languages,  different  arts  and  sciences, 
and  was  a  distinguished  poet  in  his  own 
tongue.  His  poems  appeared  in  the 
year  1565,  combined  with  those  of  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  they  were 
regarded  as  the  noblest  poetic  produc- 
tions in  the  English  language  of  that  time. 
He  won  the  love  of  the  king,  and  retained 
it  —  a  rare  occurrence  —  to  the  end  of 
his  hfe.  The  poet  Surrey  says  of  him, 
"He  had  a  visage  stern  and  mild."  As 
was  the  custom  in  those  times,  every 
poet  chose  some  fair  lady  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  genius.  Sir  Thomas  selected 
-Anne  Boleyn. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  belongs,  both  on 
account  of  his  person  and  his  fate,  among 
the  most  remarkable  personages  of  this 
time.  Highly  gifted,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  noblest  famihes,  he  was  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  Henry  VIH. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Travels,  especially  in  Italy, 
had  completed  his  education.  He  had 
passed  a  youth  full  of  love  and  knightly 
deeds,  and  his  noble  poetic  gifts  ren- 
dered him,  with  his  older  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  one  of  the  first  English  poets  of  the 
time.  The  brilliant  period  now  dawning 
for  his  family  did  not  last  long.  A  sec- 
ond time  a  niece  of  his  father's  shared 
the  throne  \  yet  Catherine  Howard,  like 
Anne  Boleyn,  ended  her  life  under  the 
axe.  Nevertheless,  the  youth  aimed  high, 
and  fostered  the  boldest  hopes.  His 
indiscreet  youth  not  only  led  him  to 
knightly  exercises  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, but  also  allured  him  to  utter  hasty 
words,  such  as  had  already  endangered 
many  a  noble  head.    That  he  was  treated 


like  a  prince  by  his  companions,  and  as- 
sumed arms  like  those  of  the  royal  family  ; 
that  he  boasted  of  the  position  of  his 
house,  and  in  genuine  aristocratic  con- 
tempt of  all  "new  men,"  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Seymour  family,  —  declared 
that  after  the  king's  death  the  regency 
belonged  to  no  other  but  himself,  —  all 
this  brought  him  to  the  scaffold ;  for  in 
those  days  suspicion  and  condemnation 
were  almost  synonymous.  He  was  exe- 
cuted in  1547. 

Sir  Henry  Guilford  was  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  Henry  VHI.  He  belonged  to 
More's  immediate  circle,  corresponded 
with  Erasmus,  and  was  an  adversary  of 
Wolsey.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  scholar. 
When  in  the  year  151 1,  1,500  archers 
were  sent  to  the  king  of  Aragon  to  help 
against  the  Moors,  he  accompanied  them 
by  royal  order. 

Lady  Butts  was  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Butts,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
"  She  appears  in  simple  attire,  with  the 
angular  English  head-dress  and  fur- 
trimmed  mantle,  fine  Spanish  collar,  and 
flowers  at  her  breast.  She  is  the  true 
picture  of  a  worthy  matron  of  the  upper 
citizen  class,  and  her  furrowed,  expres- 
sive, and  almost  manly  countenance  is 
brought  simply  and  strongly  before  us  by 
the  artist."     So  observes  Woltman. 

Sir  William  Butts,  physician  to  the  king, 
is  immortalized  in  literature  by  Shake- 
speare, in  the  play  of  "Henry  VHL" 
He  is  also  in  a  group  of  "The  Barber 
Surgeons,"  painted  by  Holbein. 

Our  interest  in  Lord  Chancellor  Rich 
is  tempered  by  a  vein  of  contempt  as  we 
remember  that  he  perjured  himself  to 
bring  about  the  condemnation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  After  Sir  Thomas  had 
been  acquitted.  Rich,  the  solicitor-gen- 
eral, quitted  the  bar,  and  presented  him- 
self as  a  witness  for  the  crown.  Being 
sworn,  he  detailed  a  conversation  he  had 
with  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He 
affirmed  that,  having  himself  admitted  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation  that  there 
were  things  no  ParHament  could  do,  — 
e.g.,  no  Parliament  could  make  a  law  that 
God  should  not  be  God,  —  Sir  Thomas 
had  repHed  :  "  No  more  could  the  Parlia- 
ment make  the  king  supreme  head  of  the 
Church."     By  this  act  of  perjury  a  verdict 
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of  guilty   was   procured   from    the  jury,  nobles   costly  vessels,  etc., — John  God- 

the  execution  of  the   sentence   following  salve   presented    the    king   with   a   New 

in  a  week.  Testament. 

The  Windsor  sketch  of  Sir  John  God-  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  the 
salve  is  not  a  study  for  a  picture,  but  is  Windsor  collection,  from  its  spirit  and 
completely  executed  in  body  colors,  and  dehcate  execution,  is  that  representing 
is  one  of  the  most  masterly  works  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Eliott.  He  belonged  to 
collection.  Sir  John  was  a  type  of  an  More's  circle  of  intimate  friends,  and  was 
English  country  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  educated  for 
made  a  knight  by  King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  law,  a  writer  on  medical,  ethical,  and 
died  in  1557.  Says  a  critic:  "The  historical  subjects,  and  a  translator  from 
thin  young  man,  with  a  large,  sharp  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He 
nose,  scanty  beard,  hair  hanging  over  commended  himself  to  the  king  by  his 
his  brow,  and  visionary  blue  eyes,  which  acquirements.  He  was  made  a  knight  and 
gaze  earnestly  at  the  spectator,  has  some-  sent  as  embassador  to  Rome, 
thing  Puritanical  in  his  character."  A  It  is  sad  to  remember  that,  among  all 
notice  which  confirms  his  strong  Protes-  the  great  men  of  four  centuries  ago, 
tant  bias  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  whom  Holbein  painted,  Columbus  should 
book  of  the  royal  household  from  the  have  escaped  his  brush.  When  we  think 
y^ar  1538  to  1541,  which  contains  also  of  the  many  dissimilar  portraits  of  Co- 
many  things  respecting  Holbein.  At  the  lumbus,  the  authenticity  of  all  of  them  so 
New  Year  of  1539,  when  every  one  at  slight,  it  makes  Holbein's  bequest  to 
the  court  brought  a  gift  to  the  sov-  posterity  of  the  real  faces  of  his  time  a 
ereign,  —  the  artists  their  own  works,  the  bequest  of  inestimable  value. 


HOMELESSNESS. 

By  Arthur  L.  Salmon, 

AH,  this  old  earth,  of  which  I  grew  so  fond, 
Thinking  it  was  my  home  — 
Is  it  akin  to  all  that  hes  beyond  ? 

Must  we  forever  roam 
Homeless  and  orphaned  as  we  wander  here ; 

Seeking  a  spot 

Where  feet  may  weary  not. 
Nor  hearts  grow  tired  of  losing  what  is  dear? 

Does  this  prefigure  all 

That  can  befall? 
How  sad  to  pass  from  earth  to  other  earth, 

From  birth  to  birth. 
Finding  the  selfsame  want  and  discontent, 

The  same  bewilderment ; 
Like  a  lost  bird  that  cannot  find  a  nest, 

But  still  is  sent 
Farther  and  farther,  hungering  for  rest ! 

Ah,  this  old  earth  !  — 
And  yet  of  what  we  know  it  is  the  best. 

Its  things  of  greatest  worth 
Are  such  that  we  are  fain  to  hold  them  fast, 

If  they  will  only  last ; 
For  all  its  loss  we  scarcely  love  it  less  — 

This  graveyard  of  the  past. 
This  home  where  our  chief  woe  is  homelessness. 


A  SOUL'S  DEBT. 

By  Alice  Broivn. 


MISS  LUCY  SWAN  devoted  herself 
to  friendship.  Day  after  day,  as 
she  sat  by  the  front  window  look- 
ing down  across  borders  of  sweet- William 
and  clove-pinks  to  the  village  street,  she 
painted  little  bookmarks  or  card-cases  in 
water  colors,  as  "remembrances"  for  the 
absent,  or,  portfolio  on  her  knee,  wrote 
letters  of  phenomenal  length,  wherein  she 
minutely  described  the  weather  and  her 
own  state  of  feeling,  signing  herself,  with 
a  daintily  executed  flourish,  "  Yours  ever, 
L.  S." 

Such  traffic  in  what  may  be  called  the 
small  change  of  affection  greatly  en- 
deared her  to  the  general  mind,  and  she 
passed,  among  the  village  folk,  for  a 
person  of  infinite  sentiment. 

"There's  Miss  Lucy,"  was  wont  to 
observe  the  passer-by,  noting  her  delicate 
profile  and  fluttering  curls,  as  she  bent 
over  her  work,  "making  something  for 
somebody,  I'll  warrant !  " 

Her  friends  were  affected  by  a  chronic 
amazement  over  her  memory  of  their 
preferences.  Did  one  chance  to  express 
a  liking  for  marigolds,  she  was  sure  to 
receive  daily  bouquets  of  them  while  the 
season  lasted;  and  after  its  close.  Miss 
Lucy  would  shower  upon  her  articles  of 
dress  and  general  utility  embroidered 
with  the  rashly  praised  flower,  until  the 
recipient  might  have  been  forgiven  had 
she  involuntarily  compared  her  own 
plight  with  that  of  the  victim  of  potted 
sprats.  Still,  few  persons  favored  with 
Miss  Lucy's  friendship  were  wont  to  be 
ungrateful;  her  gentleness  disarmed  all 
harsh  criticism,  except,  indeed,  that  of 
her  chosen  familiar.  Miss  Martha  Bradley. 
These  two  had  joined  fortunes  in  early 
youth,  and  having  no  close  ties  of  relation- 
ship, had  resolved  to  keep  house  to- 
gether so  long  as  their  humor  should  last. 
It  had  lasted  now  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  record  of  that  time  could  disclose  no 
more  important  difference  between  them 
than   one    which    had    risen    early   and 
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rankled  late  concerning  their  Christian 
names.  Miss  Lucy  longed  for  the  inter- 
change of  "  Mattie  "  and  "  Lu  "  in  famil- 
iar household  intercourse,  but  the  other 
openly  scoffed  at  such  girlish  folly,  and 
would  have  none  of  it.  This  rock  of  dis- 
sension was  not  large  enough  to  split 
their  small  craft,  but  still  it  lay  there  in 
mid-channel,  a  warning  to  the  two  gray- 
haired  mariners. 

A  tall,  gaunt  woman  was  Miss  Martha, 
with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  thoughtful  brow. 
She  knitted  no  worsted,  neither  did.  she 
write  analyses  of  her  emotions  to  living 
being.  It  was  rumored  in  the  village  that 
she  was  "  nigh  "  or,  the  word  being  further 
interpreted,  "close  as  the  bark  to  a  tree," 
for  she  spent  no  money  save  for  the  neces- 
saries of  a  life  having  few  requirements. 
More  than  this,  it  was  even  whispered  that 
the  gentle  Miss  Lucy  lived  a  trying  life 
with  her.  No  one  wondered  at  Miss 
Martha's  gruffness  of  voice  and  shortness 
of  temper.  The  sweetest  disposition 
would  have  suffered,  thought  the  chari- 
table, from  such  humiliation  as  that  in- 
flicted upon  her  years  ago  by  the  man  she 
had  promised  to  marry.  For  she  had 
been  jilted  within  a  month  of  her  pro- 
spective wedding  day.  "  Her  things  were 
all  made,"  said  gossip,  with  an  ever- 
present  interest  in  the  story,  "  and  every- 
thing bought,  down  to  her  rolling  pin  and 
tea  strainer.  Now,  wa'n't  that  kind  o' 
hard?" 

And  the  man  who  had  brought  upon 
her  the  humiliating  pity  of  her  Httle  world 
by  his  romantic  elopement  with  a  certain 
black-eyed  beauty  was  Miss  Lucy  Swan's 
cousin.  It  was  well  indeed,  chanted  the 
village  chorus,  that  no  such  fate  had  be- 
fallen Miss  Lucy.  She,  delicate  and 
loving  soul,  could  scarcely  have  survived 
the  scathing  experience,  while  it  had 
merely  encased  her  friend  in  a  triple  suit 
of  mail.  Very  evidently  Fate  could 
sometimes  be  trusted  to  exercise  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  targets  for  her  arrows. 
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So  Miss  Martha,  after  the  murder  of 
her  youthful  dreams,  apparently  hardened 
her  heart  to  the  gentler  emotions,  and 
gave  herself  quite  over  to  the  worship  of 
plants.  She  tramped  hither  and  yon, 
through  marsh  and  bramble,  on  botanizing 
expeditions,  and  she  Httered  the  whole 
house,  as  Rachel  the  "help"  complained, 
with  experimental  dishes  of  seeds  in  all 
stages  of  growth. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  sight,  Martha,"  said 
Miss  Lucy,  cheerfully,  when,  crossing  the 
hall  one  early  twilight,  she  met  her  crony 
entering  the  front  door.  "  I  guess  you'll 
have  a  time  getting  your  boots  clean  ! 
Where  have  you  been?  " 

"  Down  to  the  swamp  to  see  about  the 
roots  of  pink  cardinalis  I  put  there  last 
fall,"  said  Martha,  briefly,  walking 
through  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  was 
wont  to  dry  her  bedraggled  raiment. 
"  They  were  dead.  I  knew  they  would 
be." 

Miss  Lucy  adjusted  the  light  blue  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  and  smiled  know- 
ingly and  well  pleased,  as  she  went  on 
into  the  sitting-room.  There  she  opened 
her  methodically  arranged  desk  and  took 
out  a  little  water-color  in  a  frame. 

"  I  hope  it's  all  right,"  she  murmured, 
as  she  examined  it  with  loving  intentness. 
*'  I  do  wish  I  could  paint  flowers  to  please 
her  !  "  And  placing  the  picture  against 
a  pile  of  books  on  the  table  where  Miss 
Martha  was  accustomed  to  work,  she 
took  her  own  chair  by  the  hearth. 

Presently  Miss  Martha's  vigorous  tread 
came  sounding  along  the  hall. 

"  I  told  Rachel  we'd  have  tea  in  here," 
she  said.  "  It  makes  a  good  deal  less 
work.     What's  this?" 

It  was  the  picture ;  tossing  about  her 
papers  for  some  missing  scrap,  it  had 
caught  her  eye,  and  she  held  it  up  to  the 
pitiless  light.  Miss  Lucy  turned,  a-quiver 
with  pleased  expectation. 

"  They're  the  first  I  ever  did  from  na- 
ture," said  she,  in  her  soft,  low  voice. 
"  I  began  them  last  fall  when  you  had  so 
many  round  the  house." 

"Are  they  cardinal  flowers  —  or  bar- 
berries? "  inquired  her  friend,  with  cruel 
calmness.  Miss  Lucy's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"They  are  cardinal    flowers,"  she  re- 


plied gently,  ready  to  explain  though  it 
should  be  to  her  own  undoing.  "  I 
thought  you  would  know  them.  I  did 
them  from  nature." 

"  Then  I've  got  to  say  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you,"  said  Martha,  placing  the  picture, 
face  downwards,  on  the  table.  "  But  I  won- 
der what  possesses  you  to  draw  flowers  ! 
I  suppose  I  could  get  along  with  anything 
else,  if  it  came  out  wrong,  —  a  two-headed 
pig  or  a  cat  with  five  legs,  —  but  a 
flower  ! " 

"  I  thought  it  might  suit  you  if  I  did 
it  from  nature,"  remarked  her  friend, 
helplessly. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Lucy.  I'm  a  sav- 
age," said  Martha,  with  sudden  com- 
punction, walking  up  to  the  fireplace,  as 
Rachel  came  in  with  the  tray.  "  Here, 
take  your  tea  !  The  buns  are  all  warm, 
just  as  you  like  to  have  'em." 

So  Miss  Lucy  allowed  herself  to  be 
consoled,  though  the  picture  still  re- 
mained under  sentence  of  banishment. 

"  I  am  going  to  Penn's  Mills  to- 
morrow," said  Martha,  throwing  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  after  she  had  drunk 
her  tea,  and  beginning  to  stare  at  the 
fire. 

"Can't  you  send  somebody?" 

This  was  her  friend's  nearest  approach 
to  a  question  she  longed  to  ask.  Why 
had  Martha,  the  prudent,  taken  a  journey 
of  sixty  miles,  once  in  three  months,  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  with  no  ostensi- 
ble purpose? 

"  No  ;  it  won't  take  me  long.  I  shall 
be  back  on  the  afternoon  train." 

"You  always  come  on  that,  don't  you? 
I  wonder  you  have  time  to  do  anything 
there ;  you  can't  be  more  than  an  hour 
in  town." 

But  Martha  only  frowned  and  stared 
on  at  the  fire,  and  Lucy  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  her  former  meagre 
knowledge,  —  that  her  friend  took  myste-  , 
rious  trips,  after  which  she  looked  worried 
and  careworn.  Their  evening  was  quieter 
than  usual,  the  silence  only  once  broken 
by  words. 

"  See,"  said  Martha,  holding  up  a  sec- 
tion of  a  juicy  stem  from  a  bundle  she 
had  brought  home,  "wouldn't  that  tell 
some  sort  of  a  story,  if  you  could  put  it 
under   a   microscope?     I   never  looked 
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through  one  in  my  Hfe,  but  sometimes  I 
think  I  know  just  how  it  would  seem." 

"  Why  don't  you  have  one  ?  "  said  Miss 
Lucy,  with  an  energy  she  displayed  only 
for  others. 

Martha  laid  down  the  stem,  and  went 
on  with  her  sorting  and  arranging. 

"  I  can't,"  she  said,  indifferently ;  "  I 
can't  afford  it." 

Next  day,  at  dusk,  as  she  came  up  the 
garden  path  after  her  journey,  Lucy  was 
waiting  for  her  at  the  front  door. 

"  Don't  go  in  there,"  she  whispered, 
pointing  to  the  closed  sitting-room. 
"  Come  here,  I  want  to  speak  to'  you." 
Her  teeth  clicked  against  each  other  as 
she  spoke,  and  Martha  looked  at  her  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  what  is  it?  "  she  asked,  kindly, 
as  the  other  woman  shut  the  dining-room 
door  behind  them  with  a  tremulous  hand, 
and  then  stood  looking  at  her,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  her  cherished  crape  shawl 
had  fallen  to  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  come?  " 

A  painful  flush  mounted  to  Martha's 
cheek ;  she  put  her  hand  to  her  throat. 

"It  can't  be  — "  she  said  hoarsely. 

"  It  is  !  It's  Ralph  himself —  and  his 
httle  girl.  His  wife  is  dead,  and  —  O 
Martha,  don't  take  on  !  " 

Not  once  in  all  the  years  following  the 
blow  that  killed  her  youth  and  hardened 
her  heart  had  Martha  shown  an  outward 
sign  of  grief.  Now  she  was  leaning  her 
head  against  the  mantel,  her  face  set  in 
such  terrible  lines  as  her  little  world  had 
never  seen;  once  or  twice  she  moaned 
aloud. 

"  Don't  take  on,  Martha,"  repeated 
the  other  woman,  —  "  don't  take  on  !  " 

"  I  knew  it  would  come  some  time," 
said  Martha.  Then,  lifting  her  head,  she 
noted  the  trouble  of  her  friend's  face 
and  smiled  at  her.  "  I've  frightened 
you,  haven't  I?  "  she  said.  "Poor  Lucy  ! 
you  never  knew  what  was  inside  me,  did 
you?  Come,  let's  go  in.  I'll  take  off 
my  bonnet  first.  I  suppose  he  must  stay 
to  tea." 

"  He's  taken  rooms  somewhere.  He 
said  he  came  East  on  business." 

Martha  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  me- 
chanically smoothed  her  hair ;  then,  with 


a  determined  step,  she  preceded  her 
friend  into  the  room  where  Ralph  David- 
son awaited  her.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
slightly  stooping,  with  blue  eyes,  fine,  thin 
hair,  and  an  uncertain  chin.  He  had  a 
way  of  dragging  his  feet  somewhat,  as  he 
walked,  a  habit  which  had  been  very  dis- 
tasteful to  Martha  in  her  youth,  and  she 
instmctively  looked  for  it  as  he  stepped 
forward  to  meet  her.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
uncompromising  marks  whereby  his  inner 
self  had  recorded  its  history,  there  was 
about  him  a  certain  pathetic  seeking  for 
dignity,  a  mild  seriousness,  which  were 
not  without  their  charm.  Here,  one 
might  say,  was  a  man  whose  finer  self 
had  been  slain  through  weakness,  one 
who  knew  his  shortcomings,  and  would 
fain  have  been  different.  At  the  mo- 
ment, he  was  sorely  agitated.  A  flush 
had  risen  to  his  face,  and  his  hand  was 
shaking. 

"  How  do  you  do?  "  said  Martha,  with 
blunt  composure.  "  So  this  is  your  little 
girl !     What's  her  name?  " 

"  Edith,"  answered  the  child. 

She  was  a  fresh-colored  creature,  and 
her  look  of  frank  decision  contrasted  hap- 
pily with  her  father's  air  of  irresolution 
and  appeal. 

Then  they  sat  down,  and  Lucy,  whose 
trembling  fingers  could  scarcely  guide 
her  crochet  needle,  wondered  what  they 
were  going  to  say.  Ralph,  out  of  the 
helplessness  of  his  embarrassment,  was 
evidently  in  haste  to  cut  the  knot. 

"I  suppose  we've  all  changed  a  good 
deal,"  he  began. 

"  I  have,"  said  Martha.  "  My  hair  is 
gray.     I  comb  it  out  by  the  handful." 

Lucy  could  not  refrain  from  stealing  a 
distressed  look  at  her.  Then  she  put  in 
a  hurried  word. 

"  Have  you  prospered,  Ralph?  " 

"  No ;  I  didn't  preach,  after  aU.  I 
bought  a  farm,  and  now  I've  sold  it  again. 
If  I  hadn't  had  a  good  friend  here  in  the 
East,  I  don't  know  where  we  should  have 
ended." 

Martha  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
An  excited  spark  hghted  her  eyes ;  her 
hands  were  so  cold  that  once  she  invol- 
untarily chafed  them. 

"  My  wife  died  a  year  ago,"  he  went 
on,    still    addressing    himself    to    Lucy. 
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"Then    the    other    children    went.      We 
two  are  all  there  are  left." 

"I  am  going  to  take  care  of  father," 
said  Edith,  blushing  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  but  concluding  that  Miss 
Lucy  was  not  to  be  feared,  whatever  the 
other  and  sterner  woman  might  prove. 
''My  bread  isn't  good  yet,  but  I  can 
make  beautiful  cup-cake." 

Miss  Lucy  smiled  at  her,  reflecting 
that  she  might  embroider  her  a  pretty 
cooking  apron.  "  You  mast  stay  with  us, 
dear,"  said  she.  "  Ralph,  if  you've  got 
to  go  back  to  your  rooms,  leave  her  here 
over  night." 

But  he  would  not  even  stay  to  tea, 
though  Martha  added  her  persuasions,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone  ;  and  neither  would 
he  leave  Edith  to  occupy  the  little  bed- 
room which  Miss  Lucy  alluringly  de- 
scribed. When  they  had  left  the  house, 
the  two  women  moved  nearer  the  fire 
according  to  mechanical  habit,  though 
Martha  did  not  take  her  arm-chair,  but 
stood  resting  one  vigorous  foot  on  the 
fender.  Lucy  had  been  watching  her 
furtively,  and  now  she  broke  into  sudden 
and  daring  speech. 

''  Martha,  he  sha'n't  come  here  unless 
you  say  so  !  " 

"  I  don't  say  anything  about  it.  He 
can  come  for  all  me." 

There  was  something  maddening  in 
her  hardness,  to  one  of  quicker  sensibili- 
ties. 

''But  don't  you  care?""  asked  Lucy, 
with  sudden  fierceness.  "  Don't  you 
remember  how  he  treated  you?  " 

Martha  moved  nearer  her,  and  put  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"There  !  there  !  "  she  said,  kindly. 
"  It  won't  help  any  of  us,  Ralph  or  you 
or  me,  to  think  of  those  things.  They 
are  past  and  gone,  like  our  dead  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  our  young  days." 

She  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  going 
out  into  the  kitchen,  stopped  at  the 
window  where  stood  her  plants,  vaguely 
outlined  in  the  growing  darkness.  Among 
them  was  a  rough  and  stunted  fern 
which,  notwithstanding  all  her  persuasions, 
had  put  forth  frond  after  frond,  only  to 
wither  piecemeal  as  soon  as  the  baby 
branches  saw  the  light;  it  had  always 
been  persistent,  undaunted   in   striving, 


and  yet  to  no  purpose.     She  touched  it 
gently  with  a  caressing  hand. 

Next  morning  the  unwelcome  guests 
appeared  again,  hand  in  hand,  as  they 
had  gone  away.  Martha  had  been  sit- 
ting in  unwonted  idleness,  with  her  back 
to  the  window,  tossing  over  the  spools  in 
her  friend's  basket,  and  thereby  causing 
Lucy  to  embroider  a  daisy  petal  with 
blue-white  instead  of  cream,  in  her  deter- 
mination not  to  remonstrate.  As  the  gate 
clanged,  they  started  up  and  stood  expect- 
ant, each  moved  in  her  own  fashion. 
Ralph  entered,  unannounced  and  hesi- 
tating, and  Lucy  was  conscious  of  smiling 
even  more  cordially  than  usual,  to  con- 
ceal her  inward  protest  against  his  pres- 
ence. 

"  Good  morning,  Ralph,"  she  said. 
"  Do  sit  down.  You've  had  quite  a 
walk.  Now  I'm  going  to  get  Rachel  to 
bring  you  in  a  bite  of  something  good." 

"We've  had  breakfast,"  said  the  man, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  but  still  keeping 
Edith's  hand  clasped  tightly  in  his  own. 
"Yes,  yes,  we  breakfasted  early;  didn't 
we,  Edith?" 

"  We  had  a  horrid  time  getting  it 
ready,"  said  the  child,  in  her  sweet,  clear 
voice.  "There's  only  a  sitting-room 
stove  in  our  room,  and  I  never  tried  to 
cook  on  a  sitting-room  stove  before." 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  the 
tavern,"  said  Martha.  "  People  don't 
have  to  get  their  own  victuals  at  taverns, 
do  they?" 

He  assumed  an  air  of  dignity  and  un- 
concern, drawing  it  about  him  like  a 
mantle,  but  one  in  which  he  was  conscious 
of  holes.  His  speech  became  pompous 
in  its  striving  after  decision. 

"  We  are  used  to  housekeeping,"  he 
said.  "  We  like  it  better  than  any  other 
way  of  living.  So  we  took  two  rooms  in 
a  house  below  here  —  the  one  next  to 
Smith's  Corner  —  and  we're  going  to  do 
for  ourselves  there." 

"The  Melcher  house?"  broke  out 
Lucy,  a  sudden  flush  on  her  delicate 
cheek.  "  Why,  it  isn't  respectable! 
Last  winter  they  took  choppers  to 
board  !  " 

"  We  like  it,"  said  Ralph,  still  with 
dignified  stiffness,  though  his  own  cheek 
copied  the  warmth  of  hers.     "  We  don't 
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mean  to  stay  long,  but  we  shall  keep 
house  while  we  do  stay." 

"  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know," 
said  Martha,  "  what  anybody  can  get  for 
breakfast  over  an  air-tight  stove  !  " 

"  Bread,"  answered  Edith  promptly. 
"And  tea  !  But  the  water  wouldn't  boil, 
at  first,  so  we  had  to  wait  for  the  tea." 

Martha  opened  her  Hps  again  and  as 
suddenly  closed  them,  and  Lucy,  the 
peacemaker,  made  haste  to  speak. 

"Well,  well,"  said  she,  "  everybody 
ought  to  have  what  suits  'em  best,  I'm 
sure.  I  can't  say  I  should  like  to  cook 
over  an  air-tight  myself,  but  some  might. 
Now,  Edith,  you  take  off  your  hat,  and 
both  stay  to  dinner.  All  I  know  about 
it  is  there  are  going  to  be  apple  dump- 
lings, and  Rachel  loves  dearly  to  make  a 
lot." 

But  the  father  rose  and  seemed  to  pull 
himself  together,  joints  and  resolution. 

"  No,  we  can't  do  that,"  he  said,  in 
haste.  "  We  didn't  come  to  visit.  We've 
come  on  business.  I'll  call  another  day, 
and  we  can  talk  it  over  then." 

Persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  though 
Lucy  was  prodigal  of  them  and  the  child 
looked  ruefully  at  the  cosy  room  she  was 
leaving.  The  door  had  no  sooner  closed 
on  them,  than  Lucy  turned  to  her  friend, 
her  faded  blue  eyes  bright  with  an  un- 
wonted fire,  and  her  gentle  lips  firmly  set. 

"  Martha,"  said  she,  "  does  he  mean 
that?'' 

"What?" 

"  Is  he  small  enough  to  come  here  try- 
ing to  make  up  to  you?  " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Lucy!" 

Martha  marched  out  of  the  room  like 
a  defiant  army,  and  presently,  in  kilted 
skirt  and  rubber  boots,  she  was  plunging 
across  the  orchard  towards  the  pine 
woods. 

Three  days  went  by  and  no  one  came. 
Both  women  looked  anxious,  but  neither 
could  speak.  Silence  had  long  been 
Martha's  chosen  fortress,  and  timid  Lucy 
felt  that  her  last  daring  suggestion  had 
consigned  her  to  more  than  temporary 
disgrace.  At  length  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

"  Martha,"  she  said  desperately,  "  what 
do  you  suppose  they've  got  to  eat?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 


"  But  that  child  can't  stand  it  !  " 

"You  can  carry  them  something,  if 
you  want  to." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  do.  I  don't  know 
what  I  want.  I  only  don't  want  a  little 
innocent  thing  like  that  to  get  all  run 
down  on  bread  and  tea  ! " 

That  was  all ;  but  late  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Martha  was  striding  across  a  wind- 
swept hill,  this  time  for  no  botanical 
treasures,  but  because  her  soul  would  not 
let  the  body  rest,  Lucy  took  a  basket, 
under  which  her  slight  arms  ached,  and 
hurried  away  to  the  Melcher  house. 
But  she  found  only  Edith  at  home,  for 
Ralph  had  seen  from  his  window  the  flit- 
ting figure  on  the  hill,  and  had  set  out 
to  overtake  it.  He  had  given  himself 
a  toilsome  task.  Martha  was  walking 
with  no  apparent  effort,  but  the  distance 
between  them  seemed  momentarily  to 
increase,  until  he  broke  into  a  stumbling 
run.  Yet  even  then  he  despaired  of 
reaching  her. 

"Holloa!"  he  called,  his  voice  pier- 
cing in  its  shrillness,  "  holloa  !  " 

She  stopped  and  waited,  without  look- 
ing at  him.  He  came  up  to  her,  breath- 
less. 

"  I  had  to  see  you,"  he  gasped.  "  I'm 
going  away,  but  first  I've  got  to  say  some- 
thing." 

She  gave  him  a  glance  which  seemed 
colder  than  the  day.  It  was  not  so  un- 
friendly as  indifferent. 

"  Where's  your  overcoat?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  had  to  hurry.  But 
I'm  not  cold.  I've  got  a  scarf.  Martha, 
the  money— ^ was  it  you?" 

A  slow  tide  of  surprise  and  shame 
seemed  to  engulf  her.  The  whole  woman 
altered,  her  pose  relaxed,  her  head  bent. 

"What  money?"  she  asked,  almost 
inaudibly. 

"The  money  somebody  sent  to  me 
from  Penn's  Mills.  They  sent  it  for 
years,  and  I  thought  it  was  from  Uncle 
Joe ;  but  after  he  died,  it  came  just  the 
same.  I  wrote  to  thank  Aunt  Melissa, 
and  she  denied  it,  but  in  the  same  letter 
she  happened  to  say  they  saw  you  in 
town  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  they 
supposed  you  came  to  do  your  shopping. 
And  then  I  knew  —  O  Martha  !  Mar- 
tha !  " 
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He  was  sobbing  tempestuously,  like  a 
child,  and,  not  knowing  what  he  did, 
holding  out  to  her  both  thin,  shaking 
hands.  She  turned  slowly,  seeming  to 
drag  herself,  and  looked  at  him. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "what  then?" 

"Then  I  sold  out  and  we  came  here. 
I  brought  the  money  I  got  for  the  house 
and  garden  spot,  to  pay  you  back.  It 
isn't  enough,  but  some  time  you  shall 
have  the  rest,  I've  saved  fifty  dollars  of 
it  to  make  sure  of  Edith's  having  some- 
thing to  eat  till  I  can  get  work.  Here's 
all  the  rest,  Martha.     Take  it !   take  it !  " 

He  held  out  an  old  pocket-book 
which,  even  in  that  keen  air,  was  odorous 
of  camphor,  and  told  its  previous  history 
of  lying  in  the  drawer  devoted  to  winter 
"  things,"  the  insurance  policy  and  one 
or  two  precious  family  records. 

"  Suppose  I  had  sent  you  money,"  she 
said  slowly.  "  You  wouldn't  have  taken 
it  because  it  was  from  me  !  " 

A  wave  of  warm  emotion  passed  over 
him. 

"Why,  don't  you  see?"  he  cried, 
made  young  again,  for  the  moment,  by 
that  flush  of  feeling.  "  How  could  I, 
when  I'd  treated  you  so?  If  I  could  die, 
to  make  it  up  to  you,  or  even  show  you 
how  I  feel !  But  to  live  —  and  live  on 
your  money  —  O  Martha  !  Martha  !  " 

She  was  looking  him  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke,  transformed  like  himself,  in  age 
and  feehng.  Then  suddenly  she  turned, 
with  a  cry. 

"  No,  no  !  keep  your  money  !  It  isn't 
mine  !  I  won't  have  it ! "  And  she 
hurried  over  the  hillside  like  a  flying 
shadow. 

That  night  she  did  not  go  down  to  tea. 
She  had  bolted  herself  into  her  room, 
and  thither,  at  eight  o'clock,  came  Lucy, 
tremulous  and  worried. 

"  I've  got  to  disturb  you,  Martha,"  she 
called.  "  Here's  Edith.  Edith,  you  tell 
her  what's  the  matter." 

"  Father's  got  a  bad  turn  and  he  wants 
to  see  you,"  came  the  woman-child's 
voice.     "  Oh,  please  be  quick  !  " 

The  bolt  shot   back   and  Martha   ap- 


peared, a  little  paler  than  usual,  but,  to 
her  friend's  rehef,  composed  and  uncom- 
promising as  ever. 

"You  get  me  some  brandy,  Lucy, 
while  I  put  on  my  shawl,"  she  said. 
"Then  you  follow  along  with  Edith.  I 
can  go  faster  than  you." 

But  at  the  outer  door  she  waited  for 
the  child,  who  was  pattering  after  her. 

"Do  you  know  what's  the  matter?" 
she  asked,  —  and  fear  had  shaken  her 
voice. 

"  He's  had  a  cold  all  this  week,"  said 
the  little  maid,  with  the  steadiness 
learned  by  women  and  a  few  burdened 
children.  "But  now  it's  his  heart. 
Father's  heart  never's  been  right." 

Miss  Martha  ran.  She  fled  along  the 
country  road  less  like  a  ministering  spirit 
than  a  horse,  spurred  on  some  quest  of 
Ufe  and  death.  Yet  when  she  entered 
the  stufly  room,  hot  from  its  impetuous 
stove  and  odorous  of  cookery  from  the 
kitchen  below,  no  spirit  could  have  been 
gentler.  Even  her  panting  breath  made 
haste  to  still  itself. 

"  Martha?  "  called  the  sick  man  from 
the  sofa.     "  I  knew  you'd  come  !  " 

A  wondrous  contentment  fifled  his 
tone. 

She  sHpped  her  arm  under  his  head 
and  offered  him  the  brandy. 

"Not  just  now,"  he  said  faintly. 
"Martha,  did  you  send  the  money?" 

"Yes,  dear,  yes  !    But  take  this  first !  " 

"There  won't  be  time.  Martha,  did 
you  send  it  because  you  —  cared  /" 

"Yes,  yes!"  Her  tears  were  falling 
in  great  drops  upon  his  face. 

"  I  cared,  too,  Martha.  I  did,  ever 
since  it  happened.  At  last,  I  thought  I 
shouldn't  mind  anything  if  I  could  only 
make  it  up  to  you  —  if  I  could  only  show 
you — but  the  money  was  all  I  had  to 
give  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  the  child  came 
hurrying  in,  breathless  and  full  of  fear. 
It  was  the  moment  before  the  spirit's 
flitting,  and  Martha  knew  it. 

"  You  can  make  it  up,"  she  cried,  in 
passionate  haste.  "  You  can  give  me 
herr 
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The  meeting  of  the  Municipal .  Reform  Con- 
gress, in  Philadelphia,  has  awakened  deeper  in- 
terest than  any  other  recent  political  event  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  gathering  of  strong  men  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  proceedings 
were  marked  by  a  harmony,  an  earnestness,  and 
a  resolution  that  are  rare  in  political  conventions. 
We  think  that  this  congress  marked  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  movement  for  municipal  reform  in 
America.  The  solemn  judgment  of  the  people 
that  the  corruption  and  indifference  which  have 
disgraced  the  administration  of  our  American 
cities  in  this  latest  time  have  gone  far  enough, 
and  must  now  cease,  here  found  its  deliberate  ex- 
pression. The  conscience  of  the  people  will 
from  this  day  be  appealed  to  persistently  and 
systematically  by  men  organized  in  devotion  to 
the  highest  mui.icipal  interests  and  ideals;  and  a 
campaign  of  education  in  municipal  politics  will 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  country.  To  the 
importance  of  this  education  we  addressed  our- 
selves in  these  pages  two  months  ago.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  this  anew,  as  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention has  emphasized  it  to  the  country. 


When  Germany,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  lay 
humiliated  and  ruined  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon, 
while  the  French  drums  yet  sounded  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  Fichte,  the  most  penetrating,  the  most 
noble,  and  the  most  heroic  of  German  thinkers, 
wasting  no  time  in  lamentations,  poured  out  his 
eloquent  Addresses  to  the  German  People,  telling 
them  that  if  they  expected  to  be  once  again  a 
nation,  if  they  expected  to  rise  to  a  place  which 
should  satisfy  German  pride  and  the  German  heart, 
it  must  be  by  education,  by  the  moral  and  scien- 
tific education  of  the  people.  With  that  great  word 
of  Fichte's  began  a  new  era  for  Germany,  —  the  era 
of  education;  at  that  word  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  born,  and  those  reforms  began  which 
in  their  development  gave  to  Prussia  the  most 
thorough  system  of  education  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  word  not  only  for  Prussia  and 
Germany,  but  for  the  world.  The  whole  world 
has  come  to  see  in  a  new  and  deeper  way,  as 
Prussia  came  to  see,  the  fundamental  importance 
of  education,  has  come  to  see  that  knowledge  is 
power,  and  that  power,  which  to-day  is  the  people, 
must  have  knowledge,  or  can  only  move  on  to 
self-destruction.  The  alternative  set  for  the  mod- 
ern world  is  that  described  by  the  title  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  solemn  book,  "  Culture  and  Anarchy." 
Culture  means  intelligence  and  discipline,  mental 
and  moral  competence;  anarchy  means  lawlessness 
and  chaos.  If  we  cannot  have  one  and  make  it 
dominant,  then  we  must  and  shall  have  the  other  : 
that  is  the  issue.  Nowhere  is  this  truth  so  true 
as  in  a  democracy.  Where  a  people  somehow  or 
other  has  its  governing  done  for  it  by  a  king,  a 
kaiser,  or  an  aristocracy,  then  it  may  do  for  a  time 
if  these  governing  creatures  alone  are  educated 
and  the  body  of  the  people  are  not.  In  such  a 
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state  of  things,  we  say,  order  is  possible;  but  in  a 
democracy,  where  a  people  does  its  own  govern- 
ing, this  is  not  possible.  Where  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  both  must  fall  into  the  ditch.  If  a 
democracy  cannot  be  kept  pure  and  cannot  be 
kept  intelligent,  then  it  cannot  exist.  When  evils 
become  rampant  in  a  democracy,  wlien  folly  gets 
the  reins,  or  corruption  gets  them,  then  it  is  only 
education,  more  knowledge  and  better  moral  dis- 
cipline, that  can  stay  the  progress  to  anarchy  and 
to  despotism,  which  is  always  invoked  to  end 
anarchy  when  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

There  is  no  province  where  the  American  people 
need  education  more  to-day  than  in  the  province 
of  municipal  government.  Saving  only  the  great 
question  of  industrial  reform,  the  demand  for  an 
industrial  equaUty  as  complete  as  the  political 
equality  which  we  enjoy,  or  pretend  to  enjoy, 
the  question  of  municipal  reform  is  the  great- 
est question  which  confronts  us  to-day  in  our 
politics.  The  problem  of  the  American  city  is  the 
problem  of  American  poHtics.  Our  national 
administration,  great  as  the  evils  are  in  our  still 
unreformed  methods  of  appointment,  is  wonder- 
fully pure.  When  one  thinks  of  the  honesty  with 
which  our  national  finances  and  our  enormous 
national  business,  the  custom  house,  the  post- 
office,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  lighthouse  and  the 
rest,  are  conducted,  compared  with  the  dishonesty 
which  reveals  itself  in  the  daily  defalcations  and 
embezzlements  in  our  private  banking  and  our 
various  great  private  corporations,  of  which  we 
read  each  morning  in  the  newspaper,  one  may 
well  wonder.  Our  state  legislatures,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  Albany,  Harrisburg,  and  others,  where 
the  pressure  of  great  railroad  corporations  is 
strong,  are  in  the  main  honest  and  honorable 
bodies.  But  the  governments  of  our  great  cities 
for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  our  despair,  — 
Republican  Philadelphia  as  bad  as  Democratic 
New  York,  Baltimore  as  bad  as  Chicago.  The 
character  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  city  gov- 
ernments, our  mayors  and  aldermen  and  common 
councils,  has  startlingly  deteriorated.  The  proud- 
est of  American  cities  must  blush  when  it  thinks 
who  the  men  are  in  its  common  council,  control- 
ling its  high  interests,  disbursing  its  millions  of 
money,  and  representing  its  corporate  life,  when 
compared  with  the  class  of  citizens  who  sit  in  the 
town  councils  of  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  and 
the  great  cities  of  France  and  Germany.  In 
almost  everything  that  touches  municipal  admin- 
istration we  are  to-day  behind  Europe.  We  have 
everything  to  learn,  and  aJmost  nothing  to  teach. 
It  is,  we  say,  disgraceful  and  humiliating.  It 
accuses  the  American  democracy;  and  if  these 
things  cannot  be  reformed,  if  the  cities,  which  are 
the  great  centres  of  influence,  cannot  be  made 
centres  of  light  and  not  of  darkness,  cannot  be 
made  the  places  where  public  spirit  is  strongest 
and  best  organized,  then  the  American  democracy 
must  sink  and  sink.  If  we  cannot  have  culture, 
broad  and  well-directed  intelligence,  in  control, 
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then  we  shall  have  anarchy.  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  shall  have  anarchy;  we  do  rejoice  to  see 
signs  everywhere  that  we  are  entering  upon  an 
era  of  genuine  education,  an  era  of  revived 
patriotism  and  thoughtfulness.  The  fact  that  this 
strong  body  of  men  met  in  the  way  that  they  did 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  to  educate  themselves  and 
to  educate  the  people,  the  fact  that  Municipal 
Leagues  like  those  there  represented  are  spring- 
ing into  existence  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
country,  defining  one  of  their  main  objects  to  be 
the  education  of  the  people  in  municipal  politics, 
is  such  a  sign.  Let  these  Leagues  never  forget 
that  this  is  their  greatest  work,  —  the  work  of 
education.  Let  these  Leagues  be  made  a  great 
engine,  not  only  for  appealing  to  pure  and 
patriotic  feeling,  but  also  for  giving  knowledge  in 
the  fields  where  knowledge  is  so  greatly  needed. 
The  patriotism  which  we  want  is  not  a  shrieking 
patriotism,  but  a  scientific  patriotism. 


The  great  instrument  for  the  education  of  the 
American  people  is  the  public  school.  So  funda- 
mental is  the  public  school,  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  our  very  existence  and  safety  depend 
upon  its  integrity  and  wise  administration.  We 
are  witnesssing  to-day  a  genuine  revival  of  de- 
votion to  the  public  school,  a  growing  feeling  on 
the  part  of  many  who  have  not  felt  it  deeply 
enough,  that  its  benefits  ought  to  be  made  univer- 
sal. The  parochial  school,  we  care  not  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  can  never  give  anything 
but  a  parochial  education.  It  is  not  the  natural 
cradle  for  the  American  democracy,  nor  the 
natural  promoter  of  equality  and  tolerance  and 
breadth  and  the  best  citizenship.  Nor  can  much 
more  be  said  in  favor  of  the  private  school  for  the 
rich  man's  children.  It  promotes  class  dis- 
tinctions, it  harms  the  child,  it  harms  the  parent, 
and  it  harms  the  state.  It  deprives  the  child  of 
the  sturdier  education  which  the  public  school  can 
give,  fostering  in  him  the  notion  that  he  is  a  better 
being  or  more  fortunate  than  this  other  boy;  and 
it  deprives  the  public  school  of  the  personal 
interest  of  great  classes  of  our  best  educated  and 
most  influential  people,  whose  personal  interest  in 
the  public  school  is  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  In  his  great  oration  on  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  Phillips  Brooks,  himself  a  public  school 
boy,  well  declared  that  no  influence  could  do  so 
much  to  determine  a  boy  to  patriotism  and  public 
spirit  as  the  public  school,  in  which  the  boy  feels 
the  city  itself  to  be  his  master  and  to  stand  behind 
him,  commanding  and  inciting.  The  public 
school,  we  say,  is  the  natural  nursery  of  public 
spirit;  and  it  is  a  most  hopeful  thing  that  we  see 
the  public  school  to-day  recognizing  as  never 
before  its  duty  to  give  the  boy  and  girl  political 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  that  bears  directly 
upon  good  citizenship.  A  boy  or  a  girl  who  has 
learned  the  lessons  given  by  such  a  book  as  Dole's 
"  American  Citizen "  can  never  look  at  public 
Hfe  and  its  duties  as  they  looked  at  them  before. 
In  every  city  in  the  land  civil  government  is  being 
made  a  regular  study  in  the  schools.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  study  and  the  multiplication  of  text- 
books in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  something 


phenomenal;  and  when  one  opens  the  best  of 
these  text-books,  a  book  like  John  Fiske's  "  Civil 
Government,"  and  sees  the  prominence  given  in 
them  to  questions  of  municipal  administration,  to 
the  history,  the  life  and  institutions  of  our  cities 
and  our  towns,  one  feels  that  here  is  a  most  potent 
influence  for  the  reform  and  elevation  of  our 
local  politics. 


Equally  potent  is  the  new  devotion  to  the  study 
of  our  national  history  which  has  been  awakened 
in  this  latest  time  both  within  _and  without  the 
schools.  This  is  havmg  most  far-reaching  results 
in  developing  the  love  of  country  and  the  rever- 
ence for  great  and  heroic  men,  which  constitutes 
the  best  soil  for  good  citizenship.  There  is,  we 
believe,  no  more  useful  work  being  done  in  Bos- 
ton to-day  than  that,  sustained  for  years  by  one 
public-spirited  woman,  which  is  being  done  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting-House,  where  prizes  are  offered 
to  the  young  people  of  the  Boston  schools  for  the 
best  essays  on  subjects  in  American  history,  where 
these  young  essayists  are  organized  into  a  historical 
society  with  its  regular  meetings,  and  where  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  through  the  long  summer 
vacation  hundreds  of  them  are  gathered  to  listen 
to  systematic  courses  of  lectures  in  American  his- 
tory, and  furnished  with  leaflets  giving  them  origi- 
nal documents  and  directing  them  to  the  best 
books.  We  are  glad  that  work  like  this  Old  South 
work  is  being  undertaken  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities.  We  have  in  Boston,  as  is  well  known  to 
many  readers  of  the  New  England  Magazine, 
a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Good  Citizenship, 
which  also  holds  its  meetings  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  work 
of  educating  the  people  in  politics;  and  its 
lectures  have  been  devoted  more  than  to  any- 
thing else  during  its  existence  to  this  subject  of 
municipal  reform,  and  especially  to  instructing 
the  people  concerning  the  improved  municipal 
institutions  of  I>ondon,  Paris,  Berlin  and  the 
other  great  European  cities.  We  wish  that 
every  city  in  the  land  might  have  such  a  centre 
for  popular  political  education  as  Boston  has  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting-House.  The  lessons  in 
good  politics  come  with  double  force  within  the 
walls  which  echoed  the  words  of  Samuel  Adams 
in  the  great  Boston  town  meetings,  which  proved 
that  a  pure  and  intelligent  city  was  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  a  kingdom ;  but  there  is  no  city  in  the 
land  which  may  not  have  a  "civic  cathedral"  of 
some  sort,  which  shall  be  a  centre  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  make  history,  if  as  yet  there  is  no  great 
local  history  to  chronicle.  A  city  which  has  a 
great  history  is  a  fortunate  city.  That  citizen  is 
happy  who  can  boast  himself,  hke  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  a  city  whose 
local  annals  touch  the  great  lines  of  the  world's 
history.  The  citizen  of  Boston  is  fortunate,  as 
the  citizen  of  Philadelphia  and  of  New  York  is 
fortunate,  in  having  a  great  and  heroic  past  to 
appeal  to  in  awakening  the  reverence  and 
emulation  of  the  present  generation.  Where 
such  history  exists,  make  the  most  of  it,  —  and 
history  is  a  great  power  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
present  and  the  future.  If  your  city  has  a  litera- 
ture,  if  it   has    poetry,   if  it  has    treasures    of 
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eloquence,  call  upon  lAem.  An  essay  like  that  of 
Emerson  on  Boston,  in  the  last  volume  of  Emer- 
son which  has  just  been  given  us,  concerning 
which  we  spoke  at  length  last  month,  is  a  distinct 
weapon  for  the  Boston  patriot  to  use  in  behalf  of 
education  and  of  civic  pride;  and  'so  are  Emer- 
son's Boston  poems  and  a  score  of  poems  by 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  the  other  great  Boston 
poets.  These  great  words,  we  say,  must  be  made 
great  use  of  in  the  education  of  the  young  and  in 
the  education  of  every  citizen.  The  educational 
material  of  this  kind  which  Philadelphia  has, 
which  New  York  has,  which  Washington  has, 
which  Chicago  already  has,  is  very  great,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  emotions  and  the  political 
thought  of  men  and  women,  and  especially  of  the 
young,  may  be  made  very  great.  If  a  city  has  as 
yet  no  history  nor  literature,  why  then  its  peo- 
ple have  the  high  privilege  of  creating  them. 
Athens  and  Rome  and  Florence  had  a  history  and 
became  celebrated  because  men  there  at  the 
beginning  made  history  and  did  things  worth 
celebrating.  Faneuil  Hall  is  famous  as  the  cradle 
of  liberty  because  men  not  famous  made  it  and 
themselves  famous  by  rocking  it. 
* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  work  that  the  public 
schools  may  do  and  are  doing  in  this  matter  of 
political  training.  No  less  important  is  the  work 
that  may  be  done  and  is  being  done  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  With  all  their  faults, 
so  sharply  exposed  by  Wendell  Phillips  in  his 
great  Harvard  address,  it  remains  true  that 
scholars,  from  the  time  when  Moses,  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  led  Israel  up  out 
of  Egypt,  and  Wiclif,  greatest  scholar  of  his  time 
in  England,  and  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and 
Calvin  wrought  the  Reformation,  and  Hampden 
and  Pym  and  Cromwell  and  Milton  and  Vane, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars  all,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  to  the 
time  when  Sam  Adams,  taking  his  master's  degree 
at  Harvard,  defended  the  thesis  that  the  supreme 
magistrate  should  be  resisted  if  the  commonwealth 
cannot  be  otherwise  preserved,  and  Wendell 
Philhps,  himself  the  best  fruit  of  Harvard  culture, 
was  the  most  eloquent  voice  for  the  slave, 
scholars  have  ever  been  the  natural  and  devoted 
leaders  of  reform.  To-day  our  American  colleges 
are  the  great  nurseries  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit.  Nowhere  will  the  proceedings  at  Phila- 
delphia be  read  and  discussed  more  earnestly 
than  among  college  students.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  Philadelphia  convention  would  have 
met  at  all  but  for  the  earnest  and  scientific  study 
of  municipal  problems  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  our  leading  universities. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  publications  upon 
this  subject,  the  work  done  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  articles  by  the  scholars  of 
Columbia  College  in  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly and  by  Harvard  scholars  in  the  Journal  of 
Economics, — the  influence  of  these  things  upon 
the  thoughtful  people  of  the  country,  upon  the 
men  present  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  or 
represented  there,  has  been  very  great.  Let  the 
men  charged  with  the  interests  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation realize  anew  their  opportunity  and  their 


power  in  this  province  of  municipal  reform  and 
scientific  municipal  organization  and  administra- 
tion. We  wish  that  the  higher  political  educaticm 
could  be  more  thoroughly  developed  in  this  coun- 
try. We  wish  that  we  might  have  in  iioston  a 
school  like  the  great  School  of  Political  Science 
in  Paris,  with  its  corps  of  fifty  learned  and  highly 
trained  specialists  in  the  chairs  of  instruction. 
We  have  no  counterpart  of  this  school  in  America. 
We  ought  to  have.  No  man  can  estimate  how 
much  the  wonderful  development  of  education  in 
France  since  1870  has  had  to  do  in  enabling 
the  republic  to  pass  through  crises  like  those 
growing  out  of  the  late  Panama  scandals,  which 
thirty  years  ago  would  have  precipitated  a  dozen 
revolutions.  Knowledge  is  power;  and  the 
French  people  now  know  that  the  only  remedy 
for  evils  caused  by  bad  men  in  office  is  not  to 
"  call  on  Hercules,"  but  to  put  bad  men  out  and 
good  men  in,  and  to  keep  on  educating  the 
people. 


The  public  library  in  these  days  is  becoming  an 
educational  institution  such  as  men  did  not  dream 
of  thirty  years  ago.  We  think  there  is  not  a 
single  town  in  Massachusetts  which  is  without  a 
public  library.  It  was  true  five  years  ago,  if  it  is 
not  true  to-day,  that  Massachusetts  had  one  half 
of  the  total  number  of  free  pubUc  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  mention  this  so  much 
by  way  of  praise  of  Massachusetts  as  by  way  of 
reproach  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Let  the 
people  know  the  power  of  the  public  library. 
Let  every  state  see  to  it  that  it  can  say  what 
Massachusetts  says,  that  there  is  no  town  within 
its  borders  without  a  pubHc  library.  Let  every 
Municipal  League,  every  city  club,  and  every  town 
club  interest  itself  in  this  extension  of  the  public 
library  as  an  engine  of  public  political  education, 
and  let  it  see  to  it  that  these  libraries  are  well 
stocked  with  the  books  that  give  historical  and 
political  enlightenment,  which  make  for  public 
spirit  and  make  for  good  citizenship.  See  to  it 
that  the  librarians  are  men  of  ideas  and  of  public 
spirit,  who  will  bring  the  hbraries  to  bear  upon 
the  people.  Who  can  estimate  what  men  like 
Greene  of  Worcester,  like  Foster  of  Providence, 
and  Crunden  of  St.  Louis  have  done  for  the 
reforms  which  we  are  here  considering? 


Let  these  Municipal  Leagues  make  better  use 
too  of  the  newspaper.  The  press  to-day  is  as 
powerful  as  the  pulpit.  Let  every  influence  be 
brought  to  bear  to  make  the  newspaper  a  true 
teacher  of  the  people,  not  pandering  to  their 
weaknesses,  but  stimulating  them  to  higher  life. 
Our  Boston  newspapers  in  this  latest  time  have 
given  much  space  to  questions  of  municipal 
reform  and  articles  giving  information  upon 
European  movements.  A  proper  pressure,  a 
proper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Municipal  Leagues  represented  in  this  great  new 
movement  would,  we  are  sure,  secure  prominent 
place  for  such  matter  in  the  newspapers  of  all 
cities.  Our  magazines  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  by  the  publication  of  the  valuable  articles 
by  Albert  Shaw,  Washington  Gladden  and  other 
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writers  upon  these  important  municipal  matters, 
have  done  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  They  would,  we  are  sure,  do  much  more 
if  the  people  demanded  it,  —  and  the  people  are 
now  demanding  it.  For  our  own  part,  we  wish 
to  make  the  New  England  Magazine  a  veritable 
organ  of  this  reform.  We  have  already  devoted 
much  attention  to  it,  not  only  in  these  editorial 
pages,  but  otherwise.  We  shall  presently  publish, 
in  the  valuable  series  of  articles  by  William 
Clarke,  an  article  on  "The  Government  of 
London,"  detailing  the  remarkable  reforms  which 
have  been  so  rapidly  effected  by  the  new  London 
County  Council;  and  we  shall  aim  to  keep  before 
our  readers  constantly  whatever  is  most  instruc- 
tive and  important  in  municipal  reform  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 


The  Church  in  America,  by  the  organizing  of 
good  citizenship  classes  among  its  young  people, 
and  by  other  means,  can  exert  a  distinct  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  highest  value,  in  this 
matter  of  political  reform.  The  Church  indeed, 
which  to  our  thinking  deserves  great  credit  alto- 
gether in  these  days  for  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
waking  up,  deserves  special  credit  for  its  new 
social  and  political  interests.  Few  things  are 
more  hopeful  than  the  way  in  which  the  great 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  includes  so 
many  of  the  young  people  of  our  churches,  is 
recognizing  its  duty  to  train  its  members  for  good 
citizenship.  We  have  been  hearing  much  in 
this  time,  both  in  England  and  America,  about 
the  "  Civic  Church."  The  currency  and  popu- 
larity of  the  term,  and  the  spirit  which  begat  it, 
witness  to  a  great  new  impulse  in  church  circles, 
and  a  new  conception  of  rehgious  duty.  We  need 
a  more  political  spirit  in  our  churches,  a  spirit 
like  that  which  was  in  the  old  Puritan  ministers 
and  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Jewish  prophecy  is  politics.     We  have  made  their 


politics  our  religion.  We  wish  that  we  could 
make  our  own  that.  We  wish  that  we  were  not 
such  antiquarians  and  foreigners  in  religion. 


We  are  told  sometimes  that  this  habit  of  ap- 
pealing to  municipal  pride,  this  strong  stress  on 
local  matters,  is  something  that  tends  to  make 
men  narrow,  that  tends  to  limit  their  interests  and 
make  them  smaller  men.  This  is  false,  and  very 
ridiculous.  The  man  whose  heart  goes  out  must 
warmly  to  his  next-door  neighbor  is  the  man  who 
will  do  the  most  always  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  Strong  local 
patriotism  does  not  hinder  but  only  stimulates  and 
feeds  the  national  and  cosmopolitan  interests  of 
every  true  man.  We  do  not  wish  to  boast  too 
much  of  our  own  city  of  Boston  or  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  but  we  like  to  think  that  Boston 
and  Massachusetts,  which  surely  have  ever  had  as 
strong  a  local  pride  and  patriotism  as  any  city  or 
state  in  the  country,  have  also  been  the  great 
centres  of  the  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty 
against  all  false  notions  of  state  rights,  and  also, 
we  believe,  centres  of  the  broadest  and  deepest 
devotion  to  humanity.  If  we  would  serve  America 
and  the  world  to-day,  let  us  fix  our  thoughts 
sharply  on  our  own  city  or  our  own  town,  on 
that  particular  section  of  America  with  which  we 
have  day  by  day  the  most  to  do.  Be  very  sure 
that  the  best  way  for  us  to  promote  municipal 
reform  in  America,  and  so  to  promote  the 
general  cause  of  pure  politics  in  America,  is  not 
by  general  essays  on  municipal  reform,  nor  by 
national  conventions  on  municipal  reform,  but  by 
seeing  to  it  that  that  city  wherein  we  ourselves  do 
dwell  is  made  pure  and  good,  that  its  laws  are 
made  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  the  men  who  are  called  to  adminis- 
ter its  high  offices  are  the  men  of  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  highest  wisdom  to  be  found  within 
its  borders. 


OMNIBUS. 


On  St.  Valentine's  Day. 


For  Me, 


At  my  window  ledge  sat  the  first  spring  bird, 

Singing  with  all  his  might; 
But  I  wish,  sweetheart,  you  too  had  heard, 

And  read  his  song  aright; 
For  the  red  sun  rose  on  the  frosty  hill, 

And  lighted  the  rosy  lea, 
And  the  bluebird  flew,  and  his  voice  was  still, 

Yet  something  still  sang  to  me. 

He  thought  of  his  mate  just  over  the  way, 

In  coat  of  softest  blue. 
And  I  of  somebody,  who  shall  say? 

What  somebody  could  but  you? 
And  the  red  sun  shone  on  the  frosty  lea, 

And  sprinkled  the  frost  with  pearls; 
But  what  did  the  bluel^ird  sing  to  me, 

O  sweetest  and  best  of  girls? 

WintJirop  Packard. 


I  WOULD  not  say  her  form  or  face 
Possesses  a  surpassing  grace; 
And  daintier  hands  than  hers,  I  trow. 
Have  soothed  the  weary,  aching  brow; 
And  fairer  cheeks  and  brighter  eyes 
Have  waked  enraptured  lovers'  sighs;  — 
Yet  in  those  eyes  one  charm  I  see, 
It  is  a  look  of  love  for  me. 

Her  voice  has  not  the  wondrous  power 
To  lure,  likeper^me  in  the  flower; 
Nor  word  of  hers  e'er  stirred  the  sense 
By  its  resistless  eloquence; 
Her  smile  only  reveals  the  good. 
True  heart  of  noble  womanhood;  — 
Yet  charms  in  voice  and  smile  I  see. 
For  both  speak  wealth  of  love  for  me. 

yjtella  Cocke, 
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Spinning  Song. 

A  LASSIE,  one  day,  a-spinnin'  was  sittin', 

A-sittin'  a-spinnin'  was  she; 
Her  granny  sat  noddin'  along  with  her  knittin', 

A-knittin'  and  noddin'  was  she.     ' 
Right  gayly  the  wheel  was  a-whirrin'  and  clinkin', 
Full  brightly  the  sun  in  the  west  was  a-sinkin', 
And  gladly  the  lassie  was  smilin'  and  thinkin', 

A-thinkin'  and  smilin'  was  she. 

Now — 
When  a  lassie  alone  sits  busy  a-spinnin', 
There's  apt  to   be  workin'  done  —  in  the  begin- 
nin'. 

Whiles  thus  the  lass  sat,  a-workin'  and  hummin', 

Whiles  workin'  and  hummin'  was  she, 
A  laddie,  by  accident,  happened  to  come  in;  — 

Oh,  quite  by  chance  happen'd  in  he ! 
Says,  "  Bonny  maid,  glpdly  would  I  be  assistin'; 
Thy  granny  is  noddin',  thy  thread  is  a-twistin'." 
-Sooth,  how  could  the  bonny  lass  think  o'  resist- 
in'? 

Says,  "  Gentle  sir,  welcome  to  thee." 

Ah!  — 
When  a  lass  and  a  laddie  sit  down  to  a  spinnin'. 
There's  apt  to  be  somethin'  a-spinnin'  but  Unen ! 

Now,  somethin'  was  ailin'  or  up  with  the  spinnin', 

Which  nobody's  able  to  see; 
And  nothin'  was  goin'  like  in  the  beginnin',  — 

Whatever  the  matter  could  be  ! 
The  spindle  all  sorts  o'  queer  notions  was  takin', 
And  the  thread  was  so  often  a-snarlin'  or  break- 
in'. 
That  granny  awoke,  —  and  oh  !  on  awakin'. 
How  wide  her  old  eyes  open'd  she  ! 
For— 
When  a  lass  and  a  laddie've  been  sittin'   a-spin- 
nin', 
There's   apt  to've  been   somethin'  of  M'ooin'  and 
winnin'. 

Percy  Wallace  MacKaye. 


In  Eighteen  Forty-Three. 

There  was  a  comet  in  the  sky, 

A  rumor  on  the  breeze, 
And  fears  that  had  no  form  nor  cry 

Hung  shivering  in  the  trees. 
Each  evening  brought  its  warning  call. 

Each  morn  its  sign  to  see. 
And  prophets  said  the  sun  would  fall 

In  eighteen  forty-three. 

Good  men  read  Daniel,  Luke  and  John 

And  Matthew  through  and  through; 
And  bad  men  put  clean  linen  on, 

And  hired  a  Sunday  pew. 
O'er  every  turnpike  wonder  walked, 

Or  sped  on  trembling  wheels, 
To  stand  where  Elder  Miller  talked 

About  the  "  seven  seals." 
O  dread  to  seize  and  doom  to  shake 

The  slumbering  Sadducee ! 
O  joy  for  waiting  saints  awake 

In  eighteen  forty-three ! 


My  grandsire  lived  in  Killingwood, 

A  Christian  calm  and  wise; 
He  never  on  the  mount  had  stood 

With  visions  in  his  eyes; 
But  well  he  loved  (jod's  ancient  word, 

And  in  his  peaceful  way 
He  smiled  to  see  New  England  stirred 

At  news  of  judgment  day. 
"The  med'cine  of  a  solemn  thought 

Cures  many  souls,"  quoth  he, 
*'  If  Gabriel's  trump  shall  sound  or  not 

In  eighteen  forty-three." 

No  idle  watch  in  steeple-tops. 

No  new  <*  ascension  robe  "; 
With  patient  care  to  house  his  crops 

Still  labored  Granther  Job. 
He  found  beneath  his  Bible  lid 

His  duty  straight  and  plain ; 
And  like  him  felt  —  and  like  him  did  — 

His  daughter  Lucy  Jane, 
"  To  fill  in  faith  my  place  and  lot 

Is  life  enough,"  quoth  she, 
"  If  Gabriel's  trump  shall  sound  or  not 

In  eighteen  forty-three." 

Came  riding  every  Sunday  night 

With  speed  from  Guilford  town 
To  Killingwood  a  sturdy  wight 

Whose  name  was  Gideon  Brown. 
From  grandam,  and  from  granther  too, 

I  mind  his  welcome  well, 
But  why  Aunt  Lucy  loved  him  so 

I  was  too  young  to  tell. 
Or  why,  when  souls  on  terror's  brink 

Stood  shuddering,  he  and  she 
So  blithesomely  could  talk  and  think 

Of  eighteen  forty-three. 

The  autumn  passed.     Seth  Arnold's  fruit 

Ungathered  fell,  and  froze; 
Tim  Waldo's  corn  stood  on  the  root. 

And  caught  the  early  snows; 
John  Blain  forgot  his  starving  sheep, 

Elnathan  Grant  his  steers;  — 
With  heaven  so  nigh,  the  wealth  was  cheap 

That  cost  the  toil  of  years. 
All  debts  were  buried  in  the  maze 

Of  mystery  soon  to  be, 
And  bankrupts  hailed  the  coming  days 

Of  eighteen  forty-three. 

All  winter,  gathering  force  and  flood, 

The  advent  craze  swept  by. 
Till  half  the  homes  of  Killingwood 

Had  heard  the  "midnight  cry  "; 
But  prompt  as  Sabbath  sun  went  down, 

In  haste  with  whip  and  rein 
Came  Gideon  Brown  from  Guilford  town 

To  court  Aunt  Lucy  Jane. 
And  fireside  joy  took  advent  tunes. 

And  love  in  every  key 
Sang  in  and  out  the  early  moons 

Of  eighteen  forty-three. 

Sometimes  a  fervent  neighbor's  zeal 
The  cottage  peace  would  storm. 

Till  grandam  heard  the  doom  day  peal. 
And  saw  its  awful  form. 
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"  Alas,"  she  sighed,  "  for  human  plans. 

When  fire  burns  up  the  globe  !  " 
*'  We'll  have  a  house  not  made  with  hands 

That  day,"  smiled  Granther  Job ; 
And  Gideon  in  his  hopeful  mood 

Thought  Lucy  would  agree 
That  matches  made  in  heaven  were  good 

For  eighteen  forty-three. 

Sometimes  from  school,  where  children's  chat 

Rehearsed  the  ruling  theme, 
I  brought  strange  news  of  this  or  that, 

Or  told  a  startling  dream. 
They  vowed  the  very  date  was  read 

On  Preacher  Campbell's  wall. 
And  time  in  April  (so  it  said) 

Would  end  for  good  and  all. 
I  loved  a  quick  millennium. 

And  once  by  granther's  knee 
I  said  my  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come 

In  eighteen  forty-three." 

But  April  brought  no  dire  event; 

The  summer  turned  to  fall, 
And  grandam's  eggs  to  market  went, 

And  granther's  corn  grew  tall. 
While  some,  whose  faith  to  frenzy  ran, 

Saw  in  each  sun  that  rose 
The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

Whose  hour  no  mortal  knows; 
And  every  Lord's  Day  sun  that  set, 

From  annual  A  to  Z, 
Shone  white  in  Gideon's  alphabet 

Of  eighteen  forty-three. 

All  signs  had  failed  but  one.     I  guessed 

Its  whispered  meaning  plain. 
Millennium  left  all  the  rest 

And  took  Aunt  Lucy  Jane. 
I  heard  the  parson's  sleigh-bells  clink; 

Folks  ran  up-stairs  and  down ; 
I  smelled  inside  the  chimney  chink 

The  goose  done  savory  brown; 
But  whether  goose  or  duck  or  grouse, 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  me  : 
There  was  a  wedding  in  the  house 

In  eighteen  forty-three. 

Theron  Brown. 


To  A  Thief. 

You  say  you've  robbed  me  of  one  violet,  — 
I  saw  you  pluck  and  tear  it  heedlessly. 
Ah  no,  sweet  thief,  that  is  not  all  your  debt, 
For  you  steal  many  things  no  eye  can  see. 
You  take  my  peace  of  mind  that  was  fast  set. 
You  rob  me  of  my  sleep  that  once  was  free. 
You  take  my  whole,  whole  loyal  heart,  —  and  yet 
You  will  not  crown  your  theft  by  taking  —  me  ! 
yulia  P.  Dabney. 


A  Difficult  Art. 

"  What  am  I  reading,"  Kitty? 

A  mournful  lover's  strain. 
He  sang  this  plaintive  ditty 

Because  he  loved  in  vain. 
He  tried  — as  I  am  trying — 

To  win  a  maiden's  heart, 
And  here  we  find  him  crying, 

To  ease  the  painful  smart. 

And  shall  I  read  it  to  you? 

You'll  find  it  rather  strange; 
Not  quite  the  way  I  woo  you. 

But  then,  you'll  like  the  change. 
Not  in  the  modern  fashion 

This  lover  vents  his  rage; 
A  burst  of  frenzied  passion 

Leaps  from  the  ancient  page. 

"  Alas  !  my  tablets  are  returned ! 

Away  you  fatal  bits  of  board  ! 
My  curses  on  you  ;  you  have  earned 

The  shelter  which  the  streets  afford. 
I  throw  you  there  for  passing  wheels  ; 

You  might  remind  me  of  her  loss  ; 
How  could  you  bear  my  fond  appeals, — 

Your  wood  was  from  the  gibbefs  cross  ! 


"  Your  wax,  Pll  wager,  came  from  bees 

Who  sucked  the  poison  hemlock  bough  ; 
So7ne  prosy  jtidge''s  dull  decrees 

Is  all  you'' re  fit  for  holding  now. 
You've  proved  unworthy  of  my  trust, 

And  added  sorrow  to  my  lot. 
May  you  be  ground  to  vilest  dust ! 

Lie  there,  and  ?noulder,  till  you  rot  I  " 

You  see,  she  had  refused  him; 

He  met  "  the  common  fate." 
Though  why  she  so  misused  him 

Historians  don't  state. 
He  must  have  thought  it  chilling 

To  find  a  girl  in  Rome 
As  cruelly  unwilUng 

As  those  we  have  at  home. 


And  do  you  wonder,  dearest, 

That  I  can  do  no  more 
Than  he,  who  came  the  nearest 

To  learning  Cupid's  lore  ? 
His  name,  —  perhaps  you  know  it; 

The  man  we're  reading  of 
Was  Ovid,  the  old  poet. 

Who  wrote  "  The  Art  of  Love  !  " 

Harry  Romaine. 
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NEW   HAMPSHIRE  AT  THE  WORLD'S   FAIR. 

By  E.  M.  Shaw. 


,Y  the  grace  of  God 
and  the'persistency 
with  which  one 
Robert  Tufton 
Mason,  a  grandson 
of  John  Mason,  ad- 
hered to  the  rights 
of  his  ancestor,  that 
part  of  New  Eng- 
land now  called 
New  Hampshire 
became  one  of  the 
original  thirteen 
states.  The  early 
settlers  of  the 
province  of  New 
Hampshire  clustered  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua  and  along  the  shores 
of  Great  Bay,  —  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the 
state.  "  Here  they  could  have  land  for 
the  taking;  its  value  depended  then,  as 
now,  on  the  labor  expended.  Here  they 
could  grow ;  and  their  children  in  com- 
ing generations  would  rival,  m  store  of 
worldly  goods  and  in  mental  culture,  the 
descendants  of  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
They  were  fishermen,  farmers,  laborers, 
and  servants ;  some  of  them  ignorant  of 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  superstitious, 
imbued  with  the  ignorance  of  the  times ; 
some  of  the  Established  Church,  some 
Puritans,  but  all  pious  after  a  fashion. 
They  were    self-reliant  and   law-abiding, 
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and,  being  left  a  few  years  without  lawful 
authority  over  them,  were  competent  to 
establish  a  little  state  of  their  own." 
This  in  good  time  they  did,  and  the  state 
has  grown  in  importance  and  in  the  va- 
riety of  its  interests  ;  we  have  to  consider 
it  here  as  it  participated  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
httle  state  of  New  Hampshire,  with  less 
than  twenty  miles  of  seacoast,  sandwiched 
in  between  Maine  and  Vermont,  with 
Canada  at  her  head  and  Massachusetts 
at  her  feet,  with  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
surface  unfit  for  cultivation  and  more 
than  half  of  it  covered  with  forest,  could 
compete  agriculturally  with  states  possess- 
ing a  more  favorable  soil  and  climate. 
The  disadvantages  were  due  to  the  topo- 
graphical character  of  the  state ;  but 
while  they  might  confine  her  agricultural 
productions  to  a  smaller  area,  they  would 
at  the  same  time  compel  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  and  kindred  in- 
terests, which  innumerable  mountain 
streams  and  other  natural  features  of  the 
state  seemed  so  remarkably  to  favor. 
Nature  has  not  lavished  her  bounties  ex- 
clusively on  any  one  part  of  our  country  ; 
she  does  not  fail  to  give  to  each,  to  com- 
pensate for  disadvantages,  a  certain  kind 
or  degree  of  advantage,  which,  if  rightly 
improved,  must  result  in  abundant  pro- 
gress.    New  Hampshire  has  learned  this 
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lesson.  Her  sons  have  ceased  to  till  the 
soil  of  her  lowlands  and  rocky  hillsides 
in  the  manner  their  fathers  did.  When 
no  money  could  be  made  at  home,  her 
children  migrated,  and  are  to-day  counted 
among  the  most  enterprising  of  the  citi- 
zens of  other  states  and  territories. 
Those  left  behind,  finding  there  was 
nothing  but  the  hardest  work  in  cultivat- 
ing the  old  farms  in  the  ancient  ways, 
have  turned  their  attention  in  other 
directions,  and,  recognizing  the  changed 
conditions  of  business,  the  demands  of 
busy  manufacturing  centres  for  a  differ- 
ent class  of  farm  products,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  our  railroads  could  trans- 
port these  products  to  distant  places, 
have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  raise 
crops  in  competition  with  the  newer  and 
more  fertile  states,  and  now  produce 
those  which  others  cannot  easily  furnish, 
and  for  which  there  is,  and  always  will 
be,  a  demand  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  real  value  of  every  act,  whether  of 
an  individual  or  a  state,  is  measured  by 
its  good  results.  These  come  in  differ- 
ent forms  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. To  neither  the  state  nor  the 
individual  are  the  results  always  apparent 
immediately,  but  they  are  sure.  What  is 
to  be  the  benefit  to  New  Hampshire  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  of 
her  participation  in  its  marvellous  activi- 
ties? Now  that  the  Exposition  is  closed, 
it  is  well  for  New  Hampshire,  as  for 
every  state,  to  review  what  she  did,  to 
summarize  the  labors  of  her  Commission, 
and  to  leave  for  the  future  a  record  of 
her  part. 

When  by  act  of  Congress  provision 
was  made  for  celebrating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  continent,  and  invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  the  various  states  to  participate 
in  the  same  by  "an  exhibition  of  their 
arts,  industries,  and  manufactures,  and 
the  products  of  the  soil,  mine,  and  sea," 
New  Hampshire  readily  responded,  and 
at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1891 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  ''  the  Board  of  World's  Fair 
Managers  may  erect,  on  the  site  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  a  suitable  build- 
ing to  be  known  as  the  New   Hampshire 


Building,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars."  While  at  the  time  of 
its  appropriation  this  was  deemed  a  large 
sum  and  amply  sufficient,  it  became 
evident  to  those  who  visited  Chicago 
during  the  summer  of  1892,  saw  what 
was  being  done  by  other  states,  and  com- 
prehended the  magnitude  which  the  Ex- 
position was  sure  to  attain,  that  the  sum 
would  be  insufficient  to  suitably  represent 
the  Commonwealth  and  do  her  the  credit 
which  she  deserved  as  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  states.  A  further  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  was  therefore  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  of  1893,  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  amount  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  exhibits  from  New  Hampshire 
were  limited  to  the  departments  of 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts,  Ma- 
chinery, Electricity,  Mines  and  Mining, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Anthropol- 
ogy. In  all  these  departments  many  of 
the  states  made  exhibits  far  beyond  those 
from  New  Hampshire,  but  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  Commissioners  from  the  beginning 
to  show  only  productions  of  real  merit, 
and  to  discourage  all  others.  The  result 
was  that,  while  the  number  of  exhibits 
was  limited,  the  quality  was  of  a  high 
character,  as  we  trust  this  account  will 
show,  and  especially  when  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  exhibits  recommended 
for  awards  is  considered. 

In  the  department  of  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  were  to  be  seen  the 
products  of  our  mills,  both  woollen  and 
cotton,  which  have  for  more  than  half  a 
century  placed  their  goods  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  worlds. 

In  1823,  Alfred  S.  Sawyer,  well  known 
at  that  time  as  a  clothier,  established  a 
small  mill  on  the  Bellamy  River  in  Dover. 
Gradually  the  concern  advanced  the 
character  of  its  products,  until  to-day  the 
Sawyer  Woollen  Mills,  with  its  extensive 
plant,  is  making  a  high  grade  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods,  with  a  capital  of 
$600,000.  This  firm  made  a  fine  dis- 
play, and  received  two  awards,  one  for 
each  class  of  its  manufactures. 

The  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Somersworth,  and  the  Cocheco 
Mills  of  Dover,  each  with  a  manufac- 
turing history  of   more  than    fifty  years, 
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exhibited  the  products  of  their  mills,  and 
the  merits  of  each  were  recognized  by  a 
medal  and  diploma. 

The  extensive  cotton  mills  in  Nashua 
—  the  Jackson  and  Nashua  companies  — 
united,  and  made  one  valuable    exhibit. 


every  exhibit  of  our  textile  industries  re- 
ceived an  award. 

Three  New  Hampshire  establishments 
were  represented  in  Machinery  Hall ;  and 
to  these  seven  awards  were  recommended 
by  the  judges.     Very  prominent  in  this 
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The  products  of  these  mills  are  known  the 
world  over.  Wherever  "  standard  sheet- 
ings "  are  sold,  there  the  celebrated  brand, 
"  Indian  Head,"  made  by  the  Jackson 
Company,  is  to  be  found  ;  and  the  Nashua 
Company,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
experience  of  recent  years  in  manufactur- 
ing, annually  ships  its  goods  to  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Among  the  manufactories  of  a  more 
recent  date  established  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, those  of  Manchester,  one  of  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  made  a  notable 
exhibit.  The  products  of  these  mills 
were  shown  in  one  case,  and  occupied  a 
prominent  position  among  the  manufac- 
tured exhibits.  These  mills  —  the  Amos- 
keag,  the  Stark,  and  the  Amory  —  were 
each  granted  an  award.  Many  of  the 
smaller  manufactories  also  exhibited  their 
products ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  their 
credit  and  to  the  credit  of  the   state  that 


department  were  the  exhibits  of  the  Page 
Belting  Company  of  Concord.  Their 
display  consisted  of  belting,  and  was  con- 
fined largely  to  belts  of  unusual  magni- 
tude, and  especially  to  those  used  in  the 
transmission  of  power  for  electrical  pur- 
poses. Here  could  be  seen  the  largest 
belt  ever  made  in  the  world,  —  a  three-ply 
belt,  203  feet  long,  102  inches  wide, 
weighing  5,176  pounds,  and  consuming 
in  its  construction  the  hides  of  569  large 
oxen.  This  company  also  made  a  spe- 
cial display  of  link  belts,  one  of  which 
was  also  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  manu- 
factured. It  was  201  feet  long,  60  inches 
wide,  and  was  composed  of  412,390  dif- 
ferent pieces.  Belts  in  motion  were  also 
shown,  being  found  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment where  power  was  required, 
nearly  a  hundred  of  them  being  used  on 
the  different  electrical  machines  in  the 
Exposition.     A  special  feature  of  these 
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running  belts  was  the  two  tandem  belts, 
both  driven  from  one  pulley,  and  running 
from  the  ''Allis"  engine.  They  were 
three-ply,  one  of  them  being  72  inches 
wide  and  148  feet  long,  the  other  71  inches 
wide  and  184  feet  long,  running  at  a  speed 
of  over  a  mile  —  5,600  feet — a  minute, 
and  transmitting  more  than  2,000  horse- 
powers. For  this  unparalleled  display  of 
belting  the  judges  recommended  the 
granting  of  two  medals  and  two  diplomas, 
describing  them  as  the  highest  awards 
given  at  the  Exposition  for  an  exhibit  of 
this  character. 

In  the  Electrical  Department  this  com- 
pany also  made  a  remarkable  exhibit.  The 
location  was  admirably  chosen  for  the  dis- 
play, being  an  end  as  well  as  a  corner  space. 
A  beautiful  pavilion  was  constructed,  en- 
tirely of  leather,  representing  the  various 
styles  of  belting  used  on  electrical  ma- 
chines, made  by  this  company. 

In  this  same  department  the  Flather 
Company,  of  Nashua,  made  an  exhibit  of 
four  of  their  celebrated  iron-working 
machines,  —  one  screw  machine,  one 
screw  cutting  engine  lathe,  one  planing 
machine,  and  one  hand  reaming  machine. 


These  machines  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  the  nicest  work. 
Many  of  them  are  sold  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  accuracy  and  the  most  perfect 
mechanical  results  are  demanded.  To 
each  of  these  machines  an  award  was 
recommended. 

The  conditions  of  business  in  the 
manufacturing  world  are  such  as  to  de- 
mand the  same  nicety  in  woodworking 
machinery  as  in  iron.  To  supply  this 
demand  the  John  A.  White  Company,  of 
Dover,  made  a  fine  display  of  their  cele- 
brated woodworking  machinery.  This 
exhibit,  as  well  as  all  others  from  New 
Hampshire  in  this  department,  received 
an  award. 

Few  industries  represented  at  the  Ex- 
position attracted  more  attention  than 
the  shoe  and  leather  industry,  and  few 
exhibits  were  visited  by  more  people  than 
those  showing  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
In  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Building  could  be 
seen  boots  and  shoes  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, in  every  condition,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product.  In  no 
other  industry  in  our  country  has  greater 
improvement  been   made,   especially   in 
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machinery  necessary  to  cheap 
and  rapid  production,  than  in 
that  of  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  New 
Hampshire  furnished  her. 
quota  of  this  machinery. 
The  Rockingham  Machine 
Company  of  Exeter,  and  the 
S.  A.  Felton  Son  Company  of 
Manchester,  made  a  display 
of  their  machines  ;  and  these, 
as  well  as  every  other  ma- 
chine exhibited  from  our 
state,  received  awards.  The 
products  of  these  establish- 
ments are  not  only  being  ex- 
tensively sought  for  in  this 
country,  but  are  being  sent 
abroad  to  supply  the  demand 
for  American-made  ma- 
chines. 

The  wonderful  increase  of 
the  mining  industry  in  this- 
country,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  remarkable  new  machinery  to 
facilitate  its  rapid  and  economical  prose- 
cution. An  interesting  exhibit  of  special 
mining  and  quarrying  machinery  was  that 
of  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  of 
Claremont,  thirteen  machines  being 
shown,  consisting  of  diamond-pointed 
core  drills,  used  for  prospecting  mineral 
lands  to  determine  their  value  in  advance 
of  mining  operations  ;  machinery  for  min- 
ing, conveying,  and  loading  coal ;  chan- 
nellers  and  gadders  for  stone  quarries,  — 
the  exhibit  occupying  2,000  square  feet  of 
space.  Machinery  of  this  company's 
manufacture  is  shipped  to  the  mming 
regions  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  South 
Africa,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  the  state  as  well  as  the 
company  that  each  of  the  thirteen  ma- 
chines was  granted  an  award. 

New  Hampshire  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  superior  character  of  its  granite. 
It  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  architects  and 
builders.  Some  of  the  most  important 
edifices  in  our  country  are  constructed  of 
New  Hampshire  granite.  New  Hampshire 
is  the  Granite  state.  The  National  Library 
building  at  Washington  is  now  being 
built  of  stone  from  the  Concord  quarries. 


THE   DANA,   TUCKER   &    CO.   EXHIBIT. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  for  space  for  our  mineral  exhibits, 
a  strike  was  prevailing  in  nearly  all  the 
quarries  of  New  England,  and  it  was 
found  difficult  to  procure  exhibits  from 
individuals  such  as  would  properly  rep- 
resent this  important  industry.  The 
most  that  could  be  done  was  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  our  commercial  granite  and 
such  manufactured  specimens  as  individ- 
uals would  contribute.  The  commercial 
granite  was  in  blocks  four  and  twelve 
inches  square,  gathered  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  In  connection  with 
these  exhibits,  specimens  of  moulded 
granite,  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Moulded  Granite  Company  of  Keene, 
were  shown.  This  material,  from  a  re- 
cently invented  process,  is  made  from 
New  Hampshire  granite,  and  when  pul- 
verized and  worked  into  ^  plastic  condi- 
tion is  easily  moulded  i>to  any  form  de- 
sired. After  being  subniitted  to  a  pow- 
erful pressure  in  moulis,  it  is  burned  like 
common  pottery,  ^he  result  is  an  im- 
mense saving  froF^  the  slow  and  tedious 
labor  of  hand  (y  machine  cutting.  The 
most  importaF<:  and  interesting  fact  con- 
cerning it  is  <^^hat  the  blocks  when  burned 
are  impervious  to  water  and  indestructi- 
ble   by  z'^^-     Articles   of    manufactured 
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granite,  of  different  ornamental  forms, 
were  also  exhibited.  Mica  and  its  asso- 
ciated minerals  were  shown  extensively 
by  the  Palermo  Mica  Company  of  North 
Groton.  To  these  various  exhibits  four 
awards  were  recommended.  To  the 
state  an  award  was  recommended  for  its 
display  of  granite,  ''as  representing  an 
important  industry,  and  for  the  most  ex- 
cellent quality  of  its  stone,  and  its  adapt- 
ability to  a  variety  of  uses."  An  award 
was  recommended  to  the  state  for  its  dis- 
play of  mica,  as  it  "  deserved  an  award 
on  account  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  represents  the  products  of  the 
mine."  The  Palermo  Mica  Company 
also  received  an  award  for  its  display. 

Compared  with  many  of  the  exhibits 
from  the  large  agricultural  states,  as  well 
as  those  from  foreign  countries,  it  may 
be  said  that  New  Hampshire  made  but 
an  insignificant  display.  It  was  only  in 
quality  and  in  the  amount  of  the  different 
grains  per  acre,  that  she  stood  a  peer  of 
the  best.  It  has  long  been  known  by 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  census  department,  that  in 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  cereals 
of  our  country,  notably  corn.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  excelled  in  amount  per  acre  by 
only  one  state,  and  in  value  by  none.  In 
many  of  the  other  agricultural  produc- 
tions the  same  high  standard  obtains. 
The  percentage  of  awards  to  the  total 
number  of  exhibits  in  this  department 
shows  their  quality,  as  estimated  by  the 
jurors  of  the  different  classes  :  Of  wheat, 
forty-four  per  cent ;  oats,  eighteen  per 
cent;  corn,  fifty  per  cent;  barley,  one 
hundred  per  cent;  rye,  seventy-five  per 
cent ;  buckwheat,  forty  per  cent ;  and 
dairy  products,  sixty-seven  per  cent.  Of 
maple  products  every  exhibit  received  an 
award. 

In  all  the  dements  of  good  farming. 
New  Hampshii-  has  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  The  ''  abandoned  farm " 
cry  is  misleading.  While  there  are  many 
farms  where  the  Oidinary  methods  of 
cultivation  have  been  iJ^andoned,  as  they 
should  be,  this  only  show:  the  intelligence 
and  good  sense  of  then  owners;  they 
have  simply  "  abandoned  "  ^he  tillage  of 
thousands  of  stubborn  acres,  ^nd  turned 
them  into  the   sweetest  and    richest  pas- 


turage for  their  herds  of  kine, —  literally 
"  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills."  Their 
attention  has  been  directed  to  an  easier 
and  better  way  of  procuring  a  subsistence, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  ^75,000,000  in  our 
savings  banks, — more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  the  amount  in  all  the  savings 
banks  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  amount  per 
capita  exceeded  by  only  one  state  in  the 
Union. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  Dairy  Department  was  the 
display  of  butter.  New  Hampshire's  dis- 
play of  butter  was  the  most  remarkable 
and  satisfactory  of  all  her  agricultural  ex- 
hibits,—  practically  unequalled.  It  has 
been  well  known  by  a  few  buyers  that 
the  products  of  the  creameries  and  pri- 
vate dairies  of  New  Hampshire  have 
been  of  a  high  standard.  It  remained 
for  this  display  at  Chicago  to  extend  this 
knowledge,  and  to  show  to  butter  buyers 
and  butter  consumers  that  the  products 
of  her  dairies  were  nowhere  excelled. 
Other  New  England  states  have  long 
been  noted  for  the  high  character  of 
their  butter;  but  New  Hampshire  has 
shown  at  the  great  Exposition  that  as  a 
butter  producer  she  is  the  peer  of  the 
highest.  Probably  to  none  was  this  more 
of  a  surprise  than  to  her  own  people. 
They  had  not  fully  realized  the  possibili- 
ties that  lay  scattered  on  every  hillside  of 
their  fair  state,  only  awaiting  the  skilful 
hand  and  the  intelHgent  and  enterprising 
brain  to  utilize  them.  Other  states  have 
made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  an  ex- 
cellent article,  which  will  always  be 
eagerly  sought  for  in  the  great  markets ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  our  state 
should  not  range  herself  alongside  the 
best,  bringing  to  the  pockets  of  her  citi- 
zens untold  wealth,  and  supplanting,  by 
the  excellence  of  her  dairy  products, 
those  compounds  and  counterfeits  now 
extensively  sold  everywhere  in  open 
market. 

There  were  four  different  exhibits  of 
dairy  products, —  in  June,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  Five  different  classes 
of  butter  were  exhibited.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  in  all  the  exhibits,  and  in  every 
class  of  each.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  exhibits  made  by  her,  one 
hundred    and    three     received    awards. 
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New  Hampshire  secured  the  highest 
average  score  of  all  the  classes  in  any 
state,  being  95.36  points  out  of  a  possible 
one  hundred.  This  result  has  increased 
local  interest  in  butter-niaking ;  new 
creameries  are  being  established ;  new 
markets  are  opening  for  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts ;  and  better  prices  are  readily 
obtained.  Our  farmers,  leaving  be-  T 
hind  them  the  old  methods  of  farming, 
are  promptly  comprehending  that  the 
soil,  climate,  air,  water,  and  the  sweet 
growth  on  their  hillside  pastures  are 
just  what  are  needed  for  the  highest 
attainments  in  the  making  of  good 
butter.  The  ad- 
vantages that  will 
accrue  to  New 
Hampshire  from  this 
experience  at  Chi- 
cago can  hardly  be 
estimated.  The 
people  of  the  state 
have  reason  to  bless 
the  men  connected 
with  our  Dairyman's 
Association,    whose 


for  the  excellent  (juality  of  her  apjjles. 
Her  soil,  esi)ecially  near  the  foothills  of 
her  mountains,  and  even  well  uj)  their 
rocky  sides,  is  remarkably  well  adajjted 
to  the  raising  of  winter  fruit.  The  high 
quality  of  this  fruit  is  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  makes  the  sap  of  the  maple- 


m 
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THE   FLUME. 
FRANCONIA   NOTCH 


WILLEY    BROOK    BRIDGE,   CRAWFORD    NOTCH. 

TRANSPARENCIES    IN    THE    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    STATE    BUILDING. 

persistent  advocacy  of  the   exhibit,  and 
whose  unwearied  efforts  in  showing  what 
New  Hampshire   could  do,  have  placed 
her  in  this  respect  where  she  belongs. 
New  Hampshire  has  always  been  noted 


GAl  K  OF  CRAWFORD   NOTCH, 

tree,  the  milk  of  the 
New  Hampshire  cow, 
and  consequently  the 
butter  from  the  dairy, 
the  best  of  their  kind 
in  the  world.  The  ex- 
hibit of  fruit  was  con- 
fined to  two  sections  of 
the  state,  and  was  made 
by  two  individuals. 
This  was  principally  of 
apples.  It  was  all  from 
the  crop  of  1893,  and 
was  of  so  high  a  char- 
acter as  to  receive  an 
award  for  its  superior  excellence.  This 
fine  display  only  demonstrated  what  New 
Hampshire  could  do  in  this  direction, 
were  she  to  give  the  matter  careful  con- 
sideration and  intelligent  action.  The 
lesson  learned  by  the  dairymen,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Dairyman's  Association,  also  taught 
our  farmers  the  necessity  of  concerted 
action  in  this  direction ;  and  during  the 
winter  of  1893-4  a  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  l3een  formed,  composed  of 
the  most  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
fruit  growers  in  the  state. 

The  educational  exhibit  was  not  fairly 
representative  of  the  state,  as  many  cities 
and  towns  from  which  much  might  have 
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been  expected  failed  to  participate. 
During  the  months  when  these  exhibits 
should  have  been  prepared,  no  space  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building  had  been  as- 
signed to  New  Hampshire,  nor  was  it 
certain  that  any  would  be.  This  uncer- 
tainty occasioned  delay,  and  finally  a 
lethargy  and  lack  of  interest  which 
proved  to  be  fatal. 

The  Scientific  Department  of  Dart- 
mouth College  made  a  fine  showing  of 
drawings ;  and  the  Chemical  Department 
of  the  college  made  a  very  complete 
exhibit  of  students'  laboratory  work. 
Several  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions were  represented  by  photographs ; 
and  some  cities  and  towns  made  partial 
exhibits  of  work,  and  showed  photographs 
of  school  buildings.  The  village  schools 
of  Littleton  were  very  completely  and 
carefully  represented  by  mounted  draw- 
ings and  a  portfolio  of  primary  work, 
bound  volumes  of  work  in  language  and 
map  drawing,  a  display  of  pupils'  work 
in  written  papers,  and  an  excellent  and 
extensive  herbarium.  The  only  cities 
fully  represented  were  Nashua,  Dover, 
and  Portsmouth.  All  these  presented 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  drawings, 
mounted  and  bound,  and  of  pupils' 
written  work,  and  some  made  exhibits  of 


clay  modelling.  A  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Dover  exhibit  was  a  fine  set  of  relief 
maps  made  by  pupils.  Portsmouth  made 
a  large  and  creditable  exhibit  of  needle- 
work ;  and  Nashua,  a  fine  display  of 
work  in  language  and  literature,  in  many 
cases  illustrated,  and  all  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. The  Catholic  schools  of  the 
Manchester  diocese  also  made  a  magnifi- 
cent exhibit. 

The  exhibit  from  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  was  large  and  com- 
prehensive. On  wing  frames  and  on  the 
walls  was  displayed  the  work  of  pupils  of 
the  Training  School,  in  drawing,  color, 
etc.,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
high  school,  and  from  all  classes  in  the 
Normal  School.  The  Normal  School 
exhibit  comprised  the  range  of  work  in 
drawing  which  its  pupils  are  trained  to 
teach  through  the  various  grades  of  the 
Training  School,  and  a  complete  course 
of  charcoal  work  from  models.  There 
were  several  frames  of  photographs  of 
exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  school 
buildings,  and  of  pupils'  work  in  clay 
modelling.  The  written  work  of  pupils 
was  bound  in  volumes,  showing  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  throughout  the 
Training    and    Normal    School    courses. 
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and  also  illustrating  by  papers  and  by 
plans  of  lessons  the  methods  of  profes- 
sional instruction  and  training  in  teach- 
ing adopted  in  the  Normal  School.  The 
Training  School  referred  to- as  a  part  of 
the  Normal  School  system  consists  of  the 
schools  of  the  village  of  Plymouth,  where 
the  Normal  School  is  located,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  These 
schools  are  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  institution.  This  peculiar  and 
exceedingly  valuable  feature  of  the  New 
Hampshire  system  enables  the  pupils  of 
the  Normal  School  to  become  proficient 
in  teaching  by  daily  practical  experience 
in  what  is  called  the  Training  School, 
under  the  direct  eye  of  the  principal. 
The  principles  of  teaching  taught  in  the 
Normal  School  proper  are  here  practi- 
cally illustrated  and  enforced. 

In  the  jostling,  seething  world  of  Jack- 
son Park  it  was  necessary  for  the  state 
to  provide  a  home  for  her  children,  not 


heads ;  a  rendezvous  for  friends  and 
families ;  a  ])lace  for  social  and  educa- 
tional gatherings ;  a  retired  spot,  where 
letters  could  be  written  and  messages  re- 
ceived from  home  ;  a  kind  of  "  wayside 
inn,"  where  the  sick  and  faint,  old  and 
young,  could  receive  comforting  ministra- 
tions. To  this  end  the  sum  of  $10,000 
was  appropriated.  The  location  of  this 
home  was  most  fortunate,  —  none  more 
so.  The  building  f^iced  directly  u]jon 
Lake  Michigan,  being  not  more  than  ten 
rods  from  its  uneasy  waters,  with  a  broad 
avenue  in  front,  and  was  a  continual 
and  delightful  remmder  of  innumerable 
seashore  and  lakeside  summer  homes  in 
the  East.  From  its  ample  piazzas  the 
lounging  crowd  seemed  never  tired  of 
watching  the  great  steamers  moving  up 
and  down  the  lake,  black  with  their  count- 
less thousands  of  sight-seers ;  and  the 
delicious  east  winds  that  almost  invariably 
came  over  the  waters  were  as  sweet  and 
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only  for  those  at  present  living  within  her 
borders,  but  for  the  wanderers  in  other 
states  and  other  lands  who  once  called 
her  "  mother,"  and  who  love  her  still ;  a 
resting  place   for    tired  feet  and   aching 


grateful  as  the  perfumed  airs  from  Araby 
the  Blest.  To  these  piazzas  the  public 
were  always  warmly  welcomed. 

The  building  was  designed   to  repre- 
sent a  Swiss  chalet,  a  mountain  house,  a 
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summer  home  among  the  hills,  planned 
for  summer  comfort  and  sight-seeing ; 
hence  its  ample  piazzas.  The  original 
design  involved  an  outside  brown-stain 
finish,  moss-grown  and  time-discolored ; 
but  for  some  reason  —  perhaps  by  order  of 
the  Park  authorities  —  it  was  painted  in 
light  colors,  thus  destroying  to  some  ex- 
tent the  original  artistic  idea.  With  this 
exception,  the  plan  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
George  B.  Howe  of  Boston,  formerly  of 
Concord,  was  substantially  carried  out. 


postmistress  was  always  at  the  service  of 
the  public.  At  the  end  of  the  room  facing 
the  entrance  was  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  balcony,  which  extended  around 
three  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  from 
which  it  was  pleasant  to  look  down  upon 
the  crowd  below.  The  walls  of  this  great 
room  and  the  railway  of  the  balcony  were 
literally  covered  with  paintings  from  the 
State  House  at  Concord,  —  portraits,  his- 
toric and  modern,  and  landscapes, — which 
the  governor  and  council  kindly  consented 
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Entering  the  broad  double  front  doors, 
the  visitor  found  himself  in  the  ample 
central  room  of  the  building,  with  two 
large  old-fashioned  fireplaces  facing  each 
other  on  either  side.  At  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance  was  the  ladies'  reception- 
room,  with  an  ample  dressing-room  ;  this 
reception-room  was  prettily  finished  and 
furnished,  and  provided  with  an  elegant 
piano  by  the  Prescott  Piano  Company,  of 
Concord.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
were  the  business  offices,  occupied  mainly 
by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Executive 
Commissioner  and  their  assistants.  In 
the  rear  of  these  rooms  was  the  fine  post- 
office,  furnished  by  John  McLane  of 
Milford,  where  a  genial    and   competent 


to  loan  to  the  Commissioners.  These 
pictures  were  a  rare  addition  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  building,  and  the 
occasion  of  unqualified  commendation. 
Upon  the  upper  floor  or  balcony  were 
two  large  glass  cases  filled  with  Revolu- 
tionary and  ante-Revolutionary  relics 
and  curiosities,  collected  with  great  care 
and  labor  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Hall  of  Dover. 
They  came  largely  from  Portsmouth, 
Dover,  Exeter,  Concord,  and  Epping, 
and  were  a  never-ceasing  centre  of  inter- 
est. On  this  balcony,  doors  opened  upon 
the  upper  piazza,  and  into  the  ladies' 
parlor  and  correspondence-room  on  one 
side,  and  the  gentlemen's  reading-room 
and  the   emergency-room  on  the  other; 
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also  into  the  private  rooms  occupied  by 
the  officials  and  the  permanent  residents 
at  the  building.  The  walls  of  all  the 
public  rooms,  up  stairs  and  down,  were 
covered  with  pictures  representing  nota- 
ble New  Hampshire  scenes. 
This  large  central  room  was 
finished  to  the  roof,  and  was 
lighted  by  immense  windows 
from  above,  thoroughly  adapt- 
ing it  to  its  use  as  a  picture 
gallery.  It  was  altogether  a 
most  cheerful  and  homelike 
room,  and  many  a  homesick 
heart  lingered  in  its  nooks 
and  corners  with  a  fascination 
it  was  reluctant  to  shake  off. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main 
room  the  visitor  passed  into 
the  Art  annex,  —  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  building, —  26 
by  54  feet  in  area,  two  stories 
high.  Both  large  rooms  were 
entirely  devoted  to  a  pictorial 
and  topographic  representa- 
tion of  the  scenic  glories  of 
New  Hampshire.  From  the 
lower  room  all  natural  light 
was  excluded,  and  its  thirty 
magnificent  transparencies,  25 
by  30  inches  in  size,  were  shown  under 
strong  and  numerous  electric  lights. 
These  transparencies  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  finest  and  most  artistic 
ever  produced.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
in  Jackson  Park  compared  with  them. 
In  this  lower  room  was  also  displayed  a 
semi-cycloramic  painting  of  Livermore 
Falls  at  Plymouth,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
ingenuity,  seen  under  the  glamour  of 
thirty  electric  lights,  in  red,  white,  blue, 
and  green,  so  arranged  that,  by  the  press- 
ing of  successive  buttons,  it  could  be 
seen  by  daylight,  sunset,  moonlight,  sun- 
rise, and  daylight  again.  The  effect  was 
magical. 

Passing  to  the  art  room  up -stairs,  the 
visitor  entered  a  veritable  Aladdin's  cave. 
It  was  a  huge  grotto,  with  great  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites,  some  of  them 
clasping  gigantic  hands,  with  dim  re- 
cesses and  damp  niches  lurking  every- 
where in  its  solid  walls.  All  around  the 
outside    of    this    grotto    were    arranged 


large  sunlight  transjjarencies  in  the  exact 
colors  of  nature,  representing  many  of 
the  most  attractive  of  New  Hampshire's 
mountain  views.  A  tarry  in  this  room 
was  like  a  visit  to  the  White  Hills.     The 
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entranced  visitor  lingered  long,  whether 
he  would  or  no,  and  many  a  one  returned 
again  and  again,  bringing  his  friends 
with  him  to  go  the  rounds,  and  drink  in 
anew  the  inspiration  of  those  views.  In 
the  centre  of  this  room,  leaving  just 
space  enough  around  it  for  a  comfortable 
passage  between  it  and  the  pictures  in 
the  grotto  walls,  was  a  huge  relief  map 
of  the  state,  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  revelation,  even 
to  those  New  Hampshire  people  most 
familiar  with  the  face  of  their  state.  The 
massing  of  these  great  mountains  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  anywhere  upon  the 
globe.  It  is  not  a  chain  or  range  of 
mountains ;  it  is  as  if  the  vast  construc- 
tive agency  of  the  world,  when  his  work 
was  nearly  finished,  had  had  on  his 
hands,  left  over,  a  great  basketful  of 
magnificent  mountains,  and,  in  his  im- 
patience to  finish  his  task,  had  impetu- 
ously and  petulantly  cast  them  down  in 
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one  great  turbulent  heap,  thus  making 
the  mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  as 
one  looks  down  upon  them  as  a  whole, 
as  he  might  do  from  a  balloon  high  up 
in  a  cloudless  sky.  Unquestionably  the 
same  general  effect  was  attained  in  look- 
ing down  upon  this  great  horizontal  relief 
map.  It  was  an  instructive  object  lesson 
to  thousands. 

It  was  the  very  last  of  June  before  the 
building  was  ready  for  public  inspection, 
although  it  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
May.  On  New  Hampshire  day  —  the 
26  th  of  June  — the  doors  of  all  its  rooms 
were  flung  wide  open ;  and  from  that 
day  until  the  30th  of  October  its  hospi- 
taHty  remained  unbroken.  Between  New 
Hampshire  day  and  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
position there  were  one  hundred  and 
twelve  public  days.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  average  of  five  thousand  visitors  a 
day,  most  of  them  strangers  to  New 
Hampshire,  passed  in  and  out  of  its  in- 
viting doors  within  that  time,  —  more  than 
half  a  million  in  all,  —  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  visited  its  Art  annex.  Who 
shall  measure  the  influences  of  this  ex- 
hibit on  the  minds  of  these  appreciative 
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thousands,  or  the  reflex  good  upon  the 
state  of  thus  opening  the  eyes  of  those 
hitherto  blind  to  her  beauties?  Instead 
of   $8,000,000    annually   left    by    visitors 


among  our  people,  shall  it  not  soon  be 
twice  that  sum  ?  And  in  return,  will  the 
visitors  not  receive  abundant  added 
health  and  strength,  enlarged  capacities 
for  wholesome  enjoyment,  and  nobler  and 
sweeter  views  of  nature  and  life  ? 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  summer's 
experiences  were  the  frequent  reunions 
of  the  alumni  of  New  Hampshire  educa- 
tional institutions.  Dartmouth  College, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Exeter  Academy,  and 
Appleton  Academy  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered ;  and  many  of 
these  different  alumni  will  never  forget 
the  pleasures  crowded  into  those  few 
short  hours.  An  especially  charming 
feature  of  the  Dartmouth  reunion  was  the 
singing  of  college  songs  by  a  quartet  of 
the  "  old  boys."  For  an  hour  the  rafters 
of  the  dear  old  building  rang  with  the 
innocent  merriment. 

In  July  a  delightful  banquet  was  given 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Commissioners 
to  the  press  of  Chicago.  About  sixty 
representatives  of  the  principal  daily 
papers  sat  around  their  hospitable  board, 
and  wit  and  wisdom  ruled  the  hour. 

One  hot  day  in  July,  a  young,  airy, 
newly  arrived  Frenchman  came  into  the 
house  and,  seeing  a 
]WW.  gentleman  with  bare 
head  talking  with  a 
group  of  visitors,  re- 
marked to  him,  with 
a  smile  and  a  jaunty 
and  comprehensive 
wave  of  the  hand, 
as  if  taking  in 
the  whole  Exposi- 
tion, "  This  —  is — 
g-r-a-n-d-e ;  this  — 
IS  —  s-u-p-e-r-b-e  ; 
this  —  is  —  too  — 
mooch — to — see  !" 
A  well-dressed 
husband  and  wife, 
quite  along  in  years, 
evidently  fairly  well- 
to-do,  came  into  the 
BUILDING.  lower    room   of   the 

Art  annex  one  day, 
and  began  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and 
especially  at  the  painting  of  Livermore 
Falls.  The  effect  was  too  much  for  the 
dear    old    lady.      She    exclaimed    to   a 
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gentleman  standing  by,  ''And  this  is  New 
Hampshire  !  It  is  twelve  years  smce  I 
have  been  there,  —  and  I  am  so  hungry 
for  home  !  "  And  then  she  broke  com- 
pletely down,  and  cried  like  a-  child  ;  and 
her  husband  came  very  near  crying  too. 

Among    the    sunlight    pictures    in  the 
upper    room    was    an    exquisite    fishing 
scene  in  Northern   New  Hampshire.     A 
rough-looking  man  came  in  one  morning 
in  July,  and  pretty  soon  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  that  picture.     He  remained  a  full 
half-hour,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  he 
saw.     There  was  no  other  picture  in  that 
room    for   him.      He 
was    fascinated    with 
the   scene.      It  must 
have  reminded  him  of 
some    delightful   per- 
sonal   experiences. 
He  evidently  wished 
he  was  the  fisherman     ^  ^^-^  " 
playing  the    magnifi- 
cent trout  at  the  end 
of  that  line.     By  and 
by  he  went  out ;    but 
in    the    afternoon   he 
reappeared  with  three 
others, — fishermen 
like    himself,  —  and 
again    that    was    the 
only  picture  they  saw. 
They  viewed  and  dis- 
cussed it  from   every 
point.     They  then 
left ;  and  the  incident 
passed  out  of   mind. 
About  the  middle  of 
August,    this    same 
man    came  marching 
in  with  nearly  a  dozen 
companions,  who 
took  their  way  straight  to  the  old  corner, 
and  the  former  scene  was  re-enacted  with 
fourfold  fervor. 

The  lawn  about  the  house  was  kept 
well  trimmed  and  in  perfect  condition 
all  summer.  A  pretty  Httle  pantomime 
was  played  there  every  evening  for  about 
four  weeks,  with  never  a  break.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  those  famihar  with 
Jackson  Park  that  the  lagoon  in  the  rear 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  was  the  play- 
ground of  a  colony  of  ducks.  Every 
evening  at  about  6.30  o'clock,  after  the 


greater  part  of  the  immense  crowd  had 
dispersed,  leaving  the  route  comparatively 
clear  and  safe,  a  splendid  old  drake  fol- 
lowed by  five  ducks  would  come  march- 
ing up  in  Indian  file  from  the  lagoon, 
headed  straight  for  the  New  Hampshire 
lawn.  They  never  tarried  a  moment  at 
any  intermediate  station,  nor  turned  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  uttered  a 
word,  except  an  occasional  terse  and  em- 
phatic "  Quack,  quack  !  "  fiom  the  cap- 
tain of  the  squad,  but  marched  contempt- 
uously across  the  neighboring  premises, 
until  they  reached  just  the  right  spot  on 
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the  New  Hampshire  lawn,  and  there  they 
revelled  in  some  sort  of  delicious  food 
that  nature  seemed  abundantly  to  pro- 
vide. After  regaling  themselves  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  they  would  march 
back  in  the  same  perfect  order ;  and 
this  was  repeated  night  after  night  and 
week  after  week.  Of  course  they  were 
never  molested. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Commissioners 
to  make  the  New  Hampshire  house 
cheerful,  hospitable,  and  homelike.  To 
that   end  they  sought  to  ''  welcome  the 
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coming,  speed  the  parting  guest,"  with 
pleasant  words  and  kind  personal  atten- 
tions. These  efforts  were  appreciated  by 
thousands,  repaid  to  the  entertainers  a 
thousand-fold  by  spoken  and  unspoken 
thanks.     The  summer  in  the  New  Hamp- 


shire house  at  Jackson  Park  was  full  of 
interest  and  of  personal  enjoyment,  and 
one  looks  back  upon  it  with  real  pleasure, 
mixed  with  a  lingering  regret  that  its  de- 
lightful experiences  are  now  but  a  matter 
of  history. 


CHOICE. 


By  Ennna  Endicott  Marean. 

'The  string  o'erstretched  breaks,  and  the  music  flies; 
The  string  o'erslack  is  dumb,  and  music  dies; 
Tune  us  the  sitar  neither  low  nor  high," 

Edwin  Arnold. 


NOR  low  nor  high  !     My  heart  learned  once  that  prayer, 
That  humble  prayer,  that  asks  the  steady  glow 
Of  moderation  only  ;  seeks  to  know 
The  strength  of  slow  successes  ;   fears  to  share 
Ambitions  sweet,  tempting  to  heights  more  fair. 
A  simple  life,  attuned  nor  nigh  nor  low, 
May  gain  a  heaven,  escape  from  bitter  woe, 
Nor  need  to  greatly  suffer,  greatly  dare. 

Take  back  Thy  gift  of  peace  !     I  claim  the  smart 

And  ache  of  passion  for  a  vision  high. 

Make  me  Thy  instrument,  and  justify 

This  longing  once  Thy  message  to  impart. 

Awake  one  song  to  stir  a  hero's  heart, 

Then  let  the  tense  strings  break,  the  music  die. 


A  PARLOR  CONFERENCE  MEETING. 

By  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 


ELL,  Martha,  what  do 
you  make  of  it?"  asked 
the  Hope  Village  Con- 
gregational minister  as 
his  wife  handed  back  to 
him  the  note  he  had 
given  her  to  read. 
Rev.  Jacob  Hoyt  was  a  genial-faced 
man,  with  a  winning  manner.  His  blue 
eyes  were  eager  with  sympathetic  interest 
in  all  matters  which  touched  life  closely ; 
but  if  one  might  judge  from  a  certain  ap- 
pealing hesitancy  in  his  voice  and  a  sensi- 
tive quiver  about  the  delicately  outlined 
mouth,  this  sympathy  was  oftener  given 
than  received. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  did  not  answer  until  she 
had  pinned  on  Jacob,  Jr.'s,  collar,  brushed 
Mary's  shabby  school  sack,  cleaned  two 
streaks  of  the  breakfast  molasses  from 
James's  dress  sleeve,  and  put  on  little 
Edward's  rubbers;  for  it  was  time  the 
children  were  off  for  school.  Then  she 
said,  — 

"I  don't  know,  Jacob;  it's  very 
likely  some  idea  of  Edith  Granger's, 
she's  always  taking  notions.  I  should 
have  thought,  though,  that  Mrs.  Hill 
would  have  wanted  you  to  write  a  paper, 
as  well  as  that  Edwin  Miles  they  make 
so  much  of." 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  calmly  assured  that  no 
meeting  could  be  complete  without  a 
contribution  from  her  husband's  brain. 
If  the  great  world  would  only  have  be- 
lieved as  firmly  in  Jacob  Ployt's  superior 
talents  as  his  wife  did,  her  voice  would 
never  have  acquired  its  chronic  minor 
of  subdued  complaint,  induced  by  the 
struggle  to  make  six  persons  comfortable 
on  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  house 
rent.  She  was  a  faded,  anxious-looking 
little  woman,  somewhat  embittered  by  an 
unappeased  longing  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt  and  the  consciousness  of  other 
women's  real  laces.  But  she  never  fal- 
tered in  her  loyal  belief  that  it  was  lack 
of  appreciation  which  kept  her  husband 
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poor,  and  she  wrestled  bravely  after  that 
faith  in  the  superiority  of  heavenly  to 
earthly  riches  which  Jacob  Hoyt  advo- 
cated. 

Mr.  Hoyt  smiled  as  he  said,  "  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Hill  thinks  it  will  do  the  preacher 
good  to  be  preached  to." 

"  Well,  Jacob,  of  course  we  shall  go. 
But  what  under  the  canopy  does  Mrs. 
Hill  mean  by  asking  Deacon  Goodnow 
and  Deacon  Brown  to  come  together? 
She  knows  as  well  as  anybody  that  they 
haven't  spoken  to  each  other  for  years, 
and  that  Deacon  Goodnow  wouldn't  let 
his  wife  go  to  see  Mrs.  Brown  when  she 
was  so  sick.  I  told  her  myself  that 
David  Goodnow  had  to  leave  our  church 
and  go  to  the  Baptist  because  the  Deacon 
wouldn't  speak  to  him  after  he  married 
Deacon  Brown's  daughter;  and  he  didn't 
feel  free  to  talk  in  our  evening  meetings 
where  his  own  brother  wasn't  on  good 
terms  with  him  enough  to  say  'good 
evening.'  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Martha,  Mrs.  Hill  knows  the 
whole  story.  I  told  her  only  last  Sunday 
that  when  I  went  to  Deacon  Goodnow 
and  tried  to  make  him  see  his  fault  in 
treating  his  brother  so,  he  only  said  he 
was '  glad  David  had  gone  over  to  Deacon 
Brown  altogether ;  it  made  it  very  awkward 
about  passing  the  emblems  on  commun- 
ion Sundays  to  have  him  belong  with  us  ! ' 
I  decided  after  that  that  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing more  for  Deacon  Goodnow  except 
in  prayer  that  he  might  receive  a  portion 
of  Christ's  spirit  to  soften  his  hard  heart." 
Poor  Mr.  Hoyt  sighed  as  if  the  quarrel- 
some senior  deacon,  whom  almost  every 
one  feared,  was  a  heavy  load  for  his  peace- 
loving  minister  to  carry.  He  added, 
"But  I  suppose,  Martha,  Mrs.  Hill  feels 
that  there's  a  possibility  of  heahng  the 
breach,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  meet 
on  neutral  ground.  I  fear,  however,  she 
will  be  disappointed." 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt,  "if  Mrs.  Hill 
had  asked  me  to  make  a  speech,  I  should 
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have  said  that  what  we  most  needed 
was  for  a  rich  man  like  her  husband 
to  take  hold  with  us  and  come  to 
meeting  and  help  pay  for  the  services 
and  make  them  more  attractive,  instead 
of  entertaining  his  grand  company  and 
driving  around  with  them  Sundays,  set- 
ting his  mill  folks  the  example  of  Sab- 
bath breaking.  I've  often  wished  I 
could  give  Thomas  Hill  a  piece  of  my 
mind  !  " 

"  Gently,  gently,  wife,"  remonstrated 
Mr.  Hoyt,  "  you  know  Mrs.  Hill  is  a  tower 
of  strength  to  us ;  and  Miss  Edith  takes 
a  class  in  Sunday  school  whenever  she  has 
a  vacation  from  her  college  work;  and 
as  Mrs.  Hill  gives  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  the  church,  I  suppose  Mr.  Hill 
doesn't  feel  called  to  give  more.  You 
know  he  gives  the  same  sum  to  the  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist.  As  to  his  coming  to 
church,  I  fear  I  can't  interest  such  men 
as  Mr.  Hill  and  Edwin  Miles." 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  painfully  conscious  that 
his  sermons  generally  moved  him  more 
than  any  of  his  audience. 

"  Nonsense,  Jacob,  "  said  his  wife  in- 
dignantly, "  you  could  do  anybody  good 
that  had  a  mind  to  listen  and  profit 
by  it.  " 

She  took  up  the  note  again,  somewhat 
impatiently,  to  re-read  it.  This  was  the 
way  its  delicate  writing  ran  :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Hoyt,  —  My  sister  Edith  and  I 
have  decided  to  hold  a  conference  meeting  in  our 
parlors.  A  "  Modern  Symposium,"  she  calls  it. 
The  topic  to  be  considered  is  the  religious  and 
social  condition  of  Hope  Village, —  why  the  church 
life  is  so  feeble,  why  places  of  low  and  vicious  in- 
fluences so  flourish,  what  to  do  to  elevate  the 
more  ignorant  of  our  population.  Edith  will  open 
with  some  reminiscences  of  Auntie  Hill,  which 
she  has  written  out,  giving  us  Hope  of  fifty  years 
and  of  ten  years  ago,  and  auntie's  feeling  regard- 
ing its  present  state.  Mr.  Hill  will  supplement 
this  with  some  explanatory  statements  of  present 
conditions.  Then  I  have  gained,  after  hard  labor, 
Deacon  Goodnow's  and  Deacon  Brown's  consent 
to  tell  what  they  think  we  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  grow  better.  I  confess  to  a  little  duplicity.  I 
didn't  tell  Deacon  Goodnow  that  Deacon  Brown 
was  to  be  here.  Mr.  Blough  is  also  to  give  in  his 
testimony.  Lastly,  Mr.  Miles  is  to  give  us  his 
ideas  on  "How  to  bridge  the  chasm"  in  our 
social  life.  His  thoughts  are  valuable  and  strik- 
ing, although  they  may  not  meet  general  appro- 
bation. Will  you  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  come  —  Wednes- 
day eve,  of  next  weelc  —  and  join  freely  in  the 
discussion  which  we  hope  will  follow  the  set 
speeches?     And  will  you  help  me  to  keep  Deacon 


Goodnow  here  after  he  discovers  Deacon  Brown? 
1  especially  want  them  together. 

Yours  with  sincere  regards, 

EMILY  HILL. 

The  morning  before  this,  as  Edwin 
Miles  entered  his  cozy  little  principal's 
room,  in  the  new  brick  schoolhouse, 
where  his  day's  work  of  teaching  awaited 
him,  he  found  on  his  study  table  the 
following  missive  from  the  same  lady :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Miles,  —  You  remember  our  conver- 
sation at  last  Sunday's  dinner-table  about  the 
bad  moral  and  social  tone  of  Hope  Village,  and 
how  it  might  be  improved?  Edith  is  going  to 
write  out  some  of  Auntie  Hill's  talk,  and  read  it 
to  an  invited  company  of  our  village  magnates, 
next  week  Wednesday  eve,  as  an  opening  up  of 
the  topic  for  wider  discussion.  The  two  leading 
deacons  are  invited  to  preach  to  us,  and  Mr. 
Blough  also.  Now  we  want  you  to  come  pre- 
pared to  give  us  the  thoughts  you  brought  out 
partially  in  Sunday's  talk.  Please  don't  refuse;  I 
very  much  wish  it,  and  Edith  has  set  her  heart 
on  it.  We  think  some  of  your  ideas  of  social 
reform  could  be  worked  out.  Mr.  Hill  has  re- 
luctantly consented  to  say  his  say. 
Your  friend, 

EMILY  HILL. 

The  young  man  looked  serious,  and,  a 
few  minutes  later,  despatched  a  boy  to 
the  Hill  mansion  with  this  reply  :  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Hill,  —  You  and  Miss  Edith  are 
my  recognized  commanders,  and  I  would  do  any- 
thing I  could  consistently  to  please  you,  but  this 
I  cannot. 

Reason  ist.  I  am  poor,  and  saving  all  my 
pennies  to  continue  my  studies  with,  and  my 
ideas  require  money  to  work  themselves  into  deeds. 
I  am  sick  of  reformers  who  can  only  talk.  I  am 
vexed  that  I  was  betrayed  by  my  interest  in  the 
topic  into  talking  as  freely  as  I  did  at  your  hos- 
pitable table.  If  I  had  the  means  and  time  to  try 
some  of  my  schemes  myself,  —  remember  they 
are  only  experiments,  and  expensive  ones,  at  best, 
—  I  would  do  it.  As  it  is,  it  would  be  presuming 
for  me  to  give  directions  what  to  do,  while  others, 
Mr.  Hill  more  than  any  one  else,  must  foot  the 
bills.     Silence  becomes  me  better. 

Reason  2d.  Your  harmonious  parlors  must 
not  be  made  a  scene  of  contention,  and  I  should 
have  to  tell  your  "  village  magnates,"  if  I  were  to 
be  honest,  that  their  church  jealousies  and  quarrels 
hinder  the  bettering  of  the  social  condition  of  this 
village  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  And  you 
know  how  angry  that  would  make  them,  —  and 
from  me  too !  No  matter  how  bitterly  they 
squabble  among  themselves,  they  unite  sweetly  in 
condemning  me  as  an  "  infidel,"  because  I  don't 
believe  with  them,  and  will  not  go  to  church. 

Reason  3d.  I  couldn't  state  frankly  before  Mr. 
Hoyt  my  views  of  the  church,  and  of  the  best  uses 
of  Sunday,  and  other  heresies  of  mine  which  come 
into  my  thought  on  this  question.  You  know  I  can't 
spend  my  only  day  of  freedom  and  rest  in  being 
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irritated  and  depressed  by  that  good  man's  dull 
platitudes  on  dead  themes.  His  whole  "  scheme 
of  salvation"  is  a  corpse  to  me,  and  smells  of  the 
grave  it  should  be  hidden  in.  You  tender  women, 
who  always  watch  with  the  dead  until  they  are 
laid  away,  and  who  love  even  the  old  garment 
worn  in  life,  you  may  go  to  "  comfort  the 
mourners,"  on  the  plea  of  setting  a  good  example, 
if  you  think  that  is  sufficient  reason.  Let  the 
dead  bury  its  dead,  say  I,  and  hail  the  new 
birth ! 

But  I  have  the  most  hearty  respect  for  Jacob 
Hoyt  as  a  man.  His  self-sacrifice,  his  patient, 
helpful  ministry  to  this  heavy  people,  his  sweet 
unconsciousness  of  anything  heroic  in  his  life,  — 
these  move  me;  and  I  would  not  hurt  his  already 
sorely  self-depreciating  heart  for  the  sake  of  a 
useless  airing  of  my  thoughts.  I  don't  believe  in 
prayer,  you  know,  but  his  tremulous  suggestion 
that  I  was  always  remembered  in  his  —  after  I 
had  disclosed  some  of  my  rational  views  to  him 
one  day —  makes  me  incapable  of  repaying  his 
tender  feehng  by  any  more  brutal  frankness. 

I  see  Miss  Edith  lift  her  eyebrows  satirically  at 
such  an  unusual  consideration  of  others'  feelings 
on  my  part !  But  if  I  can  prick  the  bubble  of  a 
young  girl's  impracticable  dreams  without  re- 
morse, I  cannot  wound  a  tried  and ,  care-laden 
man  in  his  most  sensitive  point. 
Yours  with  regret, 

EDWIN  MILES. 

Upon  which,  with  shght  pause,  the 
young  teacher  and  hard-working  student 
received  this  pungent  return,  in  very 
different  penmanship  from  Mrs.  Hill's. 
His  gray  eyes  kindled,  and  a  Httle  con- 
scious color  came  into  his  cheek,  as  he 
read  the  vigorous  sentences  :  — 

Nonsense,  Mr.  Miles  !  Reply  to  reason  ist. 
You  have  useful  thoughts.  Mr.  Hill  has  money. 
He  is  generous  with  his  wealth;  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  so  niggardly  with  yours. 
Transfer  your  contempt  of  "reformers  who  can 
only  talk,"  to  students  who  shut  their  helpful  ideas 
fast  in  their  brain-boxes  because,  forsooth,  they 
can't  work  them  out  all  alone  !  Be  more  humble, 
sir! 

Reply  to  reason  2d.  Emily  has  invited  the 
leaders  in  the  rival  churches  on  purpose  to  see  if 
they  haven't  grace  enough  to  heal  their  feuds,  if 
brought  face  to  face  to  consider  vital  problems. 
Can't  you  speak  in  a  general  way  of  the  need  of 
co-operation  in  good  works,  without  dealing  with 
Deacon  Goodnow  in  your  fierce  hit-fvom-the- 
shoulder  style?  Mr,  Hoyt  is  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  tact. 

Reply  to  reason  3d.  We  women  do  not  spend 
all  our  "  tender "  sentiment  on  graves  and  dead 
bodies.  We  are  faithful  church-goers  partly  for  the 
sake  of  helping  those  who  still  hold  the  old  faith 
as  alive,  and  partly  because  we  have  only  modi- 
fied and  broadened  what  you  and  Mr.  Hill  have 
wholly  repudiated.  Are  we  likely  to  want  you 
to  be  "  brutal  "  to  dear  Mr.  Hoyt?  If  you  would 
condescend  to  borrow  Mr.  Hoyt's  Testament,  and 
read  the  first  three  gospels,  you  might  learn  that 


there  is  a  platform  in  Christianity  broad  enough 
for  you  to  plant  all  your  reforms  upon.  If  you 
radicals  weren't  so  fully  determined  in  your  own 
mind  that  orthodox  people  were  too  narrow  tcj  be 
spoken  frankly  to,  you  might  find  some  of  them 
more  receptive  of  new  ideas  than  you  think.  Let 
good  Mr.  Hoyt  alone, —  you  won't  be  hurt  by  his 
prayers  !  Just  tell  what  you  would  like  to  see 
different  in  Hope  Village,  and  what  methods  you 
would  employ  to  reach  those  outside  of  our 
higher  currents  of  thought. 

Mr.  Hill  will  probably  say  all  that  is  needed  to 
be  said  about  church  creeds.  We  expect  an 
affirmative  answer,  per  boy,  immediately. 

EDITH  GRANGER. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  girl  "  with 
notions  "  handed  Mrs.  Hill  this  second 
communication  from  the  schoolhouse, 
with  a  mischievous  smile  on  her  lips  :  — 

Miss  Autocrat  —  I  submit.  I  will  be  on 
hand  with  my  preachment.  You  will  have  your 
revenge  upon  me  for  past  snubbing  when  you 
hear  the  company  vote  unanimously  that  my 
"  dreams  "  are  "  impracticable."  Don't  forget  to 
invite  the  "  Merreweather  girls."  The  little  mil- 
liner could  be  depended  on  for  more  shrewd  ad- 
vice ?nd  devoted  service,  in  the  event  of  our 
doing  anything,  than  any  one  in  town;  and  her 
"  dull  season  "  is  very  long  I  fear,  now  that  the 
new  "  Boston  Branch  "  deals  in  women's  togger- 
ies. 

Your  obedient  henchman, 

EDWIN  MILES. 

The  appointed  evening  brought  a  curi- 
ous little  company  of  Hope-Villagers  to 
the  stately  home  of  the  wealthy  manu- 
facturer. Could  any  spot  outside  of  rural 
New  England  show  so  many  sharply  in- 
dividualized types  of  character  and  cul- 
ture as  were  here  gathered?  As  the 
more  prominent  contributors  to  the  ''  sym- 
posium "  step  out  for  their  parts,  we  may 
observe  them  more  closely. 

The  clock  was  striking  s'even  when 
Mr.  Hill  called  the  already  frigidly 
proper  and  consciously  "  dressed-up  " 
assembly  "  to  order,"  and  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hill  was  a 
typical  American  business  man.  A  sharp 
Yankee,  a  farmer's  lad,  of  boundless 
ambition  and  energy,  he  had  earned  edu- 
cation, commercial  training,  and  a  for- 
tune by  his  own  hard  efforts,  and  now  in 
middle  age  had  returned  to  his  native 
town  to  "improve  "  its  fine  "water  privi- 
lege," and  transform  its  social  conditions 
from  those  of  the  farming  district  to  those 
of  the  factory  village.  Alert,  practical,  of 
few  words,  intolerant  of  abstract  visions, 
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but  generous  where  the  need  was  appar- 
ent and  the  scheme  of  reUef  very  tangible 
to  the  business  eye,  —  such  was  Thomas 
Hill. 

The  only  "  outing  "  from  material  in- 
terests and  bustling  external  affairs  which 
this  man  had  was  into  the  sweet  religious- 
ness of  his  wife's  nature.  He  little 
guessed  how  much  the  "  higher  con- 
science "  of  her  rare  moral  perception 
and  insight  into  the  deeper  meanings  of 
life  swayed  him  in  the  sharp  conflicts  of 
outward  living.  When  Mrs.  Hill  first 
came  to  Hope,  her  exquisite  refinement, 
the  atmosphere  of  high  breeding  which 
she  brought  from  a  home  which  had  been 
a  centre  of  mental  and  social  influence 
for  generations,  the  gentle  dignity  which 
protected  from  all  coarse  intrusions  on 
her  delicate  reserve,  —  these  had  some- 
what awed  the  simple  people  with  whom 
she  was  now  associated.  But  soon  all 
genuine  natures  of  whatever  grade  of 
social  culture  found  it  easy  to  be  friends 
with  one  so  sympathetic,  so  tactful,  so 
earnest-hearted  and  devout.  Into  the 
narrow  hardness  of  Hope  Village  church 
life  she  carried  her  opulent  Swedenbor- 
gian  faith,  and  beneath  that  touch  of 
sunlight  its  harsh  dogmas  bloomed  into 
a  spiritualized  symbolism,  winning  in  its 
beauty.  To  the  younger  women  Mrs. 
Hill  speedily  became  an  oracle,  and  her 
way  of  connecting  all  their  petty  doings 
with  eternal  verities  of  grand  significance 
became  the  religion  of  the  more  impres- 
sible among  them.  Her  creed  was 
simple  and  all  embracing :  ^'  All  soul 
was  of  one  essence,  all  the  letters  of  the 
Divine  Word  were  slowly  struggling  into 
speech,  in  ancient  dogma  and  newly  dis- 
covered fact;  and  as  these  were  slowly 
spelling  out  the  Word,  that  was  more 
slowly  making  itself  flesh  to  dwell 
amongst  us  in  deed  and  life."  This  faith 
no  doubt  obscured,  no  vision  of  the 
wrangling  methods  of  manifestation 
shadowed. 

Of  all  the  women  of  the  village,  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  who  -most  needed  to  sun  her  de- 
jected spirit  in  the  rich  trust  of  Mrs. 
Hill's  life,  fell  the  least  under  its  spell  of 
fascination.  A  little  secret  taint  of  jeal- 
ousy made  it  hard  for  Mrs.  Hoyt  to  be 
glad  when  her  husband  came  back  from 


his  occasional  visit  to  the  *'  female  prayer •• 
meeting" — which  under  Mrs.  Hill's  lead- 
ership was  a  service  of  wonderful  Scrip- 
ture exposition  and  mystical  communion 
with  the  unseen  —  looking  as  if  he  had 
caught  a  radiant  gleam  from  some  strangf^ 
star  of  promise.  "  Her  words  never  made 
him  look  like  that.  Perhaps  she  could 
be  eloquent  and  spiritual-minded  if  she 
lived  in  such  a  beautiful  home  as  Mrs- 
Hill,  and  had  everything  to  make  her 
happy,  and  never  had  to  worry  over  the 
dinner  on  an  '  exchange '  Sunday,  ox 
fret  over  the  children's  clothes."  These 
unspoken  and  unacknowledged  thoughts 
made  poor  Mrs.  Hoyt's  poverty  still  more 
poor. 

But  we  are  keeping  Mr.  Hill  waiting. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  the  immediate 
occasion  of  this  meeting  was  a  conversa- 
tion held  around  our  dinner-table  last 
Sunday  between  Auntie  Hill,  Mrs.  Hill, 
Miss  Edith,  Mr.  Miles,  and  myself.  My 
wife  has  long  wished  to  have  a  talk  with 
some  of  you  in  regard  to  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  mental  and  moral 
development  in  Hope  Village,  and  Miss 
Edith  thought  this  would  be  a  good  way 
to  bring  the  matter  into  prominence. 
Auntie  Hill,  whom  you  all  know,  will 
open  the  ball,  giving  her  views  by  proxy." 

He  smiled  over  at  his  aged  sister, 
whose  intelligent,  wrinkled,  kindly  face 
expressed  a  dismayed  consciousness  that 
she  was  actually  taking  part  in  a  meeting  ! 
A  quick,  decided  movement  forward  of 
the  "proxy"  showed  an  earnest-browed, 
thoughtful-eyed  girl,  whose  clear  soprano 
filled  the  room. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  persuaded 
Auntie  Hill  to  talk  this  evening,  —  her 
own  expressions  are  so  much  more  pictur- 
esque than  mine.  I  have  tried,  however, 
to  give  her  own  words  when  I  remem- 
bered them,"  she  explained,  as  she  un- 
folded some  sheets  of  manuscript. 

"  Auntie  Hill  came  home  from  meet- 
ing last  Sunday,  feeling  much  depressed. 
The  congregations  in  the  three  churches 
were  all  small,  she  learned  ;  the  groups 
of  loungers  outside  were  many  and  large. 
Oaths  and  coarse  or  vulgar  speech  had 
disturbed  the  Sabbath  quiet;  tobacco 
had  vitiated  the  sweet  air ;  and  she  had 
noted   several  young  men,  scarcely  more 
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than  boys,  going  into  the  back  doors  of 
the  drinking  saloons.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  new  Hope  Village,  of  factory 
hfe,  and  the  old  Hope  Village,  the  centre 
of  a  farming  population,  pained  her. 
Fifty  years  ago  our  village  was  '  The  Cor- 
ners,' boasting  a  post  office,  variety 
store,  farmers'  exchange,  and  news  centre, 
all  in  one ;  also  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a 
grist-mill,  a  Httle  millinery  and  mantua- 
maker's  place,  —  the  same  Miss  Merre- 
weather  now  occupies,  —  a  schoolhouse, 
and  the  one  old  church,  standing  where 
our  Congregational  Church  does  now, 
at  the  point  of  the  open  green,  where  the 
four  roads  cross  each  other.  The  farm- 
houses all  about,  so  many  of  which  are 
now  empty  nests,  were  full  of  farmers' 
families,  for  the  most  part  well  to  do  and 
gay  with  healthy  young  life.  At  the  vil- 
lage school  all  the  boys  and  girls  were 
educated  side  by  side,  in  the  rnost  demo- 
cratic equality.  Nobody  was  so  rich  that  his 
house  and  belongings  outshone  all  others  ; 
nobody  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
share  freely  in  the  best  hfe  and  action 
of  the  town.  The  weekly  singing  school, 
the  dancing  and  frolic  of  many  a  social 
gathering,  kept  the  young  people  con- 
tented. Every  Sunday  almost  every  per- 
son in  health  was  found  in  the  church. 
The  '  singing  seats '  were  filled  with 
those  most  gifted  in  music ;  and  at  the 
'  nooning,'  the  lunch  shared  by  young 
and  old,  the  chat,  the  general  sociability 
of  the  whole  town,  gave  the  name  of 
'meeting-house'  its  true  significance. 
The  general  reverence  for  the  minister 
and  the  teacher,  and  their  usual  superi- 
ority in  education  and  social  advantage, 
made  these  weekly  gatherings  and  all 
church  meetings  rallying  places  for  all 
high,  ennobhng,  and  uniting  social  influ- 
ences. Then,  Auntie  Hill  says,  the  boys 
began  to  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the 
cities  and  out  to  the  West  for  gold, 
and  nobody  knows  where  not.  Then  the 
girls  began  to  leave,  too,  to  work  in  the 
new  mills  started  up  on  our  river.  And 
then  the  church,  already  robbed  of  much 
of  its  young  life,  split  in  its  older  mem- 
bership, and  another  church  was  formed." 
Here  Deacon  Brown's  pale  face 
flushed,  and  Deacon  Goodnow  assumed 
his  most  severe  and  injured  expression. 


"Auntie  Hill  says  she  feels  no  hard- 
ness toward  those  who  drew  off  with  Dea- 
con Brown  to  form  the  Baptist  Church  ; 
but  the  split  did  make  it  pinch  some  to 
pay  the  minister,  and  so  made  it  hard  to 
get  the  man  they  needed  ;  and  it  did  seem 
to  break  up  the  old  united  feeling.  The 
new  Baptist  Church  had  cushioned  pews 
and  a  'gallery'  and  a  young,  unmarried 
preacher,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  very 
popular  with  the  young  people,  so  there 
were  very  few  left  in  the  old  First 
Church.  Then  the  fire  came,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Congregational  Church 
had  a  hard  time  to  build  themselves  a 
new  house  of  worship.  And  all  this 
while  the  young  people  kept  leaving  us 
more  and  more  to  make  their  fortunes 
elsev/here,  until  there  were  only  about 
enough  men  left  in  the  two  churches  to 
fill  the  offices.  Then  the  river  railroad 
was  started  and,  coming  within  a  mile  of 
Hope,  brought  out  a  few  families  from 
the  city.  And  soon  after,  —  that  was 
ten  years  ago,  —  Thomas  Hill  came  back 
and  built  his  great  factory  by  the  river- 
side, and  put  up  the  long  rows  of  tene- 
ment houses,  and  folks  began  to  say, 
'  Now  Hope  Village  will  wake  up  and  be 
somebody.' 

"  Well,  by  this  time  our  American  girls 
had  stopped  working  in  the  mills,  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  mix  up  so  with 
the  foreigners  who  now  filled  such  places  ; 
and  the  foreigners  must  of  course  come 
here ;  and  they  soon  swarmed  all  over 
the  village.  They  poured  into  the 
school  so  fast  that  a  '  private  school '  was 
started,  and  so  the  fine  between  rich 
and  poor  was  drawn  as  it  had  never  been 
before.  And  the  houses  of  the  owners 
and  the  superintendent  and  a  few  wealthy 
summer  residents  pointed  the  contrast 
between  the  classes  sharply.  But  our 
church  people  said,  '  Now,  with  this  in- 
crease in  population,  we  shall  build  up 
once  more,  and  be  able  to  do  more  for 
the  cause  of  religion.'  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  Of  the  hundreds  of  famihes 
that  came,  hardly  a  dozen  entered  our 
church  doors.  The  '  mill  hands  '  were 
Catholics,  and  pretty  soon  we  had  a 
church  and  priest  of  that  order  for  them  ; 
and  between  us  and  the  disciples  of 
Rome  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.     Then  the 
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superintendent  and  his  family  and  some 
of  the  upper,  intelhgent  workmen  and 
their  famihes  turned  out  to  be  Metho- 
dists, and  they  had  to  go  to  work  and 
get  up  a  Methodist  church."  Here  Mr. 
Blough  coughed  nervously  and  fidgeted 
in  his  chair. 

"Auntie  Hill  says  again,"  went  on  the 
clear  voice,  "  that  she  doesn't  feel  any 
hardness  toward  Mr.  Blough  and  his 
fellow-laborers  for  starting  a  church  to 
suit  their  ideas ;  but  as  they  drew  off  a 
good  many  who  like  novelty,  and  some 
who  sincerely  believed  with  them,  from 
the  two  older  churches,  it  began  to  pinch 
still  harder  to  keep  up  the  ordinances  and 
keep  out  of  debt.  Auntie  Hill  further 
says,  if  the  four  churches  of  the  Hope  of 
to-day  made  our  village  as  good  behaved 
as  the  one  church  of  the  Hope  of  fifty 
years  ago  did,  she  wouldn't  complain. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  instead  of  a  quiet, 
law-abiding,  temperate,  civil-spoken  com- 
munity, we  have  lounging  crowds  of 
rowdy  men  and  boys  to  frighten  timid 
women  with  their  brutal  ways  and  speech  ; 
we  have  vulgar  dressing  and  loud  man- 
ners of  young  girls  to  corrupt  our  social 
Hfe  ;  and  we  have  well-patronized  saloons 
of  drinking,  gambling,  and  carousing ;  and 
on  the  sacred  day,  when  all  Hope  used 
to  be  brought  under  civilizing  and  refin- 
ing influences,  we  have  noisy  Sunday  ex- 
cursions on  the  river,  gunning  in  the 
woods,  ball-playing  on  the  Common,  and 
all  manner  of  confusion  and  evil.  To 
sum  up.  Auntie  Hill  sighs  for  the  good 
Did  days.  She  thinks  the  Catholic  Church, 
iespite  its  large  attendance  and  great 
power,  does  not  keep  its  followers  from 
drink  and  wrong-doing  of  all  sorts.  She 
thinks  the  Congregational  Church,  with 
its  faithful  but  poorly  paid  minister  and 
its  feeble  band  of  earnest  workers,  the 
Baptist  Church,  with  its  fortnightly  service 
from  its  hard-worked,  borrowed  pastor  of 
the  next  town,  the  Methodist  Church,  with 
its  vigorous  one-man  power, —  our  good 
Brother  Blough,  who  is  vSunday-school 
superintendent,  class  leader,  chorister, 
and  steward,  and  runs  the  meetings  so 
well  between  the  visits  of  neighboring 
ministers  and  the  presiding  elder,  — 
these  all  fail  to  hold  our  village  to  as 
strict  a  morality  and  as  useful   a    social 


life  as  the  old  days  knew.  She  feels 
troubled  by  the  loss  of  the  old  neigh- 
borly feehng  and  the  splitting  up  into 
'  classes,'  and  the  complaints  of  our  few 
old  village  families  that  there  is  now  no 
'  society '  for  them.  She  deprecates 
the  loss  of  good  street  manners  in  the 
children,  and  she  mourns  the  coarseness 
and  vice  newly  introduced  among  us. 
She  has  no  cure  to  offer,  but  hopes 
others  may  have." 

As  the  young  girl  went  back  to  her  seat, 
Mr.  Hill  said,  smilingly  :  "  Miss  Edith  has, 
I  see,  left  it  for  me  to  tell  that  I  came  in 
for  a  share  of  Auntie  Hill's  condemnation. 
My  good  sister  blames  me  much  that  I 
do  not  throw  in  my  lot  more  earnestly 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  village,  and 
feels  grieved  that  I  entertain  company  on 
Sunday  and  drive  out  with  them.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  no  more  than  right  for 
me  to  say  frankly  why  I  do  not  go  to 
church,  and  why  I  do  some  other  things 
of  which  you  good  church  people  must 
disapprove.  I  hope  none  of  my  welcome 
friends  will  feel  hurt  by  anything  I  may  say. 
I  mean  it  kindly  as  well  as  honestly,  and 
should  take  kindly  any  criticism  of  my 
course." 

Mr.  Hoyt  glanced  at  his  wife  a  little 
quizzically  at  this  point,  but  that  lady 
manifested  no  desire  to  "give  Mr.  Hill 
a  piece  of  her  mind."  The  pleasing 
exercise  of  finding  fault  with  your  neigh- 
bor is  much  more  easily  engaged  in  at 
your  own  home  than  at  his;  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  you  live  on  cane- 
seat  and  Kidderminster,  and  are  visiting 
on  silk  plush  and  Wilton  ! 

"When  I  left  Hope,  a  boy,"  resumed 
Mr.  Hill,  "  I  was,  as  many  of  you  know, 
a  member  of  the  church,  and  thought 
myself  a  believer  in  its  doctrines.  When 
I  came  back  to  Hope,  a  middle-aged 
man,  I  had  learned — I  need  not  take 
your  time  to  detail  the  means — that  I 
had  almost  no  theological  belief  in  com- 
mon with  the  church  life  here.  I  am  rad- 
ical ;  you  are  all  orthodox.  But  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  others  need 
and  desire  religious  exercises  which  are 
distasteful  to  me.  I  have  therefore  con- 
tributed what  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  to 
the  various  churches  of  the  place.  The 
bulk    of    my    employees    being    Roman 
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Catholics,  and  my  first  duty  being  to 
them,  I  have  given  more  toward  the 
estabHshment  of  their  church  than  to  any 
other.  But  I  do  not  therefore  feel  that 
I  should  attend  service  there ;  and  I  feel 
toward  all  the  other  churches  in  the  same 
way.  They  do  not  feed  me  nor  meet  my 
need,  and  therefore  I  do  not  attend  them  ; 
but  they  are  useful  institutions,  and  there- 
fore I,  as  a  public-spirited  man,  contrib- 
ute to  their  funds.  I  am  urged  to  go  to 
church  for  the  sake  of  the  example.  I  do 
not  see  the  force  of  the  appeal.  I  long 
ago  gave  up  trying  to  play  '  good  father ' 
to  other  people.  The  universe  is  run  very 
well  without  my  interference.  I  will  do 
my  share  toward  providing  appliances 
needed  by  those  not  of  my  kind,  if  I  hold 
a  position  toward  them  which  makes  it 
my  duty  to  aid  them  ;  but  I  sha'n't  go  into 
a  hospital  to  live,  because  I  help  build  one 
for  the  sick.  Neither  shall  I  refrain  from 
doing  something  which  is  harmless  and 
right  for  me,  lest  it  prove  harmful  or 
wrong  for  others,  of  a  different  grade  of 
development.  Because  I  take  my  guests 
for  a  quiet  drive,  or  row  on  the  river,  on 
Sunday,  I  don't  feel  myself  responsible 
for  a  drunken  row  on  an  excursion  boat. 
Let  the  police  prevent  such  rows  on  all 
days,  and  let  the  people  enjoy  themselves 
as  they  will,  so  they  do  it  decently.  My 
wife  is  a  teetotaler,  and  in  deference  to 
her  we  have  no  wines  or  liquors  on  our 
table;  but  when  I  was  a  bachelor  and 
offered  my  guests  a  harmless  glass  of  beer 
or  wine,  I  did  not  consider  myself  made 
thereby  responsible  for  Biddy  Flynn's 
bruises  from  her  drunken  brute  of  a  hus- 
band !  I  live  in  a  good  house,  and  buy 
some  pretty  expensive  ornaments,  but  I 
don't  think  that  will  justify  one  of  my 
clerks  in  stealing  from  me  to  encourage 
art  in  imitation  of  my  example  !  No, 
friends,  I  think  each  person  is  entitled  to 
act  out  his  honest  convictions  ;  and  by  so 
doing  he  is  responsible  only  for  his  own 
acts.  But  I  believe  thoroughly  in  educa- 
tion, and  you  will  excuse  me  for  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as 
easy  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
after  me,  in  Hope,  to  get  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, as  I  found  it  hard." 

Here  every  one  present  thought  grate- 
fully of  the  convenient  and   substantial 


school  building  and  the  generous  endow- 
ment fund  for  school  purposes  which 
their  prosperous  townsman  had  given  his 
native  place. 

"  And  more  than  that,  I  believe  in 
everybody  having  a  chance  to  rise.  1 
don't  mean  to  try  to  pull  any  one  up  by 
the  roots,  or  set  them  to  walking  on 
stilts ;  but  I  say,  let  every  poor  boy  and 
girl  have  a  chance  to  grow,  if  there's  any- 
thing in  them  to  crave  further  growth. 
So  I  have,  as  a  few  of  you  know,  put  a 
library  of  such  books  as  I  should  have 
been  crazy  with  dehght  to  get  hold  of 
when  a  boy  into  my  counting-room  at  , 
the  mill ;  and  if  any  boy  or  girl,  man  or 
woman,  shows  any  desire  for  something 
better  than  the  street  or  the  boisterous 
dance,  they  can  have  the  free  use  of  these 
works.  I  am  chagrined  to  say  that  the 
evidence  of  a  disposition  to  use  this  op- 
portunity is  very  feeble.  At  my  wife's 
suggestion,  I  put  among  my  solid  works 
of  travels,  biographies,  and  useful  knowl- 
edge of  all  sorts  a  few  first-class  novels. 
These  have  been  read ;  the  best  books 
of  other  kinds  look  painfully  new  and 
fresh.  Such  chances  as  I  should  have 
walked  miles  and  sacrificed  anything  for 
in  my  youth,  the  workers  in  my  mill  will 
not  take  when  offered  to  their  hand.  I 
have  therefore  about  made  up  my  mind 
that  we  shall  have  to  let  these  people  get 
their  development  through  long  inherit- 
ance, little  by  little,  generation  after 
generation,  as  we  have  got  ours.  But  a 
vigorous  onslaught  from  the  bosom  of  my 
family  makes  me  feel  that  somebody,  per- 
haps everybody,  feels  that  I  ought  to  do 
something  more  for  Hope  Village.  If 
there  is  anything  practical  proposed,  I 
will  try  to  do  my  part  in  trying  experi- 
ments ;  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine  re- 
specting attempts  to  make  people  over,  in 
wholesale  fashion,  by  means  they  would 
never  think  of  using  or  finding  out  of 
their  own  accord.  We  will  now  hear 
from  Deacon  Goodnow.  I  have  talked 
long  enough,  and  been  as  frank  as  I  wish 
you  to  be.  Mr.  Deacon  Goodnow,  will 
you  tell  us  what  you  think  is  wrong  with 
Hope  Village,  and  what  we  need  to  help 
right  us?" 

The  Deacon,  a  thin,  tall,  severe-looking^ 
man,    hesitated    in   visible    and    unusuaiL^ 
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embarrassment.  He  was  "  gifted  in  pray- 
er "  and  sombrely  fluent  in  conference 
meetings,  in  the  damp  vestry,  whither  he 
repaired  promptly  every  Thursday  and 
Tuesday  evening  at  seven  and  a  half 
o'clock.  And,  as  Mrs.  Hill  had  told  him 
in  her  invitation  that  he  would  be  called 
on  for  his  views,  he  had  rehearsed  a 
striking  address  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
room.  He  had  intended,  with  ambig- 
uous words,  but  evident  import,  to  ar- 
raign Mr.  Hill  for  throwing  his  great 
influence  on  the  side  of  irreligion  and 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  for  helping  to 
perpetuate  the  "  reign  of  the  scarlet 
woman."  He  had  intended  to  be  sarcas- 
tic, in  Scripture  phraseology,  over  the 
"free-thinking  club"  of  young  Scotch- 
men, designers  in  the  mill  and  others, 
who  met  one  evening  of  every  week  with 
Mr.  Miles  to  pursue  scientific  studies 
under  his  direction.  He  had  intended 
to  quote  largely,  from  memory,  from  an 
article  in  a  religious  paper  which  had 
pleased  him  much,  entitled  "  Modern 
Culture,  Antichrist."  And  he  felt  him- 
self prepared,  before  reaching  the  house, 
to  convince  all,  whose  hearts  the  Lord 
had  not  hardened  that  they  should  not 
accept  the  truth,  that  what  was  most 
needed  in  Hope,  and  elsewhere,  was  a 
crusade  against  modern  infidelity.  But 
as  his  name  was  called,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  —  not  the  first  time  one  has  learned 
by  painful  experience  how  much  more 
free  and  eloquent  one  can  often  be  in 
thinking  what  one  will  say,  than  in  the 
moment  of  actual  speech,  before  a  listen- 
ing audience  !  It  may  be  the  presence 
of  Deacon  Brown  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church,  with  others 
toward  whom  he  felt  antagonistic, 
checked  his  usually  ready  speech.  But 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the  Deacon 
spoke  only  a  few  disjointed  sentences 
touching  the  duty  of  all  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  Zion  and  to  rebuke  evil  fear- 
lessly, and  then  sat  down  in  dissatisfied 
silence. 

"Well,  Deacon  Brown,  what  have  you 
to  say?"  asked  Mr.  Hill,  after  a  little 
pause. 

Deacon  Brown  rose  slowly,  his  bent 
form  and  sorrow-marked  face  attracting 


sympathy  from  all  who  knew  his  family 
history.  Although  the  object  of  Deacon 
Goodnow's  implacable  resentment  for 
being  prime  mover  in  forming  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  he  was  a  mild  and  tender- 
hearted man,  kind  and  just  to  his  wife, 
and  indulgent  to  his  children,  and  as 
generous  as  one  could  well  be  who  had 
to  wring  such  scanty  returns  from  a  re- 
luctant soil  as  his  constant  farm  labor 
could  do.  The  only  obstinate  opposing 
of  others'  wills  of  Deacon  Brown's  life- 
time had  been  his  venture  in  theology ; 
and  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  literal, 
unimaginative  mind,  joined  to  a  heart 
sincerely  desirous  of  following  his  Lord 
in  all  things,  even  into  the  waters  of  full 
baptism.  This  simple  man  felt  none  of 
the  self-consciousness  which  had  choked 
Deacon  Goodnow's  speech.  He  was  full 
of  a  great  personal  sorrow,  and  had  come 
to  the  meeting  to  plead  for  a  cause  lying 
near  his  heart;  and  although  his  voice 
trembled  and  his  frame  shook,  it  was 
with  intense  feeling,  not  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Dear  brethren  and  sisters,"  he  said, 
"  I  ain't  noways  fit  to  give  advice  to 
them  that  have  I'arnin'  and  chances  I 
never  had.  But  Lve  got  somethin'  on 
my  mind  thet  ought  to  be  said.  Ef  I 
understand  this  meetin',  it  ain't  to  talk 
about  Zion  so  much  as  about  things  that 
need  doin'  outside  the  churches.  Of 
course  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Hill.  It 
makes  me  feel  bad,  as  he  knows,  to  see 
him  breakin'  the  Sabbath  and  forsakin' 
the  ordinances.  It  ain't  cos  he  won't 
come  to  my  church ;  it's  becos  he's 
throwed  away  all  the  teachin'  his  mother 
give  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  As 
long's  we  have  so  much  sin  and  evil  in 
the  world,  it  seems  to  me  it  ud  be  full  as 
wall  to  hang  on  to  the  old  doctrines  a 
spefl  longer,  till  we  see  how  these  new- 
fangled notions  work  in  keepin'  folks 
straight  and  good  behaved.  I  vally  a 
machine  for  what  it  can  do,  and  I  ain't 
seen  no  such  fruits  from  these  new  gos- 
pels as  I  have  from  the  old  one.  But 
thet's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  know 
wa/l  that  folks  can't  agree  on  religion, 
and  I  don't  expect  to  bring  Mr.  Hill  to 
my  way  o'  thinkin'.  But  I  want  to  speak 
of  somethin'  we   might  all  take  holt  of, 
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whether  we  was  members  of  the  church  or 
not.  An'  I  can't  do  it  better  than  by 
telHn'  a  little  story." 

Mrs.  Hill's  sweet  face  paled ;  she 
knew  what  was  coming. 

"  Ten  year  ago,"  went  on  the  Deacon, 
"when  Square  Hill  started  up  his  new 
mills  here,  my  boy  Sammy  was  as  good 
a  boy  as  I  ever  see,  if  I  do  say  it; 
minded  me  wall,  and  was  pleasant-spoken 
to  his  mother  and  sisters.  "^e  know 
Sammy  is  all  the  boy  I  ever  had.  There 
warn't  a  twelve-year-old  anywhere  about 
thet  could  write  and  cipher  as  he  could, 
and  he  was  as  cute  and  handy  about  the 
farm  es  ef  he'd  never  seen  a  book.  An' 
tender-hearted !  Why,  there  warn't  a 
critter  on  the  place  that  wouldn't  come 
to  his  call ;  and  the  cats  was  round  un- 
der foot  all  the  time,  he'd  beg  so  to  save 
the  kittens  !  He  warn't  no  kind  o'  use 
in  killin'  time,  —  he  couldn't  bear  the 
sight  o'  blood.  Wall,  it  warn't  three 
months  arter  the  mills  started  up  afore 
there  was  a  billiard-saloon  and  a  rum- 
hole  right  next  the  schoolhouse ;  and  it 
warn't  two  year  afore  my  boy,  my  Sammy, 
got  to  hangin'  round  with  the  mill  boys 
to  see  the  playin',  and  the  target  shootin', 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  more  dev- 
iltry was  set  agoin'  in  the  village  !  An' 
my  boy  got  to  drinkin';  and  some  on  ye 
know  what  that  means  !  I'd  talk  to  him, 
and  his  mother  would  cry  over  him,  — 
and  fust  along  he'd  promise  to  leave  off 
and  not  go  with  the  boys.  But  it  did 
seem  es  ef  he  was  possessed  arter  all  the 
wickedness  !  An'  yet  my  Sammy  didn't 
mean  to  go  wrong.  It  was  the  new 
temptations  and  the  bad  company  that 
drew  him  off.  And  now,  brethren  and 
sisters,"  —  and  the  old  man's  tears  fell 
like  rain,  while  his  wife  hid  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief,  —  "  the  boy  that  was 
too  tender-hearted  to  kill  a  hog  or  a 
kitten  can  strike  his  old  father,  and 
almost  kill  his  mother  with  fright,  knockin' 
around  and  breakin'  things.  I  tell  ye. 
Square  Hill,  it  ain't  only  Biddy  Flynn's 
husband  that  does  things  you  call  brutal ! 
'Tis  boys  and  men  as  wall  brought  up, 
and  naterally  as  good  and  clever 'as  any- 
body's boys.  It's  the  drink;  and  I've 
come  here  to  tell  my  story,  and  git  ye 
all,  ef  I  can,  to  do  somethin'  to  stop  it. 


1  can't  talk  as  some  on  ye  can,  and  ef  I 
could  my  word  wouldn't  count  much. 
But  ef  I  was  rich  and  hed  influence,  as 
Square  Hill  has,  I'd  git  a  prohibitary  bill 
passed  in  town  meetin',  and  see  that 
'twas  inforced,  too  !  I'm  hopin',  and  so 
is  Sammy's  mother,  that  we  may  ]jray 
and  love  our  boy  back  ag'in,  like  the 
p  odigal.  He's  the  child  o'  many  prayers, 
and  the  Lord's  promises  kind  o'  hold  us 
up.  But  s'pose  we  could  git  him  to  sign 
the  pledge  and  try  once  more,  —  he 
couldn't  go  along  our  village  street  with- 
out smellin'  the  stuff  thet's  ruined  him., 
and  we  shouldn't  feel  safe  about  him 
one  minute.  I  think  what  we  need  in 
Hope  Village  is  streets  where  such  boys 
as  my  Sammy  can  walk  without  tempta- 
tion. -He'd  'a'  been  a  likely  young  man 
now  ef  it  hadn't  been  for  liquor,  instead 
of  breakin'  the  hearts  of  his  old  father 
and  mother  as  he  has  done.  An'  all  I 
ask  is  that  these  rum-holes  shell  be  shut 
up." 

Deacon  Brown  sat  down  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Mr.  Hill  looked 
moved,  and  spoke  in  a  deprecatory  man- 
ner very  unlike  his  usual  authoritative 
tone.  ''  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  introduction  of  new  business  interests 
into  this  quiet  village  should  have  brought 
in  its  wake  such  evil  to  any  family.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  Deacon  Brown  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  law  in  dealing  with  intemperance. 
I  do  not  think  law  makes  people  virtuous. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  town 
meeting  respecting  what  I  shall  eat  or 
drink,  neither  do  I  blame  my  workmen 
who  would  choose  whiskey  and  roast 
pork,  where  I  should  choose  champagne 
and  beef,  for  objecting  to  similar  dicta- 
tion as  to  their  food  and  drink.  If  any- 
body gets  drunk  and  does  things  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace,  let  him  be  pun- 
ished. If  any  one  is  so  weak  and  incapable 
of  self-control,  that  he  cannot  pass  safely 
through  temptation,  let  him  be  treated 
like  the  child  he  is,  and  confined.  The 
law  of  general  education  in  self-control  is 
the  only  law  I  am  willing  to  work  under 
to  lessen  the  demand  for  intoxicants ;  and 
by  depending  on  that,  we  shall  in  the  ^,_^ 
only  sure  way  lessen  the  number  of  (] 
drinking  places." 
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"  Wall,"  said  the  bowed  old  man,  '^  I 
hope  you  won't  never  have  no  call  to  be 
sorry  for  the  way  you  look  at  this  matter. 
Your  boys  ain't  a  bit  better  nor  smarter 
than  my  Sammy  was,  when  he  was  their 
age." 

Mr.  Hill  meant  to  be  truly  democratic, 
but  he  could  not  help  a  little  coldness  in 
the  voice  of  easy  assurance  with  which  he 
replied  to  Deacon  Brown's  comparison  : 
"  I  feel  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  my 
children's  future  on  this  point.  We  will 
now  hear  from  Brother  Blough." 

Mr.  Blough,  the  energetic  superintend- 
ent of  the  mills,  stepped  forward  with 
the  air  of  being  very  much  at  home  and 
thoroughly  prepared  to  speak,  which 
characterized  him  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places. 

"  I  think,  brethren  and  sisters,  what  we 
need  most  in  Hope  Village  is  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  churches  are 
dead  and  buried  in  worldliness.  I  agree 
with  Deacon  Brown  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  at  once  to  stop  the  liquor 
traffic.  I  am  in  favor  of  moral  suasion  for 
the  drunkard,  legal  suasion  for  the  drunk- 
ard maker,  and  all  kinds  of  suasion  to 
chain  the  demon  of  intemperance.  But, 
brethren  and  sisters,  we  must  not  ignore 
Christ  in  the  work.  I  have  had  it  in 
mind  for  a  long  while  to  start  some  Gos- 
pel temperance  meetings  in  Hope.  I 
trust  they  may  be  union  meetings " ; 
and  the  brisk  Httle  man  looked  persua- 
sively at  the  representatives  of  the  other 
churches.  '^  I  hope  they  may  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  ^  Red  Ribbon  Club.' 
But  to  what  end  shall  we  rescue  the  fallen 
from  the  toils  of  the  serpent-cup,  except 
we  lead  them  to  Christ  and  his  saving 
blood  ?  Oh,  my  friends,  human  resolutions 
are  a  rope  of  sand  unless  kept  in  the 
strength  gained  through  prevailing  prayer  ! 
The  Rock  of  Eternal  Refuge  can  save, 
with  or  without  human  laws  of  prohibition. 
I  want  a  revival  of  religion  in  this  place. 
I  want  the  churches  stirred  to  their 
foundations.  I  want  to  have  an  evangel- 
ist come  among  us ;  and  I  will  engage 
to  pay  half  of  the  expenses.  Oh,  if  we 
will  only  cry  mightily  unto  the  Lord,  he 
will  hear  us,  and  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  us  out  a  blessing  1  Then 
should  we  see  the  scoffer  and  the  indif- 


ferent crowding  to  the  courts  of  the  Lord, 
and  songs  of  redeeming  love  would  sound 
upon  our  streets,  instead  of  profanity. 
Then  our  young  men  and  women  would 
study  the  blessed  Book  with  delight,  in- 
stead of  spending  all  their  time  in  worldly 
games,  in  dancing  and  frolic,  T  should 
not  fear  all  the  hosts  of  Rome,  nor  all  the 
vice  in  our  midst,  if  the  churches  could 
be  waked  from  their  lethargy,  and  we 
could  stand  united  against  Satan  and  his 
legions.  I  grieve  that  this  meeting  was 
not  opened  by  prayer  and  holy  song  and 
the  reading  of  the  Word.  How  can  we 
hope  to  do  any  good  thing  except  we  coun- 
sel with  the  Lord?  —  O  Lord,  revive  thy 
work,  strip  from  us  the  filthy  rags  of  our 
own  righteousness,  and  clothe  us  with  thy 
saving  and  sanctifying  grace  !  " 

Mr.  Blough  sat  down  in  the  centre  of 
his  Methodist  followers,  and  struck  the 
key  note  of 

"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 
With  all  thy  quickening  powers," 

in  his  strong  baritone,  in  which  he  was 
at  once  joined  by  most  of  the  company. 

After  a  suitable  pause,  Mr.  Hill  called 
upon  Mr.  Miles  to  speak,  explaining,  as 
he  did  so,  that  his  young  friend  had  felt 
modest  scruples  against  bringing  his 
thoughts  before  them,  since  they  sug- 
gested work  in  which  he  himself  could 
not  spend  much  time,  as  he  had  other  i 
business  in  hand  than  the  regeneration 
of  Hope  Village.  "But,"  added  Mr. 
Hill,  "  I  told  him  that  if  he  could  pre- 
sent any  scheme  of  practical  service,  we 
should  be  as  grateful  to  him  as  though 
he  could  do  all  he  thinks  it  were  well  to 
do." 

The  broad-shouldered,  vigorous,  seri- 
ous-faced young  man  stepped  forward 
quietly,  and,  gravely  bowing  to  Mr.  Hill, 
said  :  — 

"  I  shall  not  add  any  time-wasting 
apologies  to  Mr.  Hill's  kind  words,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  although  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced,  after  listening  to  those 
who  have  spoken,  that  what  I  have  to 
say  will  seem  to  you  not  only  visionary 
folly,  but  spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
I  crave  for  my  ideas  the  freest  and  rough- 
est handling.  If  I  seem  dogmatic  in 
stating    them,  it  will    be    because    I  am 
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trying  to  be  both  brief  and  clear.  Allow 
me  to  set  in  order  the  complaints  of  our 
social  and  moral  condition  made  here 
to-night. 

"i.  That  the  community  is  divided 
into  widely  sundered  classes. 

"  2.  That  most  of  these  classes  lack 
interest  in  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
hence  there  is  a  dangerous  decline  in 
religious  life. 

"  3.  That  Sabbath  breaking,  street  dis- 
turbances, and  coarse  manners  attest  the 
general  social  demoralization. 

"4.  That  drunkenness  and  all  manner 
of  vice  flourish  among  us,  radiating  evil 
influences  from  low  places  of  resort. 

"Now,  friends,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  real  and  a  conventional  morality.  That 
is  to  say,  some  things  are  found  to  be 
wrong  because  their  results  are  wholly 
evil,  and  other  things  are  only  thought 
to  be  wrong  because  we  have  been  edu- 
cated to  condemn  them.  Let  us  see 
which  of  these  complaints  are  of  posi- 
tive wrongs,  and  which,  if  any,  are  of 
innocent,  natural  action,  which  is  not 
according  to  the  popular  notion. 

"  The  first  complaint,  that  democratic 
and  neighborly  feeling  is  now  lost  by  a 
division  of  Hope  Village  into  ^classes,' 
is  confession  of  a  real  danger  to  our 
republican  institutions  ;  for  these  rest  not 
only  on  political  equality,  but  on  general 
social  fraternity  and  a  uniform  standard 
of  moral  action  in  all  essential  points. 
Free  popular  government  cannot  be  safely 
administered  by  those  who  differ  widely 
in  their  moral  and  mental  life.  Mr. 
Hill  evidently  feels  that  it  is  impossible 
to  bridge  over  the  centuries  of  develop- 
ment which  separate  some  of  these 
^classes'  in  our  society  by  outward  ap- 
pliances, or  even  by  a  few  years  of  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  out 
of  regard  to  the  safety  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions, we  must  try  it.  And  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  incapable  of  work- 
ing out  their  own  mental  and  moral  sal- 
vation alone,  who  can  be  helped  to  a 
better  condition  by  patient,  wise  open- 
ing up  of  lines  of  social  communication 
between  them  and  those  of  higher  ad- 
vantage. 

"  The  second  complaint,  of  the  decay  of 
church    life,  I    am    incompetent    to  deal 


with  in  a  way  to  win  your  co-operation  with 
my  views  of  social  reform.  1  am  one  of 
those  whom  you  condemn  by  the  charge. 
To  me,  your  complaint  is  one  which  re- 
spects the  external  forms  rather  than  the 
internal  essence  of  religion.  ReHgion 
means  to  me  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
man ;  and  anything  which  elevates  a 
man's  character  is  a  sanctifying  'ordi- 
nance.' We  will  leave  the  churches  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  their  future  ex- 
istence. We  are  met  here  to-night,  not 
as  church  members  or  '  sceptics,'  but  as 
men  and  women  earnestly  seeking  to 
find  a  common  ground  on  which  we  may 
labor  for  the  good  of  our  town.  We  can- 
not find  that  common  ground  inside  the 
churches;  for  even  you,  Protestant, 
evangelical  Christians,  must  have  three 
churches  to  express  your  views,  and 
those  views  leave  some  of  us  out  alto- 
gether. Our  common  ground  must  be 
that  simple  morality,  that  subordination 
of  the  lower  to  the  higher  nature  in  man, 
which  makes  the  enduring  life  of  these 
changing  religions. 

"  The  third  complaint  seems  to  me 
pointed  against  both  a  real  and  a  conven- 
tional immorality.  Drunken  rows  on  the 
streets,  excursions  on  the  river  which  are 
rallying  places  of  disorder  and  vice,  vul- 
gar and  noisy  street  annoyances  to  well- 
bred  men  and  women,  —  these  are  posi- 
tive evils,  011  all  days  of  the  week,  and 
should  be  done  away  with.  But  quiet 
enjoyment  of  out-of-door  wood,  water,  and 
landscape,  by  boat  or  carriage  or  bodily 
exercise,  are  to  many  persons  a  Sunday 
'  means  of  grace '  most  beneficent  in 
their  effect.  Just  so,  the  drinking,  gam- 
bling and  low,  vulgar  associations  surround- 
ing most  of  our  places  of  public  resort  in 
Hope  are  wholly  vicious  in  tendency,  and 
should  be  suppressed.  But  the  desire  to 
play  games  and  the  wish  to  meet  on  a 
plane  of  unrestrained  social  intercourse  are 
evidence  to  me,  not  of  total  depravity,  but 
of  a  natural  need  which  should  be  di- 
rected into  safe  and  helpful  channels.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  only  alternatives 
offered  our  young  men  and  women  should 
be  the  prayer-meeting  and  the  low  resort. 

"The  fourth  complaint,  of  increased 
vice  and  crime,  touches  an  unmitigated 
evil.     No  advantage  can  compensate  to 
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the  individual,  or  the  town,  for  the  loss 
of  its  moral  purity.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hiil  that  '  law  '  —  alone  — '  will  not 
make  a  people  virtuous.'  But  a  virtuous 
and  wise  people  will  suppress  all  pubhc 
nuisances — such  as  places  where  liquor 
is  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises— 
and  will  make  its  streets  safe  for  all  citi- 
zens to  walk  upon.  I  would  suggest,  if 
Mr.  Hill  will  pardon  me,  that  if  the  sev- 
eral drinking  places  of  Hope  Village  were 
located  near  the  entrance  to  these 
grounds,  and  the  ladies  and  younger 
members  of  Mr.  Hill's  family  were  obliged 
to  pass  them  unattended,  —  as  the  women 
and  youth  of  the  village  are  now  obliged 
to  do,  —  his  views  of  the  uselessness  of  a 
prohibitory  law  might  be  modified  !  But 
this  is  no  more  a  political  caucus  than  a 
church  meeting,  and  we  will  discuss  only 
the  point  of  how  to  bridge  the  chasm  in 
our  social  life,  between  the  mentally  wise 
and  foolish,  the  rich  and  poor  in  oppor- 
tunity, the  strong  and  weak  in  morality. 
How  may  all  grades  of  development  in 
Hope  be  welded  together  in  one  mutually 
helpful  social  life?  I  will  picture  to  you 
in  brief  outline  the  answer  I  have  dreamed 
out,  and  which,  had  I  autocratic  power 
and  unlimited  means,  I  would  seek  to 
make  real  in  action.  If  any  points  in  my 
wild  vision  strike  you  as  useful  in  sugges- 
tion, we  will  discuss  the  details  at  some 
future  time. 

"  My  dream  is,  first,  of  moving  the 
Baptist  Church  up  on  to  the  lot  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  joining  the  two 
at  right  angles  at  the  northeast  corner. 
Then,  of  moving  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  Methodist  Church  now  worships,  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lot  and  joining 
it  to  the  First  Church  at  the  northwest 
corner." 

Here  there  was  manifested  an  eager 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  his  audience,  as 
the  young  man  illustrated  his  architectural 
suggestions  by  means  of  books  on  the 
centre  table. 

"  We  should  then  have,"  he  resumed, 
"  a  commodious  building,  forming  three 
parts  of  a  Greek  cross,  hiding  the  un- 
sightly sheds  which  stand  each  side  of 
the  First  Church,  and  all  looking  out  upon 
our  pretty  Common.  In  my  dream,  by 
the  way,  I  saw  our  German  horticultural- 


ist,  Mr.  Bergh,  employed  to  make  the 
Common  in  front  of  this  triune  building 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  saving  his  own 
soul  from  its  enemy,  drink,  thereby,  by 
means  of  constant  and  congenial  labor. 

"  The  Congregational  Church  we  will 
keep  as  it  is,  having  three  religious  ser- 
vices in  it  on  Sunday,  one  for  each  of  our 
church  organizations,  with  as  many  prayer- 
meetings  each  week  as  is  deemed  best. 
The  Baptist  Church  we  will  make  into  a 
two-storied  building,  having  two  rooms 
on  each  floor,  one  large  and  one  small, 
connected  by  folding  doors.  Down-stairs 
we  will  have,  in  the  larger  room,  some 
simple  gymnastic  apparatus,  ninepins, 
billiards"  (sensation  of  horror),  "  parlor 
croquet,  and  any  other  attractive  games. 
In  the  Httle  room  we  will  put  quiet 
amusements,  chess,  checkers,  puzzles, 
dominos,  jackstraws,  cards "  (again  a 
sensation  of  horror).  ''We  will  draft 
into  a  '  Union  Social  League,'  "  resumed 
the  imperturbable  young  man,  calmly,  "  all 
the  best  men  and  women  of  the  place, 
and  secure  by  appointment  the  presence 
of  at  least  four  on  each  evening  in  these 
amusement  rooms,  as  entertainers.  These 
shall  see  to  it  that  all  the  influences  of 
the  place  be  clean  and  ennobling.  They 
shall  work  to  that  end  as  earnestly  as  if 
the  gathering  were  in  their  own  houses. 

"  Up-stairs,  the  large  room  shall  be 
fitted  up  as  a  viflage  parlor,  with  the 
library  from  Mr.  Hill's  counting-room,  in- 
creased by  three  times  as  many  entertain- 
ing but  still  pure  and  wholesome  books  ; 
and  the  walls  shall  be  beautified  by  pic- 
tures and  all  of  loveliness  we  can  gather 
there.  Here  shall  be  weekly  '  sociables,' 
without  regard  to  church  lines,  or  money 
lines,  or  '  culture  '  lines,  or  any  other 
restrictions  of  the  human  brotherhood 
idea.  And  here  we  shall  all  really  try  to 
get  acquainted  with  one  another.  The 
smaller  room  we  will  fill  with  tables  and 
make  it  a  village  reading-room,  and  sup- 
ply it  with  daily  and  illustrated  papers 
and  with  magazines.  Here  shall  be  the 
librarian's  place,  and  the  room  shall  be 
open  all  day  and  every  evening  until  ten 
o'clock.  The  amusement  rooms  below 
we  win  have  open  from  four  to  ten,  five 
of  the  week-day  evenings,  and  Saturdays 
from  2  to  lo  p.  M. 
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"  The  Town  Hall  will  still  be  let  for 
public  entertainments ;  but  we  will  not 
have  any  of  the  low  '  shows  '  that  now 
vitiate  our  people.  And  we  will  try  what 
we  can  do  to  develop  our -own  talent. 
We  will  have  a  Village  Dramatic  Club  " 
(another  sensation),  "and  give  its  mem- 
bers the  use  of  the  hall  once  a  week,  for 
public  entertainments  and  private  re- 
hearsals. My  little  club  of  scientific 
students  will  give  famiUar  taiKS  and  in- 
teresting experiments  there.  And  in  my 
dream,  somebody  purchases  a  stereopti- 
con,  and  Mrs.  Hill  and  others,  who  have 
been  to  Europe,  tell  us  about  foreign 
places,  illustrating  their  talk  with  pictures. 
And  we  have,  too,  a  Village  Dancing 
Circle"  (still  another  sensation),  "con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  directors  composed 
of  seven  of  the  wisest,  most  resolute,  and 
discreet  women  in  town.  These  shall 
make  the  membership  a  sort  of  roll  of 
honor,  no  young  man  of  bad  habits  or 
young  woman  of  coarse  speech  being  ad- 
mitted to  it.  And  to  these  carefully 
selected  and  thoroughly  supervised  dan- 
cers we  will  give  the  hall  one  evening  in 
each  week.  Then  we  will  have  a  Village 
Debating  Club,  which  shall  take  in  all 
the  best  of  our  talent,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  and  be  the  means  of 
diffusing  information  upon  topics  of  prac- 
tical importance,  sanitary  science,  com- 
position of  foods,  political  action,  educa- 
tion, and  so  on.  This  shall  meet  once 
a  fortnight,  the  topic  of  discussion  to  be 
given  out  at  the  previous  meeting,  and 
introduced  by  a  written  paper  or  speech, 
and  thrown  open  for  general  elucida- 
tion. 

"  In  my  dream  we  choose  Sunday 
evening  for  the  meetings  of  our  Debating 
Club"  (sensation  again),  "because  that 
is  the  evening  when  the  people  we  most 
wish  to  benefit  are  most  at  leisure  and 
best  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
opportunity  for  improvement.  I  would 
therefore  have  the  church  services  at  ten, 
at  one,  and  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  Sun- 
day schools  at  convenient  times,  —  the 
village  parlor,  the  hall,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional vestry  giving  ample  accommodation 
for  them,  —  leaving  the  evening  free  to 
devote  to  these  general  educational  meet- 
ings.    On  the  alternate  Sunday  evening 


when  the  Debating  Club  does  not  meet, 
I  would  have  lectures  on  the  more  prac- 
tical duties  of  life,  —  talks  on  common 
ethics,  with  no  attempt  to  '  convert '  the 
people.  I  mean  talks  on  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  body,  mind,  moral  nature, 
and  public  safety  ;  talks  on  other  branches 
of  personal  morality  \  biographical  por- 
traitures of  good  men  and  women,  with 
great  pains  taken  to  make  their  distinc- 
tive virtues  prominent  as  an  example  ; 
lectures  which  would  be  approved  by  all 
religious  authorities.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, because  inculcating  a  universal 
virtue,  and  given  by  any  competent  min- 
ister or  layman  whom  we  can  secure.  I 
would  have  the  village  reading-room 
open  all  day  Sunday,  the  care  of  it  being 
a  volunteer  charity  from  members  of  the 
Union  Social  League,  to  relieve  the  reg- 
ular librarian. 

"  As  this  organization  of  the  social  life 
which  I  have  dreamed  of  requires  some 
working  head,  I  would  set  apart  the  best 
beloved,  most  tactful  and  sympathetic 
man  in  Hope  Village,  —  our  respected 
friend,  Jacob  Hoyt,  —  for  that  office, 
with  a  money  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices which  would  enable  him  to  ease 
his  parish  work  sufficiently  to  undertake 
it.  I  don't  mean  the  starvation  wages 
his  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  receive 
now,  but  a  sum  a  little  more  commensu- 
rate with  the  quality  of  his  service." 

For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Hoyt  felt  a 
drawing  of  heart  toward  "that  Edwin 
Miles. '^  He  did  appreciate  her  husband 
if  he  didn't  go  to  church.  He  couldn't 
be  wholly  infidel. 

"  For  librarian  and  general  assistant  to 
Mr.  Hoyt  I  would  choose  a  woman  who 
knows  Hope  and  its  people  thoroughly, 
and  is  common-sense  and  energy  itself. 
I  will  not  call  her  name  right  out  in 
meeting ;  but  if  anybody  else  should  say 
I  meant  Miss  Sabiny  Merreweather,  I 
should  not  contradict. 

"This  assistant  should  be  paid  also,  so 
that  she  could  afford  to  devote  her  whole 
time  to  the  work.  These,  with  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Social  League 
and  the 

of  entertainment  and 
constitute  a  general   board  of  direction. 
The  subjects  for  discussions  and  lectures 


managers  of  the  other  branches 
instruction,  should 
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they  would  select  and  arrange ;  they 
would  pass  vigilant  judgment  on  the 
dramas  to  be  put  on  the  village  stage, 
that  nothing  of  questionable  morahty 
should  appear ;  they  would  be  a  break- 
water, in  short,  to  keep  back  the  floods  of 
vicious  influences  in  books,  in  social 
meetings,  in  games,  in  plays,  and  all 
amusements,  making  a  safe  social  harbor 
where  our  village  life  could  innocently 
enjoy  itself. 

"  As  I  am  not  an  autocrat,  and  not 
blessed  with  unlimited  means,  I  leave  my 
vision  in  your  hands,  to  dissolve  into 
thin  air,  I  fear,  with  the  cold  pressure  of 
your  disapproval."  And  down  sat  the 
young  man  as  quietly  as  he  had  risen. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  mixture  of 
astonishment,  disapprobation,  and  hesi- 
tating, partial  acceptance  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  innovation  which  the  young 
student  had  hurled  at  them  made  speech 
wellnigh  impossible.  After  a  pause  Mr. 
Hill  said  :  "  Well,  my  friends,  I  see  some 
tangible  points  in  our  young  teacher's 
dream,  and  if  you  can  all  agree  on  some 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miles's 
thought,  I  will  promise  not  to  be  behind- 
hand in  money  help.  Will  Mr.  Hoyt 
give  us  a  word  now?" 

Mr.  Hoyt  spoke  with  more  than  his 
usual  hesitation  of  voice  and  manner. 

'*  I  cannot  tell,  dear  friends,"  he  said, 
"until  I  have  thought  over  the  matter 
seriously  and  at  length,  in  private,  how 
far  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  of 
social  reform  suggested  by  Mr. 'Miles. 
The  spirit  of  loving  brotherhood,  of  faith 
in  human  nature,  of  purity  and  moral  de- 
votion, which  is  in  our  friend's  'dream' 
is  that  of  true  Christian  fellowship, — 
and  we  can  all  unite  in  that.  Let  us 
meet  one  week  from  to-night  and  discuss 
this  plan  in  its  several  points.  Mean- 
while let  us  look  at  the  matter  as  impar- 
tially as  we  may,  and  pray  for  guidance." 

Then  ensued  a  dreadful  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sibilant  whispers  of  two  or 
three  impulsive  women,  and  the  request 
from  Mrs.  Hill  that  the  company  meet 
in  her  parlors  for  its  second  conference. 
Mr.  Hill  was  about  to  close  the  for- 
mal meeting  and  invite  a  more  free 
and  social  talk,  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  Miss   Sabiny   Merrevv^eather   arose 


and  began  to  speak,  with  the  flushed  face 
and  nervous  trembling  of  embarrassment, 
but  with  her  usual  point  and  directness. 

''  There's  something  that  wants  saying 
that  hasn't  been  said  yet;  and  I  sha'n't 
sleep  a  wink  to-night  if  I  don't  say  it, 
whether  you  hke  it  or  not.  I'm  rather 
taken  aback  with  Mr.  Miles's  notions ; 
I  shall  have  to  think  'em  over,  as  Mr. 
Hoyt  says.  I  don't  like  the  sound  of 
billiards  and  cards  and  dancing  and 
theatres ;  seems  like  going  part  way 
home  with  the  Devil  in  hopes  he'll  turn 
round  and  escort  you  clear  to  your  door. 
I'm  afraid  we  should  find  he  wouldn't 
come  !  But  I  don't  go  altogether  on 
'  sounds '  and  '  seems.'  I've  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  folks  can 
change  their  minds  about  things,  and  be 
none  the  worse  for  it.  There  was  my 
father,  —  old  Parson  Merreweather,  you 
all  called  him,  —  I  remember  how  he 
mourned  and  thought  the  bottom  was 
dropping  out  of  the  universe,  because  we 
put  an  organ  into  the  church ;  and  I  re- 
member, too,  mother's  telling  him  that 
he  felt  just  as  bad  when  they  put  in 
a  bass-viol  and  had  a  choir,  instead  of  a 
tuning-fork  and  lined-off  hymns;  and 
then  he  couldn't  bear  to  give  up  the  bass- 
viol  for  the  organ  !  So  I  won't  say  but  I 
may  come  round  even  to  the  billiards, 
though  that  seems  pretty  considerable  of 
a  camel  to  swallow  !  But  whatever  we 
try  to  do,  whether  it  is  anything  like  what 
Mr,  Miles  has  in  mind,  or  not,  we  must 
begin  at  Jerusalem  in  our  saving  of  souls  ! 
We  can't  do  the  first  thing,  from  getting 
up  a  revival  to  having  a  village  sociable, 
v/hile  church  members  are  at  swords' 
points  with  one  another,  as  some  of  you 
are  now.  I'm  going  to  talk  plain,  as  I 
have  a  right  to  do  with  folks  I've  been  to 
the  communion-table  with  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years 
Deacon  Goodnow  and  Deacon  Brown 
have  met  to-night  in  one  parlor, — and 
now  they  don't  speak  !  You  all  know 
about  the  miserable  quarrel,  and  how 
there's  been  backbiting  and  tattling  back 
and  forth  to  keep  the  fuss  up !  No 
wonder  the  churches  are  dead  !  The 
Lord  himself  can't  make  quarrelling  and 
real  religion  flourish  at  the  same  time  ! 
I'm   ashamed  that  I've  held  my  tongue 
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about  it  so  long.  I  know  Deacon  Brown 
has  tried  to  make  it  up  a  good  many 
times ;  he  ain't  the  one  that's  most  to 
blame.  But  to  think  that  our  minister, 
who's  been  a  perfect  martyr  since  he's 
been  here,  trying  to  make  peace  among 
the  people,  —  to  think  that  he's  had  to 
come  and  ask  me  who  '  spoke  '  to  who, 
so  as  to  know  what  company  to  ask  to- 
gether !  I  tell  you,  it  ain't  so  much 
what's  come  into  our  town  that's  put  us 
down  where  we  are  as  the  spirit  of  un- 
charitableness  and  unchristian  feeling  that 
was  cherished  in  our  churches.  Poor 
Sammy  Brown,  —  who  knows  but  he 
might  have  been  kept  from  evil  if  he 
hadn't  learned  to  distrust  the  people  he'd 
been  taught  to  look  up  to?  What  did 
he  say  the  very  last  time  I  urged  him  to 
go  with  me  to  church  ?  Why,  '  Miss 
Sabiny,'  said  he,  '  I  don't  see  but  I'm  as 
good  as  some  of  your  church  members,  in 
spite  of  the  drink.  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  refuse  to  speak  to  my  own  brother, 
just  because  he'd  married  a  good  woman 
he  loved,  if  her  father  was  a  Baptist.' 
What  could  I  say?  Talk  about  're- 
vivals '  and  '  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  to  save  folks  outside  the  churches  ! 
If  the  Lord  was  here  to-night,  he'd  say 
some  pretty  plain  words  about  hating 
one's  brother,  I'm  thinking.  Deacon 
Goodnow,"  —  and  here  the  excited  and 
resolute  woman  suddenly  faced  around 
toward  the  corner  into  whose  shadow  the 
proud  old  man  had  shrunk,  —  "  Deacon 
Goodnow,  you  talked  about  'rebuking 
evil  in  high  places  fearlessly,'  you  meant 
Mr.  Hill  riding  out  on  Sunday;  but  I 
think  evil  in  the  high  places  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  rebuked ;  and  if  I  had  done 
as  you  have,  kept  up  a  hateful  quarrel  for 
fifteen  years,  I  couldn't  rest  until  I'd 
begged  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  my 
miserable  soul !  " 

And  having  thrown  her  bombshell, 
down  sank  Miss  Sabiny,  w^ith  an  hysteri- 
cal sob  in  her  throat,  and  sat  looking 
straight  ahead  and  pretending  very  hard 
that  she  was  not  frightened. 

The  hush  was  now  painful.  Even  Mr. 
Hill  seemed  incapable  of  speaking  ordi- 
nary words.  But  as  he  was  clearing  his 
throat  to  try  and   break   the   spell,  the 


sweet  but  tremulous   voice   of  Mrs.  Hill 
said,  "  Let  us  pray." 

And  such  a  prayer  !  It  disclosed  the 
heart  of  vicarious  suffering.  It  breathed 
that  agony  over  sin  which  the  greatest 
sinners  cannot  feel,  by  reason  of  their 
benumbing  indulgence  of  evil ;  that  agony 
over  sin  which  only  the  purest  and  most 
obedient  souls  can  know,  as  they  meas- 
ure the  wrong  of  lower  natures  by  their 
own  exalted  standard.  It  breathed  that 
penitence,  that  trust,  that  grasping  after 
ideal  good,  which  alone  saves  the  soul. 
And  when  its  pleadmg  accents  ceased, 
sobs  filled  the  room.  Then  the  hard  old 
man,  who  had  cherished  bitterness  in  his 
heart  for  years,  stood  up  and  struggled 
for  speech. 

''I  — I  — brethren  — I  !  "  But  no 
words  came.  The  lips  need  much  prac- 
tise in  kind  speaking  to  acquire  the  flexi- 
bility needed  for  a  confession  of  wrong ; 
and  in  that  wonderful  moment  when 
Deacon  Goodnow  would  have  escaped 
from  his  prison  house  of  evil  passion,  the 
doors  would  not  open  at  his  will.  But 
Mrs.  Hill,  her  face  all  aflame  with  ex- 
alted feehng,  stepped  up  to  him  and, 
taking  his  hand,  led  him  across  the  room, 
and  placed  it  in  the  warm,  forgiving,  out- 
stretched hand  of  Deacon  Brown;  and 
all  was  said  in  an  eloquent  silence. 
Finally  Deacon  Goodnow  faltered  out,  — 

"  I'm  sorry,  Elisha,  about  your  Sammy." 

"  And  I've  always  been  sorry,  Joshua, 
that  your  children  all  died  young." 

And  the  old  men  clasped  hands  as 
tenderly  as  though  it  had  always  been 
"Elisha"  and  "Joshua"  with  them,  and 
they  had  shared  each  other's  griefs  with 
constant  friendship. 

"  Let  us  close  the  meeting  by  singing, 

'  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,'  " 

said  Jacob  Hoyt. 

After  the  song  had  brought  the  people 
gently  back  to  more  everyday  thoughts, 
there  was  much  talking  in  groups,  and 
then  slow  departing.  And  then,  the 
final  talkings  over  in  the  privacy  of 
homes.  And  then  —  did  the  people  of 
Hope  Village  carry  out  the  dream  of  Mr. 
Miles  in  deed  and  reality?  Ask  Miss 
Sabiny  Merreweather. 


A  BORDER  BOY'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  George  Addison    Cook} 


TO  the  boy  born  in  Central  Missouri, 
who  had  not  seen  ten  summers  when 
the  War  of  the  Rebelhon  began,  and 
to  whose  personal  knowledge  came  some 
of  the  most  daring  deeds  of  the  whole 
conflict,  there  are  recollections  which,  in 
their  intensity,  dim  the  deeds  remem- 
bered by  the  boys  of  New  England,  and 
render  pale  and  faded  the  most  vivid 
stories  brought  to  them  by  those  who  only 
heard  of  them  days  or  weeks  or  months 
after  their  occurrence.  There  were 
scenes  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  bell,  whose  narration  would 
cause  many  a  New  England  boy's  dreams 
to  be  troubled  with  visions  as  wild  as  those 
of  Capt.  Kidd  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 
Few  New  England  boys  have  been 
wakened  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
by  the  crash  of  musketry  which  sent  five 
rebel  spies  into  dishonored  graves ;  few 
of  the  youth  of  the  Northern  States  have 
seen  the  American  flag  hoisted,  riddled 
with  bullets,  and  replaced  with  the  em- 
blem of  secession,  within  the  space  of 
half  an  hour;  few  of  them  have  lain 
down  and  slept  night  after  night  wrapped 
in  the  blankets  of  the  general  of  an  army ; 
few  lads,  whose  feet  have  trod  the  aisles 
of  the  Maine  woods  or  the  granite  paths 
of  New  Hampshire,  or  who  have  listened 

^  The  author  of  this  article  writes  in  the  letter  which 
accompanies  it:  "This  sketch  was  suggested  by  the 
interesting  paper  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
February,  1892,  on  *  A  Country  Boy's  Recollections  of 
the  War,'  and  deals  with  phases  as  common  to  us  as  their 
plain  and  homely  household  tales  to  the  people  of  New 
England.  V/e  saw  them  as  children;  as  grown-up  men 
and  women  we  see  their  effects  more  plainly  than  you 
can.  They  were  deeds  of  valor  and  heroic  sacrifice.  They 
find  no  place  in  books;  not  for  the  want  of  interest, 
but  because  those  who  could  tell  them  for  the  most  part 
think  them  too  unimportant.  This  paper  was  written  as  I 
felt  and  recalled  the  deeds  which  have  slumbered  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  almost  extinct  earthworks  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  one  of  the  earliest  on  the  border 
line,  are  growing  dimmer  year  by  year,  and  will  soon 
be  levelled  by  the  plough  and  driven  even  from  the  memory 
of  man.  .So  with  the  deeds  of  which  I  write.  They  are 
passing  backward.  No  pen  has  spread  a  record  of  them  on 
the  pages  of  history;  many  of  the  incidents  are  already 
forgotten.  If  the  sketch  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  magazine,  it  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  of  interest  to 
some  who  know  nothing  by  experience  of  the  things  of 
which  I  v,rite." 

We  would    also   call    attention   to   the   article    entitled 
"  War  Memories  of  a  Confederate  Boy,"  in  the  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  number  of  the  magazine. — Editor. 
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to  the  whir  of  Massachusetts  mill-wheels, 
have  had  the  drum  snatched  from  their 
hands  to  call  an  army  to  defend  itself 
against  three  times  its  number. 

One  of  my  first  recollections  of  the  war, 
and  perhaps  the  most  distinct  one,  was 
that  of  lying  down  upon  the  ground  to 
"  feel  "  the  boomiiig  of  the  cannon,  thirty 
miles  away,  when  twenty  thousand  rebels 
sought  to  dislodge  three  thousand  Union 
troops  from  their  earthworks  at  Lexing- 
ton. My  heart  and  all  my  sympathies 
were  with  the  little  band  who,  though  so 
small  in  number  and  poorly  equipped,  so 
bravely  held  out  against  the  siege  of 
the  flower  of  the  Confederate  Army  in 
the  West  in  its  palmiest  days.  No,  not 
all  my  sympathies ;  for  the  dear  old 
uncle  for  whom  I  was  named  was  of  the 
stronger  party,  and  I  was  old  enough  to 
know  his  danger,  and  love  him  for  the 
manly  courage  which  took  him  into  battle 
for  what  he  thought  to  be  the  right.  The 
cannon  roared,  and  the  earth's  vibrations 
bore  the  shock  to  me  in  my  native  home, 
filling  me  with  a  martial  fervor  which  has 
not  cooled  with  advancing  age.  For  I 
am  a  born  soldier.  I  love  soldiery;  I 
love  the  shining  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  I  love  the  steady  tramp  of  a 
regiment  of  men  ;  the  sweetest  music  to 
my  ear  is  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the 
blare  of  the  trumpet;  and  I  can  look 
back  to  my  boyhood,  recalling  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
the  pet  of  the  camp.  I  was  encouraged 
to  ride  behind  some  cavalryman  when  he 
took  his  horse  to  water.  I  was  allowed 
to  beat  a  soft  tattoo  on  the  snare  drum  in 
the  chief  musician's  tent.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  go  from  mess  to  mess,  taking  a 
bite  from  the  tender  breast  of  some  barn- 
yard fowl  which  had  unwittingly  strayed 
across  the  picket  line,  or  a  sip  of  coffee 
from  the  steaming  "tin"  of  some  rough 
and  grizzled  artilleryman.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  lie  down  on  the  cool  earth  in 
the     general's    tent   and   play   with    the 
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tassels  on  his  silken  sash,  while  he  held  a 
council  of  war  with  his  lieutenants  over 
some  strategic  map  of  the  campaign. 
I  have  watched  the  swiftly  moving  pen  of 
some  adjutant  as  he  copied  the  testimony 
which  would  send  a  spy  to  face  a  dozen 
muskets  in  the  hands  of  resolute  men. 

When  my  father's  political  and  per- 
sonal enemies,  uniformed  and  eqipped  as 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  came  to  the 
door  at  dead  of  night,  with  fixed  deter- 
mination to  make  short  shrift  of  him,  I, 
waking  at  the  first  sound  and  seeing  the 
gleam  of  the  uniforms  and  the  trappings, 
myself  in  the  garb  of  my  bedchamber, 
parleyed  with  my  new-found  soldier 
friends  as  best  a  child  could,  until  my 
father  could  make  his  way  by  the  rear  of 
the  house  to  safety. 

j^  And  then  my  mother  died.  A  native 
of  Kentucky,  full  of  love  for  her  state  and 
the  institutions  which  made  the  struggle 
for  secession  so  long  and  bitter,  I  had 
not  lived  long  enough  to  take  from  her 
my  conceptions  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  pontics.  She  was  a  Southerner.  She 
believed  in  the  right  of  the  South  to  tear 
from  its  staff  the  flag  my  father  loved. 
She  was  a  martyr  for  conscience'  sake ; 
and  she  died  from  overwork,  —  from  toil 
both  forced  by  the  enemies  of  her  politi- 
cal faith,  and  claimed  as  a  right  by  those 
who  thought  as  she  did.  I  was  alone  in 
the  world,  —  my  dearest  friend  in  the 
grave,  my  father  a  fugitive.  In  newer 
hands  I  grew  in  mind  and  body,  taking 
on  ideas  from  my  broader  and  more 
stirring  surroundings,  imbibing  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm  from  a  family 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  country  for  its 
overmastering  love  of  freedom.  So  I 
grew  to  manhood ;  and  to-day  I  can  feel 
no  qualm  of  conscience  that  the  son's 
and  mother's  beliefs  on  this  one  line 
separated  at  her  grave. 

Our  town  was  on  the  border  line  be- 
tween North  and  South,  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  armies  of  the  Union, 
and  perhaps  the  next  day  patrolled  by 
those  who  sought  the  Union's  overthrow. 
One  day  our  Httle  throats  would  be 
hoarse  and  sore  from  shouting,  ''  Hurrah 
for  Abe  Lincoln  ! "  and  the  next,  per- 
chance, they  would  be  none  the  better, 
many  of  them,  for  lusty  benedictions  on 


the  head  of  Jeff  Davis.  Small  wonder 
that  we  raised  a  ripple  of  laugliter  and 
some  good-natured  "chaff"  from  a 
column  of  soldiers  when  we  would  wish 
long  hfe  to  "Abe  Davis,"  or  "Jeff  Lin- 
coln." 

The  safest  place  for  my  father  and 
grown-up  brother  was  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  to  which  their  inclinations  bent. 
There  was  no  middle  ground. 

"  The  man  must  either  fight  or  run  away, 
If  he  would  live  to  fight  another  day." 

Let  the  father  be  never  so  careful,  let 
him  try  as  best  he  might  to  maintain  his 
neutral  position,  if  he  ever  had  an  enemy, 
in  no  matter  how  small  degree,  he  must 
beware  that  enemy's  treachery,  for  there 
were  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  fancied 
wrong  might  be  righted,  a  thousand  ways 
to  do  mischief,  even  when  the  midnight 
assassin  was  ashamed  to  show  to  himself 
the  reflection  of  his  own  cowardly  face. 

One  of  the  relics  of  the  war  to  which 
we  used  to  point  was  the  indentation 
made  in  the  door  of  a  neighboring  house 
by  a  bullet  which  had  pierced  the  house- 
holder's brain.  He  had  been  a  "  sympa- 
thizer," —  with  which  side  I  cannot  now 
remember,  —  and  had  not  been  guarded 
in  his  conversation.  One  night  he  was 
called  to  the  door  by  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
outside,  and,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
and  doubtless  before  he  had  perceived 
the  number  or  the  character  of  his  visitors, 
the  sharp  report  of  a  musket  had  forever 
shut  out  all  earthly  sights  and  sounds. 

Not  far  distant  from  my  home,  so  close 
that  I  could  hear  the  reports  of  the  guns, 
a  farmer-soldier,  who  had  come  from  his 
regiment  not  two  miles  away,  to  spend  a 
night  with  his  family,  was  called  to  the 
door.  His  experience  had  taught  him 
caution.  When  he  opened  the  door  his 
weapon  was  the  first  to  break  the  still- 
ness, and  one  of  his  assailants,  a  notori- 
ous border  ruffian  and  bully,  was  a  corpse 
in  the  dust  of  the  road.  Another  of  the 
rebels  lay  beside  him,  the  victim  of  a 
woman's  steady  aim  from  a  rifle  at  the 
window. 

A  near  neighbor  of  ours,  a  native  of 
North  Carohna  and  a  strong  "  secession- 
ist," had  been  notified  that  he  was 
talking    too    freely,    and    that    he    must 
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cease  feeding  bushwhackers,  as  these 
border  soldiers  were  called.  Once  when 
he  went  in  the  night  with  a  basket  of 
provisions  to  a  camp  of  them  not  far 
away,  he  did  not  return  promptly.  His 
wife  and  daughters  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  found  his  lifeless  body  hanging 
to  a  tree  in  his  own  cattle  yard.  A 
woman  who  defied  the  whole  Confeder- 
ate forces,  and  insisted  that  she  would 
hoist  a  Union  flag  to  her  chimney-top 
and  keep  it  there  "  in  spite  of  Price's 
army,"  found  that  the  fire  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  chimney,  and  the  flag 
did  not  float. 

I  could  go  on  almost  forever  detailing 
facts  like  these  that  came  into  my  own 
life  or  to  my  personal  knowledge  before 
I  was  ten  years  old.  I  might  tell  of  the 
church  almost  filled  with  the  bodies  of 
citizen  prisoners  who  were  shot  down  as 
they  attempted  to  break  from  their  cap- 
tivity. I  might  tell  of  the  devastation  of 
a  neighborhood.  One  army  took  all  in 
sight  by  way  of  tribute  ;  another  followed, 
hunting  for  more  from  those  who  loved 
''  the  cause."  I  might  tell  of  the  scores 
of  men  driven  from  home,  hiding 
in  caves  and  unused  coal  mines,  their 
families  living  upon  parched  corn  and 
roasted  potatoes,  with  the  vaulted  dome 
of  heaven  for  their  covering  at  night. 
There  was  no  rest,  no  safety,  no  peace, 
no  hope ;  only  the  dismal  fear  of  the  in- 
vasion to-morrow ;  only  the  dreary  moan 
of  cattle  dying  for  want  of  food,  — 
every  blade  of  grass,  every  stalk  of  corn, 
levied  upon  to  feed  the  insatiate  maw  of 
the  demon  of  battle.  The  old  men, 
those  too  old  to  stand  beside  their  sons 


and  face  the  enemy's  bayonets,  were 
driven  here  and  there,  some  North,  some 
South.  The  horses  were  taken  to  replace 
those  which  had  fallen  from  exhaustion 
on  the  long,  hard  marches.  There  was 
no  food  to  buy,  and  little  left  to  buy  with. 
Oppression  was  on  the  one  hand,  death 
on  the  other.  Such  was  the  situation 
here  on  the  half-way  ground. 

We  heard  of  great  battles.  We  knew 
of  the  staggering  blow  our  Union  forces 
had  received  at  Bull  Run.  We  knew  of 
the  cowardly  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow. 
We  knew  of  Shiloh,  of  the  evacuation  of 
Vicksburg,  and  the  battle  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  It  was  here  at  Missionary 
Ridge  that  the  dear  old  father  followed 
Sheridan  to  the  top  in  the  chase  after 
Bragg.  We  knew  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
Wilderness.  We  knew  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
earlier,  and  so  much  nearer.  We  knew 
of  these  as  did  the  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  boys  know  of  them,  —  as  others 
told  us.  But  we  saw  these  other  things  at 
home,  —  saw  Lone  Jack  and  Pleasant 
Hill,  and  the  scores  of  bloody  little  bat- 
tles, lasting  for  an  hour  or  only  for 
minutes,  too  small  to  receive  notice  at 
the  hands  of  the  historian  ;  and  we  know 
and  remember  them  because  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Vacant  fireside 
seats,  silent  chimneys,  desolate  orchards, 
ineffaceable  marks  of  cannon-ball  on 
house  and  tree,  empty  sleeves,  the  heavy 
clog  of  the  wooden  leg,  the  battered, 
worn-out  men  at  sixty,  who  should  be 
lithe  and  supple  as  we  at  thirty-five,  tell 
the  tale  of  war  on  the  middle  ground 
more  plainly  and  powerfully  than  the 
most  eloquent  can  tell  it. 
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By  Mary  A.  Winston. 


taste.  The  object  of  this  slight  sketch, 
however,  is  not  to  mourn  over  these  con- 
ditions, but  to  suggest  one  method  of  cor- 
rection. 

If  a  dramatic  presentation  will  make 
mature  people  grow  familiar  with  and 
fond  of  that  which  they  would  ne\er 
voluntarily  seek  from  the  printed  page, 
why  will  it  not  do  the  same  for  the  young 
people  ?  Let  the  young  folks  too  —  this 
is  what  we  urge  —  learn  to  know  and 
love  their  Shakespeare  through  dra- 
matic representation.  Only  there 
should  be  one  great  difference,  and  that 
is,  unlike  their  elders,  they  should  do 
their  own  acting. 

It  is  not  always  possible  or  practicable 
for  boys  and  girls  to  see  good  profes- 
sional acting.  They  may  live  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  city.  The 
household  purse  may  not  permit  of  the 
treat.  The  family  rules  may  prohibit 
theatre  going.  But  amateur  playing  is  a 
different  thing.  It  is  possible  wherever 
there  is  energy  and  willingness  to  work. 
It  need  not  be  an  expense  to  the  actors, 
and  it  will  not  violate  the  strictest  family 
code. 

When  your  literary  society  or  your 
class  at  school  wishes  to  show  how  much 
you  are  all  learning  and  how  much  you 
enjoy  the  learning,  do  not  write  stupid 
essays  on  general  subjects  in  which,  to 
speak  candidly,  there  is  probably  not  an 
idea  of  your  own.  Most  of  us  unfortu- 
nately not  being  original  persons,  it  is  a 
necessity  to  appropriate  other  people's 
ideas  ;  but  let  us  be  sure  that  we  get  the 
best  ones  and  present  them,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  the  most  interesting  way. 
Knowledge  becomes  really  ours  only 
when  we  assimilate  it  and  invest  it,  in 
some  sense,  with  our  own  personality, — 
when  we  throw  ourselves  into  it.  How 
much  of  the  individuality  of  the  average 
student  passes  into  the  dry  compositions 
which  he  reads  at  exhibitions?  With  a 
dramatic    rendering  of  a    play,  it    must 


ROSALIND   AND  ORLANDO. 

IT  has  been  said  with  too  much  truth 
that  our  young  people  know  little 
about  the  greatest  of  English  poets. 
They  read,  perhaps,  fragments  of  the 
plays  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  that 
too  commonly  is  all.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  average  adult  person  nowa- 
days gets  his  sole  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  not  from  the  text,  but 
from  the  modern  stage  rendering.  That 
means  that  most  of  us  remain  in  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  our  great  master 
until  we  are  able  to  see  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  his  works.  In  the 
modern  hurry  to  absorb  a  few  facts  for  a 
"practical  education,"  there  is  often 
little    time    to    cultivate    a    true    literary 

^^  ^  The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  from 
WT  ^°^  Like  It,"  as  performed  on  the  Campus  of 
Wellesley  College.  From  photograohs  by  Wm.  H.  Par- 
tridge. 
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necessarily  be  different.  In  order  that 
you  may  play  a  part  at  all,  your  own 
individuality  must  be  called  into  activity 
in  forming  a  conception  of  character. 
Hence,  it  may  with  justice  be  claimed 
that  a  faithful  student  will  put  more 
really  orginal  work  into  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation than  into  the  usual  school  com- 
pilation dignified  by  the  name  of  essay. 

Almost  as  bad  is  the  ordinary  declama- 
tion.     Do    not — I    am    writing    to    stu- 


when  you  may  just  as  easily  absorb  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  Shakespeare's  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  follow  the  footsteps  of 
your  countless  predecessors  to  the  frolic 
with  Rosalind  and  Celia  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  or  "in  a  wood  near  Athens," 
learn  to  love  all  the  wild,  sweet  witcheries 
of  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "? 

My  message  to  you,  then,  is,  act,  act, 
act.  Get  some  older  person  to  aid  you, 
if  you  need  aid,  in  casting  the  parts  and 
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dents  —  do  not  recite  those  foolish,  sen- 
sational pieces,  usually  of  diluted  poetry, 
that  go  the  rounds  from  year  to  year,  and 
which  are  not  worth  the  time  spent  even 
in  the  reading  of  them,  much  less  in 
committing  them  to  memory.  It  is  a 
splendid  thing  for  the  mind  to  memorize 
beautiful  poetry,  and  to  acquire  facility  in 
doing  it;  but  why  learn  things  of  no  value, 


managing  the  business,  and  then  make 
your  trial.  Your  acting  will  probably  not 
be  good.  Doubtless  there  will  never  be 
an  Ellen  Terry  or  an  Edwin  Booth  among 
you.  Nevermind.  Do  your  best.  If  you 
learn  to  throw  off  some  of  your  angulari- 
ties and  awkwardness,  you  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  process.  Your  audience  will 
not   be    critical,    being   composed,    very 
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likely,  of  your  adoring  parents  and  your 
fond  companions.     You  will  at  any  rate 
get  pleasure  and  profit  enough  out  of  the 
playing  to  pay  you  three  time  over 
for  the  trouble  you  take. 

Your  costumes  will  give  you  a  bit 
of  history.  They  need  be  made  of 
no  more  expensive  materials  than 
bright-colored  cheese  cloth  or  cam- 
bric. You  will  be  almost  uncon- 
sciously gathering  information,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  play  a  part  intelli- 
gently, you  must  understand  all  the 
references  made  in  it.  At  the  end 
of  it  all  you  will  find  that  the  beauty, 
the  spirit,  and  many  of  the  lines  of 
an  English  masterpiece  are  yours 
forever ;  for  through  frequent  re- 
hearsing the  parts  of  all  become 
familiar  to  each. 

A  good  play  for  you  to  begin  with 
is  that  I  have  already  mentioned, 
"As  You  Like  It."  The  sweet  girl- 
ish friendship  of  Rosahnd  and  Celia 
will  win  the  girls'  hearts  at  the  be- 
ginning. Orlando's  manliness  and 
his  skill  at  wrestling  will  interest  the 
boys.  For  the  rest,  there  never  was 
a  prettier  pair  of  lovers  than  Rosa-  '< 
lind  and  Orlando,  outside  of  fairy- 
land. 

I  hope  to  see  you  hastening,  in  the 
first  flush  of  your  enthusiasm,  to  take 
down  the  family  Shakespeare  from  the 
shelf,  where  it  abides  with  the  family 
Bible.  I  see  you  brushing  the  dust  off  of 
it  —  I  hope  with  a  little  feeling  of  guilt 
—  and  then  eagerly  searching  for  the 
play,  with  the  devoted  girl  friends  and 
the  youth  who  could  wrestle.  Your  face 
falls.  "  Why,  it's  played  in  a  forest !  " 
you  exclaim.  "  But  our  society  is  poor,  — 
we  cannot  hire  scenery  for  a  play  "  ;  or, 
"  How  can  we  make  a  forest  out  of  our 
school  platform?  " 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  you  cannot 
make  a  forest  at  all,  anywhere  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  Nature  can.  Let  her  furnish 
you  a  stage,  and  let  her  ''mount"  it  for 
you.  Nature  appreciates  a  compliment, 
and  she  will  do  her  best  for  you.  In 
other  words,  give  your  play  out  of  doors. 

An  open-air  performance  of  "  As  You 
Like  It"  was  given  at  Wellesley  College 
some  time  ago  by  the  Shakespeare  Soci- 


ety, and  it  was  voted  a  great  success. 
The  whole  of  the  play  was  given  with 
one    out-of-door     scene,     and     nothing 
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could  have  been  prettier  than  the  effect. 
A  small  ravine  near  a  little  pond  was 
chosen,  one  side  of  which,  presenting  a 
rather  steep  incHne,  served  capitally  for 
an  auditorium.  The  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  being  a  more  gentle  slope,  made 
a  beautiful  stage,  with  its  grand  old  oaks 
and  silvery  lake  in  the  background.  The 
actors  walked  up,  on  the  stage,  in  answer 
to  their  cues,  without  curtain  or  call-bell, 
and  when  they  were  through  speaking 
disappeared  among  the  trees  and  behind 
leafy  screens  carelessly  constructed  here 
and  there  out  of  boughs.  It  was  charm- 
ingly realistic.  The  audience  brought 
bright  rugs,  shawls,  and  cushions,  on 
which  they  recHned  in  Oriental  fashion 
during  the  performance.  Their  pictur- 
esque appearance  added  a  unique  charm 
to  the  whole. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  the  play  for  such  a 
performance,  there   is  not  much  of   that 
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to  be  done,  since  "  As  You  Like  It "  is 
very  sweet  and  pure.  If  girls  play  the 
entire  cast,  as  was  the  case  at  Wellesley, 
the  part  of  Charles  the  Wrestler  must  be 
eliminated ;  and  the  wrestling  match 
may  be  indicated  as  taking  place  at  such 


gracefully.  After  Amiens's  speech  in 
Scene  i,let  Jaques  enter  with  his  famous 
speech  in  Scene  7,  "A  fool,  a  fool," 
etc.,  continuing  the  same  scene  through 
Jaques's  words,  "  That  I  am  wise." 
Amiens  then  takes  that  for  his  cue,  and 
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a  distance,  off  the  stage,  that  the  two 
princesses  may  be  witching  it.  But  if 
there  are  boys  to  play  the  male  parts,  by 
all  means  put  this  scene  in. 

The  singing  of  Shakespeare's  exquisite 
little  lyrics  serves  to  vary  and  lighten  the 
performance.  Choose  a  pretty  singer  for 
the  part  of  Amiens,  and  better  still,  one 
who,  if  such  a  one  is  available,  can  accom- 
pany himself  or  herself  on  the  guitar. 
The  Duke's  pages,  too,  should  be  able  to 
sing  their  pretty  song,  "  It  was  a  lover 
and  his  lass." 

An  entire  rearrangement  of  Act  II. 
was  found  necessary  to  bring  in  the  music 


opens  Scene  5  with  the  first  stanza  of  his 
song,  "  Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  and 
carries  the  scene  through  to  the  last 
stanza  of  his  song ;  after  which  Orlando 
may  "  enter  with  his  sword  drawn,"  and 
the  rest  of  Scene  7  is  given,  ending  with 
Amiens's  song,  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter 
wind."  Scene  4,  the  entrance  of  Rosa- 
lind and  Celia  into  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
may  end  Act  II.  ^Scenes  2,  3,  and  6  of 
Act  II.  are  better  omitted  altogether,  also 
Scene  i  in  Act  III.  and  Scene  2  in  Act 
IV.  The  part  of  Hymen  is  sometimes 
played,  a  fairy-like  damsel  robed  in 
fleecy    white    and     wreathed    in    apple 
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blossoms  representing  the  character^  and 
the  effect  being  very  pretty. 

The  open-air  performance  of  "  As  You 
Like  It "  at  Wellesley,  with  the  help  of 
the  natural  scenery  and  the  pretty  cos- 
tuming of  the  actors,  was  a  succession  of 
dainty  and  delightful  pictures  down  to 
the  last  moment,  when  the  sweet,  violet- 
crowned  Rosalind  stepped  forward  and 
spoke  her  saucy  epilogue.  Where  there 
is  so  much  to  delight  the  eye  and  ear,  an 
audience  will  not  be  likely  to  criticise  the 
histrionic  exhibition  harshly. 

"■  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was  pro- 
duced at  Wellesley  out  of  doors  also. 
For  this  play  you  will  need  moonlight,  or, 


that  faihng  you,  a  calcium  light  will  do  as 
well.  But  the  eerie  charm  and  mystery 
of  the  surrounding  night  are  needed  tcKj 
to  produce  the  exquisite  effects  of  the 
play.  All  this  you  could  not  compass  in- 
doors without  incurring  great  expense  and 
trouble  ;  but  Nature,  the  dear  old  dame, 
will  do  for  you  what  you  need  out  of  pure 
love.  The  dancing  of  the  fairies  can  be 
made  most  dainty  and  beautiful  ;  and  as 
Mendelssohn  has  written  music  for  the 
play,  this  lies  ready  to  your  hands.  When 
June  comes  again  with  her  soft  skies,  her 
roses  and  her  moonlight,  make  yoi:r  trial 
with  one  of  these  plays  —  and  then  try 
another. 
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FUTILITY. 

By   Charles   Gordon  Rogers. 

THERE  are  some  men  who  cling  so  hard  to  Ufe, 
They  care  not  whither  friend  or  kinsman  trends, 
So  they  themselves  live  on,  whate'er  the  strife. 
To  such,  grief  is  but  transient;   'tis  the  end's 
Pale  terror  that  appalls  them,  —  the  gaunt  knife 
That  conscience,  like  the  tyrant's  sword,  suspends, 
Curtailing  sleep,  but  not  the  night's  sharp  sting ; 
They  look  for  morn,  yet  wonder  what  'twill  bring. 


And  there  are  some  live  in  such  constant  dread 

Of  sudden  loss  of  dear  ones  and  loved  smiles. 

They  cannot  rest  upon  the  thorny  bed 

They  carry  with  them  through  their  weary  miles. 

Anticipating  grief,  their  thoughts  are  fed 

With  visions  of  dead  faces  and  long  files 

Of  friends  neglected,  till,  the  theme  long  nursed, 

Their  daily  prayer  is  death  may  take  them  first. 


But  there  are  those  will  grieve  when  I  am  gone. 

And  spend  such  sorrow  o'er  my  worthless  clay, 

That  for  their  happiness  I  would  live  on. 

Though  not  to  make  requital  for  delay 

Of  what  of  love  I  owe  them.     Could  I  pawn 

My  soul  to  Atropos  for  endless  stay, 

That  task  would  be  more  endless  ;  but  I  dread 

The  thought  of  tears  I  know  some  eyes  will  shed. 


<?'''^^:^S\\. 


Who  can  repay  a  mother's  anxious  cares? 

Who  can  requite  a  sister's  acts  of  love  ? 

What  deeds  can  change  a  father's  whitened  hairs. 

Those  mute  conclusions  that  our  misdeeds  prove  ? 

O,  looks  that  lack  of  love,  whose  memory  dares 

The  eye  to  look  unflinchingly  above  ! 

O  words  !  you  should  be  writ  on  stones  that  lie 

O'er  graves  of  friends  your  malice  passed  not  by  ! 
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HENRY   IRVING'S   INFLUENCE    ON    THE   AMERICAN 

STAGE. 

By  William  T.  IF.  Ball. 


FOR  three  several  times  during  the 
decade  just  closed,  Henry  Irv- 
ing with  his  peerless  company  of 
players  from  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, has  paid  professional  visits  to 
America,  with  increased  gratification  to 
the  most  intelligent  of  our  playgoers,  and 
with  increased  and  great  success.  His 
first  coming  was  looked  upon  by  many  as 
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a  hazardous  experiment,  and  indeed  it 
was  a  dramatic  venture  beyond  all  prece- 
dent; yet  it  needed  nothing  more  than 
his  very  first  appearance  in  New  York  to 
bespeak  for  the  enterprise  an  unqualified 
success,  and  to  assure  his  auditors  that 
here  was  a  dramatic  company,  not  only 
true  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  stage, 
but  a  company  who  respected  their  call- 
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ing,  and  upheld  their  art  for  that  art's 
sake.  The  verdict  of  New  York  was 
indorsed  by  every  intelligent  public 
throughout  the  country. 

By  his  example  alone,  Mr.  Irving  has 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  a  pure  and 
legitimate  drama  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  actor  or  manager  who 
can  be  mentioned  ;  for  he  has  not  only 
awakened  the  theatre-going  public  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  proper  garb  in 
which  the  drama  should  be  attired,  but 
he  has  also  taught  them  what  they  should 
look  for  in  the  way  of  correct  delinea- 
tion. More  than  this,  he  has  given  our 
theatrical  managers  a  shrewd  insight  as 
to  how  a  dramatic  company  should  be 
constituted  and  governed,  in  order  that 
the  very  highest  effects  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

What  was    the   state  of  our    drama   at 
the  time  Mr.  Irving   first  came  amongst 
us?     It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  not 
in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition  imagi-     :- . 
nable ;   and  it  must     r  ■ 
further  be  confessed     { 
that    it    had    seen     - 
better    days,  —  days 
in  which   the    stock     - 
company    was    the     [ 
rule  rather  than  the     f 
exception,  and  when     \ 
actors  and  actresses     ''" 
were  brought  up  to 
their  calling  from 
their    earliest    days, 
and  had  learned  all 
the  minutiae  of  their 
art  under   the  tute- 
lage   of    competent 
and  skilled  masters, 
scholarly    and    re- 
fined, who  were  not 
only   good    actors 
themselves,  but  who 
possessed    the    rare 
faculty  of  making 
a  c  tors    of   their 
subordinates,  —  al- 
ways presuming  that 
they  had   a  bent  in 
the   right   direction. 
There  is  no  evading 
the    fact    that    the 
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American  stage  was  in  a  far  better  con- 
dition forty  years  ago  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since.  This  fact  is  patent  to  all 
when  the  slightest  thought  is  bestowed 
upon  that  fine  dramatic  organization 
which  Thomas  Barry  drew  around  him 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  just  forty  years 
ago ;  or  the  companies  we  had  here  in 
Boston  even  at  the  National  Theatre  and 
the  Museum  ;  or  the  excellent  companies 
of  Wallack's  and  other  theatres  in  New 
York ;  of  the  Walnut  and  Arch  Street 
theatres  in  Philadelphia ;  of  the  Holiday 
Street  Theatre  in  Baltimore ;  and  of  the 
theatres  of  many  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  cities. 

About  the    year    i860    the    legitimate 
drama   seemed   to  be  in  its  decadence, 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  upon  it.     The  exigencies  of 
our  national   troubles    brought   into    the 
great  cities  of  the  North  and  West  hordes 
of  men  seeking  entrance  into  the  armies, 
and  for  the  time  be- 
\    ing    they    must    be 
I    amused.     They  had 
1    no  taste,  no  educa- 
tion for  the  refined 
and  the  elevating  in 
the  drama  ;   while 
those   who  were    in 
the    habit  of  sup- 
' '^'  '  '  .  !    porting  the  legiti- 

mate stage  were  so 
occupied  in  assist- 
ing the  country  m 
her  necessities,  that 
they  completely  for- 
got that  there  were 
such  establishments 
as  theatres.  The 
result  was  that  num- 
bers of  the  theatres 
throughout  the 
country  were  com- 
pelled to  close  their 
doors,  while  many 
of  our  best  actors, 
seeing  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, enlisted  in  the 
army.  Then  arose 
that  pernicious  evil, 
the  "variety  show"  ; 
and  then  we  had  — 
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*'The  herded  vagabonds  of  every 

shore ; 
Women,   unsexed,   who,    lost    to 

women's  pride, 
Feign'd  the  sot's  stagger  and  the 

bully's  stride; 
Pert    lisping   girls,   who,   still   in 

childhood's  fetters. 
Babbled  of  love,  yet  barely  knew 

their  letters; 
Neat-jointed  mummers,  mocking 

nature's  shape. 
To  prove  how  nearly  man    can 

match  an  ape; 
Vaulters,  who,  rightly  served  at 

home,  perchance 
Had  dangled  from  the  rope  on 

which  they  dance ; 
Dwarfs,  mimics,  jugglers,  all  that 

yield  content. 
Where   Sin    holds    carnival,  and 

Wit  keeps  Lent." 

This  in  time  gave  place, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  some- 
thing almost  equally  bad,  in 
the  shape  of  the  travelling  . 
dramatic  company,  with  per- 
haps two  or  three  respectable 
people  in  their  profession, 
and  the  rest  fellows  that 
"  neither  having  the  accent 
of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man, 
so  strutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some 
of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably." 

It  was  long  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  before  we  recovered  to  any  great  ex- 
tent from  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  set- 
tled down  in  a  perceptible  degree  to  the 
old-time,  legitimate  stock  company;  and 
even  when  we  did,  the  entertainments 
provided  us  were  mainly  of  a  slipshod 
nature.  The  dram  of  base  that  we  had 
partaken  of  confounded  all  the  good, 
and  the  majority  of  our  managers,  who 
were  speculative  men,  bent  only  on  mak- 
ing money,  and  caring  nothing  about  art, 
forced  upon  us  anything  they  saw  fit,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  take  it,  striving  at  the 
time  to  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  we  were  seated  at  a  play.  We  fell 
into  the  era  of  "  The  Black  Crook  "  and 
other  like  meretricious  abominations, 
from  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  drama 
is  not  yet  wholly  purged.     Some  of  the 
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Stock  companies  of  the  country,  however, 
gave  US  really  meritorious  performances. 
If  the  pieces  were  not  so  strongly  cast  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  v/ere  not 
placed  upon  the  stage  with  that  wealth 
of  surroundings  which  characterizes  the 
stage  productions  of  the  present  day,  it 
was  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  managers 
had  no  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  their 
intent ;  no  high  standard  of  dramatic 
excellence  had  been  set  up  which  they 
were  to  emulate. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Irving 
burst  upon  us  like  a  meteor ;  and  on  the 
very  first  night  of  his  appearance,  our 
American  managers  learned  that  if  they 
did  not,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  or 
to  some  extent  at  least,  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, they  would 

"  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery." 
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Mr.  Irving  brought  with  him  his  entire 
company ;  and  this  was  an  organization 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  wellnigh 
faultless.  It  was  made  up,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  of  skilled  players,  both 
men  and  women,  who  had  undergone 
years  of  severe  training,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  very  best  dramatic 
schools,  and  who  had  sounded  all  the 
depths  and  shoals  of  their  profession. 
His  company  was  one  harmonious  whole  ; 
its  individual  members  were  imbued  with 
one  spirit,  which  was  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  ;  they  were  devotedly  loyal  to  their 
chief  in  all  his  undertakings ;   and  each 


one  of  them  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  or  her  pride  of  position,  and 
assume  a  character  however  humble,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  in  any  way  assist  the 
enterprise,  or  add  to  the  strength  and 
completeness  of  the  representation  of  any 
play.  The  organization  was  without  a 
flaw  in  its  composition ;  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  better  dramatic  company  was  ever 
in  existence.  There  were  no  jealousies, 
no  bickerings,  no  intriguing  for  position. 
Each  one's  ability  was  well  and  thor- 
oughly understood  by  Mr.  Irving,  and 
each  one's  talents  were  placed  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  the  production  of  a 
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play,  alike  for  himself,  the  manager,  the 
public,  and  the  especial  play  in  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform.  Thus  we 
had  the  spectacle  of  tragic  actors,  who  in 
their  day  had  led  the  stage,  interpreting 
parts  of  a  dramatic  "length";  and  first 
low  comedians  who,  when  required, 
would  play  Launcelot  Gobbo  or  the 
First  Gravedigger,  or  parts  less  promi- 
nent, speaking  but  a  single  line,  yet  do- 
ing this  with  as  much  faithfuuiess  as  if 
the  success  of  the  entire  drama  rested 
upon  their  personal  efforts.  This  was  the 
true  way  to  make  the  stage  respected  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  to  compel  respect  for 
it  on  the  part  of  its  patrons. 

It    is  the  general  belief  among  actors 
that  they  themselves  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  abilities.    There  never  was  a 
more  foolish  idea.     There  is  scarcely 
an  actor  of  any  pretensions  who  treads 
the  stage,  who  does  not  beheve  at  the 
outset  of  his  career    that   he  has  in 
him  the  making  of  the  world's  great 
tragedian,  —  that  he  above  all  others 
is    destined    to    become    the    ideal 
Hamlet.     But    they  soon    find    their 
level.      Now,  Mr.  Irving  is  not  only 
an  excellent  actor  himself,  but  he  is  a 
superior  judge  of  the  acting  of  others. 
He    knows,  by  intuition    as    it  were, 
how   any   piece    which    he    produces 
should  be  cast,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the    full    strength    of   his    company ; 
and  from  his  decision  there  must  be 
no    appeal.      The    rehearsals    of    a 
piece,  also  under  his  direction,  were     '"[' 
close,   severe,   and   exhaustive,   every 
particular  carried  out  as  Mr.  Irving 
conceived   the    play    should    be   pre-     '''\ 
sented.      He    alone   was    responsible 
for   the   production;    and   it  was  his 
ideas  alone  which  should  prevail.     If    ^y, 
subordinate    actors    for   the    moment 
thought  their  ideas  of  the  delineation 
of  a  part  were  to  the  full  as  good  as 
those  of  Mr.  Irving,  they  soon  disabused 
themselves  of  the  notion,  and  recognized 
in  the  broadest  sense  the  great  necessity 
of  community  of  thought  and  harmony  of 
action,  as  through  those  means  only  was 
true  excellence  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Company, 
without  bringing  into   significant  promi- 


nence the  name  of  PHlen  'Jerry.  It  was 
a  most  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances by  which  her  dramatic  connec- 
tion with  Henry  Irving  was  brought 
about.  Stronger  individual  actresses  in 
the  different  walks  of  the  drama  have 
been  seen  here  than  Miss  Terry ;  but 
certainly  no  one  who  could  combine  in 
her  own  person  so  many  excellencies. 
She  is  graceful,  attractive,  and  versatile 
to  an  unusual  degree.  With  an  elegant 
figure,  a  speaking  eye,  and  a  mobile  face, 
she  is  enabled  to  depict  every  varying 
shade  of  mirth,  pathos,  or  passion ;  and 
she  has  all  the  emotions  under  complete 
control.  She  possesses  a  vast  fund  of 
native  intelligence,  which  she  is  enabled 
to  draw  upon  at  will ;  and  hence  all  her 
performances  have  a  marked  originality, 
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which  makes  them,  as  it  were,  a  part  and 
parcel  of  herself.  Miss  Terry  is  not  an 
actress  of  the  schools  ;  rather,  she  is  a 
school  of  acting  in  herself,  where  all  is 
natural,  unstagelike,  and  unstilted  :  yet 
she  is  not  without  that  art  which  does  so 
much  towards  the  assistance  of  nature. 
Since  Miss  Terry  first  appeared  before 
us,  now    some    ten    years   ago,  she    has 
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to  the  full  as  gratifying  to  the  eye  as  the 
language  of  the  author  was  agreeable 
to  the  ear.  Mr.  Irving  has  been  quite 
pertly  set  down  as  "  a  manager  who  resets 
Shakespearian  jewels,"  and  "  an  actor 
who  reveals  new  facets  in  their  beauty." 
He  has  not,  however,  over-elaborated  his 
productions,  but  paid  to  them  only  that 
deserved  regard  to  dress  which  their  high 
station  in  the  drama  demanded.  Some 
of  our  newspapers  have  called  into  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  Mr.  Irving  staging 
his  plays  with  so  much  splendor ;  but  in 
this  matter  of  splendor  he  has  fallen 
behind  other  f^nglish  managers,  and  sac- 
rificed much  of  mere  gorgeousness  to  ac- 
curateness,  beauty,  and  harmony.  There 
are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  sumptuousness  with  which  Mr.  Irving 
mounts  his  pieces,  by  attracting  the  eye, 
detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  language 
of  the  plays.  This  idea  is  by  no  means 
new ;  it  was  once  held  by  such  a  notable 
actor  as  Charles  Kean,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  stage  managers.  Wellnigh  a 
half-century  ago  Kean  produced  "  King 
John,"  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands  of 
dollars,  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  in  New 
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become  much  riper  in  her  profession, 
and  her  performances  show  a  broad- 
ness and  depth  of  intensity  which 
are  the  more  noticeable.  In  the 
technicalities  of  her  profession.  Miss 
Terry  appears  at  the  present  time  to 
be  perfect ;  and  taking  all  her  quali- 
fications into  consideration,  —  the 
vivaciousness  of  her  action  and 
speech,  her  captivating  expression, 
her  grace,  her  beauty,  and  the  tender 
feeling  with  which  she  invests  a 
character,  —  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  claim  for  her  pre-eminence, 
on  the  I^nglish-speaking  stage. 

Jt  was  ever  the  belief  of  Mr.  Irving 
that  what  was  worth  doing  at  all  was 
worth  doing  well ;  and  when  he  as- 
sumed management  it  was  with  the 
determination  that  whatever  was  pro- 
duced on  his  stage  should  have  a 
worthy  setting  and  be  in  that  respect 
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York.  One  night,  while  in  the  green- 
room, he  said  to  his  wife,  "My  dear 
Ellen,  those  costly  equipments,  after  all, 
are  destructive  of  the  actor's  vocation ; 
the  people  are  so  engrossed  with  look- 
ing at  the  scenery  and  dresses,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  think  of  the  acting. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  on  the  stage  and  off  again."  And 
yet  for  all  this,  when  Kean  became  the 
manager  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  in 
London,  he  was  most  lavish  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pieces,  well  recognizing 
the  fact  that  to  hold  an  audience,  the 
eye  must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the 
ear ;  and  John  Coleman  tells  us  that 
for  novelty,  beauty,  authenticity  and 
splendor,  nothing  could  compare  with 
his  " Sardanapalus "  and  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  If  Mr.  Irving  is  to  be  charged 
with  over-elaboration  simply  because 
he  confines  himself  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, what  would  our  over-sensitive 
critics  say  to  this  setting  given  by  Kean 
to  "The  Winter's  Tale"? 

"The  play  opened  with  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet.  The  flower-crowned 
guests  reclined  on  the  Trichnia,  while 
the  attendant  slaves  fanned  them  or 
filled  the  golden  goblets  from  over- 
flowing amphorae  of  ripe  Falernian. 
There  were  music,  life,  light,  beauty,  and 
archaic  splendor  everywhere.  The  Pyr- 
rhic dance  closed  the  scene  in  a  Bacchic 
frenzy  of  delight.  Next  came  the  trial 
of  Hermione  in  the  huge  amphitheatre 
built  out  to  the  very  walls  of  the  build- 
ing,—  masses  of  people  around,  above, 
stretching  out  everywhere  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  in  endless  multitudes. 
Midway  in  the  rush  of  the  play  came  the 
gorgeous  realization  of  Flaxman's  mag- 
nificent design  of  Night  chased  into  dark- 
ness by  the  God  of  Day ;  and  when  the 
golden-haired,  godlike  Phoebus,  with  limbs 
of  marvellous  symmetry  gleaming  forth 
bare  and  beautiful,  arose  from  the  Orient 
in  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  driving  before 
him  his  milk-white,  golden-maned,  brazen- 
hoofed  coursers,  I  was  breathless  with  the 
beauty  of  the  sight,  until  the  crack  of  his 
whip  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth, 
for  I  verily  believed  he  was  going  to  leap 
amongst  us,  —  chariot,  horses,  and  all ! 
There  was  the  dance  of  the  shepherds. 


and  the  wonderful  saturnalia  at  the  feast 
of  Dionysus,  and  lastly  the  marvellous 
statue  of  Hermione." 

Now,  much  of  this  is  certainly  ojjen  to 
the  charge  of  over-elaboration.  Not  so 
the  comparatively  modest  and  consistent 
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Stage  settings  of  Mr.  Irving.  Samuel 
Phelps,  the  sometime  manager  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre,  where  he  became  famous 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he 
mounted  his  pieces,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  when  William  Charles  Macready  was 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  "  at 
no  period  before  or  since,  not  even  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Garrick,  or  the  Kem- 
bles,  or  the  Siddons,  has  the  dramatic 
art  been  more  poetically  and  intellectu- 
ally expounded  or  magnificently  illus- 
trated." Indeed  Macready  was  noted 
for  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  he 
brought  out  his  plays  ;  but  there  were  no 
carping  critics  to  find  fault  with  him  on 
that  account,  nor  was  his  superb  acting 
as  Macbeth,  Werner,  King  Lear,  Vir- 
ginius,  or  other  characters  in  which  he 
stood  pre-eminent,  less  effective  to  the 
public  on  that  account.  Let  me  here 
give  a  single  illustration  of  Macready's 
stagecraft,  which  is  to  the  point.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.   Fox,  the  celebrated 
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Unitarian  divine  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Oldham.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Coriolanus,"  he  said  :  — 

"  When  Cains  Marcius  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  assassin's  steel,  horror  and 
shame  struck  the  Volscians  dumb.  Each 
man  looked  upon  the  other  as  who  should 
say, ' '  Twas  thy  hand,  not  mine,  that  struck 
the  felon  blow  ! '  Then  came  silence,  — 
silence  awful  and  profound.  Presently 
was  heard  the  sound  of  a  distant  trumpet, 
followed    by    another,   and    yet   another. 


Men  passed  rapidly  forth  in  answer  to  the 
signal,  doubtless  to  relate  how  Caius 
Marcius  fell.  Again  silence,  —  more  elo- 
quent than  speech.  Ill  news  spreads 
fast.  From  afar  arose  the  cry  of  women 
and  children  ;  then  there  came  hurrying 
through  the  camp  a  host  of  fair  maidens 
and  stately  matrons,  piercing  the  air  with 
lamentations  as  they  waved  their  arms 
aloft  and  tossed  aside  their  dishevelled 
hair.  Before  them  strode  a  majestic 
fimire  like  one  of  the  Eumenides.     It  was 


the  Roman  mother,  Volumnia,  who  con- 
fronted with  pale  face  and  flashing  eyes 
the  men  who  had  done  to  death  her 
lion-hearted  son.  Next  came  his  fair 
young  wife,  Virgilia,  and  his  boy,  the  little 
Marcius,  followed  by  Valeria,  — 

'  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome  —  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.' 

While  with  tears  and  piteous  cries  they 
bewailed  their  warrior  dead,  the  murder- 
ers stood  aghast,  conscience 
stricken  and  appalled,  until 
at  a  signal  from  their  leader 
the  muffled  drums  and  the 
shrill  trump  of  the  clarion 
made  mournful  music.  Then 
the  chiefest  warriors  bore 
aloft  upon  their  bucklers  all 
that  was  mortal  left  of  him 
who  once  upon  a  time  had 

'  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote 
Fluttered  the  Volscians  in  Corioli.' 

The  soldiers  trailed  their 
steel  pikes,  and  as  they 
moved  forth  with  rhythmic 
tread,  the  mother  of  the 
murdered  hero  followed,  still 
erect  and  defiant.  Next 
came  the  weeping  wife  and 
child,  and  the  fair  Valeria, 
while  with  eyes  cast  down, 
bareheaded  and  repentant, 
Tullus  Aufidias  followed. 
The  sad  procession  wound, 
snakelike,  round  the  defile, 
and  as  it  passed  forth  towards 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
and  the  music  faded  mto  a 
sound  so  fine  that  nothing 
lived  'twixt  it  and  silence, 
the  curtain  fell,  shutting  the  solemn 
pageant  slowly  out  of  sight." 

Now,  technically  speaking,  this  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "business."  It 
was  certainly  grand  and  effective,  and  a 
fitting  termination  to  the  tragedy.  Yet  it 
was  all  evolved  from  the  simple  stage 
direction  in  the  original,  *'  Exeunt,  bear- 
ing the  body  of  Coriolanus."  It  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  sapient 
dramatic  critics  of  the  present  day,  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  over-elaboration. 
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whereas  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
sistent piece  of  reahsm. 

When,  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  WilHam 
Davenant  first  introduced  movable  scenes 
upon  the  stage  in  illustration  of  the 
drama,  crude  as  they  were,  he  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  very  echo  for  having  taken 
a  much-needed  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Continual  improvements  were  made  in 
the  way  of  scenic  illustration  by  those 
managers  who  followed,  and  David  Gar- 
rick  and  John  Philip  Kemble  called  to 
their  aid  the  best  artists  of  the  day ;  and 
while  they  gave  to  their  pieces  in  many 
respects  the  most  sumptuous  of  settings, 
yet  they  were  very  remiss,  if  not  indeed 
neglectful,  in  the  matter  of  correct  cos- 
tume. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  world's  great- 
est dramatist  placed  his  main  depend- 
ence for  the  success  of  his  plays  upon 
their  language  and  dramatic  situations ; 
and  in  the  benighted  state  of  scenic  art 
and  illustration  in  his  day,  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  Where  was  the 
proper  artistic  representation  of  his  scenes 
to  come  from  ?  In  such  a  state  of  affairs 
it  became  highly  necessary  that  he  should 
place  no  rehance  whatever  upon  me- 
chanical or  artistic  action  for  his  effects. 
But  he  lamented  the  lack  of  proper  stage 
appointments,  and  in  their  absence 
worked  on  the  "imaginary  forces"  of  his 
auditors.  Thus,  the  Chorus  to  the  first 
act  of  "  King  Henry  V."  :  — 

"  But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirit  that  hath  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.     Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  afright  the  air  at  Agincourt?  " 

And  so,  throughout  the  chorus  to 
nearly  all  the  acts,  is  brought  to  our 
imagination,  in  lieu  of  the  painted  scenes, 
the  very  scenes  which  the  poet  depicts. 
Does  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
if  scenic  illustration  was  available  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  he  would  not  have 
made  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre  by 
the  Bankside  as  famous  for  its  settings  as 
Mr.  Irving  has  made  the  stage  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  at  the  present  day? 
And,  moreover,  he  would  not  have  bor- 
rowed any  trouble  about  the  audiences 


having  "no  time  to  think  of  the  acting." 
If,  as  the  great  master  tells  us,  "good 
plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  a 
good  epilogue,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  prove  the  more  attractive  by  the  help 
of  good  and  appropriate  setting  and  cos- 
tume. 

And  here  let  me  summon  Mr.  Irving  in 
his  own  defence  against  this  charge  of 
over-elaboration.  In  the  preface  to  his 
acting  edition  of  "Hamlet,"  which  tra- 
gedy he  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  it  is  set 
down  that  "it  is  but  natural  that,  in 
attemptmg  to  place  one  of  Shakespeare's 
works  on  the  stage  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  great  master,  the  utmost  care  should 
now  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
scenic  decorations  and  other  accessories 
of  the  play.  We  live  in  an  age  remarkable 
for  the  completeness  of  its  dramatic  rep- 
resentations in  this  respect,  at  least ;  and 
it  would  be  showing  very  scant  honor  to 
the  poet,  whose  fame  is  one  of  our  dearest 
national  possessions,  were  we  to  treat  his 
works  with  less  generosity  and  less  artistic 
care,  as  regards  the  scenery,  than  the 
works  of  inferior  authors.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  a  manager,  no  doubt,  should  be 
to  obtain  capable  representatives  of  the 
various  characters  of  the  play ;  but,  hav- 
ing done  that,  their  efforts  will  be  aided 
and  not  hampered  by  a  due  attention  to 
the  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  their 
scenic  surroundings.  Shakespeare,  if  well 
acted  on  a  bare  stage,  would  certainly 
afford  great  intellectual  pleasure ;  but 
that  pleasure  will  be  all  the  greater  if  the 
eye  be  charmed  at  the  same  time  by 
scenic  illustrations  in  harmony  with  the 
poet's  ideas.  Many  are  thus  brought 
to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  noblest 
works  of  dramatic  art,  who  might  other- 
wise turn  away  from  them  as  dull  and 
unattractive.  Without  attempting  to 
overburden  the  play  with  spectacular 
effect,  and  to  smother  the  poet  under  a 
mass  of  decoration,  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Irving  in  the  production  of 
'  Hamlet '  to  obtain  as  much  picturesque 
effect  from  the  assistance  of  the  scene 
painter's  art  as  the  poet's  own  descrip- 
tions may  seem  to  justify.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  as  far  as  the  stage  busi- 
ness and  all  the  scenery  is  concerned,  it 
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is  only  from  allusions  in  the  text  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  that  we  can  obtain 
any  information.  He  himself  has  given 
us  no  directions  as  to  the  scenes ;  and 
even  the  division  into  acts,  in  the  case  of 
'Hamlet,'  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  editions  published  in  his  Hfetime.  It 
would  be  easy,  in  such  a  matter,  to  achieve 
novelty  at  the  cost  of  probability,  and 
peculiarity  at  the  cost  of  appropriateness. 
A  better  method  is  one  which  Shake- 
speare himself  has  commended  through 
the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  with  regard  to 
dramatic  poetry :  '  an  honest  method, 
as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much 
more  handsome  than  fine.'" 

What  is  applicable  to  ''  Hamlet "  will 
also  apply  to  all  of  Mr.  Irving' s  produc- 
tions. In  the  mounting  of  such  plays  as 
''Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Louis  the 
Eleventh,"  "The  Lyons  Mail,"  "Becket," 
and  "  King  Henry  VIIL,"  there  can 
nothing  be  found  other  than  "  an  honest 
method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet."  And 
even  should  he  be  a  trifle  over-elaborate, 
which  I  will  not  for  a  moment  admit,  it 
would  be  an  error  in  the  right  direction, 
as  against  the  slovenliness  of  some  of  our 
own  stage  productions.  Take  this  for  an 
instance  :  A  few  seasons  ago  when  Jeffer- 
son and  Florence  were  playing  "The 
Rivals  "  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  Boston, 
there  was  used  to  represent  a  street  in 
Dublin  a  local  flat  which  depicted  Dock 
Square,  with  a  view  of  the  old  feather 
store,  with  the  date  "1680"  on  the 
gable.  Such  a  base  incongruity  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  on  any  stage  before ; 
rather,  such  incongruities  are  seen  only 
too  often  among  us.  Now,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  easy  matter  to  have  painted 
a  proper  scene,  for  plates  showing  Sack- 
ville  Street  and  the  Four  Courts  in  Dub- 
lin are  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  But 
the  question  that  was  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  unintellectual  stage  manager 
was.  What  does  the  public  know  or  care 
about  it  any  way  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
for  such  an  incongruity  to  occur  under 
the  rigid  and  enlightened  management 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  ? 

In  the  two  most  recent  productions  of 
Mr.  Irving,  "  Becket  "  and  "  King  Henry 
VIIL,"  both  of  which  have   been   made 


familiar  to  our  playgoers,  we  have  had 
striking  illustration  of  his  beautiful  and 
wholesome  stage  method.  That  the  sta- 
ging of  these  pieces  is  gorgeous  beyond 
precedent  is  undeniable ;  that  it  is  as 
historically  correct  as  it  is  gorgeous  does 
not  admit  of  question.  In  "  Becket," 
while  the  scenes  depicting  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond's bower  are  of  necessity  imagina- 
tive, the  castle  scene  in  the  prologue 
and  the  interior  scenes  of  the  later  acts 
are  perfect  reproductions ;  and  for  even 
his  changes  of  dress,  Mr.  Irving  cites 
undisputed  authority.  In  "  King  Henry 
VIIL"  we  have  brought  before  our  eyes 
the  London  of  the  Tudors  and  the  very 
streets  which  the  tread  of  Shakespeare 
himself  has  hallowed.  There  is  almost 
a  complete  panorama  of  old  London  in 
the  scene  where  Buckingham  is  led  to  his 
execution ;  this  scene  is  drawn  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  is  not  only  to  be 
depended  upon,  but  is  to  be  most  warmly 
commended  for  its  absolute  accuracy. 
As  with  this,  so  with  all.  Aside  from 
giving  us  regal  dramatic  spectacles  in 
these  two  productions,  Mr.  Irving  has 
taught  us  historical  lessons  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  in  this  respect,  also,  he  is  to 
be  warmly  congratulated  on  his  complete 
success  as  an  educator. 

In  the  staging  of  his  pieces,  in  cases 
where  historic  accuracy  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity, Mr.  Irving  does  not  rely  entirely 
upon  his  own  individual  resources,  but 
calls  to  his  aid  the  best  authorities  in 
matters  of  archaeology,  of  costume,  of 
armor,  and  of  weapons,  and  those  pro- 
found in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  the  period  of  the  play  to  be 
represented.  No  one  recognizes  the 
fact  better  than  does  Mr.  Irving,  that  no 
one  man  can  be  proficient  in  every  branch 
of  science  or  hold  in  his  head  the  multi- 
tudinous wisdom  of  the  world.  When  a 
new  production  is  in  contemplation,  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  long,  careful,  and 
earnest  consideration.  Months  are  spent 
in  getting  it  up,  weeks  consumed  in  re- 
hearsals ;  and  instead  of  any  production 
being  over-elaborated  in  the  matter  of 
scenery  or  costume  or  any  of  its  stage 
accessories,  it  is  placed  before  the  public 
in  no  other  guise  than  what  it  assumes 
to  be,  —  "an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle 
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of  the  time."  Mr.  Irving  does  nothing 
more  than  what  he  has  warrant  for.  He 
does  not  add  to,  neither  does  he  diminish, 
and  in  no  wise  does  he  subordinate  the 
acting  to  the  other  arts. 

That  Mr.  Irving  has  raised  the  stage 
is  a  question  that  is  beyond  all  peradven- 
ture ;  and  for  this  he  is  equally  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  done  this  by  a  lofty- 
minded  enterprise,  carried  out  in  a  poet- 
ical spirit,  with  scholarly  feeling  and 
with  recourse  to  the  best  artistic  assist- 
ance, never  for  a  moment  permitting  the 
spectacular  to  override  the  intellectual 
interest.  People  may  find  as  much  fault 
as  they  like  with  Mr.  Irving's  individual 
performances,  and  dramatic  critics  may 
descant  on  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  his  "  mannerisms "  ;  but  his  per- 
formances are  not  only  full  of  mean- 
ing, —  they  furnish  food  for  the  deepest 
reflection.  No  one  possessed  of  any 
love  whatever  for  the  drama  should,  in 
even  the  slightest  degree,  impeach  Mr. 
Irving's  stagecraft.  In  that  respect,  at 
least,  he  is  to-day,  and  has  been  ever 
since  his  managerial  career  began,  the 
foremost  personage  on  the  Enghsh-speak- 
ing  stage,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
too.  much  to  claim  that  in  this  respect  he 
has  no  superior  in  the  world.  His  pro- 
ductions are  always  suggestive ;  in  the 
arrangement  of  scenes,  in  properties,  in 
by-play,  in'  all  those  little  touches  and 
subtleties  of  art  which  go  towards  the 
making  of  a  complete  performance,  he 
stands  unrivalled.  There  is  not  a  single 
scene  in  any  one  of  his  plays,  no  matter 
how  insignificant  that  scene  may  be,  in 
which  will  not  be  found  something  for 
the  eye  to  dwell  upon  with  delight, 
something  for  the  ear  to  take  in  with 
pleasure,  something  for  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  with  gratification. 

While  Mr.  Irving  has  more  than  main- 
tained the  high  dignity  of   the    English 


stage,  he  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
American  theatre  redolent  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  good.  He  has  taught  our 
managers  that  properly  staged  and  cos- 
tumed productions  are  more  to  their 
credit,  and  in  the  long  run  will  add  more 
to  their  profit,  than  pieces  hurriedly 
gotten  up  in  slipshod  fashion  and  for 
mere  effect,  having  solely  for  their  object 
the  attraction  of  dollars  to  the  treasury ; 
and  he  has  read  them  the  lesson  that 
inefficient  dramatic  companies  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  the  public.  He 
has  awakened  the  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent playgoers  to  the  fact  that  the  drama, 
when  properly  presented,  with  appro- 
priate surroundmgs,  is  worthy  of  their 
highest  consideration  and  their  broad- 
est patronage ;  he  has  shown  how  that 
drama  should  rightly  be  presented  to 
them ;  and  they  will  assuredly  prove  false 
to  their  own  best  interests  if  they  do  not 
compel  our  local  managers  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  as  closely  as  their  circum- 
stances will  permit.  What  we  most  need 
are  educated  and  competent  stage  man- 
agers. There  is  a  plenty  of  good  dramatic 
material  in  the  country,  but  it  needs  pro- 
ficient heads  to  direct  it. 

Mr.  Irving's  example  is  bearing  good 
fruit.  This  is  nightly  seen  from  the 
meagre  patronage  which  is  bestowed  on 
many  of  the  travelling  companies,  with 
their  inane  dramas,  and  still  more  inane 
actors  and  actresses  (heaven  save  the 
mark!)  There  is  a  rapid  tendency 
towards  the  highest  and  the  purest  in 
dramatic  art,  which  will  bring  again  into 
existence  the  old-time  stock  companies, 
and  banish  forever  from  sight  and  hear- 
ing, let  us  trust,  those  perambulating  com- 
panies which  are  as  so  many  blemishes 
on  the  fair  face  of  our  stage.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  influence  and 
noble  example  of  Henry  Irving,  who 
deserves  well  of  every  true  lover  of  the 
drama. 


I. 
FROM   THE    GARDEN. 

By  Harriet  Monroe. 

CIE  light  to  an  opal,  my  wonder, 
Like  joy  to  the  free, 
Like  a  soul  to  its  mate,  worlds  asunder, 
I  haste  unto  thee. 

Awake  !  be  a  flame  that  I  kindle  ! 

Arise  !  be  a  light ! 
And  the  shadows  and  sorrows  shall  dwindle 

In  me  and  the  night. 

The  river  of  blackness  hath  borne  me 

Even  here  to  thy  feet. 
From  fierce  floods  of  despair  thou  hast  torn  me. 

I  kneel  to  thee,  sweet. 

I  must  love  the  forever,  though  ever 

Thy  light  shine  afar ; 
Though  the  darkness  of  night  still  should  sever 

My  soul  from  its  star. 


IL 

FROM   THE  WINDOW. 

NIGHT  sofdy  lips  her  silver  horn  — 
Love  is  born. 
She  smiles  beneath  the  solemn  moon. 
Sweet,  come  soon  ! 
Unto  my  heart  she  sings  a  song. 
So  dear  —  ah  !  can  it  linger  long  ? 
Love,  be  strong  ! 

Strong,  for  the  dews  shine  on  the  grass  — 

Morn  will  pass. 
With  plumy  pinions  on  her  feet 

She'll  entreat. 
Vows  voiced  in  darkness  die  away. 
Will  thy  song  brave  the  valiant  day? 

Rise  and  say  ! 
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By  Ltccy  AI.  Salmon. 


T  is  reported  that  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  was 
once  visiting  a  well- 
known  woman's  college, 
and  after  listening  to 
the  explanation  of  the 
work  carried  on  there, 
inquired  of  its  president,  "  Pardon  me, 
but  how  does  this  affect  the  chances 
of  the  young  ladies  ?"  Some  years 
since  several  persons  were  speaking  of 
the  recent  marriage  of  a  college  woman 
and  the  remark  was  made,  "  What  a  pity 
to  have  so  fine  an  education  wasted  in 
keeping  house  !  "  Not  long  ago  a  col- 
lege woman  was  discussing  the  education 
of  women  with  a  young  German  Ph.  D., 
and  found  that  her  arguments  in  its  favor 
were  met  by  her  opponent  with  the  tri- 
umphant question,  "  But  can  these  young 
women  cook  ?  " 

These  three  incidents,  which  could  be 
multiplied  in  kind  indefinitely,  are  illus- 
trations of  the  somewhat  contradictory 
but  current  opinions  regarding  education 
and  household  affairs.  It  is  apparently 
the  common  belief,  first,  that  educated 
women  never  marry ;  second,  that  if 
they  do  marry,  their  education  is  wasted  ; 
third,  that  if  such  women  marry  and  do 
not  consider  their  education  wasted  in 
the  household,  the  education  received 
has  at  all  events  given  them  nothing 
either  useful  or  practical. 

An  explanation  of  these  conflicting 
views  is  found  in  the  confusion  existing 
in  the  minds  of  many  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  education.  It  is  a  belief 
that  education  is  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  information  which  can  be  sup- 
plied on  call  at  any  time,  and  that  it  is 
the  sole  function  of  the  college  to  supply 
this  information.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
past  there  has  been  much  in  the  attitude 
of  educational  institutions  themselves  to 
foster  this  idea,  but  many  of  them  are 
now  coming  to  accept  Mr.  Lowell's  defi- 
nition of  a  university  as  "  a  place  where 
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nothing  useful  is  taught,"  and  thus  to 
realize  that  educational  training  is  of  the 
same  importance  as  the  imparting  of 
information.  The  question,  however, 
may  be  waived  as  to  the  proper  function 
of  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
the  query  raised  as  to  what  education  now 
does  for  the  household  and  what  are  its 
future  possibiHties. 

Education  does  two  things  for  the 
household  :  it  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
information  that  is  of  direct  service,  and 
it  gives  a  training  that  is  of  indirect,  but 
even  greater  value.  The  information  im- 
mediately gained  comes  through  the 
study  of  art,  chemistry,  economics,  physi- 
ology, and  psychology.  The  study  of  art 
should  enable  the  housekeeper  to  build 
and  furnish  her  house  with  taste ;  of 
chemistry,  to  provide  for  its  sanitary  con- 
struction and  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  all  food  materials ;  of  physiology,  to 
study  the  physical  development  of  her 
children ;  and  of  psychology,  to  observe 
their  mental  growth  and  base  her  train- 
ing upon  it.  If  this  were  all,  it  might 
well  be  said  that  for  a  young  woman  con- 
templating the  care  of  a  household  the 
best  possible  preparation  would  be  a  four 
years'  college  course. 

But  these  gains  are  on  the  side  of  infor- 
mation :  the  real  work  of  education  in 
supplying  the  needs  of  a  household  is  far 
more  important.  There  are  constantly 
arising  in  every  household  emergencies, 
for  which  the  housekeeper  is,  and  must 
be,  totally  unprepared  as  regards  the 
amount  of  available  information  she  pos- 
sesses. There  are  demands  made  every 
hour,  every  moment,  for  the  exercise  of 
reason,  judgment,  self-control,  alertness, 
observation,  accuracy,  ingenuity,  invent- 
ive genius,  fertiHty  of  resources.  The 
training  received  by  the  housekeeper 
must  be  such  as  to  prepare  her  to  meet 
at  any  moment  any  emergency  that  may 
arise  within  her  home.  In  all  ordinary 
circumstances  she   avails  herself  of  the 
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information  gained  in  school  or  college 
and  through  her  general  reading,  but  this 
is  of  no  avail  in  the  decision  of  questions 
which  arise  outside  of  the  field  of  this 
information,  and  could  by  no  possibility 
be  anticipated  by  it. 

The  housekeeper  finds  herself  in  the 
same  position  as  does  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  clergyman.  All  are  edu- 
cated side  by  side  throughout  a  college 
course.  In  a  subsequent  professional 
career,  the  lawyer  forgets  his  Greek,  the 
physician  his  history,  and  the  clergyman 
his  mathematics ;  but  there  remains 
with  each  one  a  precipitate  of  far  more 
value  than  the  original  compound.  The 
lawyer  is  no  longer  able  to  conjugate  a 
verb  in  /<?,  but  his  Greek  has  given  him 
an  accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  has  placed  him 
professionally  far  in  advance  of  his  un- 
trained associates.  The  physician  has 
forgotten  the  various  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cabinet  government  in  England, 
but  his  history  has  left  him  a  ready  sym- 
pathy in  dealing  with  men  and  a  vision 
into  their  future  that  will  long  out- 
live his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history. 
The  clergyman  can  no  longer  demon- 
strate Sturm's  theorem  or  Horner's 
method,  but  his  mathematics  has  given 
him  a  clearness  of  reasoning  that  renders 
him  an  invincible  opponent  in  all  battles 
for  the  right.  In  all  these  cases  the 
residuum  of  facts  remaining  from  a  col- 
lege education  is  comparatively  small. 
Knowledge  that  is  not  constantly  used 
passes  out  of  mind,  yet  like  the  food 
assimilated  by  the  physical  body,  it 
serves  its  purpose  in  the  mental  strength 
and  energy  gained  through  it.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  information  becomes 
more  and  more  the  dross,  and  education 
the  pure  metal  remaining  from  a  general 
school  or  college  training. 

The  embryo  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
clergyman,  have  throughout  a  college 
course  been  pursuing  parallel  courses  of 
training;  it  has  given  them  little  that 
they  can  make  of  immediate  use  in 
the  office  or  the  study,  but  it  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  special  research 
necessary  in  every  profession.  The 
professional  school  builds  on  the  train- 
ing of  the  college,  and   not   only  gives 


the  information  necessary  in  a  profes- 
sional career,  but  opens  the  door  to 
the  vast  field  of  investigation  which  it 
is  one  of  the  aims  of  every  professional 
man  to  explore. 

Thus  the  housekeeper,  forgetting  her 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  her 
French,  German,  and  history,  her  biology, 
astronomy,  and  economics,  retains  as  the 
most  valuable  heritage  of  her  education 
a  training  in  habits  of  accuracy,  observa- 
tion, good  judgment,  and  self-control  that 
enables  her  to  be  the  master  of  an  unex- 
pected situation  that  may  arise.  Through 
the  close  of  the  college  course  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman  are  similar.  Each  has  the 
benefit  of  all  the  information  and  the 
general  educational  training  the  college 
can  give.  To  each  alike  the  three  great 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology 
open  their  doors  and  invite  special  study 
and  investigation.  But  if  the  young 
woman,  turning  her  back  on  these  attrac- 
tive fields  of  work,  desires  to  study  the 
household  in  a  similar  professional  way, 
she  finds  it  a  terra  incognita.  She  real- 
izes that  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
done  in  any  educational  institution 
towards  investigating  its  past  history,  its 
present  conditions,  or  its  future  needs. 
It  is  said  in  another  field  that  every  lawyer 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  profession 
which  can  be  paid  only  by  some  personal 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  in 
his  profession.  One  of  his  aims,  there- 
fore, as  is  that  of  every  professional  man, 
is  to  leave  the  world  richer  in  his  own 
field  through  the  investigation  of  its  un- 
explored parts.  Thus  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  grow  by  virtue  of  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  those  engaged  in  their 
pursuit.  But  the  housekeeper  finds  that 
housekeeping  as  a  profession  has  made 
no  advances.  It  has  not  grown  through 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  past  genera- 
tions as  have  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. Whatever  advances  it  has  made 
have  come  from  impetus  given  it  by  other 
occupations  through  their  own  progress. 
Housekeeping  affairs  have  been  passive 
recipients  of  general  progress,  not  active 
participants  in  it. 

This  inactivity  in  household  affairs  has 
largely  come   from  three  things.     It  has 
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in  the  first  place  been  generally  believed 
that  a  knowledge  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  house  and  home,  unlike  anything 
else,  comes  by  instinct.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  housekeeper  is  born  with  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  right  proportions 
of  all  materials  to  be  used  in  cooking,  — 
this  knowledge  sometimes  supplemented 
by  an  inherited  cook-book  and  one  pur- 
chased to  aid  a  benevolent  society  solicit- 
ing funds  for  a  charitable  purpose.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  training  to  be  given  her  children 
is  also  to  be  gained  through  instinct  and 
experience  and  the  traditions  handed 
down  in  regard  to  her  own  family.  In- 
stinct may  sometimes  be  dormant,  and 
experience  prove  an  expensive  school- 
master through  the  exaction  of  heavy 
fees,  but  no  other  avenue  of  information 
has  been  open  to  her.  Again,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  moneys  spent  for 
legitimate  purposes  passes  through  the 
hands  of  women  ;  yet  no  thorough  study 
on  an  extensive  scale  has  ever  been 
carried  on  in  regard  to  the  expenditure 
made  within  or  for  the  household.  Few 
housekeepers  know  the  relative  propor- 
tions expended  for  rent,  fuel,  food,  and 
clothing,  and  still  fewer  the  amount  of 
waste  or  of  unproductiveness  involved  in 
such  expenditures.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by 
instinct  or  by  inheritance.  If  we  turn  to 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the 
house,  ignorance,  masquerading  as  in- 
stinct, quite  as  often  prevails.  It  is  true 
we  have  houses  in  which  we  live,  many 
of  them  expensive  and  artistic,  yet  as  a 
rule  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  in  their 
construction  to  the  specific  uses  each  of 
the  several  parts  is  to  serve.  Libraries 
are  built  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
place  to  be  occupied  in  them  by  book- 
shelves, desk,  or  library  table,  and  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  question  of  the 
best  methods  of  providing  them  with 
natural  and  artificial  light.  Drawing- 
rooms  and  parlors  are  built  without  a 
place  for  a  piano,  dining-rooms  without 
regard  to  the  position  of  a  sideboard, 
butlers'  pantries  without  an  entrance  to 
the  kitchen,  kitchens  with  absolutely  no 
regard  to  the  conveniences  of  the  work 
to   be   carried  on  there,  and   bedrooms 


with  no  normal  place  for  a  bed,  bureau, 
or  dressing-table.  Something  has  of  late 
been  done  in  deference  to  public  senti- 
ment towards  applying  the  principles  of 
sanitation  to  the  construction  of  public 
and  private  buildings,  yet  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  both  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  and  in  their 
application.  Many  of  our  private  homes 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  if  we  accept 
that  definition  of  art  which  considers  that 
it  is  its  highest  province  to  serve  best  the 
useful,  many  of  the  so-called  artistic 
homes  must  be  otherwise  classed. 

All  that  our  colleges  as  yet  teach  in 
any  of  these  directions  is  and  must  be  of 
a  general  character.  General  chemistry, 
general  economics,  general  physiology, 
general  psychology  are  taught,  but  the 
specific  application  is  left  to  the  student. 
But  in  no  one  of  these  subjects,  with  the 
exception  of  the  work  done  by  a  half- 
dozen  individuals,  has  any  investigation 
been  made  of  them.  As  long  as  the 
theory  remains  that  all  of  these  subjects 
are  to  be  mastered  by  instinct,  no  radi- 
cal improvements  can  be  expected. 

Another  mistake  is  also  made.  It  is 
always  assumed  that  all  of  these  subjects 
concern  only  women.  The  husband  of 
the  family  often  excuses  his  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  affairs  of  his  own  house- 
hold by  the  lame  apology,  *'  I  leave  all 
these  things  to  my  wife  and  daughters." 
It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  in  such 
remarks  to  beHttle  the  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold ;  yet  that  is  the  natural  and  inev- 
itable result.  As  long  as  this  view  pre- 
vails, two  things  result :  first,  the  relation 
existing  between  different  parts  of  the 
household  is  not  an  organic,  but  an  inor- 
ganic one,  and  its  highest  development 
has  not  been  reached ;  second,  no  spe- 
cial effort  will  be  made  to  provide  in- 
struction in  these  lines. 

One  more  obstacle  that  is  found  in  the 
way  of  advance  is  the  belief  that  all 
women  have  a  natural  taste  for  household 
affairs,  which  without  cultivation  grows 
into  a  positive  genius  for  carrying  them 
on.  But  a  young  man  vvath  a  genius  for 
law  or  medicine  is  not  only  not  expected, 
he  is  not  even  permitted,  to  exercise  his 
untrained  genius  in  legal  and  medical 
cases.     The  greater  the  genius  he  gives 
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promise  of,  the  more  careful  and  pro- 
longed is  the  training  he  receives.  In  a 
similar  way  the  woman  with  a  natural 
taste  for  household  duties  is  the  very  one 
who  most  needs  training  in  them,  while 
in  no  other  way  can  an  interest  in  such 
duties  be  created  among  women  who 
have  not  an  inborn  love  of  them. 

These  three  common  mistakes  of  be- 
lief—  first,  that  a  knowledge  of  housekeep- 
ing affairs  is  a  matter  of  inspiration ; 
second,  that  they  concern  women  alone  ; 
and,  third,  that  all  women  have  a  nat- 
ural love  for  such  affairs  that  supplies  the 
place  of  training  —  are  perhaps  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  present  lack  of  all  op- 
portunity for  the  investigation  of  the 
household  in  a  professional  way. 

It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  while 
the  general  college  course  gives  much 
that  is  of  value  to  the  household  in  the 
way  both  of  information  and  of  mental 
training,  it  has  not  as  yet  undertaken  and 
cannot  undertake  the  special  work  of  in- 
vestigation. Every  college  now  offers 
courses  in  constitutional  law,  but  for 
technical  training  in  law  the  student  must 
seek  the  law  school;  the  college  gives 
instruction  in  physiology,  but  the  student 
before  he  can  become  a  practising  phy- 
sician must  win  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
a  medical  school;  the  college  teaches 
church  history,  but  the  prospective  clergy- 
man must  seek  the  divinity  school  for 
work  in  exegesis  and  homiletics. 

Thus  the  college,  while  it  gives  the 
student  general  work  in  art,  chemistry, 
economics,  physiology,  and  psychology, 
does  not  and  can  not  supply  the  place 
of  the  university  or  of  the  professional 
school  in  the  investigation  of  these  sub- 
jects in  their  application  to  the  house- 
hold. 

What  then  is  the  one  great  need  of 
education  in  household  affairs  ?  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  great  professional 
school,  open  only  to  graduates  of  the  few 
leading  colleges  and  universities  worthy  of 
the  na?ne,  which  shall  have  as  its  sole  ob- 
ject the  investigation  of  this  great  unex- 


plored field,  —  the  household.  A  limit- 
less region  extends  out  before  such  a 
school.  Absolutely  nothing  is  known  of 
the  chemistry  of  foods  or  the  economic 
basis  of  the  household ;  comparatively 
little  of  household  sanitation,  artistic 
house-building  and  decoration ;  fashion, 
not  art,  governs  every  question  of  cos- 
tume, while,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions. Porter's  "  Development  of  the 
Human  Intellect "  contains  the  sum  and 
substance  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mental 
development  of  children. 

The  possibihties  of  such  a  professional 
school  are  boundless.  The  scientific  and 
historical  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  all  the  great  subjects  of  art,  economics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  psychology  in 
their  application  to  the  household,  and 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations, would  not  indeed  settle  to- 
morrow all  difficulties  that  arise  to-day 
in  regard  to  household  affairs ;  but  such 
investigation  and  publication  would  take 
household  affairs  out  of  the  dominion  of 
sentiment,  and  transfer  them  to  the  field 
where  reason  and  judgment  hold  sway. 
Household  affairs  would  in  time  come  to 
receive  the  respect  now  accorded  the 
learned  professions.  Instead  of  being 
taken  up  as  a  temporary  occupation  by 
persons  who,  as  they  themselves  say, 
"  have  not  education  enough  to  do  any- 
thing else,"  household  work  would  be 
dignified  into  a  profession  that  would 
attract  large  numbers  who  now  seek 
other  occupations. 

All  reform  movements  must  begin  at 
the  top ;  and  it  rests  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  so-called  upper  classes, 
whether  the  line  of  class  has  been  drawn 
by  birth,  wealth,  intellect,  education,  or 
opportunity,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
providing  a  special  professional  school 
where  all  the  historical  and  scientific  as- 
pects of  the  household  can  be  investi- 
gated in  the  same  earnest  spirit  as  are 
those  other  occupations  called,  but  with 
no  more  reason,  "the  learned  profes- 
sions." 
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A  GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  LAWYER:    HENRY  W.  PAINE. 

By   Williain  Mathews. 


MONG  all  professions  or 
callings  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there 
is  one  in  which  greater 
endowments,  physical 
and  intellectual,  are  re- 
quired for  its  successful 
prosecution  to-day,  one  in 
which  success  is  a  surer  test  of 
ability  and  acquirement,  than  in 
the  law.  Dr.  Cowell  (or  Cowheel,  as 
Coke  calls  him),  an  eminent  civilian  and 
common  lawyer,  considered  three  cen- 
turies ago  that  the  range  of  a  lawyer's 
study  should  be  coextensive  with  Nature 
herself.  "  The  sparks  of  all  the  sciences," 
said  Sir  Henry  Finch,  "are  raked  up 
in  the  ashes  of  the  law."  Chitty  tells 
the  law  student  that  he  must  not  only 
master  the  law  itself,  but  fill  up  his. leisure 
hours  with  the  study  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, pathology,  surgery,  chemistry, 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  pohce. 
"  Ours,"  wrote  William  Wirt  to  a  friend 
sixty  years  ago,  "is  not  a  profession  in 
which  a  man  gets  along  by  a  hop,  skip, 
and  jump.  It  is  the  steady  march  of  a 
heavy-armed  legionary  soldier."  .  If  such 
were  the  conditions  of  success  at  the  bar 
in  ages  long  gone  by,  what  must  be  the 
talents  and  the  toil  exacted  to-day? 
About  the  time  Mr.  Wirt  wrote,  Mr. 
Park,  an  eminent  English  law  writer, 
computed  the  number  of  "points"  in  a 
moderate  law  library  at  about  two  millions 
and  a  half.  Deducting  one  half  for 
criminal  and  parish  law,  and  points  of 
practice  and  pleading,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  would  remain,  which  relate  to 
property  and  civil  rights.  Making  the 
largest  allowance  for  repeated  cases,  a 
million  would  still  remain ;  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  points  of  American 
common  law,  and  the  myriads  that  have 
been  multiplying  since.  Must  not  the 
heart  of  the  conscientious  student  sink 
within  him  as  he  considers  these  facts? 
Are   not   Titanic    powers   and    industry 


unwearied  demanded  of  the  lawyer  of 
whom  a  knowledge,  a  ready  mastery,  of 
such  a  gigantic  accumulation  of  legal 
decisions  is  required?  It  is  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  one  who  vanquished  these 
difficulties  and  won  the  highest  honors 
of  the  bar,  that  this  paper  will  give  an 
account. 

Henry  WiUiam  Paine,  who  died  in 
Cambridge,  Dec.  26,  1893,  was  born  on 
Aug.  30,  t8io,  in  Winslow,  Me.  His 
father,  Lemuel  Paine,  a  native  of  Fox- 
borough,  Mass.,  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
He  began  practice  in  Winslow  in  partner- 
ship with  Eleazar  Wheeler  Ripley,  who 
afterward,  in  the  war  of  181 2-14,  fought 
so  gallantly  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa 
and  Niagara,  winning  the  brevet  of 
major-general,  and  who  represented 
Louisiana  in  Congress  from  1834  to 
1839.  Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Paine, 
senior,  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  agri- 
culture, which  gave  him  leisure  to  read 
the  best  English  authors,  and  also  to  ac- 
quaint himself  further  with  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  of  which  he  was 
fond.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory,  and 
could  quote  not  only  English  authors,  but 
Homer,  by  the  page.  He  dabbled  at 
times  in  rhyming,  describing  in  comic 
verse  ludicrous  incidents  that  fell  under 
his  eye.  The  verse  was  sometimes  cir- 
culated in  "broadsides,"  that  made  the 
citizens  of  Winslow  and  Waterville  merry 
for  a  day  or  a  week.  I  have  a  shadowy 
recollection  of  some  verses  which  pro- 
voked much  laughter,  the  subject  of 
which  was  a  lawsuit  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  about  a  goose.  The  following 
lines,  written  by  Lemuel  Paine  in  1809 
in  the  court-house  at  Augusta,  Me.,  were 
repeated  to  me  some  years   ago    by  his 


How  various  are  thy  ways,  O  Lord, 
For  humbling  human  pride, 

We  read  recorded  in  thy  word, 
And  see  exemplified, 
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When  Israel  too  haughty  grows, 

Thou  mak'st  them  Pharaoh's  drudges; 

To  us,  more  culpable  than  those. 
Thou  sendest  fools  for  judges." 

Henry  W.  Paine's  mother,  Jane  Thom- 
son Warren,  was  a  niece  of  Major-Gen. 
Joseph  Warren,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Three  months 
before,  Warren,  as  is  well  known,  had 
delivered  in  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House,  to  an  assembly  so  crowded  that 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  house  by 
a  ladder  placed  under  a  rear  win- 
dow, a  fiery  oration  on  "  the  baneful 
influence  of  armies  in  times  of  peace," 
in  spite  of  a  menace  by  British  officers 
that  whoever  should  presum.e  to  do  so 
would  lose  his  life.  In  his  recent  paint- 
ing of  "Warren  at  the  Old  South,"  Mr. 
Cyrus  Cobb  introduced  in  one  of  the 
listening  groups  a  Ukeness  of  Henry 
W.  Paine,  regarding  which  he  said  to  a 
newspaper  reporter :  ''  Mr.  Paine  was 
what  I  call  my  godfather  in  an  important 
branch  of  mental  labor,  and  I  entertained 
for  him  a  venerating  affection.  When  I 
painted  my  picture  I  put  in  his  profile, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  left  centre  of 
the  canvas.  I  told  Mr.  Paine  what  I 
had  done,  remarking  that  I  should  call 
the  profile  the  head  of  his  great-grand- 
father, and  I  would  like  to  see  the  man 
who  could  say  it  was  not.  Mr.  Paine 
smiled,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  Gen.  Warren.  '  When 
I  was  a  child,'  he  said,  'my  mother 
showed  me  a  small  blanket  which  she 
took  from  a  bureau  drawer,  and  told  me 
that  it  was  the  blanket  that  Gen.  Warren 
was  christened  in.'  '  Very  well,'  said  I, 
surprised  and  pleased  by  this  informa- 
tion, 'undoubtedly  your  head  should 
represent  the  family  in  that  colonial 
audience.'  " 

In  1826,  Mr.  Paine  entered  Waterville 
College  (now  Colby  University) ,  and  was 
graduated  four  years  later  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  During  nine  months 
of  his  senior  year  in  college  he  had  been 
principal  of  Waterville  Academy,  then 
just  opened  to  students.  He  spent  eight 
hours  a  day  with  his  eighty-two  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  kept  up  with  his 
class  in  the  college  studies.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  scholars, 


whose  lifelong  affection  he  won  by  his 
kindly  sympathy,  encouragement,  and 
watchful  aid  in  their  studies.  Like  every 
other  school,  this  had  its  bullies ;  and  it 
was  a  fine  moral  spectacle  to  see  them, 
though  far  stronger  than  the  master  and 
apparently  able  to  crush  him,  quail  before 
his  eagle  gaze,  when  summoned  to  the 
desk  for  a  misdemeanor.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  made 
Mr.  Paine's  acquaintance  as  his  pupil  in 
Greek,  —  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which  continued  unbroken  from  1829  to 
the  close  of  his  life. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Paine  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
lege, and  served  with  credit  for  a  year. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law  with  his 
uncle,  the  late  Samuel  S.  Warren,  of  China, 
Me.,  from  whose  office  he  went  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  spent  the 
year  1832-3.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis  and  B.  F.  Thomas, 
afterward  the  eminent  judges,  and  George 
S.  Hillard,  afterward  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  letters.  In  the 
autumn  of  1834,  Mr.  Paine  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Kennebec  County,  Me. 
Beginning  his  professional  career  at  Hal- 
lowell,  he  prosecuted  it  there  with  signal 
success  until  the  summer  of  1854,  having 
had  for  twenty  years  a  practice  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  lawyer  in  the 
state.  During  the  sessions  of  1836,  1837, 
and  again  in  that  of  1853,  he  represented 
the  town  of  Hallowell  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  also  for  five  years  the  attorney 
for  Kennebec  County.  In  1848,  when 
V.  P.  Coolidge  was  tried  for  murder,  Mr. 
Paine,  wishing  to  give  to  Lot  M.  Morrill 
(afterward  United  States  senator  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury),  who  was  practis- 
ing law  in  Augusta,  an  opportunity  to 
make  known  his  abilities,  resigned  the 
management  of  the  case  in  his  favor. 
For  this  Mr.  Morrill,  who  made  an  able 
opening  address  to  the  jury  for  the  gov- 
ernment, was  ever  afterward  deeply  grate- 
ful ;  yet  Mr.  Paine,  who  had  mastered  all 
the  facts  and  law  in  the  case,  sat  with  the 
prosecuting  counsel  throughout  the  ten 
days  of  the  trial,  suggested  questions  to 
witnesses,  arguments  to  be  used,  etc., 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  aid  that  the 
prisoner,  defended  with  all  the  ability  of 
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Maine's  great  lawyer,  George  Evans,  was 
convicted.  It  was  during  this  trial  that 
the  attorney-general,  S.  H.  Blake,  con- 
vulsed several  bystanders  with  laughter  by 
a  question  which  he  put  to  Mr.  Paine. 
Mr.  Evans  having,  in  his  nine  hours' 
speech  to  the  jury  for  the  prisoner,  laid 
great  stress  on  his  admitted  good  reputa- 
tion previously  to  his  alleged  crime,  and 
insisted  that  no  one  becomes  a  villain 
suddenly  or  in  a  week  or  month,  the  at- 
torney general  came  in  great  alarm  to 
Mr.  Paine  and  asked,  "  How  shall  I 
combat  this?  "  "  Why,  cite  from  history 
and  biography  facts  to  the  contrary, — 
the  instances  of  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
had  been  a  patriotic  soldier  till  the  hour 
of  his  treason,  and  that  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot,"  was  the  reply.  "Judas  Iscariot, — 
Judas  Iscariot !  "  rejoined  the  attorney- 
general,  ^^  where  shall  L  find  an  account 
of  him?'' 

During  his  stay  in  Maine,  Mr.  Paine 
was  repeatedly  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  state  ; 
but  having  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
office  of  every  kind,  civil  or  political,  he 
declined  to  accept  the  honor  pressed 
upon  him.  In  1853  he  was  offered  by 
his  political  friends,  then  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Legislature,  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  A  report  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  a  candidate  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  Hon.  William 
Pitt  Fessenden,  a  member  of  the  same 
Legislature,  who  had  previously,  in  1840, 
served  Maine  so  ably  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  he  went 
to  Mr.  Paine  and,  after  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  the  report,  asked  him  to  decHne 
a  nomination  in  his  own  favor.  Mr. 
Paine  readily  assented,  and  thereupon 
Mr.  P'essenden  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  six  years, 
during  which  and  his  subsequent  terms  of 
office  till  his  death,  in  1869,  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republicans 
in  that  body,  and,  as  Charles  Sumner 
said,  "  was  in  the  financial  field  all  that 
our  best  generals  were  in  arms." 

In  1854,  Mr.  Paine,  in  accordance  with 
a  long-cherished  resolve,  which  he  had 
been  prevented  from  executing  earlier  by 
a  promise  to  his  father  that  he  would  not 
leave   the   state   during  the  latter' s  life- 


time, removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
opened  a  law  office  in  Boston.  His 
reputation  as  a  learned,  sagacious,  and 
honorable  lawyer  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  entered  at  once  upon  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  both  in  the  state  and  Federal 
courts.  For  over  twenty  years  his  law 
business  kept  steadily  increasing,  till  an 
obstinate  catarrhal  affection,  causing  par- 
tial deafness,  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  courts  and  to  confine  himself 
to  office  business.  During  these  two 
decades  there  was  probably  no  one  of 
his  legal  brethren  who  was  engaged  in  so 
many  and  so  important  lawsuits,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  as  Mr.  Paine.  After 
he  had  retired  from  the  courts,  his  opin- 
ion on  knotty  and  abstruse  points  of  law 
was  often  sought  by  eminent  counsel,  both 
in  and  outside  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom 
he  sent  written  opinions.  As  referee 
and  master  in  chancery,  he  was  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  a  great  number  of 
complicated  and  difficult  cases,  involv- 
ing the  ownership  of  large  amounts  of 
property.  His  decisions  in  these  vexed 
cases,  which  involved  the  unravelling  of 
tangled  webs  of  testimony  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  delicate  questions 
of  law,  were  luminous  and  masterly,  and 
so  impartial  withal,  that  the  litigants  must 
often  have  been  convinced  of  their  just- 
ness, even  when  adverse  to  their  interests. 

In  1863  and  1864,  Mr.  Paine  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats,  without  his 
consent,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  Accepting 
the  nomination  with  great  reluctance  after 
urgent  solicitation,  he  was  doubtless  half 
glad  when  he  failed  of  an  election.  In 
1867,  after  the  resignation  of  Chief 
Justice  Bigelow  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  the  office  vacated  by  him 
was  offered  by  Gov.  Bullock  to  Mr.  Paine, 
who,  unwilling  to  give  up  his  large  and 
remunerative  law  practice,  declined  to 
accept  the  proffered  honor.  That  the 
glory  reflected  on  the  Massachusetts 
bench  by  its  long  line  of  acute  and  learned 
judges  would  have  been  increased,  had  he 
seen  fit  to  succeed  them,  no  one  who 
knew  his  legal  acumen,  learning,  and 
courtesy  can  have  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Paine  was  at  one  time  invited  to 
lecture  at  the  Harvard  Law   School,  on 
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the  law  of  real  property,  but  felt  that  he 
could  not  spare  the  necessary  time. 
When,  however,  the  Law  School  of  the 
Boston  University  was  founded,  he  ac- 
cepted a  similar  invitation  from  its  direct- 
ors, and  lectured  to  its  students  until 
1883.  "No  one  who  was  ever  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  School  during  any  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  connection 
with  it,"  says  i.  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  evidently  a  student  at  the 
school,  "can  ever  forget  the  impression 
which  the  lecturer  produced  upon  his 
mind.  The  Websterian  front,  the  bright 
and  sparkling  eye,  the  dignity  of  manner 
and  gesture,  the  full,  round  periods,  and 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  subject,  evi- 
denced, if  in  no  other  way,  by  an  entire 
absence  of  notes  or  manuscript,  combined 
to  render  the  impression  then  received 
one  that  will  remain  as  long  as  memory 
lasts.  To  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
come  under  his  instruction  he  was  uni- 
formly kind  and  helpful,  and  ever  ready 
to  explain  and  explain  again  the  details 
of  the  intricate  subject  of  which  his  lec- 
tures treated.  .  .  .  For  many  years  he 
had  a  2:reater  number  of  students  in  his 
office  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  in 
the  city.  .  .  .  There  is  probably  no 
other  member  of  the  bar  toward  whom 
there  existed  a  more  general  feeling  of 
love  and  veneration,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  men."  From  the 
day  Mr.  Paine  came  to  Boston  till  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  the  law,  his  office  was 
always  a  Mecca  to  which  his  old  pupils, 
whether  in  Waterville  or  Boston,  made 
pious  pilgrimages,  with  the  certainty  of 
an  affectionate  greeting.  Few  men  have 
ever  been  more  ardent  or  constant  in 
their  friendships.  Among  his  legal  friends 
was  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  who,  on 
the  day  when  he  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Europe,  to  serve  as  counsel  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Geneva  conference 
for  the  settlement  of  the  "Alabama" 
claims,  sent  to  Mr.  Paine,  as  a  token 
of  regard,  his  watch,  which  was  one  of 
great  value.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Paine  ever  in  his  long  life  made — he 
certainly  never  deserved  to  have  —  an 
enemy.  To  the  close  of  his  life  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
To  be  one  of  her  alumni  was  the  best 


introduction  for  a  stranger,  the  surest 
"  open  sesame  "  to  his  heart.  He  was 
never  weary  of  talking  about  the  college 
and  its  early  president  and  professors. 
At  the  semi-centennial  celebration  in 
187 1,  he  presided  at  the  dinner  of  the 
alumni,  and  introduced  with  signal  feli- 
city the  speakers  who  represented  the 
classes  of  successive  years.  At  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  of  the  Academy  in 
Waterville  (now  the  Classical  Jhstitute) 
in  1879,  he  attended  the  exercises,  and 
at  the  dinner  related  some  interesting 
reminiscences. 

As  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
practice  Mr.  Paine  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  study  and  work  of 
his  profession,  he  must  in  the  previous 
years  have  given  much  time  to  literary 
and  other  studies.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  best  old  English  authors,  whom  he 
was  fond  of  quoting  in  conversation,  and 
showed  how  well  he  appreciated  them  by 
a  fine,  suggestive  lecture  on  "  Reading," 
which  I  heard  him  deliver  about  fifty 
years  ago  before  the  lyceum  in  Hallowell, 
Me.  His  favorite  authors  were  Burke, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison,  whom 
he  read  and  re-read  in  preference  to  the 
writers  of  to-day.  With  his  accomphshed 
friend.  Judge  Thomas,  he  beUeved  that  a 
man  cannot  become  a  great  lawyer  who 
is  nothing  else  ;  that  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  tends 
to  acumen  rather  than  to  strength.  "  The 
air  is  thin  among  the  apices  of  the  law, 
as  on  the  granite  needles  of  the  Alps. 
Men  must  find  refreshment  and  strength 
in  the  quiet  valleys  at  their  feet." 

With  his  brethren  of  the  bar  Mr.  Paine 
held  always  the  friendliest  relations,  and 
he  enjoyed  their  highest  esteem.  For 
all  the  arts  of  chicane,  the  trickeries,  or 
even  the  disingenuous  devices  of  the 
"gowned  vulture,"  to  use  old  Burton's 
phrase,  he  had  a  supreme  scorn.  He 
won  wealth  at  the  bar,  not  by  his  practices, 
but  by  his  practice.  His  manner  of  speak- 
ing there  was  deliberate  and  weighty ; 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  relieving  the 
gravity  of  his  argument  by  an  anecdote 
or  a  dry  witticism.  The  public  opinion 
of  his  law  arguments  was  tersely  expressed 
by  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  defence  of  Judge  Wood- 
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bury  Davis,  of  Portland,  who  had  been 
impeached  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
for  misconduct  on  the  bench.  With  Mr. 
Paine,  Rufus  Choate  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith 
were  associated  as  counsel  for  the  accused. 
In  an  editorial  article  in  the  Kennebec 
Journal,  just  after  the  trial,  Mr.  Blaine 
said  epigrammatically  that,  for  the  de- 
fence, "  Paine  furnished  the  logic,  Choate 
the  rhetoric,  and  Smith  the  slang." 

To  none,  even  the  humblest  of  his 
fellow-advocates,  did  Mr.  Paine  ever 
manifest  the  haughtiness  of  a  Pinckney, 
or  any  of  the  ruggedness  and  asperity 
which  won  for  the  morose  and  sullen 
Thurlow  the  nickname  of  the  tiger.  Amid 
the  fiercest  janglings  and  hottest  conten- 
tions of  the  bar,  he  never  forgot  that 
courtesy  which  should  mark  the  collision, 
not  less  than  the  friendly  intercourse,  of 
cultivated  and  polished  minds.  His 
victories,  won  easily  by  argumentative 
abiUty,  tact,  and  intellectual  keenness, 
unaided  by  passion,  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  costly  successes  of  advocates  less 
self-restrained.  Though  quick  at  retort, 
he  never  used  the  weapon  in  a  way  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  an  adversary.  In 
examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses 
he,  if  it  was  possible,  assumed  their 
veracity ;  and  though  he  had  the  eye  of 
a  lynx  and  the  scent  of  a  hound  for  pre- 
varication in  all  its  forms,  yet  he  never 
sought,  by  browbeating  and  other  arts  of 
the  pettifogger,  to  confuse,  baffle,  and 
bewilder  a  witness,  or  to  involve  him  in 
self-contradiction.  Inspiring  confidence 
by  his  quiet,  friendly,  and  unsuspecting 
manner,  he  was  more  successful  in  extract- 
ing the  truth  even  from  reluctant  lips 
than  the  most  artful  legal  bully. 

Few  advocates  have  had  more  success 
with  juries.  The  secret  of  this  lay  not 
only  in  the  cogency,  lucidity,  and  persua- 
siveness of  his  addresses,  but  in  the  con- 
fidence in  his  fairness  and  truthfulness 
with  which  he  inspired  his  hearers,  —  a 
confidence  which  he  never  betrayed. 
He  never  buUied  juries,  or  tried,  like 
Brougham,  to  wring  verdicts  from  them. 
In  all  his  addresses,  he  sought  to  en- 
lighten, not  to  blind,  to  clarify,  not  to 
confuse,  their  minds.  A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  their  faith  in  his  fairness  and 
sincerity  is  -the  following  incident :   Hav- 


ing made  an  argument  to  a  jury  in  a 
complicated  and  difficult  case,  Mr.  Paine 
went  to  his  office  near  the  court-house  and 
awaited  their  verdict.  Some  time  after- 
ward a  quiet  knock  was  heard  at  his  door, 
and  a  juryman  entered  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Paine,  we  are  greatly  perplexed  how  to 
decide  this  case.  How  would  you,  in 
fairness,  decide  it?"  ''You  must  leave 
this  room  instantly  !  "  was  the  reply;  "it 
is  dangerous  for  you  to  be  seen  here." 

Another  secret  of  Mr.  Paine's  success 
with  juries  is  that  he  avoided  the  rock  on 
which  so  many  cases  are  wrecked,  —  pro- 
lixity. Though  he  recognized  as  fully  as 
Rufus  Choate  or  Sir  Albert  Pell  (whose 
prolix  speeches  were  characterized  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  not  eloquence,  hntpe/l- 
oquence)  the  necessity  of  iteration  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  thick-skulled  jurymen, 
into  whose  brains  ideas  can  be  lodged 
only  by  long  boring,  yet  he  knew  that 
generally  when  a  lawyer  talks  to  a  jury 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time,  he  hurts 
his  case ;  that  if  he  drives  into  their 
heads  matter  of  relatively  little  weight, 
he  drives  out  matter  more  important 
which  he  had  previously  lodged  there. 
Having  a  quick  perception  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  vital  points  of  a  case,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  them,  pressing  them 
with  all  the  force  of  his  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

Although  Mr.  Paine  acquired  wealth 
and  fame  in  his  profession,  his  devotion 
to  it,  earnest  and  untiring  as  it  was,  was 
prompted  by  nobler  motives  than  those 
which  fire  the  soul  of  the  mere  ''  hired 
master  of  tongue  fence."  Among  many 
proofs  of  this  is  the  smallness  —  in  many 
cases,  the  ridiculous  smallness  —  of  his 
charges,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  lawyers  of  equal  ability.  He  never 
kept  any  account  books,  and  conse- 
quently lost  a  good  deal  of  money  due 
for  his  services.  He  used  to  ask  what  he 
deemed  a  reasonable  sum  for  his  services, 
without  itemizing  them  or  his  fees,  or 
setting  a  specific  price  on  any  part  of  the 
work.  He  once  defended  Ex-Gov.  Co- 
burn  and  others  in  an  important  lawsuit, 
making  an  elaborate  argument  twice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine, 
and  though  he  won  the  case,  charged  his 
rich  clients  but  ^200  ]  and  when  one  of 
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them,  a  very  hard,  mean  man,  who  had 
called  for  the  bill,  grmiibled  at  its 
amount,  muttering,  ^'  I  wish  /  could  earn 
money  as  easily  as  that !  "  Mr.  Paine 
rephed,  "Very  well,  call  it  ^175." 
Shortly  afterward  he  learned  that  the 
plaintiff's  lawyer,  who  had  lost  the  suit, 
charged  his  cHent  ^1,000.  Mr.  Paine 
defended  me  in  two  suits,  which  are  re- 
ported in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  and  though  he 
had  also  paid  out  ^2  in  money,  his  entire 
charge  was  but  ^16  !  When  I  remon- 
strated that  this  was  a  paltry  compensa- 
tion for  his  services,  he  replied,  "  Had 
I  done  the  work  for  Abbott  Lawrence,  I 
shouldn't  have  charged  over  ^30."  Of 
course,  there  were  suits  involving  large 
amounts  of  property  or  money  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  responsibility 
and  labor,  in  which  his  fees  were  thou- 
sands of  dollars ;  yet  even  then  they 
were  relatively  moderate.  Having  once 
to  arbitrate  a  case  in  which  Judge  B.  R. 
Curtis  was  counsel,  he  went  one  evening 
to  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
spent  the  night  in  brooding  over  the  case, 
and  in  the  morning  brought  to  Boston 
his  written  decision.  Upon  receiving  it. 
Judge  Curtis  asked,  "What  is  your  bill?  " 
"  Five  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 
"Cheap  enough!"  said  Judge  Curtis; 
"  I  thought  it  would  be  a  thousand." 

A  further  proof  of  Mr.  Paine's  honor- 
able ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  Tiis  pro- 
fession is  the  use  he  made  of  his  gains. 
It  is  estimated  by  one  who  knows  the 
facts,  that  he  gave  away  to  various  bene- 
ficiaries not  less  than  $100,000.  I  may 
add  here  that  he  never  in  his  Hfe  bor- 
rowed a  dollar. 

Mr.  Paine  had  an  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, which  held  as  with  hooks  of  steel 
whatever  was  intrusted  to  it.  It  was 
not  one  of  those  memories  which  treas- 
ure indiscriminately  everything,  the  unes- 
sential as  well  as  the  essential,  but  a  select- 
ing memory,  which,  like  a  magnet  stirring 
in  sand  that  is  filled  with  steel  filings,  drew 
to  him  only  that  for  which  he  had  an 
affinity.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  illus- 
trative of  the  capaciousness,  retentive- 
ness,  and  readiness  of  this  faculty.  In 
the  court-room  it  enabled  him  to  dispense 
almost  wholly  with   notes   of    testimony 


and  memoranda  of  arguments  to  be  used 
or  refuted.  Till  his  faculties  were  im- 
paired by  disease,  he  was  accustomed, 
as  he  rode  from  his  house  in  Cambridge 
to  his  office  in  Boston,  to  amuse  himself 
with  solving  difficult  mathematical  prob- 
lems ;  and  he  was  able  at  one  time,  it  is 
said,  to  multiply  together  numbers  of  five 
figures  in  his  mind,  and  that  with  as 
much  ease  and  accuracy  as  most  men 
with  pen  and  paper  can  multiply  two. 
He  once  told  me  that  he  won  a  case  in 
a  Maine  law  court,  involving  a  question 
of  riparian  rights,  simply  by  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  jury  a  geometrical  problem. 
How  well  he  remembered  the  facts  of 
history  and  biography  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident :  During  a  visit  to 
England  in  1877,  he  was  standing  with 
other  gentlemen  in  the  Round  Tower  of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  commands  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Among  the  places  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  were  pointed  out,  was  Stoke- 
Pogis,  where  Gray  wrote  his  immortal 
"  Elegy."  "  Yes,"  added  -Mr.  Paine,  "  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke  once  resided  there." 
"  No,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent ;  "  Sir  Edward  Coke  never  lived  in 
Stoke- Pogis.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  ought 
to  know."  "ByJ;he  same  token  I,  too, 
ought  to  know,"  responded  Mr.  Paine. 
"  Sir  Edward  was  living  there  when  his 
wife  ran  away  with  her  daughter,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  marrying  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  brother."  Nothing  more 
was  said  at  the  time,  but  a  few  days 
afterward  Mr.  Paine  was  walking  along 
the  Strand,  when  a  gentleman  approached 
him,  and,  saluting  him  courteously,  said, 
"  I  was  mistaken  when  I  disputed  your 
statement  at  Windsor  regarding  the  fact 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke  having  lived  at 
Stoke-Pogis.  I  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  find  that  you  were  correct.  I 
ask  your  pardon."  Handing  Mr.  Paine 
his  card,  he  invited  him  to  call  upon 
him  during  his  stay  in  London.  Assured 
that  no  apology  was  necessary,  he  lifted 
his  hat,  and  passed  on.  On  looking  at 
the  card,  Mr.  Paine  was  surprised  to  find 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  England.  A  year  or  two  later, 
standing  on  the  same  tower  again,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  relate 
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this  incident  to  a  companion,  telling  how 
"  the  Yankee  lawyer  beat  the  British 
barrister." 

During  a  journey  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Paine  was  asked  by  a  New  York  lawyer 
on  the  train,  "  Who  wrote  these  lines  :  — 

'Though  deep,  yet  clear;   though  gentle,  yet  not 
dull; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full '  ?  " 

In  reply  Mr.  Paine  related  that,  when 
a  boy,  he  was  walking  one  day  with  his 
father,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
river  Kennebec,  and  thereupon  his  father 
recited  the  lines  above,  and  then  the  en- 
tire poem  from  which  he  had  quoted  them, 
namely,  "Cooper's  Hill."  The  poem 
was  written  in  1642  by  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  the  royalist  poet,  whose  estate  at 
Egham  in  Surrey  had  been  given  by  Par- 
liament to  the  Puritan  poet,  George 
Wither,  and  who,  when  Wither  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Cavaliers,  entreated  Charles 
I.  not  to  hang  him,  "  because  so  long  as 
Wither  lived  he,  Denham,  would  not  be 
accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England." 
According  to  the  newspaper  version  of 
the  incident  in  the  train,  Mr.  Paine,  by  a 
supreme  effort  of  his  marvellous  memory, 
recited  to  the  New  York  lawyer  the  entire 
poem  as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  father's 
lips  in  their  walk  together;  but  of  this 
astonishing  feat,  Mr.  Paine,  who  related 
the  incident  to  me  several  times,  never 
told  me  ;  and  I  think  that  if  he  actually 
recited  the  poem,  he  must  at  some  time 
have  read  it  in  print. 

Another  incident  related  by  one  of  his 
legal  brethren,  in  illustration  of  the  te- 
nacity of  his  memory,  is  the  following : 
One  day  in  the  Superior  Court  a  lawyer 
said  to  him,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Paine,  why  it  is  that  the  letters  S.  S.  ap- 
pear in  scarlet  on  the  robes  of  the  chief 
justice  of  England?"  Mr.  Paine  re- 
phed,  "  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard 
any  explanation."  "  I'm  sure  you  must 
know,"  persisted  his  questioner.  ''Won't 
you  try  to  recall  it?"  That  afternoon, 
while  going  to  Cambridge  in  a  horse-car, 
Mr.  Paine  had  suddenly  recalled  to  his 
mind  some  lines  of  Latin  beginning, — 

"Sanctus  sulpicius     .     .     ." 

This  started  a  chain  of  recollection  which 
led  to  the  original  incident  of  the  native 


of  Wales  who  was  obliged  to  recant  in 
the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary,  and  was  burned 
at  the  stake,  the  memory  of  that  deed 
being  perpetuated  by  law  by  the  symbols 
on  the  justice's  robe.  The  Latin  was  not 
classic,  and  Mr.  Paine  was  puzzled  as  to 
its  origin.  Finally  he  remembered  that 
he  had  read  the  passage  when  a  student 
at  Harvard,  forty  years  before,  in  an  ob- 
scure law  book.  Going  to  his  law  books 
on  his  arrival  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
he  found  the  book  and  the  passage.  The 
fact  had  been  indehbly  graven  on  the 
tablet  of  his  memory  for  twoscore  years. 

Mr.  Paine  had  a  ready  wit,  and  many 
amusing  stories  are  current  among  his 
legal  brethren,  illustrating  his  quickness 
and  felicity  at  retort.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  was  the  noted  reply  he 
made  to  an  eminent  Massachusetts  judge, 
who  had  interrupted  him,  when  he  was 
making  an  argument  in  court,  with  a 
remark  which  would  have  thrown  a  less 
self-possessed  man  off  his  balance,  "  Mr. 
Paine,  you  know  that  that  is  not  law." 
"  I  know  it,  your  Honor,"  replied  the 
advocate  with  a  deferential  bow,  "  but  it 
was  law  till  your  Honor  spoke." 

A  Harvard  student,  seeing  him  one 
day  in  a  Cambridge  street  car,  reading  a 
volume  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  said, 
"  Why,  Mr.  Paine,  I  am  surprised  to  see 
that  you  find  it  necessary  to  read  law  in 
a  horse-car."  "  I  am  not  reading  law," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  am  reading  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts." 

Being  one  day  saluted  by  the  name  of 
a  lawyer  whose  reputation  was  badly 
besmirched,  he  told  the  person  who  had 
made  the  blunder  who  he  was.  "  Pardon 
me,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  took   you  for 

Mr.  D ."     "I  excuse  you,"  said   Mr. 

Paine,  "but  I  hope  the  devil  won't  make 
the  same  mistake." 

One  of  his  most  felicitous  sayings  was 
his  indirect  but  cutting  rebuke,  of  which 
he  told  me  some  years  ago,  of  a  million- 
aire client,  who  had  called  one  day  to 
consult  him.  Mr.  Paine  had  just  sent 
his  colored  servant  to  a  bank  with  some 
two  hundred  dollars  or  more  in  bank- 
notes, which  the  teller  of  the  bank,  in 
paying  some  railroad  coupons,  had  over- 
paid.    Mr.  Paine's  cHent,  on  hearing  him 
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narrate  this  incident,  exclaimed,  "  What 
did  you  send  back  the  money  for?  You 
are  a  fool.  /  wouldn't  have  done  it. 
The  banks  never  rectify  mistakes." 
''Why,"  quietly  replied  Mr.  Paine,"! 
happen  to  labor  under  a  slight  mis- 
fortune :  I  have  to  shave  myself,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  look  in  the  glass  every 
morning  and  see  a  scoundrel !  " 

When  he  was  attorney  for  Kennebec 
County,  Me.,  a  man  whom  he  had  indicted 
for  arson  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  idiot.  After  the 
trial,  the  presiding  judge,  suspecting  that 
the  prosecuting  attorney  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  verdict,  sought  to  reconcile  him 
to  it  by  some  consolatory  remarks. 
"Oh,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  your  Honor, 
with  the  prisoner's  acquittal,"  was  the 
reply;  "he  has  been  tried  by  a. jury  of 
his  peers^ 

A  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Paine's  wit  was 
that  it  was  dry,  and  seemed  almost  un- 
conscious. It  was  uttered  quietly  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  There  was  no  appar- 
ent effort  and  no  chuckle  of  satisfaction, 
—  only  a  slight  twinkle  of  the  eye,  or  a 
faint  smile,  accompanying  the  jest. 

Mr.  Paine  used  to  tell  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  his  first  sight  of  Daniel 
Webster.  It  was  when  he  (Mr.  Paine) 
was  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
One  day  Judge  Story  told  his  class  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  make  an  argument 
in  the  United  States  court  on  the  next 
day,  and  invited  the  students  to  go  and 
hear  him.  On  his  way  to  the  court,  the 
judge  overtook  Mr.  Paine,  and  invited 
him  to  ride  with  him  in  his  carriage. 
On  entering  the  court-room,  the  law 
student  saw  a  man  of  iron  frame  and 
dark  complexion,  with  beetling  brows, 
sitting  there,  apparently  half  asleep. 
The  case  before  the  court  was  "  con- 
tinued," and  Mr.  Paine,  descending  from 
the  seat  which  Judge  Story  had  invited 
him  to  take  by  his  side,  saw  a  young 
attorney  go  to  the  man  whose  physi- 
ognomy was  so  striking,  and,  handing  him 
a  package  of  papers,  say  :  "  Mr.  Webster, 
here  is  our  case,  in  an  account,  as  kept 
by  double  entry."  Mr.  Webster  replied, 
"  Young  man,  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  fathom  the  mystery  of  double  entry, 
and,  please  God,  I  never  will." 


From  1849  to  1862,  Mr.  Paine  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Waterville  College.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  and  also  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy. In  1854  his  Alma  Mater  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  his  marriage  Mr.  Paine  was  very 
happy,  and  often  spoke  of  his  good 
fortune  in  this  respect.  In  May,  1837, 
he  was  united  to  Miss  Lucy  E.  Coffin,  of 
Newburypbrt,  a  lady  of  rare  endowments, 
both  of  head  and  heart,  the  loss  of  whom 
by  death  robbed  him  of  the  supreme 
solace  of  his  declining  years,  when  ill 
health  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  absorbing  contests  of  the  bar. 
He  left  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  to 
mourn  his  departure. 

Admirably  endowed  as  was  Mr.  Paine 
intellectually  and  morally,  with  a  profes- 
sional character  "  formed  in  the  finest 
mould  of  the  finest  material,"  he  was 
equally  well  fitted  physically  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Gifted  with  an 
iron  frame  and  nerves  of  steel,  he  gave  to 
his  calling  for  half  a  century  his  undivided 
allegiance  ;  and,  as  during  this  long  time, 
all  his  drafts  upon  his  fund  of  health  and 
energy  were  promptly  honored,  it  is  not 
strange,  perhaps,  that  he  fondly  imagined 
it  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  took  no  pains 
to  repair  the  inroads  which  an  excessive 
devotion  to  professional  labor  had  made 
upon  it.  In  his  boyhood  and  youth  he 
had  never  shared  in  the  sports  of  those 
periods.  Ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hun- 
dred love  to  go  gunning,  and  take  to  the 
water  hke  ducks ;  but,  though  the  woods 
in  Winslow  abounded  in  game,  he  never 
learned  the  use  of  firearms ;  and  though 
the  beautiful  Sebasticook  River  flowed  by 
his  father's  house  into  the  more  beautiful 
Kennebec,  he  never  learned  to  sail  or  to 
swim.  He  never  rowed  a  boat,  never 
skated,  never  played  ball,  goal,  cards, 
chess,  checkers,  or  any  other  game. 
Toiling  on  year  after  year,  in  summer's 
heat  and  winter's  cold,  with  no  vacation, 
no  recreation,  no  disposition  to  follow 
the  wise  counsel  of  Horace  to  his  legal 
friend  Torquatus,  — 

"  rebus  omissis, 
Atrea  servantem  postico  falle  clientem,"  —        ' 
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working  double   tides,  and  crowding  the 
labor  of  a  hundred  years   into   fifty,  Mr. 
Paine  discovered  at  last  that,  big  as  were 
his  ancestors'  deposits  of  vigor  and  vitality 
to  his  credit,  he   had    overdrawn  his 
account  for  years,  and  must  now  repay 
the   excess   with   compound   interest; 
in  short,  that  he  was  physically  bank- 
rupt.    Some    fifteen  years  before  his 
decease    he    began  to   suffer    from    a 
catarrh  which,  baffling  every  device  to 
cure  it,  impaired  first  his  hearing,  and 
next  his  matchless  memory,  till,  finally, 
for  two  years,  he  was  unable  to  recog- 
nize   his    oldest   and    most    intimate 
friends. 

Sad  close  of  a  brilliant  and  honor- 
able   career !      Had    he    obeyed    the 
laws  of  health,  Mr.  Paine  might  in  all 
probability    have    practised    his    pro- 
fession, like    his    brother  of  the  bar, 
Sydney    Bartlett,  till    he    was    ninety. 
The  lessons  which  his  life  teaches  are 
two,  —  first,  that  the  practice  of  the 
law,    conscientiously    and    honorably 
pursued    by    one  in    whose    character 
are    blended    dignity    and    courtesy, 
power  and  gentleness,  and  especially 
when    accompanied    by    the    love    and 
cultivation  of  letters,  is  sure  to  win  riches 
and  honor,  public  esteem,  and  troops  of 
friends ;     the    other    lesson    is,   that   the 
young   practitioner,   though    he    riots    in 
health  and  strength,  should  not  overtax 
his  powers  or  deny  himself  stated  seasons 
of  rest  and  recreation.     Let  him  remem- 
ber that,  though  suffering  does  not  follow 


instantly  on  the  heels  of  transgression, 
yet  Nature  cannot  be  outraged  with  im- 
punity. Though  a  generous  giver,  she  is 
yet  a  hard  bargainer  and  a  most  accurate 
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book-keeper,  whose  notice  not  the  tenth 
part  of  a  cent  escapes ;  and  although  the 
items  with  which  she  debits  him  are 
singly  insignificant,  and  often  many  long 
years  pass  before  she  presents  her  bill, 
yet,  added  up  after  half  a  century,  they 
may  show  a  frightful  balance,  which  can 
end  only  in  physical  and  mental  bank- 
ruptcy. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 

By    William  Francis  Barnard. 

DEAD  leaves  lie  on  the  ground, 
And  dead  hopes  lie  in  the  heart. 
The  leaves  will  not  be  there 
When  Spring  and  her  bands  depart ; 


But  the  winds  of  memory  stir 

Dead  hopes  till  thy  latest  day  :  — 

No  Spring  in  the  heart  may  come 
To  cover  and  hide  them  away. 


I  love 
tnd  6fe3firtg  iMJi6kn,ujil^nowj„ 
fn  dim  and  6olWi:^^  6fanc[. 


*^  joy  wfrieh  love  and  av\/e  a66icSf',^^ 

^o]\6  O'er  ffie  hearfof  fiimwhoroam6^ 

Where  ^ray  oW\i^mid  eafliedral  doniel 

l(i6e va^^Liely  vab\ Imu^kni^hfand    ' ' 


Ti6  6wee[  \o  hear  in  forGigivteu^ 
Tho'in  a  lan^ua^e  of  Tfiy  gif.prf 
.  Tiiej^fran^er'6yoice  m  Iip.upltfr.  ^ 


anf  6howm^  bak6  m^lf^'IfeY^ 

f^^rifi  fumulf  dwindled  F(puf|;jf ad' 
If6  fKrHIinrtmdei:  fi  wtfM^ 


oonie  6oreerer  wifh  a  6ilver  eham 

Ha6  bound  fhenion6ferni^h  fo  deafh , 

No,-  eafehing  deep  Ki6  ample breaf,ii^ 

He  era6he6  ea6y  in  refrain.;.  ^ 


II ' 


Howard  Hall, 

Ite/iiiliiiiil//' 
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fVJf^  AmotAtions,  opening  thi  wsrds 

aff 4 fen  fences,  hy  conference 

wtth  other  fcrt^tureso 

By  H.A. 


Ephe.5.t8»t9i 

BejeflUdwiththe  Sptrit:  fpeailngUpfir 

fdves  in  Pfalms^And  h^mneSyAmfpU 

fituAlSongi.fmpng  ^  p%&hng 

melodic  m  your  hart 

.  t»  the  Lord. 


Imprinted  at  Amfterdam, 
By  Giles  Thorp- 


WHAT  THE   PILGRIM   FATHERS   SANG. 

By   Charles  S.  Nuiicr, 


EVERYTHING  relating  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  is  of  peculiar  interest. 
Hymnologists  and  historians  of 
church  music  have  recorded  that  among 
the  few  books  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
brought  with  them  from  Holland  to  Plym- 
outh were  some  copies  of  a  psalm  book 
prepared  with  great  labor  by  Henry  Ains- 
worth,  the  scholarly  and  pious  Puritan 
preacher,  who  had  been  the  teacher  of 
the  principal  congregation  of  Separatist 
exiles  at  Amsterdam.^  A  small  copy  of 
a  later  edition  (1642)  of  this  book,  once 
in  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
has  been  preserved  in  Boston,  and  is  now 
in  the  Public  Library.  This  is  the  edition 
to  which  most  of  our  writers  have  re- 
ferred ;  few  claim  to  have  seen  the  origi- 
nal first  edition,  and  they  seem  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  its  exact  date.  After  long 
and  patient  search  in  public  and  histori- 
cal libraries,  a  copy  was  found  in  the 
library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  but,  alas  !  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  with  such  old  books, 
the  title-page  was  missing,  and  the  date 
could  not  be  ascertained.^  It  was  recently 
the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  find 
another  copy  in  the  hands  of  a  Lon- 
don bookseller.  It  was  complete,  and, 
though  coverless,  worn,  and  soiled,  had 
been  carefully  mended.  No  wonder 
that  it  was  dilapidated  :  it  was  dated 
A.  D.  1 6 1 2 .  It  had  escaped  fire,  flood,  the 
rag-bag,  and  worms,  running  the  gantlet 
of  all  its  mortal  enemies  for  over  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Although 
the  book  was  in  this  shabby  condition, 
and  held  at  a  high  price,  the  temptation 
to  purchase  it  was  too  great  to  resist.  It 
was  the  first,  and  would  probably  be  the 

^  For  a  careful  account  of  Ainsworth's  life  and  work, 
see  Dexter's  "  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  its  Literature," 
p.  270,  etc.  Further  information  concerning  Ainsworth's 
psalm  book,  and  its  use,  may  be  found  in  "  The  Sabbath 
in  Puritan  New  England,"  by  Alice  Morse  Earle, 
chapter  on  "  The  Psalm-book  of  the  Pilgrims."— Editor. 

^  There  is  now  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Ainsworth 
in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.  There  are  also  copies 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  — Editor. 


last,  chance  to  secure  this  rare  and  valu- 
able relic.  The  fact  that  there  was  no 
copy  of  this  early  edition  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  probably 
no  perfect  copy  in  America,  was  remem- 
bered. At  any  rate,  it  was  worth  more 
to  an  American  than  it  could  possibly  be 
to  an  Englishman ;  and  so  the  copy  was 
bought  and,  after  long  delay,  followed  its 
fellows  to  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  book  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity, 
unlike  any  other  psalm  book  that  the 
writer  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a  small  quarto, 
six  and  one  half  by  eight  and  one  half 
inches  in  size.  The  title  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  Book  of  Psalms  :  Englished  both 
in  Prose  and  Metre,  with  Annotations 
opening  the  Words  and  Sentences  by  Con- 
ference with  Other  Scriptures.  By  H.  A." 
Following  the  title-page  are  two  pages 
of  Preface,  to  which  is  appended  the  full 
name  of  the  author,  Henry  Ainsworth. 
The  Preface  begins  in  this  manner :  — 

"I  have  enterprised  (Christian reader) 
this  work,  with  regard  of  God's  honour, 
&  comfort  of  his  people ;  that  his  word 
might  dwel  in  us  richly,  in  al  wisdom; 
and  that  we  might  teach  and  admonish 
our  selves  in  psalmes  &  hymnes  and  songs 
spiritual.  This  I  have  labored  to  effect, 
by  setting  over  into  our  tongue  the 
Psalms  in  metre,  as  agreable  to  the 
original  Hebrue,  as  are  other  usual  trans- 
lations. For  the  better  discerning  here- 
of, I  turned  them  also  into  prose,  and 
set  these  versions  one  by  another,  to  be 
the  more  easily  compared.  And  because 
the  Psalmes,  have  hard  words  and 
phrases  :  I  have  added  notes  to  explayn 
them  with  brevitie ;  which  was  to  me  as 
laborious,  as  if  I  had  made  a  larger  com- 
entarie." 

This  book  was  used  generally  if  not 
exclusively  in  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land for  many  years,  in  Salem  fifty  years, 
in  Plymouth  eighty  years  ;  though  in  1690, 
after  long  deliberation  and  a  vote  of  the 
church,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  the 


THE  BOOK    OF   PSALMES: 
or  Hymnes. 

^'^^^^^f^^^^^*^!?^  ^#^  m^ythat  death  not  in  ike  ^Ukeds  court' 

plaint.  /.  J^  lV*</iE;^:  f^orfiand  wjjfiners  W^ty;  nor  fit  in  fc/ttoj 

BlefTed   S^   the  man  ,  |z+:r1^rr;"rr«i:r^rrrz~^r:jzjz:,5ii-$zi~rr|t2 

that  dooth  not  walk,  ii--rii=::^i---r::~rliziliiiHziziii-E!iE£ri2 

in  the  counfel  of  the  ^comfnt-loW. 2. But  fetteth  in  lehovahs law^hispUa* 

wicked;  nor  ftand.m  |J^4=g-E^^--:Et.:tH^=-zJr==-Tr^r^^ 

nor  fit,  in  the  feat  of   ftrefil-  delight:  and w  his  Lw dooth  msdttatCy  by  day 
'the  fcornful.  ^zrzzzrzzz 

^^         Bur,^^f/7hisdchght,^in  the    Efej£|: 


law  of  Ichovah  :   and  in  his  hw  and ({c  by  mght. 

dooLh  meditate,  day  and  night.  ^     «  „■   ,, 

«.         And-  he  (halbe  ,  as  a  tree,  i^^fh^^^'^bc  J\(.Ai Atree^ 

planted   by   brooks  of  waters;  by  mter  brooks  planted; 

which  aial'g-ive  his   fruit,in  his  "^htchm  hui  timcPuUgtvehiifiHiti 

time;  and  his  kaf  (hsll  not  fade:  ^^  IrftkiJhJnotfhde; 

and  whatfoevsr  he-aial-doo,{hall  tmdwhitfocvn  hejhJl  doo , 

piofper  uprofproMflyPul  thrive, 

4            No'c  fo  ,  the  wicked  :  but  as  4-  ^^'fi^e  Wickrd:  but  Ai  ch,f, 

the  chaff,  which  the  wind  drivedr.  ^^-''^  ^'"^  may-dooth;  drive. 

it-away.  S»  Thtrcfsre ,  the  VpickfdJJjJnot  it^ 

5.        Therfore,  the  wicked  flial  not  themd^anent  flmd-upnghtx 

fland-up,  in  the  judgement  :  and  *ndm  tiuigcmbhe  eftheiufl, 

fynners,  in  the  alTtinbly  of  the  not ar^y fivfil^ w^i^ht , 

juft.  S^For yof  tiietiifi^  Jehovah  hs 

$,         For  lehovah  knowcth ,  the  ^ckimvled^e^hiheWayi 

way  of  the  juft:  and  tlie  way,  of  and\Wy ^ef  the  vngrACwus 

the  wicked  fhal-pqrifh.  /«/  f^ttcrly-dcc^y. 


THebookcfPfalmesr]  foour1Lo?D  j)tmfelf  intitlftT^ft/  Luk.zo^i.buttTKl^ctniftitfe 
Tchillim,fig!Ufictj^  Hymnes  0^ Prayfes.   ^CcCO^ltJllig  tO  tftr  <0;f eii/  It  it^  CaUctJ  tIjC  Pfake; , 
IDcrf.  1 .  O  Bleflcd]  0^  O  happy,  oj  Welfares  the  man.  -^i  lOpfll!  Artlamntion  fgj  tijc  ntflliiS 

tjdf;jffe  anb  fdiriticj3/a]5  going-nght-forward,  r.it)  (0  l)a't3i!ic(  Ooot)  Uicccfff  ♦  Ccr.urarp  !)n:c«« 
l3ntoij3Woe,c^Abs:   Ecclef.  10.  i6.i7.Luk.6.io.z^.    '^iTin^UJCrD Afhrci tntI)Ci$eb;iUe/t<S 

«jlcgft»ejl  ftpgUrO  ^9  miiijOiiO  (0  Oiffcmjj  f  i;m»  an  otji^r  iwo^.Bai  uc  jbkffed.UJiif  I)  ij5  a[crib  ?  i> 
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"  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  so  called,  famous  as 
being  the  first  book  printed  in  America. 
This  was  not  by  any  means  to  supersede 
the  old  book,  but  to  be  used  occasion- 
ally in  connection  with  it.  This  date, 
1690,  marks  the  introduction  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  "  lining  out"  of  the  psalms  at 
Plymouth.  When  they  used  the  new 
book,  the  psalm  was  given  out  one  or 
two  lines  at  a  time,  because  there  were 
but  few  of  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

It  was  this  book  of  Ainsworth's  from 
which  Priscilla  was  singing  when  John 
Alden  appeared  to  solicit  her  hand  for 
Capt.  Miles  Standish,  and  she  said,  "Why 
don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?  " 

"  Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm- 
book  of  Ainsworth, 

Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music 
together, 

Rough-hewn    angular  notes,    like    stones  in  the 
wall  of  a  churchyard, 

Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of 
the  verses. 

Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sang 
the  old  Puritan  anthem, 
'  She,  the    Puritan   girl,    in    the    solitude    of  the 
forest." 

Longfellow  must  have  seen  some  copy 
of  this  rare  old  book,  or  he  could  not 
have  described  it  so  accurately. 

The  first  page,  here  reproduced  in 
fac-simile,  plainly  shows  the  four  great 
features  of  the  work.  First,  the  author 
gives  a  prose  translation,  not  that  of  King 
James  or  any  previous  translator,  but  a 
new  version  of  his  own.  In  the  second 
column  we  have  the  metrical  version, 
with  the  quaint  musical  notation  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.     It  will  be    noticed 


that  there  is  only  one  part,  the  air.  In 
that  early  day  there  were  no  musical  in- 
struments used  in  the  church,  and  there 
was  no  part  singing.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  page  are  some  of  the  author's  ''  anno- 
tations." They  are  learned  and  valuable 
even  at  the  present  time. 

The  tunes,  of  which  there  are  forty- 
eight,  were  taken  from  "  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins "  where  the  metre  served.  In 
other  instances  Ainsworth  borrowed  tunes 
from  the  French  and  German  psalm 
books.  Of  these  tunes  the  only  one  now 
in  common  use  is  "  Old  Hundred."  In 
this  old  book  we  have  preserved  not  only 
the  ipsissima  verba,  but  the  very  tones  used 
by  those  grand  people,  who  under  divine 
direction  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  great 
and  Christian  nation. 

Just  before  the  Pilgrims  left  Holland  a 
farewell  festival  was  given  them  by  those 
who  remained  behind,  at  the  house  of 
their  pastor.  There  were  eating  and 
drinking,  praying,  weeping,  and  psalm- 
singing.  Edward  Winslow  wrote  :  "  We 
refreshed  ourselves,  after  tears,  with  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  making  joyful  melody  in 
our  hearts  as  well  as  with  the  voice,  there 
being  many  of  the  congregation  very 
expert  in  music  :  and  indeed  it  was  the 
sweetest  melody  that  mine  ears  ever 
heard."  Some  of  those  sweet  singers 
came  to  America ;  some  remained  in 
Holland.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  the 
old  ''  Book  of  Psalms  "  by  Ainsworth  that 
they  sang  at  that  farewell  festival,  and  it 
was  from  this  that  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh, and  the  brethren  who  remained  be- 
hind at  Leyden,  continued  to  sing  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 


THE  ENGLISH  LYNN. 

By   Oscar  Fay  Adams. 


LYNN   HARBOR,   WITH   WEST  LYNN   IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


THE  traveller  journeying  northward 
from  London  and  taking  Cam- 
bridge on  his  way  enters  at  that 
point  upon  a  wide  region,  level  as  a 
moveless  sea,  which  extends  for  more 
than  seventy  miles  from  north  to  south. 
In  every  direction  the  horizon  seems  to 
come  down  to  meet  the  fields,  and 
nothing  obscures  the  meeting.  The  eye 
may  f  jIIow  the  horizon  line  all  about  and 
fail  to  find  it  moving  up  or  down.  Slow- 
gliding  rivers  wind  through  the  country 
toward  the  German  Ocean.  Broad 
canals  and  ditches  bordered  by  banks  of 
earth  cut  their  way  across  it  Hke  arrow 
flights  of  gleaming  silver  from  verge 
to  verge.  Roadways  as  unswervingly 
straight  intersect  the  broad  farm  lands, 
and  lines  of  poplars  stretch  away  from 
the  observer  in  endless  perspective. 
Clusters  of  farm  buildings  dot  the  black 
surface  of  the  ploughed  fields,  villages 
show  red  roofs  here  and  there,  and  at 
Ely  and  Peterborough  huge  cathedrals 
lift  their  gray  walls  against  the  sky.  A 
soft  haze  almost  always  hangs  over  the 
fen  lands,  and  through  it  windmills  appear 
like  ships  upon  a  far-off  sea.  Tall  church 
spires  in  the  distance  seem  to  waver  in 
the    sunlight;   and    where    Guthlac  once 


built  his  reed  house  among  the  marshes, 
the  gray  ruin  of  Croyland  rises,  grand 
and  beautiful,  the  finger  post  of  the  fens 
for  ages. 

Near  to  where  the  largest  of  the 
fen-land  streams,  the  Ouse,  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  Wash,  is  the  ancient  market 
town  once  known  as  Lynn  Episcopi, 
because  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it 
belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Norwich. 
At  that  time  all  manorial  rights  over  it 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  it  became  Lynn 
Regis,  a  name  it  still  bears,  either  in  this 
form  or  as  King's  Lynn,  although  on 
railway  announcements  we  shall  com- 
monly find  it  abbreviated  to  Lynn. 

Its  oldest  namesake  in  the  New  World 
was  settled  in  1629  ;  but  the  first  inhabit- 
ants, Edmund  Ingalls  and  his^  brother 
Francis,  were  men  of  Lincolnshire,  not 
of  Norfolk,  and  for  eight  years  the  local- 
ity was  known  to  them  and  those  who 
joined  them  by  its  Indian  name,  Saugust. 
Then,  in  1637,  we  find  in  the  records  of 
the  General  Court  the  brief  statement, 
''Saugust  is  called  Lin."  The  reason 
for  the  change  may  be  found  in  the 
affection  which  the  first  settlers  felt  for 
one  of  its  earliest  ministers,  Rev.  Samuel 
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THE  SOUTH   GATE  AT   LOW  TIDE. 


Whiting,  he  whom  Cotton  Mather  was 
wont  to  call  "  the  Angel  of  Lynn,"  and 
of  whom  a  fellow- townsman  wrote,  "  His 
godHe  temper  was  seen  in  y''  sweet  smile 
y'  he  alwaies  wore." 

The  father  of  Samuel  Whiting,  Sir  John 
Whiting,  was  a  citizen  of  Boston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  was  twice  mayor  of  that 
town,  in  1600  and  again  in  1608.  His 
son  John  held  that  post  on  four  occasions, 
and  his  son   James   was  also    mayor  of 


Boston  for  one  year.  Samuel  was  born 
at  Boston  in  1597,  and  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  which 
accounts  for  his  Puritan  views.  Not  long 
after  his  graduation  from  the  University, 
he  became  curate  at  St.  Margaret's 
Church  at  Lynn  Regis,  and  remained 
there  for  three  years ;  but  his  Puritan 
principles  manifesting  themselves  in  a 
refusal  to  conform  in  certain  respects 
to    the    rubrics  of   the    church,    he    was 
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r~^^j  ^w  censured  by  the    bishop    of   Norwich, 

\  _,  ^§  and  his  resignation  requested.    At  Skir- 

beck,  a  suburb  of  his  native  town,  we 
find  him  next,  and  here  he  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  had  as  little  sympathy  with 
Puritanism  as  the  diocesan  of  Norwich. 
Ik  '>"M:-'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  surprised  to  hear  of  his 

%  W^^  resigning  this  charge  also,  and  sailing 

^  %x^^  for  America  in  1636.     Whether  during 

the  six  weeks  of  seasickness  that  fol- 
lowed he  did  not  sometimes  regret  his 
decision  we  may  not  know,  unless  his 
assertion  that  he  "  would  rather  have 
undergone  six  weeks'  imprisonment  for 
a  good  cause  "is  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
,  dence   of  such  regret.      However,    he 

^|-  ')'I^^H  ^^^  installed  minister  of  Saugust  very 

^-  ,  '  ''-^^  ^°°^  ^^^^^  ^^^  arrival  in  the  colony,  and 

%  ^-  ^m  the    next   year    in    his    honor   Saugust 

became    Lin.      As    another   settlement 
had    already   been    named    Boston    in 
^       honor  of  its  minister,  the  neighboring 
w       one    could    not  of  course  choose    that 
^       name ;    but  as  Mr.  Whiting  had  been 
I        minister  at  Skirbeck  as  well  as  at  Lynn 
fc       Regis,  it  seems  to  have  been  purely  a 
m       matter  of  chance  that   the  former  name 
w       was  not  selected  instead  of  the  latter, 
and  that  we  do  not  therefore  talk   to- 
day of  Skirbeck  shoes,  and  that  Long- 
fellow   and    Aldrich    did    not    sing   of 
"The  Bells  of  Skirbeck"  and  "Skir- 
beck Beach."     A  happy  chance  some 
of    us    may    conclude,    weighing    the 
names   together   in   the  scales  of  har- 
mony. 

But  it  is  not  the  New  England  town 
alone  whose  name  is  echoed  in  song; 
Lynn  Regis  appears  upon  the  poet's 
page  as  well,  though  far  less  happily 
connected.  On  St.  James's  Street  is  a 
plain  three-storied  building  of  gray 
brick,  which  has  undergone  some  re- 
modelling in  this  century,  but  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  structure  in  which 
the  famous  Eugene  Aram  was  usher  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  —  the  Grammar 
School  of  Lynn  then  as  it  is  now. 
Across  the  roadway  in  a  small  enclosure 
is  the  Grey  Friars  Steeple,  a  slender 
tower  ninety  feet  high,  and  all  that  is 
left  of  the  church  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent,  while  of  four  other  great 
monastic  houses  in  Lynn  Regis  nothing 
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remains.  Beyond  it  is  the  public  park 
called  ^'The  Walks,"  where  Eugene  Aram 
must  often  have  taken  his  charges  for 
their  sports,  as  nowadays  schoolboys  are 
taken  thither  for  marching  exercises  on 
the  broad  promenades  under  the  spread- 
ing elms  and  limes. 

"  'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school; 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

*'  Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds. 
And  souls  untouched  by  sin; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 
Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

*'  Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about. 

And  shouted  as  they  ran,  — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth. 

As  only  boyhood  can; 
But  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man ! 

**  That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 


GREY   FRIARS  TOWER. 


The  most  recent  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  the  story  of  Eugene  Aram 
warns  us  not  to  look  at  him  through 
the  halo  of  romance  thrown  about  him 
by  Bulwer  and  Hood,  and  styles  him  a 
*' clever  but  self-taught"  man,  ''a  liar, 
thief,  and  murderer,  a  man  utterly  un- 
trustworthy in  all  the  relations  of  life,"  — 
a  characterization  probably  not  many 
degrees  removed  from  truth.  But  the 
power  of  romance  is  stronger  over  certain 
minds  than  that  of  sober  exactitude,  and 
the  name  of  Lynn  Regis  still  possesses  a 
melancholy  interest  to  many  because  of 
Eugene  Aram,  the  usher  at  the  Grammar 
School. 

A  Lynn  name  much  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  Aram's,  and  a  noted 
one,  too,  is  that  of  Fanny  Burney,  whose 
"Evelina"  and  "Camilla"  greatly  de- 
lighted readers  once,  whatever  they  may 
accomplish  in  that  direction  now.  Her 
father,  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  was  organist 
of  the  great  church  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
his  famous  daughter  was  born  in  Lynn  in 
1752.  Her  brother,  Admiral  Burney,  at- 
tended the  Grammar  School  and  was  one 
of  Aram's  pupils.  Miss  Burney  is  not 
the  only  author  of  whom  the  Norfolk 
seaport  can  boast,  for  her  father  wrote 
here  his  "  History  of  Music " ;  John 
Capegrave,  an  Austin  friar  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  Lynn,  wrote  a  "  Book 
of  the  Noble  Henries  "  ;  and  "  Geoffrey 
the  Grammarian  "  compiled  at  Lynn  the 
first  English  and  Latin  dictionary.  An- 
other friar  of  the  town,  Nicholas  of  Lynn, 
headed  in  1330  the  first  voyage  to  the 
polar  regions,  sailing,  we  are  told,  "  to 
the  most  northern  islands  in  the  world," 
and  discovering  at  the  pole  itself,  accord- 
to  the  record,  "  four  indraughts  of 
the  ocean  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the 
world." 

Nor  was  Friar 
Nicholas  the  only 
bold  mariner  of 
Lynn.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  sailors 
of  Lynn  were  to  be 
found  everywhere 
upon  the  known  seas, 
and  its  merchants 
and  traders  were  in 
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communication  with  most  of  the  ports  of 
the  Continent.  Past  Cromer  cliffs  the 
home  commg  vessels  made  their  way,  into 
the  estuary  of  the  Wash  from  Lynn  Deeps, 
and   thence   up   the   Ouse  a  few  miles  to 


It  was  in  those  palmy  trading  days 
that  Lynn  Episcopi,  as  it  was  then, 
rose  to  its  greatest  importance.  King 
John,  in  1216,  had  given  the  town  its 
first    charter,    and    nineteen    more    were 


ST.    MARGARET'S   CHURCH. 


the  piers  and  wharves  of  the  town,  bring- 
ing in  their  holds  the 

"Pointed  jars  that  Greek  hands  toiled  to  fill; 
Or  scanty  store  of  spice  from  some  far  sea, 
Florence  gold  cloth  or  Ypres  napery, 
Or  cloth  of  Bruges,  or  hogsheads  of  Guienne." 


granted  in  subsequent  reigns.  Then 
arose  and  flourished  the  five  great 
friaries  of  the  town ;  walls  with  lofty 
gateways  encircled  it ;  and  two  great 
churches,  cathedral-like  in  their  propor- 
tions, were    built    to    testify   to    the    de- 
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votion  and  liberality  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Lynn. 

Facing  the  Saturday  Market  Place  is 
the  Guildhall,  another  evidence  of  past 
prosperity,  —  an  Elizabethan  structure 
which  shows  a  checkered  front  of  black 
flint  and  white  stone  like  a  gigantic  chess- 
board set  upright.  Here  in  the  mayor's 
custody  are  kept  the  silver-gilt  cup  and 
sword  which  loyal  townsmen  call  the  gift 
of  King  John,  but  which,  if  the  costume 
of  the  figures  in  enamel  on  the  cup  and 
the  workmanship  of  the  whole  may  be 
trusted,  are  probably  no  older  than  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third.  Here,  too,  is 
the  oldest  paper  book  in  the  kingdom, 
the  "Red  Book  of  Lynn,"  dating  from 
1309,  and  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leaves.  It  will  not  prove  especially 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader,  since 
its  contents  consist  only  of  wills  and  other 
legal  documents. 

But  a  more  imposing  fagade  upon  this 
same  square  is  the  west  front  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  with  its  two  great 
towers.  On  the  north  and  east  it  is  open 
to  the  street,  but  a  churchyard  on  the 
south  extends  in  front  of  the  western  end 
also.  Perhaps  before  one  enters,  the 
tomb  of  "  Poor  Sparks,"  which  is  close  to 
the  outer  railing,  may  catch  the  eye  and 
make  one  long  to  know  more  of  the  in- 
dividual who  rests  beneath  it. 

"  Here  lies  Poor  Sparks  in  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Mercy  not  found  on  Earth  abounds  in  Heaven. 

A 

Monument 

of  Joseph  Sparks,  Brewer  and  Victualler. 

His  Friends  were  many  and  constant, 

His  Enemies  few  but  bitter 

His  Heart  once  sincere  and  brave 

But  borne  down  with  more  than  man  could  bear. 

died  Oct.  12,  1762,  Aged  50  Years. 

Erected  by  the  Friendly  Society 

of 

Free-Men." 

The  following  inscription  is  placed  else- 
where on  the  monument :  — 

"  Restored 
By  a  few 
Friends  to  Liberty. 
1831." 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  is  this  melancholy  epitaph,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  great  churches  of  Norfolk 
or  of  East  Anglia  even,  but  of  the  king- 


dom. The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Stephen 
in  the  daughter  town  across  the  sea  would 
seem  small  indeed,  if  placed  beside  it. 
For  St.  Margaret's  is  240  feet  long  and  132 
feet  wide,  has  nave,  choir,  transepts,  and 
wide  aisles  extending  the  entire  length, 
and  the  two  grand  western  towers,  already 
mentioned.  These  towers  are  eighty-six 
feet  high,  and  contain  a  peal  of  ten  bells, 
which  till  not  so  very  long  ago  used  to  be 
rung  backward  in  case  of  a  fire.  Could 
we  have  gazed  upon  the  church  less  than 
two  centuries  ago,  we  should  have  seen  a 
tall  spire  crowning  the  southwestern  tower, 
and  a  lofty  octagonal  lantern  tower  at  the 
transept  crossing,  —  features  of  which  the 
church  was  deprived  by  a  disastrous  gale 
in  1741. 

It  was  a  few  years  after  this  event,  as  a 
tablet  on  the  belfry  wall  informs  us,  that 
certain  persistent  bell-ringers  of  Lynn 
rung  upon  St.  Margaret's  bells  5,040 
changes  of  "Gathron  Trebles"  in  three 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  —  a  feat  sur- 
passed here  on  another  occasion  when 
"  5,040  changes  of  bob  major  "  were  rung 
in  twelve  minutes  less  time.  But  on  Guy 
Fawkes's  Day  in  1796,  all  previous 
records  of  this  nature  were  broken,  when 
a  complete  peal  of  6,000  changes  of  bob 
major  was  rung  in  four  hours  and  ten 
minutes.  Four  hours  and  more  of  con- 
tinuous bell  clanging  may  seem  to  New 
England  minds  something  "  most  toler- 
able and  not  to  be  endured  "  ;  but  recall- 
ing the  horrible  clamor  which  greets  our 
ears  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  is  led  to 
wish  that  if  bells  must  be  rung,  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  change  ringing  might  be 
more  widely  adopted. 

Within  the  church,  which  contains 
many  architectural  and  other  details  of 
interest,  are  two  of  the  very  largest  me- 
diaeval monumental  brasses  in  existence. 
On  one  of  them,  which  commemorates 
Major  Robert  Braunche,  who  died  in 
1364,  is  engraved,  in  addition  to  the  fig- 
ures of  the  major  and  his  two  wives,  a 
"  peacock  feast."  Edward  the  Third  is 
represented  at  table  with  his  nobles  listen- 
ing to  a  band  of  minstrels,  while  women 
are  entering  and  bearing  the  peacock  on  a 
dish.  On  one  side  a  knight  reaches  for- 
ward to  receive  the  dish,  straddling  with 
one  leg  across  the  table  in  his  eager  haste. 
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for  peacocks  never  have  been  everyday 
fare  for  anybody.  On  the  other  brass,  to 
Adam  de  Walsoken,  a  weahhy  merchant, 
is  engraved  an  apple  gathering. 


SOUTH  PORCH   OF  THE  CHURCH   OF  ST.   NICHOLAS. 


A  narrow  street  opening  from  the  spa- 
cious paved  square  known  as  the  Tues- 
day Market  Place  furnishes  the  most 
direct  method  of  reaching  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  which,  though  nearly  as 
large  as  St.  Margaret's,  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  mother  church.  It  is  in  the 
later  style  of  perpendicular  Gothic,  and 
its  most  beautiful  feature  is  the  south 
porch,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  lofty  spire  rising  from  the 
western  tower  is  quite  modern,  and  was 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Except 
immediately  in  front,  the  churchyard  is 
surrounded  by  a  maze  of  narrow  and  far 


from  clean  streets,  on  which  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes.  Narrow 
and  dirty  as  they  are,  they  exhibit  some 
interesting  old  house  fronts,  and  are 
worth  threading.  Indeed 
the  dingy  and  the  pictur- 
esque are  seldom  disso- 
ciated in  Lynn,  which,  while 
it  offers  to  the  eye  in  some 
quarters  sights  that  to  the 
sanitarian  and  the  advocate 
of  improved  dwellings  for 
the  poor  are  far  from  pleas- 
ing, at  the  same  time 
constantly  presents  delight- 
ful subjects  for  the  artist's 
pencil. 

There  is  one  long  curving 
thoroughfare  called  Purfleet 
Street,  with  but  one  row  of 
houses  between  it  and  the 
quays  by  the  water-side, 
and  by  which  one  may  go 
(though  not  by  the  shortest 
route)  from  the  Tuesday  to 
the  Saturday  Market  Place, 
that  at  every  step  yields 
constant  surprises.  Here 
are  old  houses  with  dark 
red  fronts  and  bright  brass 
knockers  and  doorplates ; 
archways  that  show  glimpses 
of  walled  gardens  beyond ; 
warehouses  that  have  fine 
old  doorways  with  cafven 
pillars  on  each  side ;  and 
in  one  place,  where  a  small 
stream  that  a  few  rods 
farther  meets  the  Ouse  is 
here  spanned  by  a  stone 
bridge,  stands  the  custom  house,  built  in 
1683,  which  looks  to  most  eyes  as  if  it 
''  might  have  been  imported  bodily  from 
Flanders." 

The  first  time  I  passed  along  this  ancient 
avenue,  a  dense  white  fog  shut  out  all 
but  the  nearest  objects,  and  made  even 
these  appear  unreal ;  but  on  a  later  visit 
the  sunshine  glorified  each  picturesque 
detail  and  filled  the  narrow  rifts  between 
the  houses  on  the  water-side  with  golden 
splendor.  On  the  first  occasion,  as  I 
walked  along  the  quays,  I  could  hear  the 
plash  of  the  water  close  at  hand,  yet 
could  not  see  it ;   but  the  next  time  my 
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eyes  rested  first  upon  the  river,  up  which 
the  tide  was  swiftly  running,  bordered  by 
vessels  at  anchor  close  to  shore  or  in 
mid-stream  in  the  wide  reach  of  the  Ouse, 
and  then  beyond  upon  the  more  distant 
houses  of  West  Lynn.  Fishermen  strolled 
along  the  wharves  or  lounged  against 
convenient  posts.  But  that  they  do  not 
always  stroll  or  lounge  there  was  abun- 
dant witness  all  about,  without  recourse 
to  statistics  that  tell  of  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  soles  and  smelts,  of  cod  and 
shrimps,  to  say  nothing  of  mussels  and 
cockles,  which  are  sent  every  day  to 
London  and  elsewhere  from  these  very 
wharves. 

In  ancient  days  the  Ouse  (especially 
when  the  tide,  which  rises  twenty-two 
feet,  was  at  flood)  made  an  effective 
defence  on  one  long  side  of  the  town, 
which  on  its  other  sides  was  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  and  rampart,  along  which  ran 
a  wall  with  battlements  and  bastions,  and 
pierced  by  several  gateways.  It  was  a 
wall  that  in  the  Civil  War  was  able  to 
withstand  for  twenty-nine  days  the  as- 
sault of  the  forces  of  Parhament  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester ; 
for  Lynn  Regis,  as  befitted  its  name,  be- 
lieved in  King  Charles,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  suffer  in  his  behalf.  During 
those  long  September  days  of  1643  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  held  out  against 
eighteen  thousand,  and  surrendered  only 
when  it  was  impossible 
to  do  anything  else. 
The  town  fared  on  its 
surrender  rather  better 
than  Colchester  on  a 
similar  occasion,  for  in 
this  case  the  Parliament 
demanded  only  three 
thousand  pounds  from 
the  inhabitants.  We  do 
not  hear  that  very  much 
damage  was  done  to  the 
town  by  the  besiegers  ; 
for  though  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  siege  a 
sixteen-pound  shot  fired 
from  West  Lynn  entered 
St.  Margaret's  Church, 
it  only  shattered  a  pillar,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  pretty  effectually  dispersed 
the    congregation.     The  walls   were    de- 


molished about  the  year  1800,  though 
in  fairly  good  condition  even  then,  but 
small  portions  of  them  yet  remain.  One 
fragment,  consisting  of  a  row  of  blank 
arches,  is  to  be  seen  near  where  the  East 
Gate  of  the  town  once  stood,  and  another, 
not  so  long  but  higher,  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  principal  pathways  in  the 
public  park.  Very  fortunately,  the  South 
Gate,  through  which  passes  the  highway 
to  Ely  and  Holbeach,  was  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  a  very  effective  bit  of  me- 
diaeval architecture  it  is.  The  illustration 
shows  the  southern  or  outward  side,  with 
the  small  stream  of  the  Nar  in  front  at 
ebb  tide,  and  therefore  temporarily  closed 
to  navigation. 

On  a  mound  of  earth  among  the  elms 
and  limes  that  line  "The  Walks"  is  a 
small  building  with  an  exterior  of  time- 
worn  red  brick,  but  which  when  one  enters 
is  seen  to  have  inner  walls  of  stone,  that  is 
much  visited  by  tourists  at  present,  though 
by  no  means  so  constantly  as  by  religious 
pilgrims  in  the  past.  It  is  known  as  the 
Red  Mount  Chapel,  and  is  three  stories 
in  height,  with  a  small  and  beautiful 
though  much-mutilated  chapel  on  the 
upper  floor.  Originally  there  was  a 
double  staircase  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  walls  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
tinually ascending  and  descending  stream 
of  pilgrims.  The  chapel,  which  is  like  a 
cruciform  church  in  miniature,  if  it  did 
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not  contain  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  prob- 
ably held  some  much-venerated  relic, 
and  all  those  who    travelled  hitherwards 
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on  the  way  to  the    celebrated    shrine   of     kingdom.       Then    this    blackened    roof 
Our    Lady  at  Walsingham,  visited   it    as      blazed  with  gilding  and  gorgeous  color- 


an  act  of  devotion.  No  similar  building 
exists  in  England,  and  records  show  that 
it  was  erected  in  1485.  The  spot  was 
even  then  known  as  Lady  Mount,  show- 
ing that  a  chapel  must  have  stood  there 
before  that  time.  The  glories  of  the 
little   chapel  may  seem  faint  enough  to 
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us  now,  as  we  look  at  the  time-defaced 
fan-tracery  of  the  ceiling  and  the  blunted 
and  rounded  edges  of  the  pillars  that 
sustain  the  vaulting;  but  it  does  not 
require  a  very  great  exercise  of  the  im- 
agination to  conjure  up  the  scene  which 
it  once  presented  in  the  days  before  the 
edicts  of  the  Eighth  Henry  put  an  end 
to  religious   pilgrimages    throughout    the 


ing,  an  altar  or  shrine  stood  here  heaped 
high  with  costly  gifts  that  pious  pilgrmis 
had  placed  upon  it,  and  innumerable 
waxen  tapers  twinkled  from  the  walls  and 
flashed  from  the  altar  upon  the  gold  and 
gems  about  them.  Incense  perfumed 
the  air,  and  prayer  or  chant  was  con- 
stantly ascending  as 
the  stream  of  pilgrims 
knelt  each  before  the 
altar  for  a  few  mo- 
ments after  leaving 
their  gifts  upon  it,  and 
then  passed  on. 

The  street  plan  of 
Lynn  is  much  more 
readily  comprehended 
without  a  map  than  is 
that  of  some  other 
English  towns,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  in  South 
Lynn,  the  streets  and 
alleys  are  curiously 
knotted  together. 
From  the  Saturday 
Market  Place  beside 
the  street  nearest  the 
water-side  already  de- 
scribed, another  thor- 
oughfare runs  to  the 
Tuesday  Market  Place, 
parallel  with  it.  This 
is  the  High  Street,  and 
here  are  the  greater 
number  of  the  shops 
and  stores  of  the  town, 
some  of  them  being 
establishments  of  con- 
siderable size  and  pre- 
tensions. From  the 
first-named  market 
place,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  St.  James's 
Street  leads  eastward  to  the  park,  and 
from  this  a  third  avenue  runs  north  and 
south,  though  under  different  names  ;  but 
there  are  fewer  streets  of  importance 
crossing  east  and  west.  London  Road, 
which  joins  St.  James's  Street  at  the 
park  entrance,  is  a  wide,  handsome  street, 
altogether    the    most    modern  avenue  in 
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Lynn ;  but  one  can  not  help  liking  the 
older  streets  better,  even  if  they  are  not 
so  clean.  The  names  of  some  of  these 
latter  would  sound  oddly  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts town,  —  Providence  Row,  New 
Checker  Street,  Page  Stairs  Lane,  Para- 
dise Lane,  Stonegate  Street,  Coronation 
Square,  and  Baxter's  Plain.  The  locality 
last  named,  commonly  called  ''  The 
Plain,"  is  the  site  of  the  post-office ;  and 
here  in  this  central  position  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  are  the  Museum  and  the 
Anthenaeum  Hall,  while  not  far  distant, 
in  St.  James's  Road,  is  the  Stanley  Li- 
brary, a  present  to  the  town  from  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  The  antiquary  may  also  come 
here  to  read  in  St.  Margaret's  Church 
library ;  but  as  its  contents  consist  almost 
wholly  of  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  I  cannot  think 
of  it  as  a  popular  resort. 

In  a  famous  little  book  written  by  John 
Taylor  in  1639,  and  called  "  Part  of  the 
Summer's  Travels,  or  News  from  Hell, 
Hull,  and  Halifax,"  we  may  find  a  curi- 
ously worded  reference  to  Lynn,  a  place 
which  seems  to  have  pleased  the  traveller 
of  the  time,  even  if  he  could  spare  but  few 
words  for  its  description :  "  Concerning 
Linne,  it  is  an  excellent  Sea- town  and 
strong  Port,  it  is  gravely  and  peaceably 
governed  by  a  Mayor,  12  Aldermen, 
and  a  Recorder.  It  hath  been  honored 
by  divers,  but  chiefly  by  King  John  440 
yeares  since,  and  by  King  Henry  the 
Third,  the  first  gave  them  a  faire  gilt 
Cup,  which  is  there  to  be  scene,  as  a  wit- 
nesse  of  his  Royall  liberality  :  and  whoso 
will  know  more  of  Lin?ie,  let  them  goe 
thither  and  look  at  the  Records  of  the 
Town,  or  else  let  them  read  Master  Ca7n- 
dens  Britania,  or  the  painfull  labours  of 
yiBstex  John  Speed r 

But  without  undertaking  to  consult  the 
"painfull  labours"  of  Master  Speed,  we 
may  chance  upon  items  from  the  history 
of  King's  Lynn  that  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  citizen  of  that  Lynn  which 
knows  nothing  of  kings  and  their  royal  visi- 
tations. There  was  a  time  when  this  "  ex- 
cellent Sea- town  "  was  mightily  exercised 
upon  the  subject  of  witches,  as  five  poor, 
defenceless  women  learned  to  their  sad 
cost.  The  first  of  these,  Margaret  Read, 
was  burnt  for  witchcraft  in  1590.     It  was 


no  brief  madness,  like  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion across  the  Atlantic,  for  a  half-cen- 
tury later  the  town  council  of  Lynn  sent 
all  the  way  to  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  for 
a  noted  witch-finder  named  Ho[)kins, 
that  he  might  come  to  Lynn  and  find  out 
which  of  the  old  women  of  Lynn  were 
witches  and  which  were  not.  One  writer, 
commenting  sarcastically  upon  this  action 
of  the  sage  town  council,  observes  :  — 

"We  are,  however,  left  quite  in  the 
dark  a.s  to  the  proceedings  of  Hopkins  on 
his  arrival.  Whether  he  began  with  the 
old  women  in  the  mayor's  family,  or 
commenced  with  those  belonging  to  the 
worthy  aldermen,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  One  thing  alone  is  certain, 
namely,  that  these  dignitaries  had  given 
evident  proof  that  they^  at  least,  were  no 
witches ;  there  was  no  need  for  Hopkins 
to  test  themJ" 

The  last  of  the  Lynn  "witches,"  Dor- 
othy Eloyd,  was  hanged  in  Lynn  in  1650, 
some  years  after  Hopkins's  visitation. 

Indeed  Lynn,  until  the  present  cen- 
tury, seems  to  have  had  more  than  its 
share  of  victims  of  justice,  or  what  passed 
for  justice  ;  and  quite  as  many  women  as 
men  were  numbered  among  them.  Be- 
sides the  five  "witches"  burned  and 
hanged  between  1590  and  1650,  two 
women  convicted  of  murder  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  one  in  15 15  and  the  other 
in  1 73 1,  in  the  Tuesday  Market  Place; 
while  in  153 1  a  maidservant  was  publicly 
boi/ed  to  death  for  poisoning  her  mistress. 
In  1708  offended  justice  was  appeased 
by  the  hanging  in  pubhc  of  two  children, 
the  eldest  having  reached  the  responsible 
age  of  eleven  years,  the  other  numbering 
but  seven. 

Lynn  furnished  the  first  English  martyr, 
William  Sautre ;  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  signed  his  death  warrant,  has  the 
unenviable  fame  of  being  the  first  English 
monarch  who  condemned  a  subject  to 
death  for  his  religious  opinions.  Sautre 
was  a  priest  of  St.  Margaret's  at  Lynn, 
who  having  adopted  the  principles  of 
Wyclif,  fell  under  the  censure  of  Bishop 
Spencer  of  Norwich.  Ihis  prelate  was 
most  emphatically  a  member  of  the 
church  militant,  quite  ready  at  all  times 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  one.  At  one 
time  when  visiting  Lynn  he  had  a  fahing 
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out  with  the  mayor  in  the  pubhc  street, 
which  quickly  became  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, for  the  citizens  rushed  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  mayor,  and  the  bishop's 
retinue  flocked  to  the  aid  of  the  prelate. 
Bishop  and  mayor  exchanged  both  blows 
and  abusive  language,  and  the  brown 
bills  of  the  townsmen  and  the  weapons  of 
the  episcopal  party  fell  with  stunning 
force  on  many  a  head  and  shoulder. 
The  brawl  ended  at  last  in  the  triumph  of 
the  mayor  and  his  men,  who  sent  the 
bishop  and  his  men  flying  from  out  the 
city  gates. 

It  was  this  meek  wearer  of  a  mitre  who 
summoned  Sautre  to  appear  before  him 
in  May  of  1399  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  heresy  ;  and  if  we  read  the  six  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  priest  of  St. 
Margaret's,  we  shall  see  in  them  the  out- 
lines of  the  Protestantism  of  two  centu- 
ries later.  For  two  days  the  priest 
maintained  his  cause  by  argument ;  then 
followed  eighteen  days  of  torture  and 
imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  A  not 
unnatural  result  followed :  poor  Sautre 
recanted  and  was  ordered  to  read  his 
recantation  in  public,  first  before  the 
bishop  at  South  Helingham,  then  in  the 
parish  churches  of  Lynn  and  Tilney,  again 
at  Lynn  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's 
chapel  and  in  the  church  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  as  well  as  at  other  places  se- 
lected by  the  bishop.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Sautre  should  have  recanted  under 
the  circumstances.  The  rack  and  the 
dark  dungeon  are  powerful  arguments  to 
use  with  weak  humanity,  and  in  some 
natures  the  physical  side  is  incapable  of 
long  resistance.  But  when  Sautre  was 
appointed  priest  of  St.  Osyth's  Church 
in  London,  his  manhood  again  asserted 
itself.  Once  more  he  stood  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  stripped  him 
of  all  his  church  dignities,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  forcing  another  recantation 
from  him.  So  his  persecutors  handed  him 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  the  royal  warrant 
for  his  death  was  obtained  on  the  same 
day,  and  at  Smithfield  the  protomartyr  of 
the  Reformation  faced  death  boldly  in 
the  midst  of  whirling  smoke  and  roar- 
ing flame. 

The  annals  of  Lynn  Regis  contain 
many  references  to  the  Guilds  and  Fra- 


ternities of  the  town,  the  forerunners  of 
the  modern  societies  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  others  that  are  so 
numerous  in  the  present.  At  one  time 
there  were  thirty-one  of  these  Guilds, 
named  in  most  cases  for  the  various  saints 
in  the  English  calendar.  Jn  the  archives 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Gyles  and  St.  Julian 
we  find  such  entries  as  the  following  :  — 

"  And  where  that  any  of  ye  Brethered  dye  in  ye 
Centre  &  any  of  his  Brethren  be  near  him  be  10 
miles,  he  shall  go  to  ye  place  whereat  he  is  dede,  & 
ordayne  &  se  that  his  goods  be  saved  &  kept 
&  done  for  his  soul  as  best  is,  &  after  ye  will 
of  him  that  is  dede  upon  ye  payn  of  6s.  8</." 

"  And  whosoe  trespass  against  the  Alderman 
or  any  of  ye  Gilde  Bretheren  in  time  of  Mornspech 
or  of  drinke  or  of  any  other  time  unskilfullich,  he 
shall  pay  to  ye  amendment  of  this  Gilde  (id.  & 
make  his  peace  yat  he  trespass  to." 

The  Trinity  Guild  seem  to  have  had  a 
high  sense  of  the  proprieties  to  be  ob- 
served, for  we  find  in  their  records  ordi- 
nances like  these  :  — 

"  None  of  the  bretheren  is  to  come  into  the 
guild  before  the  alderman,  and  his  brethren,  with 
his  cap,  or  hood  on,  or  barefoot,  or  in  any  rustic 
manner,  if  he  does  he  is  to  be  amerced  4.(t 

"  If  anyone  should  sleep  at  the  gild,  either  at 
the  general  meeting,  or  their  feasts  and  drinking, 
he  is  to  forfeit  4^3!'." 

"  If  anyone  turns  him  rudely  to  his  brother,  or 
calls  him  by  any  rude  name,  to  be  amerced  4^." 

The  mediaeval  members  of  Trinity 
Guild  might  not  have  known  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  *'  good  form,"  but  they 
most  certainly  had  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  thing  itself.  Courtesy  w^as 
not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  town  records  are  even  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  the  Guilds,  and 
afford  some  curious  ghmpses  of  local 
customs  in  the  past.  In  1520  it  was 
ordained  that  — 

"  Artificers  and  Labourers  unemployed  are  to 
stand  for  hire  at  the  corner  of  C'hequer  street  for 
one  hour,  at  the  accustomed  time  for  going  to 
work,  or  be  punished  as  vagabonds  for  neglect." 

In  1536  a  nightly  watch  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  one  alderman  and  one  con- 
stable, assisted  by  twenty  able  persons, 
who  after  ten  o'clock  were,  as  Master 
Dogberry  hath  it,  "  to  comprehend  all 
vagrom  men."  At  six  p.  m.  the  town 
gates  were  closed,  and  not  opened  till  six 
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A.  M.,  the  keys  in  that  time  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  mayor.  Every  house- 
holder, on  notice  given  by  the  beUman, 
was  expected  to  hang  a  hght  in  front  of 
his  house  or  forfeit  A,d.  for  neglect.  In 
1556  the  three  public  brewers  were  fined 
for  no  less  sufficient  cause  than  "  that 
they  left  off  brewing  whereby  y*'  King  and 
Queen's  subjects  lacked  drinke  in  this 
most  dangerous  time  of  sickness." 

It  was  not  thought  beyond  the  scope 
of  civic  wisdom  to  have  a  hand  in  regu- 
lating the  fashions  to  some  extent,  and  in 
1580  it  was  ordained  that  at  the  sessions 
the  mayor  and  recorder  were  to  sit  in 
scarlet  gowns ;  and  what  was  of  vastly 
more  importance,  the  wife  of  the  mayor 
and  the  wifes  of  past  mayors  were  to 
wear  "  ffrench  hoods  on  Sundays."  These 
same  goodwives  were  expected  to  wear 
scarlet  gowns,  as  were  also  the  spouses  of 
the  aldermen  ;  and  the  husband  of  every 
woman  who  neglected  this  important 
duty  suffered  for  her  neglect  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  forty  shilUngs  fine. 

Here  and  there,  in  rambling  about  this 
ancient  sea:port,  one  comes  upon  small 
streams  flowing  slowly  toward  the  Ouse, 
when  the  incoming  tide  does  not  force 
them  to  run  in  the  opposite  direction. 
They  occur  so  frequently,  or  at  least  they 
are  met  with  so  often  on  account  of  the 
windings  of  the  streets,  that  one  is  left 
in  doubt  whether  they  are  many  in  num- 
ber or  are  but  parts  of  one  tortuous 
water-way.     In  reality,  there  are  four  of 


these  creeks,  locally  termed  fleets,  as  they 
would  be  in  Holland,  which  in  some  re- 
spects the  fen  land  so  closely  resembles. 
The  largest  of  them.  Friar's  Fleet,  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tiny  rivers 
Nar  and  Esk.  The  others,  with  their 
many  loops,  divisions,  and  flowings  into 
each  other,  divide  the  town  into  several 
islands,  though  only  a  reference  to  the 
map  makes  this  latter  fact  apparent.  At 
least  two  of  the  *' fleets "  wind  through 
the  public  park ;  one  of  these  is  to  be 
seen  near  the  group  of  trees  called  "  the 
seven  sisters,"  —  a  kiss  underneath 
which,  when  exchanged  between  .  lovers, 
was  once  supposed  to  seal  an  engage- 
ment; and  another  flows  near  the  base 
of  the  mound  on  which  is  the  chapel  of 
Red  Mount. 

The  "  metropohs  of  the  fen  lands" 
may  never  attain  to  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  its  Massachusetts  namesake, 
nor  can  it  boast  of  a  situation  at  all  equal 
to  that  of  the  younger  municipality,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of  slight  esteem 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  nor  yet 
without  its  attractions  from  a  picturesque 
one.  And  it  is  not  at  all  an  impossible 
task  to  learn  to  know  the  beauty  of  the 
fens.  It  is  there  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  deep  lanes  of  Devon,  a 
wild  majesty  among  the  Derbyshire  Peaks, 
or  a  veil  of  romance  and  poesy  lying 
upon  the  hills  and  vales  of  Cumberland ; 
and  there  are  some  eyes  that  need  not  to 
have  it  pointed  out  to  them. 


A  PAIR  OF  TWINS. 

By  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 


T  is  bad  enough  to  see  your 
air  castles,  one  by  one,  laid 
low  by  the  adverse  blasts  of 
fortune ;  but  to  tear  their 
dear  walls  down  with  your 
own  hands,  is  a  far  worse  fate.  But  that 
w^as  just  what  Miss  Sarah  Van  Pruyn 
spent  a  half-century  in  doing.  Stone  by 
stone,  she  began  almost  before  she  could 
talk  to  put  them  together,  with  every 
faculty  of  her  slow  mind  intent  upon  the 
process,  and  then,  after  brief  residence 
within  their  chambers,  she  generally 
found  herself  obliged  to  reverse  the 
operation,  and  take  them  to  pieces  with 
the  same  elaborate  care.  The  slowness 
of  the  builder  added  not  a  little  to  the 
pain  of  the  performance ;  but  that  men- 
tal trait  was  an  inheritance  from  the 
same  source  as  the  old  Delft  jars  and 
the  tea  caddies  that  adorned  her  shelves. 
She  was  as  pure  and  unadulterated  a 
Dutch  woman  as  was  the  far-off  grand- 
mother who  sailed  away  from  Holland 
in  the  close  cap  and  deep-waisted  gown 
that  now  ornamented  the  canvas  above 
the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  where  so  many  of 
her  effects  were  preserved  as  carefully 
under  her  prim  inspection  as  if  they 
had  just  been  unpacked  from  the  ship, 
among  whose  ribs  the  deep-sea  fishes 
have  housed  these  hundred  years  and 
more.  The  blood  of  the  Netherlands 
makes  a  type  as  persistent  in  descent 
as  that  of  the  Tartar,  and  as  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  by  admixture.  New  Eng- 
land ceased  long  since  to  be  English, 
but  the  North  River  Dutch  are  still  Hol- 
landers in  face,  figure,  and  faculty.  They 
are  slow  to  think,  slow  to  act,  slow  to 
accumulate,  and  yet  slower  to  spend. 
If  they  are  slow  to  begin  business  under- 
takings, they  are  rarely  found  failing  for 
lack  of  persistent  industry ;  and  if  they 
are  slow  to  progress,  they  are,  also,  not 
prone  to  retrograde.  Their  staying  pow- 
ers are  as  obstinate  and  resistive  as  when 
their  forefathers  flooded  half  their  fertile 
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fields  rather  than  yield  one  inch  of  it  to 
tyranny.  They  are  a  peculiar  and  patri- 
otic race  of  Americans,  the  very  flower 
of  Dutch  virtue  and  Dutch  absurdity. 

Little  Sarah  Van  Pruyn,  emerging  from 
the  old  mahogany  cradle  in  which  her 
forefathers  had  been  rocked,  was  a  true 
daughter  of  her  sires.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  with  her  twin  brother ;  for  quite 
unrecognized  by  Sarah's  matured  percep- 
tions, he  was  always  the  heir  of  his 
mother's  alien  race,  —  French  in  every 
drop  of  his  blood.  But  to  her  hfe's  close* 
his  sister  cherished  toward  Jerry  the 
family  pride  of  descent,  and  retained  the 
delusion  that  he  was  a  Van  Pruyn  of 
the  Van  Pruyns.  In  her  earliest  dream- 
building,  he  was  to  resurrect  the  family 
grandeur,  re-establish  their  dv/indled  for- 
tunes, and  restore  them  to  their  lost  es- 
tate. Time  was  when  to  be  a  Van  Pruyn 
of  Kermoxton  meant  to  roll  along  in  a 
huge  clumsy  chariot,  down  a  long  avenue 
of  maples  and  firs,  to  walk  in  brave  ap- 
parel up  the  aisle  of  the  stately  old  church 
and  sit  down  under  a  marble  wall  tablet 
whereon  were  enrolled  in  sounding  Dutch 
the  dead  v/orthies  whose  blameless  per- 
sonalities were  graduated  in  course  of  time 
from  the  pew  to  the  wall  above.  No 
togaed  Roman  ever  rendered  more  perfect 
veneration  to  the  shades  of  his  ancestors 
than  did  little  Sarah  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing as  she  hitched  herself  up  on  the  seat 
and  cast  reverent  glances  at  the  dead 
Annaatjes  and  Maritjes  and  Jans  long 
since  gone  to  occupy  that  dubiously  de- 
lightful Dutch  Reformed  heaven  that  was 
earned  at  terrible  sacrifice  and  daily  risk. 
Quite  naturally  that  stern  theology  sank 
early  into  her  baby  heart  and  left  its  im- 
press there,  perhaps  softened  by  the  light 
of  love  that  shone  from  Mary's  face  in 
the  window  behind  the  carved  pulpit. 
She  could  scarcely  remember  when  she 
began  work  on  that  castle  in  Spain  upon 
whose  proportions  she  spent  her  sermon- 
time  for  many  years,  but  it  had  a  distinct 
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ecclesiastical  form  and  finish.  There 
was  just  such  a  fine  old  pulpit  at  the  in- 
nermost end,  and  Jerry  thundered  wrath 
and  denunciation  there  in  black  gown 
and  bands. 

But  Jerry  concerned  his  mind  with  no 
such  visions  of  future  service.  It  was  also 
way  back  in  those  prehistoric  baby  days 
that  he  started  on  his  future  lines,  and 
they  all  led  to  revolt.  He  began  by  biting 
his  opposition  to  the  enforced  decorum 
and  the  long  prayer  into  a  deep  tooth- 
marked  groove  in  the  rail  of  the  pew,  and 
he  kept  up  his  non-conformity  through  a 
merry,  inconsequent  boyhood  in  which  an 
indulgent  and  secretly  sympathetic  mother 
and  a  stern  and  uncomprehending  father 
played  their  fatal  parts  till  the  death  of 
both  parents  closed  the  chapter  of  his 
youth.  School  days  over,  he  was  sent  by 
his  guardian,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
to  Paris,  to  pursue  the  study  of  music,  for 
which  he  had  shown  great  talent. 

Then  it  was  that  Sarah  grieved  as  for 
half  of  her  heart.  To  her  mind  they 
were  one  on  all  points,  a  complete  mar- 
riage of  nature,  and  to  her  virgin  heart  he 
remained  to  the  end  her  soul-spouse. 
Light-hearted,  light-headed,  indifferent, 
and  unprincipled,  he  ever  concealed  from 
her,  with  the  one  noble  love  of  which  his 
nature  seemed  capable,  his  worst  side. 
His  levity,  his  infidelity,  his  scoffing  spirit, 
and  all  his  moral  meanness  were  forever 
masked  to  "Sister  Sarai,"  so  that  through 
life  he  remained  to  her  v/hat  he  promised 
as  a  child  to  be,  a  gay,  gallant,  sweet- 
natured  gentleman,  the  finished  perfection 
of  a  long  line  of  gentle  descent. 

During  his  long  absence,  the  gentle, 
thoughtful  girlhood  of  his  sister  waxed 
and  waned  before  its  time,  its  lonely  te- 
dium but  seldom  broken  by  the  gay  doings 
of  youth  and  happiness.  She  dreamed 
dreams  and  wrote  long  letters  ,to  her 
Jerry,  that  consumed  a  large  part  of  the 
harmless  and  not  unhappy  days  in  the 
httle  house  opposite  Kermoxton's  gates. 
Every  day  in  summer  she  went  down 
the  old  avenue  and  out  on  to  the  green 
promontory  where  the  manor  house  stood, 
and  gathered  meadow  flowers  for  the 
little  table  where  the  spinster  aunt 
mounted  guard  opposite  her  sweet  girl- 
face  at  dinner-time.      To   the  contemp- 


tuous old  lady  these  were  but  weeds, 
but  every  daisy  and  clover  head  had  its 
part  in  the  dreams  of  the  young  girl, 
for  were  they  not  born  and  nurtured 
at  the  doors  of  her  dearest  air  castle  ? 
Jerry  would  come  back  after  a  while, — 
Jerry,  the  all-accomplished  and  all-potent, 
— and  he  would  change  everything.  He 
would  be  of  consequence  in  the  old  city 
of  Wiltwyck,  he  would  go  to  Congress  at 
the  very  least,  he  would  buy  back  Ker- 
moxton  in  time  and  —  most  sacred  of  all 
her  visions  —  there  would  be  another  gen- 
eration of  Van  Pruyns  to  make  laughter 
and  childish  merriment  in  those  grand  old 
rooms  once  more.  She  had  long  ago 
renounced  and  obliterated  that  earHer 
dream-erection  wherein  Jerry,  from  his 
pulpit,  scared  repentant  souls  to  salvation. 
It  had  cost  her  something, —  all  her  aban- 
doned palaces  did  ;  but  it  belonged  to  a 
childish  past  when  she  used  to  go  daily  to 
the  promontory  and  look  across  the  low- 
lands to  the  clove  in  Hurley  Hills,  imagin- 
ing vast  splendors  of  scenery  beyond 
them,  —  gloomy  gulches,  frowning  cliffs, 
and  thundering  waterfalls.  She  had  long 
since  readjusted  her  plans  for  Jerry's 
future,  with  the  same  uncomplaining 
patience  she  used  when  she  renounced 
her  vision  of  the  other  side  of  Hurley 
Hills,  on  that  unhappy  day  when  some- 
body took  her  driving  through  the  clove, 
to  find  there  only  a  winding  dusty  road 
through  a  valley  of  small  farms  and  ugly 
quarries.  All  the  imaginative  and  poetic 
forces  of  a  nature  that  might  under  other 
circumstances  have  found  voice  in  song 
or  story  were  in  Sarah  sent  in  the  narrow 
irresistible  current,  as  by  a  birth  impulse 
she  was  powerless  to  divert,  toward  that 
other  soul  which  nature  had  fastened  by 
mysterious  and  indissoluble  ties  to  hers. 
She  silently  shaped  her  very  character 
and  training  to  fit  the  future  in  which  she 
set  for  herself  the  *supplementary  part. 
She  would  know  all  things  necessary  to  be 
a  helpmeet  for  Jerry  in  that  full  and 
favored  life  that  was  to  be.  Where  Jerry's 
wife  was  to  be  found  or  placed  in  this 
scheme  did  not  trouble  Sarah  in  the 
least;  she  would  in  any  case  be  merely  an 
adjunct,  the  mother  of  the  dream-children 
who  were  to  play  the  family  parts  in  years 
to  come. 
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x^nd  then  Jerry  came  home.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of 
welcome,  the  rapture  of  possession,  and 
the  triumphant  pride  of  displaying  her 
long-awaited  treasure,  that  illumined 
Sarah  Van  Pruyn's  face  and  thrilled  her 
being  as  she  preceded  her  brother  into 
the  old  family  pew  that  first  Sunday  after 
his  return,  and  sat  down  in  the  corner 
vv^here  he  had  kicked  his  impatient  little 
heels  together  so  many  years  ago.  She 
covered  the  little  tooth-marked  groove 
with  a  caressing  hand  during  the  long 
prayer,  and  sent  up  her  thanks  with  a  full 
heart  and  wet  eyes,  while  Jerry  sat  upright 
and  looked  about  him.  In  his  heart  he 
felt  an  amused  scorn  for  the  old  life  to 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  return ;  and 
the  severe  interior,  the  meagre  ritual,  and 
halting  hymns  were  types  of  the  starvation 
fare  that  were  to  feed  his  pampered  appe- 
tite, fresh  from  the  glorious  feasts  of 
French  art.  He  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  at  least  his  music  was  left 
to  him',  and  for  one  fleeting  moment  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  if  he  could  oust 
the  organist  from  the  loft  back  there,  he 
could  make  the  old  church  ring  with  har- 
monies that  would  make  those  old  Dutch- 
men asleep  out  under  the  elms  prick  up 
their  stupid  ears  in  their  graves.  But  the 
ambition  took  no  hold,  nor  did  any  other 
plan  requiring  effort,  and  he  soon  settled 
down  to  the  scrimping  regime  of  the  little 
household,  already  much  contracted  by 
the  expense  of  his  long  stay  abroad. 

And  now  the  process  of  demolishing 
began.  It  took  Sarah  fully  ten  years  to 
move  finally  out  of  her  long-tenanted 
Kermoxton  air  castle,  and  fully  ten  years 
more  by  short  stages  of  disillusion  to 
convince  her  that  Jerry  would  not  marry, 
and  that  he  cared  not  at  all  for  those 
shadowy  sons  and  daughters  that  flitted 
in  and  out  of  the  old  manor's  divided 
Dutch  doors.  They  had  been  so  much 
to  her  own  lonely  heart  that  I  fear  she 
never  quite  succeeded  in  laying  their 
little  ghosts  away  in  their  graves.  Even 
when  she  found  herself  growing  old,  their 
shrill,  .  piping  dream-voices  often  woke 
her  from  her  sleep. 

Another  decade  gone,  and  she  began 
to  take  down  the  structure  of  Jerry's 
political  future.     She  felt  that  his  voice 


would  have  rung  out  with  brave  words  in 
those  Congressional  chambers  where  his 
forefathers  had  left  him  a  heritage  of 
honorable  memories ;  but  men  could  be 
successful  after  all  in  other  lines,  and 
there  was  Jerry's  music.  Surely  no  hand 
ever  drew  such  strains  from  a  fiddle  as 
his,  —  such  wails  and  heartaches,  such 
laughter  and  tears.  Through  the  long 
winter  twilights  she  would  sit  by  the 
crackling  fire  while  he  drew  his  graceful 
bow  back  and  forth  upon  her  very  heart- 
strings, and  all  the  rich  and  crowding 
emotions  of  an  existence  she  had  never 
known  or  imagined  were  hers  for  a  time. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  mad,  wild  life  of 
those  foreign  years  that  came  pouring 
through  the  notes  to  thrill  her  with  a  fear- 
ful delight  that  she  understood  not  at  all ; 
but  there  was  nothing  he  could  play  to 
which  her  soul  was  not  bound  in  some 
way  to  respond.  It  was  her  heart  that 
was  the  instrument  upon  which  he  made 
his  divine  melodies. 

So  hand  in  hand  they  went  through 
their  years  together,  these  twins  of  alien 
blood,  bound  by  subtlest  unbreakable  ties 
and  yet  whole  moral  worlds  apart.  To 
the  end  Jerry  loved  his  sister  with  the 
only  faith  he  knew,  and  wore  his  moral 
mask  in  her  presence  as  punctiliously  as 
he  dressed  each  evening  to  do  her  honor 
at  their  simple  dinner.  All  the  gallantry, 
and  grace,  and  charm  of  his  birth  and 
training  he  kept  for  ''Sarai,"  but  each 
night  at  her  early  bed  hour,  when  he 
doffed  his  evening  coat  and  slipped  away 
to  his  wonted  haunts,  it  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent man  who  went  forth  as  his  other 
self.  He  might  have  been  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  moral  detritus  of  centuries  of 
depraved  gallants  under  the  ancient  re- 
gime, so  naturally  did  he  sink  to  old  tide 
marks  in  nightly  fluctuations.  Through 
many  years  Miss  Sarah  sought  her  maiden 
bed  secure  in  the  delusion  that  the  flower 
of  chivalry  and  noble  courtliness  had 
"just  stepped  out  for  his  evening  walk," 
and  no  one  in  all  her  scandalized  circle 
of  friends  had  ever  the  brutal  courage  to 
enlighten  her. 

Death  made  a  try  at  it,  at  the  last,  for 
he  came  with  ghastly  humor  to  outwit 
Jerry  at  one  of  his  orgies  in  a  low  dive. 
The    graceful     bow-arm    stopped    short 
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midway  of  a  strain  in  "  The  Wind  that 
Bends  the  Barley,  oh  !  "  The  dance  was 
over  when  the  last  guest  came  in  uninvited 
and  took  the  fiddler  for  a  partner. 

They  took  him  home  and  told  Miss 
Van  Pruyn  he  had  fallen  dead  in  the 
street,  and  pitying  friends  who  knew  the 
truth  dreaded  a  chance  breath  that 
might  reach  her  ears;  but  the  breath 
never  came. 

One  day  the  master  of  Kermoxton 
found  her  picking  daisies  on  the  meadow 
promontory. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said  waveringly, 
and  her"  sweet  blue  eyes  seemed  blurred 
and  unseeing ;  "  you  must  let  the  dear 
children  come  over  and  see  me  now  that 
I  cannot  come  to  them." 

But  for  many  decades  at  Kermoxton 
there  had  been  no  children,  and  its 
master  had  no  acquaintance  with  those 


little  nightgowned  ghosts  that  had  flitted 
gayly  through  his  house  and  over  his  stairs 
for  many  years,  so  he  felt  that  poor  Miss 
Sarah's  mind  was  going.  Presently  she 
spoke  again,  watching  wistfully  the  out- 
line of  Hurley  Hills  :  — 

''  I  should  like  some  time  to  go  through 
Stony  Clove  —  should  like  to  see  what  is 
beyond  —  should  not  you?  " 

"  To-morrow,  dear  friend,"  said  the 
master  of  Kermoxton  gently,  —  "  to-mor- 
row we  will  go  together." 

But  she  went  that  night,  and  alone, 
unless  through  the  Infinite  compassion 
she  was  permitted  to  clasp  Jerry's  hand 
again  and  to  go  on  beyond  the  moun- 
tains and  past  the  stars  with  him  into  the 
very  Presence,  there  to  offer  him,  not 
the  vile  creature  he  was,  but  the  true 
knight  and  pure-hearted  gentleman  she 
believed  him  to  be. 


THE  SOUTHLAND, 


By  James  G.  Burnett. 

THERE  the  slow  rivers  roll  down  to  the  sea ; 
There  the  wind  quivers  the  vine  and  the  tree ; 
There  the  birds'  voices  give  life  to  the  air ; 
All  earth  rejoices,  and  Nature  is  fair ; 
There  the  shy  Springtime  first  stops  on  her  way, 
Careless  what  Time  or  what  Winter  may  say ; 
There  every  flower  gives  home  to  a  bee ; 
There  every  hour  is  happy  and  free ; 
Hearts  there  are  truthful  and  friendship  is  dear, 
Growing  more  youthful  with  love  every  year ; 
Honor  a  boast  is,  o'er  all  and  before ; 
Kindness  stands  hostess  at  each  Southern  door ; 
Breezes  are  blowing  o'er  valley  and  hill ; 
Blossoms  are  snowing  in  memory  still. 
Northland  is  home,  though,  and  there  must  I  be ;  — 
Whene'er  I  roam,  though,  the  Southland  for  me  ! 


WHEN   THE   SAP   RUNS    UP  IN   THE  TREES. 


A    SPRING    FANTASY. 


By  Richard  Burton. 


IT  seems  somewhiles,  at  the  turn  of  the 
year,  as  if  the  time  of  buds  and  birds 
would  never  come.  New  England  is 
famous  for  this  hesitant  mood,  this  chari- 
ness in  surrendering  her  wintry  fortress 
to  the  winsome  season  for  which  man 
waits  and  yearns. 

Late  in  March  I  stand  and  look  across 
the  fields  that  He  as  barren  and  bleak  as 
ever  they  did  in  mid-December.  The 
left-over  leaves  of  yesteryear  hang  in 
straggling  bunches  and  splashes  on  beech 
boughs  and  elms,  ghostly  pale  ;  you  would 
say  they  never  could  be  shaken  off  by  the 
wind,  or  pushed  aside  when  the  vital 
sprouts  of  the  new  year  prick  their  way 
into  sight.  It  is  a  time  for  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  The  air  is  raw  and  harsh ; 
the  clouds  lower  gloomily,  and  as  like  as 
not  a  nor'easter  settles  down  for  several 
days  on  end,  the  fittest  thing  possible  in 
this  monochrome  of  cold  grays  and  un- 
lustrous  browns.  After  the  storm,  I  stroll 
along  the  river  bank  :  the  face  of  nature 
still  betokens  a  sombre  mood,  and  the 
fields  are  as  before,  dreary-colored,  the 
trees'  gaum  skeletons  creaking  like  gal- 
lows that  dangle  corpses  in  their  air 
graves  on  high.  But,  of  a  sudden,  my 
eye  catclies  the  hue  of  the  alders  that 
grow  beside  the  stream,  and  my  heart 
gives  a  great  thump  of  joy;  for  lo  !  the 
branches  are  a  flare  of  dull,  strange, 
dusky  yellov*^,  a  note  of  spring,  so  indefi- 
nite, so  out  of  sympathy  with  the  landscape 
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round  about,  as  to  make  almost  an  im- 
pression of  the  uncanny,  the  supernat- 
ural. And,  next  day,  walking  down  the 
stately  avenue,  I  am  aware  that  the  arch- 
ing boughs  of  the  soft  maples  have 
thrown  a  branched  redness  on  the  air, 
signet  of  the  sprouting  tide,  and  so  wel- 
come with  their  mass  of  rich  bold  color 
that  one  is  tempted  to  idleness  beneath 
their  pleached  pleasaunce.  And  these 
signs,  mark  you,  are  before  the  general 
carnival  of  sounds  and  sights,  when  every 
fool  knows  it  is  spring,  and  a  song  on  the 
lips  is  the  meet  way  of  praise.  As  yet, 
bleakness,  gray  tints,  and  inhospitable 
suns. 

But  a  week  later  comes  a  change  :  a 
really  bland  day,  mild  and  soft  with  south 
winds,  and  filtered  through  and  thorough- 
through  with  sunshine,  —  a  miracle  to 
answer  the  doubt  and  fear  bred  of  Na- 
ture's sphinx-like  manner  of  silence  as  to 
her  intentions.  It  is  too  good  to  be 
verity,  and  I  pinch  myself  to  make  sure 
I  am  all  awake.  Theoretically,  I  knew 
spring  would  arrive,  and  that  once  come 
she  would  be  companioned  by  beauty. 
But  oh,  treacherous  memory,  knowing  is 
one  thing,  and  feeling  a  magical  other  ! 
I  had  forgotten  how  sweet  was  the  smell 
of  the  succulent  new  grass,  how  silver- 
blithe  the  robin  at  my  morning  window, 
how  ineffably  tender  the  green  of  the 
leafing  trees.  The  shades,  transitions, 
chromatic  7ii(ances  of  this  spring  foliage. 
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who  has  ever  expressed  their  chatm  and 
loveliness?  They  are  as  ethereal  as  colors 
seen  in  dreams,  yet  as  fresh  and  splen- 
didly vivid  as  the  first  flower  of  Eden's 
garden.  Gaze  at  the  willow,  for  example, 
until  that  delicate  ravishment  of  budding 
life  is  part  of  you,  and  then  let  your  vision 
feed  on  the  dark  emerald  of  the  lawn 
uplit  by  yellow  splashes  of  sun ;  what  a 
contrast,  what  exhaustless  pleasure  of 
shifting  tints  and  tones,  and  all  within 
the  gamut  of  a  single  color,  nature's  sum- 
mer favorite  !  And  peach  and  cherry 
trees,  too,  are  aburst  with  blossoms,  pink, 
perfect,  scattering  odors  as  a  wind-puff 
scatters  leaves :  the  apple  boughs  will 
follow  soon  and  add  their  virginal  white- 
ness to  the  orchard  symphony.  Then 
how  the  birds  respond  to  the  lure  of  the 
sun  !  It  will  be  high  tide  with  them  be- 
fore one  is  awake,  for  even  to-day,  listen- 
ing, you  shall  hear  bobolinks,  grosbeaks, 
and  orioles  in  full  chorus  :  a  robin,  fat 
and  familiar  in  his  gayety  of  lining,  alights 
on  the  ground  only  a  few  feet  off,  and 
with  head  a-cock  lets  one  admire  his 
splendor  of  waistcoat  and  the  smug  pro- 
portions of  one  who  is  the  pride  of  his 
family.  And  in  early  evening,  the 
thrush-note  floats  down  from  among  the 
tree-tops  like  a  voice  from  the  other 
side  of  the  year.  The  first  twilights 
out-of-doors,  how  good  they  are,  what 
mystic  hours  of  revery  and  sweet  illusion  ! 
Once  again  the  frogs  are  at  it  in  the 
pond,  and  the  vast,  vocal  night  takes 
their  croaking  and  blends  it  in  with  the 
other  nocturnal  noises,  by  some  wonder- 
work making  a  many-voiced  music. 
When    the    moon   rolls    up    from    the 


nether  east  to  make  fairyland  of  the 
wood,  and  shows  us  our  dear  ones  sitting 
by  our  side  draped  in  soft  clinging  white 
stuffs  and  with  uncovered  hair,  upon 
which  the  dews  fall  harmless,  and  from 
which  exhale  the  rich  scents  of  some 
exotic  of  the  south,  how  sense-enthrall- 
ing yet  spiritual  is  the  hour !  Hark, 
that  you  may  pick  out,  in  the  orchestra 
of  night,  the  peflucid  obligato  of  the 
little  stream  yonder  in  the  bottom  glade. 
For  now  are  the  waters  loosened,  every 
brook  overflows,  and  from  sources  innu- 
merable, swollen  by  snows  wherever  pines 
make  shade,  and  hoar  and  cavernous 
rocks  elude  the  sun's  touch,  the  rivulets 
turn  torrents,  and  what  was  yesterday  a 
barren  place  to-day  promises  fair  pastur- 
age for  flocks  and  herds.  That  sweet- 
sounding  phrase,  '^  the  voice  of  many 
waters,"  came  to  the  singer  on  some  such 
time  and  tide  as  this,  when  spring 
wrought  marvels  with  the  land,  and  Nature 
donned  her  festal  robes  after  the  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  of  hibernation.  If  one 
be  a  veritable  worshipper  of  Pan,  may 
not  the  murmur  of  the  sap  running  up 
in  the  trees  be  heard,  distincther  the 
more  of  love  is  in  the  soul?  A  gentle, 
mellow  sound  it  is,  an  overtone  of  joy 
to  the  graver  doings  of  earth  and  sky. 
Some  day  now  I  shall  uncover  deep  in 
the  boscage  the  shy  pink  blooms  and 
the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  arbutus,  first- 
ling of  April  flowers.  Ah,  spring,  of  a 
truth,  thou  art  the  Age  of  Gold  come 
again ;  eternal  youth  is  in  thy  buoy- 
ant paths,  and  mortal  man  must  be 
enamoured  of  thee  until  the  end  of 
ends. 


WOMEN  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICS. 

Bv  Edward  Porritt, 


^OMEN  in  England  have 
not  yet  obtained  the 
Parhamentaryvote.  The 
movement  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  them  first 
took  a  Parliamentary 
form  in  1867,  when  Mill 
and  Fawcett  endeavored  to  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  Reform  Act  of  that 
year  for  their  enfranchisement.  In  the 
last  twenty-seven  years,  however,  the 
position  of  women  in  all  that  concerns 
local  government  has  been  immensely 
improved.  The  improvement  began  two 
years  after  the  rejection  of  Mill's  amend- 
ment by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  continued  in  almost  every  measure 
deahng  with  local  government  passed 
since  the  election  of  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment in  1868. 

To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  im- 
provement, and  to  understand  the  present 
position  of  women  in  politics,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment as  it  now  exists  and  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form carried  by  the  Disraeli  government 
in  1867.  At  that  time,  generally  speak- 
ing, only  two  classes  of  local  governing 
bodies  were  in  existence.  There  were 
no  school  boards,  and  no  county,  dis- 
trict, and  parish  councils.  The  popularly 
elected  bodies  then  administering  af- 
fairs in  the  municipaHties  were  the  town 
council  and  the  board  of  guardians  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  country 
districts,  the  areas  outside  the  municipal- 
ities, the  squire  was  still  dominant,  and 
there  were  no  bodies  corresponding  to 
the  town  councils.  The  administrative 
duties  in  the  counties  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.  These  magistrates 
were  practically  self-elected.  They  were 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  landowning 
classes,  and  had  no  constituents  to  whom 
they  were  responsible.  The  guardians 
of  the  poor  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the 
counties  were  elected  as  in  the  towns  ; 
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but  the  poor-law  franchise  was  such  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  house- 
holders in  the  rural  districts  had  any  vote 
at  the  elections. 

Both  these  local  governing  bodies  — 
the  town  councils  and  the  boards  of 
guardians  —  have  existed  in  their  present 
form  for  sixty  years.  Both  were  estab- 
lished on  what  in  the  thirties  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  popular  basis,  by  the  first 
Parliament  elected  after  the  great  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  But  until  1869  only  in  the 
election  of  one  of  them  had  women  any 
voice.  This  was  in  the  election  of  the 
poor-law  boards.  In  1869,  in  the  Glad- 
stone Parliament  which  was  elected  in 
1868  and  lasted  until  1874,  a  measure 
was  carried  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote  at  elections  for  town  councils,  and 
the  same  right  was  extended  to  them  in 
the  Act  passed  in  1870  under  which 
school  boards  were  established,  in  the 
Act  of  1888  passed  by  the  Salisbury  gov- 
ernment establishing  county  councils,  and 
finally  in  the  Act  of  the  session  of  1893- 
94,  setting  up  district  and  parish  coun- 
cils. 

In  all  local  government  matters  women 
are  now  as  well  placed  as  men  as  con- 
cerns the  franchise,  and  the  only  fran- 
chise still  withheld  from  them  is  that  on 
which  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  elected.  It  is  the  fact  that  all 
electoral  franchises  in  England,  local  as 
well  as  imperial,  are  based  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  or  local  taxes  that  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
women  who  are  on  the  electoral  registers 
for  municipal,  poor-law,  and  school  board 
purposes,  and  it  is  the  same  fact  that  ac- 
counts for  the  small  number  of  women 
who  have  sought  the  suffrages  of  electors, 
and  taken  their  places  on  the  local  gov- 
erning bodies  which  Parhament  has 
thrown  open  to  them.  To  exercise  any 
of  the  local  franchises  a  man  or  a  woman 
must  be  the  occupier  of  premises  in  re- 
spect of  which  rates  for  the  relief  of  the 
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poor  are  paid.  Lodgers  have  a  place  on 
the  Parliamentary  electorate,  but  none 
whatever  in  the  electorate  for  the  town 
and  county  councils,  for  the  school  boards, 
and  for  the  boards  of  guardians  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  as  a  rule 
only  widows  and  unmarried  women  are 
on  the  local  registers.  Until  1893,  the 
law  in  some  instances  discriminated 
against  married  women  ;  even  when  they 
were  the  occupiers  of  houses  rated  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  they  were  not 
permitted  to  vote.  The  courts  had  in- 
terpreted the  law  against  them.  This 
disability  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Parish 
Councils  Act,  carried  in  November  last 
by  Mr.  Walter  McLaren ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  women  this  amendment  of  the 
law  will  add  to  the  electorate  is  not  large, 
and  for  this  reason :  occupation,  not 
ownership,  confers  the  local  franchises, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  a 
woman  is  married,  the  house  of  which 
she  is  one  of  the  occupants  stands  in 
the  rate  books  in  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band. A  married  woman  living  with  her 
husband  may  own  a  street  of  houses ; 
but  unless  she  is  on  the  rate  books  as  the 
occupier  as  well  as  the  owner  of  one  of 
them,  the  possession  of  this  property  will 
not  confer  upon  her  the  right  to  vote. 
It  is  only  married  women  who  are  living 
apart  from  their  husbands,  or  in  houses 
of  which  they  and  not  their  husbands  are 
the  legal  occupiers,  or  who  occupy  busi- 
ness premises  of  their  own,  who  will 
receive  any  advantage  from  the  McLaren 
clause  in  the  Parish  Councils  Act.  Mar- 
ried women  living  with  their  husbands  are 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  in  exactly 
the  same  position  in  which  they  have 
stood  since  the  Act  of  1869  first  con- 
ferred municipal  franchises  upon  women 
paying  municipal  taxes.  The  Act  of 
1893-94  establishing  the  parish  councils, 
however,  added  two  more  to  the  local 
bodies  for  which  women  may  vote. 

In  the  towns,  these  bodies  are  the 
town  council,  the  school  board,  and  the 
board  of  guardians ;  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  county  council,  the  district 
council,  the  parish  council  in  the  smaller 
communities,  the  school  board,  and  the 


board  of  guardians.  Women  who  are 
householders  may  now  vote  for  all  these 
bodies,  and  if  they  are  duly  qualified 
they  may  become  members  of  boards  of 
guardians,  school  boards,  and  district  and 
parish  councils. 

Women  have  never  sought  places  on 
the  town  councils.  They  did  seek  elec- 
tion on  the  county  councils  which  were 
established  by  the  Act  of  1888.  In  Lon- 
don two  women.  Lady  Sandhurst  and 
Miss  Cons,  were  elected  by  large  majori- 
ties. They  were  elected  as  Radicals  or 
Progressives.  The  Conservatives  or  Re- 
actionaries were  badly  worsted  at  this 
election,  the  first  under  the  Act  of  1888, 
and  in  ill-humor  at  their  failure  to  organ- 
ize the  new  council  to  their  liking,  they 
took  exception  to  the  presence  of  women 
on  the  council.  They  carried  their  ob- 
jection to  the  law  courts;  the  case  was 
taken  from  one  court  to  another,  and  in 
the  end  the  judges  ruled  that  the  election 
of  women  was  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parhament  by  which 
the  county  councils  were  constituted,  and 
Lady  Sandhurst  and  Miss  Cons  were 
compelled  to  retire.  As  no  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  law,  no  further  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  elect  women  to 
the  county  councils,  and  for  the  present 
they  are  ruled  out  of  these  councils,  as 
they  have  always  been  ruled  out  of  the 
town  councils  in  the  boroughs,  established 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 

1835. 

The  bodies  to  which  women  may  now 
be  elected  are  the  boards  of  guardians, 
the  school  boards,  the  district  councils, 
and  the  parish  councils.  It  was  to  the 
school  boards  that  women  first  turned 
their  attention.  These  were  established 
in  the  year  following  that  in  which  the 
municipal  franchise  was  conferred  on 
women,  and  by  a  measure  now  known  as 
the  Forster  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870.  In  this  Act  it  was  provided  that 
women  duly  qualified  should  vote  at  the 
elections  and  also  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership of  the  boards ;  and  at  the  first 
elections  under  the  Act,  women  offered 
themselves  as  candidates.  There  were 
two  candidates  at  the  election  in  London 
in  1870,  and  one  of  them.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Garrett,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
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majority.  Miss  Garrett,  who  is  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Fawcett.  She  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Marylebone  division,  one 
of  the  better  class  residential  districts  of 
nearer  London,  and  she  polled  forty-five 
hundred  more  votes  than  any  other  of  the 
forty-nine  members  of  the  first  school 
board  for  London.  The  principle  of 
cmniilative  voting  holds  good  in  school- 
board  elections,  so  that,  supposing  in 
1870  Marylebone  was  entitled  to  five 
members  on  the  school  board,  each 
elector  would  be  entitled  to  spread  his  or 
her  votes  over  five  candidates  or  give 
them  all  to  one.  Giving  all  one's  votes 
to  one  candidate  is  known  in  English  elec- 
tioneering phraseology  as  plumping,  and 
plumping  no  doubt  largely  accounted  for 
the  m'ajority  by  which  Miss  Garrett  was 
elected. 

Ever  since  the  London  school  board 
has  been  in  existence  it  has  had  women 
on  its  membership.  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mill, 
was  one  of  the  earUest  women  members, 
and  among  those  who  have  been  of  the 
board  are  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss  Devenport 
Hill,  Mrs.  Besant,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick  Mil- 
ler. Women  candidates  for  the  school 
boards  elected  in  1870  were  not  confined 
to  London.  At  Manchester,  Miss  Lydia 
Becker  was  elected  to  the  newly  consti- 
tuted board,  and  remained  a  member 
until  her  death,  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Like  the  London  board,  the  Manchester 
board  has  never  been  without  a  woman 
member.  At  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
women  have  long  been  of  the  board  ;  and 
in  a  number  of  the  other  large  towns 
women  have  from  time  to  time  come  for- 
ward as  candidates  and  been  elected. 
The  number  of  women  members  is  gradu- 
ally increasing;  but  at  no  time  has  it 
been  large,  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
number  of  women  who  have  been  elected 
to  the  poor-law  boards.  Women  of 
education  and  administrative  capacity  are 
not  lacking  in  the  English  middle  classes, 
from  which  membership  of  all  the  local 
governing  bodies  is  largely  drawn;  but 
the  law  as  to  qualification  greatly  limits 
the  choice  of  the  electors.  Few  married 
women  are  legally  eligible,  no  matter 
what  their  educational  and  administrative 


qualities  may  be,  because  few  of  them 
are  rated  as  occupiers.  In  this  way,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases,  the  choice  of  electors 
is  practically  confined  to  unmarried 
women  and  widows. 

One  school  board  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis, 
and  has  charge  of  some  six  hundred 
schools.  To  aid  it  in  its  work,  and  as 
check  also  against  over-centralization, 
the  board  deputes  certain  duties  to  com- 
mittees of  local  managers.  The  board  is 
elected  from  eleven  districts,  and  in  each 
of  these  districts  there  are  several  local 
committees.  Each  committee  under- 
takes the  management  of  a  group  of  two 
or  three  schools.  The  committees  are 
not  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  but  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  and  in  connection 
with  them  the  board  has  always  been 
careful  to  see  that,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
two  or  more  women  are  appointed  on 
each  committee  of  managers.  In  regard 
to  these  appointments,  no  qualification  is 
fixed  by  law.  The  matter  is  governed 
by  regulations  made  by  the  school  board, 
and  married  women  are  not  ruled  out  as 
they  are  often  ruled  out  of  school  boards 
by  a  rating  qualification. 

Although  work  in  connection  with  the 
poor  law  affords  much  greater  scope  for 
women  than  is  afforded  them  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts,  it  was  not  until  women  had 
been  members  of  school  boards  for  five 
years  that  they  first  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  boards  of  guardians.  Miss 
Martha  Merrington  was  the  first  woman 
to  take  her  place  on  one  of  these  boards. 
She  was  elected  as  a  guardian  for  one  of 
the  West  London  unions  in  1875.  Soon 
after  her  election,  a  central  organiza- 
tion was  established  in  London  for 
securing  the  return  of  women  as  poor- 
law  guardians.  This  organization  has 
branches  in  Manchester  and  the  other 
large  centres,  and  largely  as  the  result  of 
its  efforts  there  were  at  the  close  of  1893 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  women  mem- 
bers on  the  local  poor-law  boards. 

How  quickly  this  movement  is  now 
extending  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
March,  1892,  the  number  was  only  one 
hundred  and  eight.  Of  recent  years 
increased  public  attention  has  been  given 
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to  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 
As  well  as  women,  workingmen  have 
come  forward  as  candidates  in  large 
numbers.  A  new  spirit  is  developing  it- 
self in  relation  to  the  poor  law,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  desire  to  ease  down 
some  of  the  harshness  which  in  many 
unions  has  characterized  its  administra- 
tion. So  far,  the  new  movement  seems 
to  have  helped  the  women  candidates 
more  than  it  has  helped  the  workingmen 
candidates,  and  as  the  net  result  of  the 
poor-law  elections  in  1892  and  1893  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  sixty  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  guardians.  Still  the  present 
number  of  women  guardians  is  not  large 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  six  hundred  and  forty- eight 
poor-law  unions  in  England  and  Wales, 
each  with  its  separate  board  of  guardians. 
The  same  causes  which  are  at  work  in 
keeping  women  off  school  boards  are 
also  at  work  in  connection  with  poor-law 
boards.  Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  women  candi- 
dates for  boards  of  guardians  were  even 
greater  than  those  which  beset  women  in 
their  candidature  for  school  boards.  All 
that  the  law  requires  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  school  boards  is  that  they 
shall  be  resident  rate-payers.  It  makes 
no  stipulation  as  to  what  amount  of  rates 
a  man  or  a  woman  shall  pay  before  being 
eligible  for  the  school  board ;  and  the 
occupier  of  a  cottage  rated  at  eight  or 
ten  pounds  a  year  stands  in  the  same 
position  before  the  law  in  this  matter  as 
the  occupier  of  a  mansion  which  is  rented 
at  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  and  as- 
sessed accordingly  for  local  rating  pur- 
poses. For  sixty  years  a  different  state 
of  things  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  poor 
law.  Parliament  left  it  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  state  depart- 
ment which  controls  poor-law  administra- 
tion and  municipal  affairs  all  over  Eng- 
land, to  fix  a  rating  qualification  for  poor- 
law  guardians ;  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  its  turn  left  the  matter  to 
be  determined  by  each  of  the  six  hundred 
and  odd  local  boards.  All  of  them  fixed 
the  qualification  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience and  liking.  Most  of  them  fixed 
it  at  a  point  which  excluded  all  but  the 
large  rate-payers  from  membership. 


All  rate-payers  vote  for  guardians  ;  l)ut 
only  the  men  or  women  who  were  large 
rate-payers  were  eligible  for  election. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  majority  of  unions 
the  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
were  drawn  exclusively  from  the  squire- 
archy and  the  large  tenant  farmers  in  the 
country,  and  from  the  v/ell-to-do  profes- 
sional and  middle  classes  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  One  result  of  the  high  rating 
qualification  was  that  many  women  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  were 
excluded  from  the  boards. 

If  was  not  until  the  end  of  1892  that  a 
reform  was  effected  in  this  matter.  This 
reform  was  one  of  the  earliest  adminis- 
trative changes  made  by  the  Gladstone 
government.  It  was  made  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  the  president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  re- 
duced and  made  uniform  all  over  Eng- 
land the  rating  qualification  for  members 
of  the  poor-law  boards.  Mr.  Fowler 
fixed  the  quaHfication  at  a  five-pound 
rating  assessment,  and  thereby  made  it 
as  easy  for  a  woman  or  a  workingman  liv- 
ing in  a  small  house  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  poor-law  board  as  for  a  school 
board.  Although  it  is  now  as  easy  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  one  board  as  for 
the  other,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  be  elected  to 
a  board  of  guardians  as  it  is  to  be  elected 
to  a  school  board,  for  under  the  poor-law 
franchise  protection  is  afforded  to  prop- 
erty by  means  of  plural  voting,  while 
plural  voting  is  not  possible  at  school- 
board  elections.  This  radical  reform  in 
poor-law  administration  has  immensely 
helped  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
election  of  women  to  poor-law  boards. 
Only  one  election  has  taken  place  since 
the  change,  and  it  was  at  this  election 
that  the"  women  scored  the  greatest  suc- 
cess they  have  achieved  since  they  first 
went  into  poor-law  politics  in  1875. 

Other  reforms  in  poor-law  electoral 
laws  are  promised  by  the  Radicals,  includ- 
ing the  ballot  and  the  abolition  of  plural 
voting ;  but  even  if  these  reforms  should 
be  delayed  for  a  year  or  two,  the  impor- 
tant change  which  Mr.  Fowler  has  al- 
ready brought  about  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  a  large  yearly  increase  in  the  number 
of    women    guardians.     The   advantages 
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attending  the  election  of  women  to  the 
boards  are  apparent  when  the  fact  is  re- 
called that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  poor  law  are  women  and  children. 
In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  rating 
qualification,  which  has  made  it  so  much 
easier  for  women  to  seek  election  to  the 
boards  of  guardians,  Mr.  Fowler  has  intro- 
duced other  reforms  which  have  helped 
the  movement  on  the  part  of  women 
actively  to  associate  themselves  with 
workhouse  management  and  the  general 
administration  of  poor-law  relief.  No 
cabinet  minister  at  the  head  of  a  home  de- 
partment exercises  larger  powers  than  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  from  the  first  day  he  took  office  Mr. 
Fowler  has  used  these  powers  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  new  spirit  towards  the  poor 
law,  and  of  women's  participation  in  poor- 
law  affairs.  His  first  important  reform 
was  made  in  December,  1892.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1893,  he  issued  an  order  empower- 
ing boards  of  guardians  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  women,  who  need  not  be  guar- 
dians, to  visit  the  parts  of  a  workhouse  in 
which  women  paupers  or  pauper  children 
are  accommodated,  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting to  the  guardians  any  matter 
appearing  to  need  attention.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  have  been  contending  for  a 
place  for  women  in  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws,  nothing  could  be  more 
cheering  than  this  order  of  the  28th  of 
January,  1893.  It  is  a  full  and  practical 
indorsement  by  the  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  every  one  of  the 
reasons  which  have  been  advanced  by 
the  association  for  promoting  the  return 
of  women  as  guardians,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  represents  the  greater  tri- 
umph of  the  association  and  the  move- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  guiding  influence, 
the  unprecedented  success  of  women 
candidates  at  the  poor-law  elections  in 
the  spring  of  1893,  or  the  order  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  women  visiting  commit- 
tees. As  a  campaign  document  in  all 
succeeding  poor-law  elections  the  presi- 
dent's order  is  unanswerable. 

So  far  women  have  received  little  rec- 
ognition on  the  staffs  of  the  local  govern- 


ing bodies  as  the  outcome  of  the  share 
that  women  are  now  taking  in  local  poli- 
tics. Women  teachers  are  in  a  majority 
under  the  school  boards,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  poor-law  unions  are  in 
charge  of  women  nurses.  But  this  would 
have  been  the  case  had  representation 
on  the  school  boards  and  the  boards  of 
guardians  been  monopolized  by  men. 
Women  have  been  voting  for  the  election 
of  town  councils  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  until  a 
year  or  so  ago  there  was  a  solitary  woman 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
municipalities.  There  were  a  few  women 
in  the  employment  of  such  municipalities 
as  maintained  public  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  ;  but  twelve  months  ago  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  found 
a  woman  at  work  in  any  of  the  town  halls 
in  England. 

Recently  a  new  departure  has  been 
made,  and  in  several  of  the  municipalities 
—  up  to  the  present  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  —  women  have  been  appointed 
to  positions  of  sanitary  inspectors.  In 
November,  1893,  this  movement  was 
further  continued  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  This  is  a  large  body, 
elected  from  the  boards  of  guardians  in 
the  various  poor-law  unions  in  London  to 
maintain  and  manage  the  hospitals  for 
the  sick.  The  Asylums  Board  maintains 
a  large  clerical  staff,  and  some  addition 
to  this  staff  being  necessary,  the  board 
decided  to  assign  four  of  the  new  clerical 
positions  to  women.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  this  was  the  first  time  a  mu- 
nicipal authority  found  a  place  for  women 
on  its  indoor  clerical  staff. 

Nor  have  women  received  a  much 
more  generous  recognition  from  the  im- 
perial government.  For  ten  or  fifteen 
years  past  women  have  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Savings  Bank 
and  the  Telegraph  departments  ;  but  with 
two  exceptions  all  the  other  state  depart- 
ments are  still  closed  against  them,  and 
these  exceptions  date  only  from  1893, 
and.  are  directly  due  to  the  development 
of  the  labor  movement  in  English  politics. 
When  Mr.  Mundella  reorganized  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  March,  1893,  he  appointed  a  woman 
as  assistant  labor   correspondent;  and  a 
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month  or  so  later,  when  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
Home  Secretary,  was  strengthening  the 
Home  Office  staff  of  factory  inspectors, 
he  also  appointed  two  or  three  women. 
Factory  inspection  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
Factory  Acts  themselves.  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates,  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, or  by  the  Home  Office  have 
been  visiting  factories  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century;  and  although  the 
Factory  Acts  are  intended  primarily  to 
protect  women  and  children,  it  was  not 
until  the  new  movement  in  English  poli- 
tics in  behalf  of  labor,  which  may  be 
dated  from  1889,  mide  its  influence  felt 
inParliament,  that  it  occurred  to  a  Home 
Secretary  that,  for  some  departments 
of  a  factory  inspector's  work,  women 
are  peculiarly  well  fitted,  and  in  fact  the 
only  proper  persons  for  the  work.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  not  only  been 
tardily  made ;  it  has  been  half-heartedly 
made  as  well,  for  only  three  women  in- 
spectors have  been  appointed,  and  these 
at  salaries  little  higher  than  that  of  a  fairly 
paid  seamstress. 

Immediately  previous  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  women  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  at  the  Home  Office,  an  experi- 
ment in  the  same  direction  had  been 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor, 
which  was  appointed  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Salisbury  administration.  A  num- 
ber of  special  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiries  m  behalf  of 
the  commission.  Two  or  three  of  these 
were  women,  to  whom  were  deputed  the 
duties  of  examining  and  reporting  upon 
the  conditions  of  women's  work  in  the 
cotton  factories  of  Lancashire  and  the 
woollen  mills  of  Yorkshire.  The  work 
was  done  with  a  loyalty,  discrimination 
and  thoroughness  which  fully  justified  the 
experiment. 

While  the  Parliamentary  franchise  is 
still  withheld  from  women,  of  recent  years 
women  in  growing  numbers  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions. The  beginning  of  this  more  gen- 
eral interest  of  women  in  national  politics 
may  be  dated  from  the  second  Reform 
Act,  the  measure  of  1867,  which  admitted 
the  working  classes  living  within  the 
towns  to  the  franchise.  That  measure 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  polit- 


ical associations  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  cities.  In  1867,  and  for  almost 
twenty  years  later,  there  were  only  two 
parties  in  English  politics.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  Both  parties  established 
these  local  permanent  organizations  and 
sought  to  make  them  centres  of  political 
thought  and  activity.  Women  have  for 
many  years  taken  part  in  the  house-to- 
house  canvassing  of  voters,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  English  Parlia- 
mentary electioneering,  and  they  have 
for  years  attended  the  mass  meetings 
held  in  behalf  of  the  candidates.  But 
while  this  is  so,  membership  in  the  local 
political  associations  so  numerously  es- 
tablished after  1867  was  invariably  con- 
fined to  men.  It  was  not  until  the  eve 
of  the  last  Reform  Act,  the  measure  of 
1884,  which  enfranchised  the  small 
householders  in  the  rural  districts,  that 
pohtical  organizations  were  estabhshed 
in  which  women  were  given  a  place. 

Strangely  enough  the  initiative  in  this 
new  movement  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
servatives. In  1883  they  estabhshed  the 
national  organization  now  so  widely 
known  as  the  Primrose  League.  It  was 
founded  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  all  the  local 
organizations  of  the  League,  women  are 
not  only  admitted  to  membership,  but 
are  intrusted  with  a  large  share  of  the 
management.  Soon  after  the  Primrose 
League  became  a  power  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Conservative  party  and  a 
factor  in  many  Conservative  electoral 
successes,  Women's  Liberal  Federations 
were  established.  These  organizations, 
which  are  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
were  just  making  positions  for  themselves 
when  the  split  upon  home  rule  occurred 
in  1886.  As  concerns  the  Irish  question, 
women  Liberals  were  as  much  divided  as 
their  husbands  and  brothers,  and  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers  many  of  the  women  who  were 
active  in  the  new  organizations  threw 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists.  These  women  soon  realized 
that,  although  they  were  Unionists,  they 
could  not  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Primrose  Leaguers,  and  as  the  need  of 
some  organization  soon  made  itself  mani- 
fest they  established  a  Women's   Liberal- 
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Unionist  Federation.  This  is  the  newest 
of  women's  poUtical  organizations.  It  is 
not  as  strong  numerically  as  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation,  the  Gladstonian 
organization ;  but  in  many  of  the  centres 
where  the  Liberal-Unionists  maintain 
local  organizations  distinct  from  the 
Conservatives,  there  are  also  branches 
of  the  Women's  Liberal-Unionist  Feder- 
ation. 

The  Liberal  Women's  Federation 
movement  is  strongest  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  London.  Except  on  the 
home  rule  question  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation  and  the  Women's  Liberal- 
Unionist  Federation.  They  are  in  agree- 
ment on  the  women's  suffrage  question, 
the  licensing  question,  and  on  other 
social,  economic,  and  political  questions 
which  are  now  engaging  attention  in 
England,  and  both  draw  their  membership 
from  the  women  of  the  middle  classes, 
from  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  professions,  in 
commerce,  in  trade,  and  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

At  the  present  time  the  women  who 
are  associated  with  the  Primrose  League 
and  with  the  Women's  Liberal  and 
Liberal-Unionist  Federations  are  full  of 
hopefulness  as  to  the  immediate  future. 
The  outlook  for  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  Parliamentary  franchise  is  brighter 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Since 
1869  one  victory  has  followed  another, 
until  now,  as  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  de- 
clared at  the  St.  James'  Hall  demonstra- 
tration  in  London  in  November  last,  "  the 
argument  is  closed."  ''We  have,"  said 
Mr.  Courtney,  "  been  fighting  it  through 
many  years,  but  we  have  come  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  there  is  left  no  serious  an- 
tagonist. On  all  sides  we  see  evidence 
of  the  increasing  occupation  of  women  in 
political  work,  and  no  development  of 
our  institutions  is  suggested,  by  whatever 
party  may  be  in  power,  but  it  is  taken  as 
a    matter    of    course     that    women    are 


equally  interested  with  men  in  their 
organization,  and  that  women  equally 
with  men  shall  have  the  right  of  being 
represented  in  the  bodies  we  set  up  to 
govern  us. 

Women  have  now  only  one  more  point 
to  gain.  When  the  Parliamentary  vote 
is  conferred  upon  them,  as  regards  the 
franchise,  the  contest  of  the  last  thirty 
years  will  be  at  an  end.  Parliament  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  pronoun- 
cing upon  this  question.  Both  the  Lib- 
erals and  the  Conservatives  are  committed 
to  some  measure  for  the  simplification  of 
the  method  of  registering  Parliamentary 
voters,  and,  when  that  greatly  needed  re- 
form is  entered  upon,  the  advocates  of 
women's  suffi-age  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  insist  that  the  act  accomplish- 
ing the  reform  is  so  devised  as  to  confer 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  upon  women. 
After  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favor  of  Mr.  McLaren's  amendments 
to  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  —  amendments 
which  directly  did  more  for  women's  suf- 
frage than  any  measure  passed  since 
1869,  —  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
House  of  Commons  can  refuse  to  allow 
women  a  voice  in  its  election. 

At  one  time  the  friends  of  women's 
suffrage  might  have  apprehended  difficul- 
ties in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  neither 
political  party  has  now  the  monopoly  of 
the  women's  suffrage  movement,  and 
Tory,  as  Lord  Salisbury  undoubtedly  is, 
and  opposed  to  change  and  reform  as 
his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords  shows  him  to  be, 
even  Lord  Salisbury  must  now  be  counted 
as  on  the  side  of  the  women's  franchise 
movement.  No  other  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  his  speech  at  Cardiff  last 
November.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  that 
if  the  Conservatism  of  the  future  has 
any  hope  of  regaining  that  warmth  and 
that  energy  which  are  essential  to  success, 
it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  sympathy 
which  in  these  later  years  it  has  won  from 
lady  fellow- workers." 
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ET  it  be  clear,  neither  Pilgrims 
nor  Puritans  were  the  pioneers ; 
neither  the  axe,  the  plough,  nor 
the  hoe  led  it  to  these  shores ;  neither 
the  services  of  the  chartered  companies 
nor  the  commands  of  royalty.  It  was 
the  discovery  of  the  winter  fishery  on  its 
shores  that  led  New  England  to  civiliza- 
tion." Whether  one  accepts  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Hon.  Charles  Levi  Wood- 
bury literally  or  not,  when  the  history  of  the 
American  fisheries  comes  to  be  written, 
many,  I  imagine,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
important  part  which  they  have  played  in 
the  economic  development  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  for  the  capture  of  the  cod  that 
the  earliest  visits  were  made  to  the  shores 
of  Cape  Ann.  It  was  for  this  same  reason 
that  the  icy  waters  of  Maine  and  New- 


foundland proved  so  attractive  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  French.  Even  the  Pilgrims,  as 
they  were  about  to  set  out  on  the  journey 
which  ended  at  Plymouth,  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  rich  harvests  which  might 
be  garnered  from  the  sea.  According  to 
the  narrative  of  Edward  Winslow,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  Puritans,  who 
were  then  at  Leyden,  sought  the  permis- 
sion of  King  James  to  come  hither,  that 
monarch  asked,  "  What  profit  might 
arise?"  He  was  answered,  "  Fishing." 
Whereupon  he  replied,  ''  So,  God  have 
my  soul,  'tis  an  honest  trade ;  'twas  the 
apostles'  own  calling."  An  incentive  to 
settlement,  the  fisheries  long  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  colonial  commerce.  An 
excellent  trade,  to  be  sure,  had  been  es- 
tablished at  an  early  date  with  the  West 
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Indies  and  with  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
Spain ;  but,  as  Mr.  Weeden  has  noted  in 
his  admirable  economic  history  of  New 
England,  the  "  mainspring  of  this  import- 
ing business  on  the  sea,  and  these  com- 
mercial industries  on  the  shores,  was  in 
dry  or  salted  fish.  Sawing  lumber, 
building  and  freighting  vessels,  consti- 
tuted commerce,  as  illustrated  in  the 
business  of  the  Pepperells,  But  the  im- 
pelHng  motive  to  cut  timber  or  to  lay  a 


Any  account  of  the  fishing 
industry  must  fall  within  three 
lines,  that  is,  the  historical, 
the  descriptive,  and  the  eco- 
nomic. From  the  time  that 
Gosnold  in  1602  had  his  ships 
''so  pestered"  by  cod  off  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  and 
Capt.  John  Smith,  twelve  years 
later,  found  the  ''  strangest  fish 
pond"  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monhegan,  fishermen  have 
resorted  to  these  shores.  As 
early  as  1633  fish  began  to 
be  exported  from  Boston. 
Six  years  later  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  industry 
by  passing  an  act  exempting  "vessels  and 
stock"  from  all  country  charges  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  Furthermore,  ship 
carpenters  and  fishermen  in  fishing  sea- 
son were  excused  from  military  duty.  By 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
business  had  grown  so  that  Massachusetts 
exported  one  hundred  thousand  quintals 
of  codfish,  valued  at  a  round  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  while  in  1741  the  annual 
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keel  was  in  the  immediate  return  always 
ready  and  waiting  for  a  projected  cargo 
offish." 


*  The    illustrations  on  pages  230,  231,  232    and    234  are 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hatch  of  New  Bedford. 


catch  was  said  to  have  reached   230,000 
quintals. 

Even  then  Gloucester  had  come  to  the 
front  as  a  fishing  town,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  that  year  its  inhabitants  had  more 
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than  seventy  schooners  engaged  in  the 
business ;  and  it  was  a  business  that 
called  for  even  more  courage  and  hardy 
daring  then  than  it  does  now,  for  the 
craft  of  those  days  lacked  the  speed  and 
sea  qualities  which  mark  the  modern 
boats,  while  the  dangers  of  the  "banks  " 
v/ere  never  less.  Each  fisherman  at  that 
time  was  accustomed  to  work  on  what 
was  termed  "his  own  hook";  that  is,  a 
tally  was  kept  of  the  fish  caught  by  each 
member  of  the  crew,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  net  proceeds  of  the  trips  were 
distributed  in  accordance  with  this  rec- 
ord.    This    method  of   division  differed 


pieces  and  would  work  it  about  with  their 
tongues  and  teeth  while  their  hands  were 
employed  in  tending  lines. 

Between  1741  and  1763,  with  the 
English  fighting  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  the  New  England  fishermen  had 
a  hard  time  of  it,  but  they  prosecuted 
their  business,  nevertheless,  with  great 
energy.  With  the  peace  of  the  latter 
year,  however,  they  were  free  to  resort 
to  the  banks  again,  and  prosperity  ruled 
once  more  until  the  clouds  of  the  Revo- 
lution began  to  thicken.  It  was  against 
the  fishermen  that  Parliament  directed  its 
earliest  blows.     At  first   these    took  the 


CUTTING  IN   AND  TK\l\w   oi  i. 


somewhat  from  that  in  force  on  the  early 
EngHsh  fishing  vessels.  There  the  crew 
was  allowed  as  wages  one  third  of  the 
fish  and  oil,  while  one  third  went  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat,  and  a  like  portion  was 
supposed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  fitting 
out.  The  Gloucester  system,  however, 
gave  greater  opportunities  to  the  individ- 
ual fishermen,  and  stimulated  them  to  do 
their  best.  Indeed,  it  is  told  of  some  of 
the  expert  ones  that  when  the  fish  were 
plenty  they  never  stopped  for  sleeping  or 
eating,  but,  when  on  the  point  of  collapse, 
they  would  have  food  given  them  in  large 


form  of  an  enforcement  of  the  navigation 
laws,  checking  the  export  trade  of  the 
colonies.  The  New  England  fishermen 
were  accustomed  to  send  the  best  quali- 
ties of  their  fish  to  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  surplus 
was  taken  by  England.  The  poorer 
qualities  were  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  exchanged  for  molasses 
and  other  commodities,  which  could 
afterwards  be  turned  into  goods  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture.  To  cut  off  this  Conti- 
nental and  West  Indian  trade,  of  course, 
meant  the  crippling,  if  not  the  death,  of 
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the  fishing  industry  of  New  England. 
But  England  did  not  stop  there.  In  1775 
came  Lord  North's  motion  to  prohibit 
the  colonies  from  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  purpose  of  this 
motion  was  none  other  than  to  starve  the 
fishermen  into  submission.  As  Mr.  Ban- 
croft puts  it  in  his  history,  "The  first  step 
of  the  English  toward  inspiring  terror 
was,  to  declare  Massachusetts  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  and  to  pledge  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  whole  force  of  Great 
Britain  to  its  reduction ;  the  next,  by 
prohibiting  the  American  fisheries,  to 
starve  New  England  ;  the  next,  to  incite 
a  servile  insurrection." 

But  the  fishermen  were  patriots  and 
sturdy  seamen,  and  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle  for  freedom  with  an 
earnestness  which  was  ex- 
celled by  no  class  of  citizens. 
The  return  of  peace,  however, 
found  their  industry  prostrate. 
But,  thanks  to  doughty  John 
Adams,  the  fishing  interests 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  though  at 
times  they  promised  to  be  a 
rock  upon  which  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  wrecked.  The 
treaty  of  1783  contained  this 
article  :  — 

''  It  is  agreed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  ^States  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right  — 

*'  ( I .)  To  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  the  Grand  banks  and 


all  the  other  banks 
of  Newfoundland ; 

"  (2.)  And  also  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ; 

"  (3.)  And  at  all 
other  places  in  the 
sea  where  the  in- 
'  '  habitants  of  both 
countries  used  at 
any  time  heretofore 
'     to  fish. 

"And   also   that 

;_V     the   inhabitants  of 

i(-  (x-KAN.  the   United    States 

shall  have  liberty  — 

"  (i.)  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such 

part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  the 

British    fishermen  shall  use    (but  not  to 

dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island)  ; 

"  (2.)  And  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America." 

Naturally  the  fishermen  were  rejoiced. 
There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  Palfrey 
which  shows  the  earnest  way  in  which 
New-Englanders  stood  by  those  interests. 
He  says  :  "P'orty  years  ago  I  was  so  situated 
as  to  know  uncommonly  well  the  habits 
of  different  classes  of  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Till  a  later  period 
than  this,  the  most  ceremonious  Boston 
feast  was  never  set  out  on  Saturday  (then 
the  common  dinner-party  day)  without 
the    dun-fish   at  one  end    of  the  table ; 


'.' ij  ("-  --- 
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abundance,  variety,  pomp  of  other  things, 
but  that  unfaihngly.  It  was  a  sort  of 
New  England  point  of  honor ;  and  luxu- 
rious Hvers  pleased  themselves,  over  their 
nuts  and  wine,  with  the  thought  that 
while  suiting  their  palates,  they  had  been 
doing  their  part  in  a  wide  combination  to 
maintain  the  fisheries  and  create  a  naval 
strength." 

As  the  colonies  had  adopted  special 
legislation  to  assist  the  fisheries,  so  the 
new  national  government  continued  to 
do  after  its  formation.  This  national 
legislation  began  in  1789  with  the  grant- 
ing of  a  system  of  bounties,  and  with 
modification  from,  time  to  time  this 
method  was  followed  down  to  the  treaty 
of  1854.  That  such  help  was  really 
needed,  the    earnings   of  the  fishermen 


of  that  day  clearly  show.  From  a  peti- 
tion from  the  people  of  Marblehead  it 
appears  that  the  average  earnings  of  the 
fishing  vessels  of  that  town  in  1787 
amounted  to  only  ^483  ;  the  next  year 
the  average  was  $456  ;  and  in  1789  they 
dropped  to  ^273.  The  expenses,  on  the 
other  hand,  averaged  $275  for  the  three 
years.  The  first  bounty  consisted  of  five 
cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  and  five  cents 
a  barrel  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and  a 
duty  of  fifty  cents  a  quintal  and  seventy- 
five  cents  a  barrel  was  imposed  on  im- 
ported fish.  The  next  year  the  bounties 
were  doubled,  but  in  1792  the  bounty  on 
dried  fish  was  discontinued,  and  a  specific 
allowance  was  made  to  vessels  exclusively 
engaged  in  cod  fishery  at  sea  four  months 
between  the  last  day  of  February  and  the 
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last  day  of  November.  Under  that  ar- 
rangement vessels  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  tons  were  to  receive  $1.50  a  ton;  and 
those  above  thirty  tons,  $2.50  a  ton.  I'he 
annual  allowance  to  any  one  vessel,  how- 
ever, was  limited  to  $1 70.  Of  this  bounty 
allowance,  three  eighths  went  to  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  and  the  remainder 
was  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
crew.  As  for  fishing  boats  under  twenty 
tons,  these  down  to  five  tons  were  to  re- 
ceive a  dollar  per  ton,  provided  they  had 


S/J^iis^^^/ 


SC,    REPAIRS 


brought  in  twelve  quintals  of  fish  per 
ton  during  the  year.  Until  1866  the 
legislation  following  was  along  this  line, 
the  changes  being  simply  a  shifting  of 
the  scale. 

In  the  mean  time,  hostilities  had  again 
broken  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  the  latter  maintained 
that  the  rights  enjoyed  by  American  fish- 
ermen under  the  treaty  had  been  for- 
feited. Our  government,  however,  in- 
sisted that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  a  unity, 


and  that  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Labrador  was  recognized  and  not 
created.  In  other  words,  the  treaty 
merely  defined  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  countries  and  the  rights  and 
duties  belonging  to  each,  and,  recogniz- 
ing independence,  it  was  permanent  and 
not  affected  by  the  suspension  of  friendly 
relations.  The  controversy  was  finally 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  1818.  Article  I. 
of  that  provided  :  — 

''And  the  United  States 
hereby  renounce  forever  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions not  included  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits." 
Attached  to  this  was  a 
proviso  that  our  fishermen 
might  enter  those  bays  and 
harbors  for  shelter,  or  to  re- 
pair damages,  or  to  purchase 
wood  and  obtain  water,  but 
"  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever." As  it  was  first  drafted, 
this  proviso  included  the  ob- 
taining of  bait  as  well  as 
wood  and  water.  In  order 
to  obtain  as  large  an  area  of 
H  I^^^^B  i^-shore  fishing  as  possible, 
V  |^B^9  however,  the  American  com- 
B.^^^Ml  i^issioners  consented  to  drop 
S''W^^^m  ^^^  words  "and  bait."  Thus 
was  sacrificed  what  has 
proven  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  for  the  fish- 
ermen. The  salient  features  of  the  treaty 
are  graphically  shown  on  page  235. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  England 
set  up  the  headland  theory,  that  is,  that 
the  excluded  waters  should  be  measured 
by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  head- 
land, across  bays  and  harbors,  and  that 
the  three-mile  shore  line  should  be  meas- 
ured outside  of  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
England  did  not  try  to  enforce  these  con- 
ditions, and  for  several  years  our  fisher- 
men sailed  and  fished  in  peace  under  the 
treaty.     Then  the  Canadian  government 
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Of  fishing.     \ 

Rights 

OF 

i 
American 

Fishermen. 

Other  than 
fishing. 

Rights 
Renounced. 

r  Any  liberty  tc 
\           bays,  ere 

In  the  deep  sea.  ["  i.  On  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from 

Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands. 

In  territorial  waters.  2.  On    the   western    and    northern    coasts   of 

Newfoundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon 
Islands. 
.  On  the  southern  shores  of  Magdalen 
Islands. 
On  the  coasts,  bays,  and  harbors  from  Mt. 
Joly,  on  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
through  Straits  of  Belle  Islands,  and 
thence  northward  indefinitely. 

To  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays  and  harbors  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
while  unsettled,  after  which  consent  of  the  inhabitants  and  owners 
must  be  obtained. 

To  enter  all  bays  and  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  repairing 
damages,  procuring  wood  and  water,  but  for  "  no  other  purposes 
whatever." 

Any  liberty  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  not  in  the  above  limits. 


began  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  con- 
vention as  it  interpreted  it ;  seizure  after 
seizure  of  American  fishing  vessels  was 
made,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  the  United 
States  had  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  dis- 
puted waters.  Out  of  this  situation  grew 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  under  the 
terms  of  which  Canada  opened  its  fish- 
eries to  us,  and  we  our  markets  to  it. 
But  so  one  sided  were  the  advantages  of 


Canadians  first  adopting  a  system  of  li- 
censing, and  afterwards  falling  back  upon 
the  treaty  of  18 18.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, was  changed  by  the  negotiation  and 
adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  This  instrument  was 
largely  a  revival  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1854,  and  by  it  our  fishermen 
secured  the  right  to  fish  within  the  shore 
line  of   Canada,  and  certain  other  privi- 


WAITING   FOR   THE  TIDE. 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    WALTER    L.    DEAN. 


this  that  the  treaty  was  terminated  March 
17,  1866,  pursuant  to  a  notice  given  by 
this  government  a  year  earlier.  The  old 
difficulties    then   broke    out    afresh,    the 


leges,  paying  for  them  $5,500,000,  while 
the  Canadians  were  given  free  access  to 
our  markets.  This  treaty  went  into  effect 
on  July  I,  1873,  and  was  to  continue  for 
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ten  years,  and  two  years  further  than  that 
after  either  government  gave  notice  to 
terminate  it.  As  soon  as  the  time  ex- 
pired, a  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  the  required  notice  for  the 
termination  of  the  fishery  articles.  This 
the  President  did,  and  on  July  i,  1885, 
they  were  abrogated,  and,  so  far  as  the 
fisheries  were  concerned,  we  were  again 
remitted  to  the  treaty  of  1818.  Efforts 
have  been  made  since  to  secure  a  new 
convention,    but    thus    far    have    failed. 

*  Most  of  the  following  illustrations  were  made  from 
photographs  from  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  John  R.  Neal 
&  Co.  at  the  World's  Fair. 


Party  politics  have 
entered  into  what 
was  formerly 
treated  as  a  na- 
tional, or  rather  in- 
ternational, ques- 
tion, and  compli- 
cated matters  so  far 
as  this  country  goes. 
In  no  branch  of 
industry  does  one 
find  more  of  ro- 
mance than  in  the 
fisheries,  and  in  no 
department  of  that 
are  there  so  much 
of  wild  adventure 
and  downright  dar- 
ing as  in  the  whale 
fishery.  We  of  to- 
day, with  our  coal 
oil  and  illuminating 
gas,  do  not  reahze 
the  part  which  the  whale  played  in  the 
economy  of  our  forefathers.  It  was  the 
oil  of  the  whale  which  furnished  them 
that  greatest  boon  of  mankind,  light. 
Not  that  they  were  without  light  before 
these  mammals  were  brought  to  their 
use,  but  the  light  which  the  tallow 
candle  afforded  was  as  much  inferior 
to  that  of  whale  oil  as  that  of  whale 
oil  is  to  gas  or  electricity.  Then  the 
plate  through  which  the  right  whale 
sifted  his  food,  known  to  commerce  as 
whalebone,  formed  one  of  the  finest  sub- 
stances which  nature  has  given  the  arts. 
Again,  the  toothed  whale  stored  sperma- 
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ceti  in  its  blunt  head,  and  its  teeth  fur- 
nished an  ivory  only  less  valuable  than 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  Ambergris, 
too,  secreted  in  their  intestines,  was  often 
thrown  out  to  float  on  the  sea,  and  in  it 
was  found  one  of  the  best  staying  ele- 
ments known  to  chemistry,  the  basis  of 
all  our  perfumes. 

Massachusetts  fishermen  did  not  create 
the  whaling  industry,  but  they  developed 
it  and  carried  it  to  a  point  which  made 
their    feats    the    wonder   of    the    world. 


a  short  time  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  writes  :  "  The  first  proprietors 
of  this  island  [Nantucket],  or,  rather,  the 
first  founders  of  this  town,  began  their  ca- 
reer of  industry  with  a  single  whaleboat, 
with  which  they  went  to  fish  for  cod. 
The  small  distance  from  their  shores  at 
which  they  caught  it  enabled  them  soon 
to  increase  their  business;  and  those 
early  successes  first  led  them  to  conceive 
that  they  might  likewise  catch  the  whales, 
which    hitherto    sported    undisturbed   on 


t:irowin( 


Right  whales  had  been  captured  off  Cape 
Cod  and  Nantucket,  and  a  considerable 
business  had  grown  up  very  early  among 
the  colonists.  Small  open  boats  were 
used  in  their  capture,  and  the  industry 
was  wholly  a  shore  one.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  this  in  the  letters 
of  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur,  who 
visited  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard 


their  banks.  After  many  trials  and  sev- 
eral miscarriages,  they  succeeded  ;  thus 
they  proceeded,  step  by  step.  The  prof- 
its of  one  successful  enterprise  helped 
them  to  purchase  and  prepare  better  ma- 
terials for  a  more  extensive  one.  As 
these  were  extended  with  little  cost, 
their  profits  grew  greater.  The  south 
sides  of  the  island,  from  east  to  west,  were 
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divided  into  four  equal  parts ;  and  each 
part  was  assigned  to  a  company  of  six, 
which,  though  thus  separated,  still  carried 
on    their  business    in   common.     In    the 
middle  of  this  distance    they  erected   a 
mast,  provided  with  a  sufficient   number 
of  rounds,  and  near  it  they  built  a  tempo- 
rary  hut,  where    five    of    the    associates 
lived,  whilst  the  sixth,  from  his  high  sta- 
tion, carefully  looked   toward  the  sea  in 
order  to  observe  the  spouting 
of  the  whales.      As  soon  as      K 
any  were  discovered,  the  sen-      ^^ 
tinel   descended,  the   whale- 
boat  was  launched,  and   the 
company  went  forth  in  quest 
of  their  game.     It  may  appear 
strange  to  you  that  so  slender 
a    vessel    as    an    American 
whaleboat,  containing  six  di- 
minutive beings,  should  dare 
to  pursue   and    attack  in  its 
native    element    the    largest 
and  strongest  fish  that  nature 
has    created.      Yet    by    the 
exertions    of  an    admirable 
dexterity,  improved  by  a  long 
practice,  in  which  these  peo- 
ple   have    become    superior 
to    any   other  whalemen,  by 
knowing    the  temper  of  the 
whale  after   her    first   move- 
ment,   and    by    many    other 
useful  observations,  they  sel- 
dom failed  to  harpoon  it,  and 
to  bring  the  huge    leviathan 
on    the    shores.      Thus    they 
went  on,  until  the  profits  they 
made  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase larger  vessels  and  to  pursue  them 
farther   when    the    whales    quitted    their 
coast." 

That  certainly  is  the  historical  order 
of  the  development  of  the  industry,  even 
if  the  closing  sentence  is  not  exactly  the 
historical  sequence.  The  discovery  of 
spermaceti  whales  had  something  to  do 
with  that.  Spermaceti  whales  had  from 
time  to  time  been  discovered  dead  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was 
not  until  1712  that  the  first  living  one 
was  captured  by  Christopher  Hussey. 
Hussey  was  a  Nantucket  fisherman,  and 
had  gone  in  search  of  right  whales,  when 
he  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  blown  off 


shore  into  a  school  of  spermaceti  whales. 
He  killed  one  and  towed  it  to  the  shore. 
This  was  no  discovery  on  Hussey's  part, 
but  it  opened  up  a  new  prospect  for  the 
whale  fishery.  The  depleted  grounds 
near  shore  no  longer  retained  those 
hardy  men.  Starting  first  in  small  ves- 
sels of  thirty  tons  and  carrying  a  few 
hogsheads  for  a  six  weeks'  cruise,  the  busi- 
ness developed  and  expanded  with  won- 


PITCHING  FISH   ON   DECK. 

derful  rapidity,  until  Burke  could  truth- 
fully declare  in  Parhament :  "  Look  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New 
England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale 
fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among 
the  trembling  mountains,  and  behold 
them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen 
recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis' 
Straits,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them 
beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  of 
polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes, 
and  are  engaged  under  the  frozen  Ser- 
pent of  the  South.  Falkland  Island, 
which  seemed  too  remote  and  roman- 
tic an    object    for    the    grasp  of  natural 
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ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting  place 
in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry. 
Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  dis- 
couraging to  them  than  the  accumulated 
winter  of  both  poles.  We  know  that 
whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisher- 
ies. No  climate  that  is  not  a  witness  to 
their  toils." 

Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and  New 
London  became  names  that  w^ere  known 
the  world  over.  The  population  in  those 
parts  was  literally  divided  into  those  who 
were  away  on  whaling  voyages  and  those 
who  had  just  returned  and  were  making 
preparation  to  start  out  again.  The 
youth  who  had  not  doubled  "the  Cape" 
or  manned  a  longboat  was  a  rare  indi- 
vidual. The  old  song,  "  'Round  Cape 
Horn,"  was  hardly  an  exaggeration  :  — 

"  I  said,  '  I'll  let  your  fathers  know,' 
To  boys  in  mischief  on  the  lawn; 
They  all  replied,  -  Then  you  must  go 
'Round  Cape  Horn.' 

"  In  fact  I  asked  a  little  boy 

If  he  could  tell  where  he  was  born; 
He  answered,  with  a  mark  of  joy, 
'  'Round  Cape  Horn.'  " 

Gradually,  however.  New  Bedford  came 
to  the  front  as  the  centre  of  the  whale 
fishery  in    New    England,  as  Gloucester 


was  of  the  cod  fishery,  and  that  position 
it  has  retained  ever  since,  and    in    its 
long  wharves  now  deserted  or  only  half- 
tenanted,    in    its    timeworn    hulks    that 
have    carried    the    American    flag    into 
every  quarter    of   the    navigable  globe, 
and  in  the  sturdy  men  who  ac- 
companied   it    thither,    in     the 
shrunken    fleets    which    set    out 
now  each  year  from  its  harbor, 
one  can  read  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  industry.     Of  course 
there  are  patent  reasons  for  this 
decline,  and  they  are  largely 
of    an    economic    character. 
As  Starbuck  says,  the  whale 
fishery  has  declined  because 
of  the  scarcity  and  shyness  of 
the  whales,  the  extravagance 
of  fitting  out    and    refitting, 
the  character  of  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  ships,  and  the  introduction 
of  coal  oils.     Prior  to  1832  a  ship  with  a 
capacity  of  two  thousand   barrels  could 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  inside  of 
two  years  return  with  a, cargo  of  sperma- 
ceti oil.     The  same  ship  could  go  to  De- 
lago  or  Woolwich  Bay  and  secure  a  full 
stock  in  fifteen  months,  or  it  could  visit 
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Brazil  and  in  nine  months  return  with  a 
cargo  of  oil  peculiar  to  the  whales  off  that 
coast.  But  all  that  has  changed.  In  the 
years  following  1840  the  voyages  had  to 
be  longer,  the  risks  to  life  and  property 
greater,  and  the  chances  of  profit  less. 
And  each  succeeding  year  has  only  inten- 
sified this  condition.  In  figures,  this 
change  appears  in  the  fact  that  where  in 
1854  we  landed  76,696  barrels  of  sperm 
oil,  319,837  barrels 
of  whale  oil,  and 
3,445,200  pounds  of 
whalebone,  the 
catch  for  1892  only 
reached  12,944  bar- 
rels of  sperm  oil, 
13,382  barrels  of 
whale  oil,  and  369,- 
885  pounds  of 
whalebone. 

Originally,  the 
fisheries  occupied 
only  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  cod  and 
the  whale  were  pur- 
sued in  their  season, 
but  after  that  the 
fishermen  became 
farmers,  builders,  or 


laborers,  at  whatever  they  could  find  to 
do.  But  with  the  discovery  of  new  fish- 
ing grounds  and  new  methods  of  fishing, 
the  industry  soon  came  to  be  one  that 
could  be  prosecuted  the  whole  year  round. 
Indeed,  the  Grand  and  Western  banks 
fisheries  are  pursued  practically  from  Jan- 
uary to  January.  Some  of  the  vessels 
engaging  in  it  make  only  short  trips,  re- 
turning to  port  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
bring  their  catches  into  the  market  in 
fresh  condition.  Others  continue  on  the 
banks  until  they  have  full  cargoes,  dress- 
ing and  curing  their  fish  on  shipboard. 
Up  to  1775  small  sloops  were  about  the 
only  type  of  vessels  used  in  these  fish- 
eries ;  but  remarkable  advances  have 
since  been  made  in  size,  speed,  and  sea 
qualities.  Even  as  late  as  a  dozen  years 
ago  the  New  England  fleet  was  composed 
very  largely  of  wide,  sharp,  shallow 
schooners,  whose  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures were  broad  stems  and  flat  counters. 
As  a  rule,  too,  they  were  heavily  rigged, 
and  thoroughly  unsafe  in  rough  weather,  as 
the  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property  on 
the  treacherous  banks  bears  sad  proof. 
As  recently  as  1882,  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  change  in  the  design  of 
these  schooners,  and  four  years  later  it 
had  the  "  Grampus  "  built  as  a  model.  The 
''  Grampus  "was  deeper  and  wider  than  the 
prevailing  type,  and  its  advantages  were 
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SO  patent  that  owners  of  fishing  vessels 
needed  no  urging  to  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Commission.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  genius  of  Edward  Bur- 
gess and  other  designers,  who  turned  their 
attention  to  the  problem,  has  resulted  in 
a  revolution  in  the  New  England  fishing 
fleet,  giving  it  as  swift  and  beautiful  sail- 
ing fishing  vessels  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  And  that  their 
seaworthiness  has   been  correspondingly 


improved,  too,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
among  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  no  loss 
of  life  occurred  through  wreck  during  the 
season  of  1891-92. 

Early  in  February  the  Georges  fleet 
fits  away  for  its  first  trips.  These  boats 
are  usually  absent  from  port  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  fish  are  caught  largely  by 
hook  and  line,  and  each  man  keeps  tally 
on  his  work  by  cutting  out  the  tongues  of 
the  cod,  and  taking  them  to  the  skipper 
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for  record.  If  any  of  them  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  a  halibut,  as  often  proves 
the  case,  these  fish  are  marked  either  on 
the  head  or  tail  so  that  they  can  be  identi- 
fied later.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  each 
man's  halibut  are  weighed  separately  and, 
the  average  weight  of  the  cod  having 
been  obtained,  the  result  is  multipHed  by 
the  catch  of  each.  The  gross  proceeds 
are  subject  to  deductions  for  the  cost  nf 
bait  and  ice.  One  fourth  of  one  per  cent 
is  set  aside  by  Gloucester  boats  for  the 
widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  and  the  rest  is 
divided  between  the  crew  and  the  owners 
of  the  vessels. 

As  the  Georges  fisheries  wane  in  the 
spring,  the  mackerel  appears  in  the 
south.  The  fishermen  hasten  then  in 
that  direction  to  meet  the  schools  as 
they  come  north.  During  the  summer 
some  of  the  men  occupy  themselves  in 
the  shore  fisheries  off  the  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  coasts,  while  others  go  to 
the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  mackerel- 
ing,  each  man  packs  his  own  catch  in 
barrels  bearing  special  marks,  and  then 
on  the  completion  of  the  trip,  these  are 
weighed  separately  according  to  grade, 
and  each  member  is  credited  with  one 
half  his  catch,  after  making  deductions 
for  fuel,  cook,  etc.  To  one  interested 
in  wages,  and  especially  in  co-operation, 
there  is  a  rich  field  in  the  study  of  the 
system  of  division  on  these  fishing  ves- 
sels. Mr.  W.  B.  Weeden  declares  that 
the  best  form  of  the  co-operation  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  ever  accomplished  was  the 
method  of  whaUng  on  shares,  or  a  "lay," 
which  matured  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Roughly,  there  are  three  general  meth- 
ods of  fishing.  As  a  basis,  is  the  hook 
and  fine,  and  despite  the  fact  of  its  prim- 
itiveness,  27.7  per  cent  of  the  product 
and  43.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
New  England  catch,  according  to  the 
most  recent  returns  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, are  taken  in  that  way.  Later  Amer- 
ican fishermen  adopted  the  French  trawl, 
which  is  really  only  an  extension  of  the 
hand  lines.  These  consist  of  single  lines 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  short 
lines  and  baited  hooks  extending  from 
them  at  small  intervals.  These  trawls 
are  set  at  some  distance  from  the  vessel, 


and  have  to  be  tended  by  the  fishermen 
from  dories. 

It  is  in  tending  these  trawls  that  the 
greatest  losses  of  life  often  occur.  'Jlie 
dories  are  frail,  and  hardly  more  than  a 
cockleshell  on  the  rough  banks.  Coupled 
with  this  are  the  sudden  fogs,  which  shut 
down  off  Newfoundland  with  an  impene- 
trability which  is  almost  hopeless.  In 
such  cases  the  fishermen  are  often  unable 
to  find  their  way  back  to  their  vessels, 
or  they  are  run  down  by  some  passing 
steamer,  the  path  of  the  Atlantic  ships 
lying  directly  through  the  bank  fleet. 
For  those  so  caught,  it  may  mean  a 
helpless  drifting  about  for  days,  to  be 
picked  up,  perhaps,  by  some  chance 
ship,  or,  as  it  does  too  often,  the  entry  of 
the  fatal  "missing"  against  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  fisherman. 

Other  apparatus  used  include  the 
seine,  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
which  is  known  as  the  purse  seine,  —  and 
its  name  well  describes  its  character  and 
method  of  use  to  those  who  have  ever 
seen  an  old-fashioned  coin  purse.  Seines 
are  used  chiefly  for  the  capture  of  men- 
haden and  fish  which  are  sold  at  com- 
paratively low  prices  for  manufacture 
into  oil  and  fertilizer.  Then,  besides 
these,  there  are  nets,  weirs,  traps,  and 
pots.  There  has  been  a  rather  remark- 
able development  of  the  pound-net,  weir, 
and  trap  fishery  in  certain  sections  of 
New  England  since  the  abrogation  of 
the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington 
treaty.  This  is  largely  due,  without 
doubt,  to  the  demand  for  bait  caught  on 
our  own  shores.  But  it  has  brought  one 
thing  that  is  of  gain,  and  that  is  the 
profitable  utilization  of  certain  products 
for  food  purposes  that  have  heretofore 
been  accounted  of  no  value. 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  which,  by 
the  way,  covers  the  returns  for  1889,  the 
various  fisheries  for  food  fish  conducted 
by  New  England  yielded  ^6,570,610  ;  the 
fisheries  for  oysters,  clams,  and  other 
mollusks,  $1,907,811  ;  the  fisheries  for 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  other  crustaceans, 
$837,301  ;  the  fishery  for  menhaden, 
$395,167  ;  and  the  fisheries  for  whales 
and  seals,  $837,073.  But  the  fishing 
industry   no    longer    includes    only   the 
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catching  and  selling  of  fresh,  dried;  or 
salted  fish.  There  are  immense  canning 
establishments,  valuable  and  extensive 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fer- 
tilizers, and  large  transportation  interests. 
The  following  tables  show  the  conditions 
of  the  industry  at  the  present  time  and  ten 
years  earlier,  the  first  figures  under  each 
head  being  for  1889  and  the  second  for 
1879.  The  first  table  relates  to  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  industry, 
the  vessels  engaged  in  it,  both  for  fish- 
eries and  transportation,  and  the  value  of 
them. 

VESSELS. 


State. 

Persons 

Em- 
ployed. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Maine 

14,129 
'11,071 

408 
^574 

13,136.67 
115,529.66 

#599,165 
1598,892 

N.H 

365 
414 

15 

23 

588.05 
1,019.05 

32,000 
51,500 

Mass 

17,238 
20,117 

836 
1,007 

59,259-30 
81,080.49 

3,098,345 
3,171,189 

R.  Island . . 

1,757 
2,310 

69 
92 

1,484.79 
2,502.77 

196,950 
191,850 

Connecticut 

3047 
3,^31 

214 

291 

5,269.68 
9,215-95 

525,550 
514,050 

The  second  table  relates  to  the  capital 
invested  in  the  outfit  of  these  vessels  and 

^  The  first  figures  are  from  the  returns  of  1890,  and  are 
for  the  year  1889.  The  second  are  from  the  census  of  1880, 
and  are  for  the  year  1879. 


the  shore  property,  such  as  canning  fac- 
toriesj  oil  works,  etc.,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  industry  to  each  of  the  states. 


State. 


Maine 

N.  H 

Mass 

R.  Island... 
Connecticut 


Value  of 
Outfit. 


$638,151 
'934,593 

33,390 
60,385 

2,550,444 
3,528,925 

146,202 
138,733 

243,384 
375,535 


Capital  ano 

Shore 

Property. 


$1,415,108 
4,562,235 

43,100 
89,800 

7043,407 
7,282,600 

614,283 

204,850 

1,959,305 
457,850 


Value  of 

FlSHEKIES. 


$2,111,206 
'2,742,571 

88.511 
170,034 

5,858,274 
7,959,760 

935,144 
696,814 

1,557,506 
933,242 


It  is  true  that  the  relative  importance 
of  the  fishing  industry  has  decreased ; 
but  it  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
New  England.  It  continues  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  recruiting  a  naval  force 
or  manning  a  merchant  ship.  Of  the 
15,122  men  engaged  in  the  vessel  fisher- 
ies, 11,841  were  Americans,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  native  stock  still  flourishes 
in  that  field.  Possibly  with  changes  in 
taste  and  drift  in  other  directions,  the 
fisheries  cannot  be  developed  much  be- 
yond their  present  point.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  what  the  fishermen  most  want 
now  is  to  be  protected  in  the  clear  rights 
which  are  theirs  under  the  treaty  of  1818, 
and  then  to  be  left  alone. 


EXPERIENCES   DURING   MANY   YEARS. 

By  Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillaber. 


VII.  —  Con  tin  ued. 


HOW  varied  the  scenes  and  incidents 
were  that  I  encountered  in  my  soli- 
tary journeyings  !  Companionship 
might  have  prevented  my  seeing  many 
of  them.  From  grave  to  gay,  in  constant 
succession,  they  greeted  me,  demonstrat- 
ing all  the  human  attributes,  the  generous, 
the  polite,  the  pious,  the  morose,  the 
profound,  the  selfish,  the  sedate,  the 
singular, — each  class  presenting  its  repre- 


sentatives on  the  railroad  train,  forming 
a  shrewd  study  for  acute  observers. 

One  incident  of  a  humanely  impromptu 
character  I  witnessed  on  my  way  from 
Cleveland  to  Detroit.  An  old  lady  of 
about  sixty  years,  and  the  child  of  her 
buried  daughter,  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
old  lady's  son  to  meet  him  at  Cleveland, 
but  on  arriving  he  was  not  there  to  re- 
ceive    them.      She    was    compelled     to 
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return,  but  had  spent  all  her  money. 
However,  the  superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  road  gave  her  a  pass ; 
and  Conductor  Clark,  a  generous  and  kind 
soul,  told  her  story  to  two  young  ladies, 
who  immediately  passed  through  all  the 
cars,  reciting  in  a  touching  manner  the 
old  lady's  sorrows,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  goodly  amount  in  their  hands,  col- 
lected from  the  passengers.  It  conveyed 
a  better  moral  than  thousand-mile  dis- 
cussions upon  polemics  or  politics. 

Another  scene  at  Dunleith  deeply  af- 
fected me.  We  crossed  the  Mississippi 
from  Dubuque  to  Dunleith  in  an  immense 
steamer,  now  superseded  by  a  bridge,  to 
take  cars  upon  an  Illinois  road;  The 
rear  car  of  the  train  had  been  locked, 
and  we  were  admitted  just  as  the  whistle 
sounded.  There  were,  however,  several 
people  there,  who  seemed  to  wear  an  ex- 
pression of  trouble  and  anxiety,  which  of 
course  I  could  not  account  for.  Soon  as 
the  train  began  to  move,  a  very  sweet, 
womanly  voice  began  to  sing,  — 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame." 

It  was  SO  unexpected,  so  plaintive,  so 
heartbroken  in  the  tone,  that  I  could  but 
turn  to  regard  the  singer,  who  occupied 
the  rear  seat.  She  was  apparently  just 
out  of  her  teens,  with  a  very  intellectual 
head  and  face,  but  pale  as  death,  and  her 
eyes  were  wild  as  she  gazed  up  at  the 
lamp  in  the  car,  beckoning  it,  as  though 
the  prayer  she  sung  had  reference  to  the 
beings  she  adjured  in  the  closing  verse. 
There  was  no  sign  of  cognizance,  no 
speculation  in  her  eyes,  and  the  suspicion 
that  she  was  insane  was  confirmed  by 
her  presently  striking  into  a  tune  of  an- 
other character,  and  from  that  to  others, 
until  it  appeared  that  she  must  have  ex- 
hausted the  range  of  common  melody ; 
but  while  she  sung,  whether  merry  or 
sad,  her  face  wore  the  same  deathly,  ex- 
pressionless look.  A  sister  was  with  her. 
I  knew  she  was  a  sister  by  her  patient  as- 
siduity and  the  tenderness  that  marked 
her  manner. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  poor 
girl  was  on  her  way  to  the  insane  asylum 
at  Jacksonville.  In  the  same  car  was  a 
big,  burly  fellow,  an  Irishman,  bound  for 


the*  same  destination,  —  cause,  delirium 
tremens,  —  and  his  eccentricities  were 
more  provocative  of  laughter  than  of  pity. 
But  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  sympa- 
thy there  was  between  the  two  demented 
ones.  Though  they  apparently  took  no 
heed  of  what  others  said  around  them, 
each  was  alive  to  the  other,  and  would  re- 
spond with  a  sort  of  irrational  politeness 
to  the  incoherences  uttered. 

The  immigrant  families  going  West 
were  very  interesting  subjects  for  study, 
and  I  must  here  give  credit  to  the  women 
for  their  superior  tact,  perseverance,  and 
care  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  travel. 
The  ''head  of  the  family,"  with  lordly  un- 
concern, would  walk  into  the  car  with  his 
rifle  on  his  arm,  while  the  mother  fol- 
lowed with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  sev- 
eral other  children  clinging  to  her  skirts, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  the  numerous 
bundles  and  boxes  such  as  women  alone 
know  the  use  of.  She  seemed  to  have 
an  eye  to  everything, —  the  children,  the 
traps,  the  baggage,  and  the  husband, — 
and  it  appeared  to  be  no  forced  or  un- 
natural responsibility.  Any  one  to  look 
at  her  would  know  it  was  all  right,  that  it 
had  been  specially  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence that  she  should  assume  direction. 
In  the  night  the  husband  was  undisturbed 
by  the  calls  of  querulous  and  weary 
children.  The  mother,  even  in  her 
sleep,  would  hear  them,  and  her  hand 
was  always  ready  to  minister  to  them. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  the  palace  and 
sleeping  cars,  and  sometimes  the  cars 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  nursery, 
two  seats,  turned  face  to  face,  forming 
sleeping  accommodations  for  half  a 
dozen,  while  sundry  tin  dippers  and 
other  mysterious  vessels  occupied  places 
on  the  stove. 

The  father  was  generally  away  in 
some  corner  guarding  his  rifle  that  it 
might  not  go  off  without  his  sublime  per- 
mission. From  observing  several  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  I  was  more  strongly 
impressed  than  ever  by  the  influence  of 
the  true  woman  upon  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  speculated  whether  if  it  could  be  seen 
as  plainly  elsewhere  as  in  railroad  cars,  it 
might  not  prove  that  in  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  cases  the  success  of  a  man's 
life  was  not  attributable  to  the  care  and 
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sagacity  of  the  woman,  who  by  inteUigent 
counsel,  actuated  by  a  right  ambition, 
gave  direction  to  effort  that  should  end 
in  prosperity. 


For  two  winters  I  was  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  trains,  from  December  un- 
til March,  —  which  reminds  me  of  the 
reply  given  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin  to  one 
who  asked  him  if  he  did  not  "live  on 
the  cars."  "No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  the 
cars  live  on  me."  But  I  was  exempt 
from  an  entire  draft  upon  a  limited 
exchequer,  through  the  courtesy  of  rail- 
road managements,  with  kindly  com- 
mendation thrown  in,  that  assured  me 
many  private  hospitalities.  John  G. 
Saxe  was  especially  favored  in  this  par- 
ticular. He  had  passes  over  all  the 
great  Western  railroads,  but  once  he 
found  himself  on  a  line  where  he  had  not 
the  essential  pasteboard.  He  took  a 
handful  of  passes  from  his  pockets  and 
arranged  them  in  his  hand  like  a 
"deck"  of  cards,  and  when  the  conductor 
came  along,  Saxe  said,  "Mr.  Conductor, 
do  you  play  euchre?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Well,  what  should  you  say  to  a 
hand  like  that?"  holding  up  his  passes. 
The  conductor  looked  at  them  a  moment, 
and  said,  laughing  heartily,  "  I  should  say, 
Pass,"  and  went  on  punching  tickets. 

I  never  met  with  an  accident  nor  had 
any  interruption  beyond  getting  snowed 
in  once  in  Pennsylvania.  I  had  been  to 
Scranton,  and  on  my  return  stopped  over 
night  at  Wilkesbarre,  off  the  main  road 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  snowed  vio- 
lently in  the  morning  when  I  embarked 
on  the  train  at  Kingston,  and  increased 
with  every  mile  we  rode.  We  had  but 
one  car  attached  to  the  engine,  and  the 
elemental  spite  seemed  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  necessity.  The  wind  whistled 
dismally  round  the  ventilators,  and  the 
snow  dashed  against  the  glass  as  if  anx- 
ious to  get  in.  It  threatened  the  hopes 
of  those  who  wished  to  reach  New  York 
that  night,  due,  per  guide,  at  5.20  p.  m.  ; 
but  we  chatted  and  laughed  in  an  attempt 
to  kill  our  fears,  the  snow  all  the  while 
working  away  vigorously  to  throw  "  heaps 
of  trouble  in  our  path,"  and  succeeding 
too  well ;  for  when  we  arrived  at  Lehigh, 


running  up  a  grade  of  ninety  feet  to 
the  mile,  the  train  stopped.  The  wind 
seemed  to  shriek  with  laughter  at  its  tri- 
umph, and  shook  the  car,  as  sometimes  a 
strong  boy  will  a  trap  with  a  rat  in  it. 
With  another  locomotive,  to  which  in  a 
short  time  still  another  was  added,  the 
drift  was  attacked,  but  it  was  an  impas- 
sable barrier.  Then  came  forth  men 
armed  with  shovels  from  invisible  habita- 
tions, and  incontinently  pitched  in,  with 
little  better  result. 

All  day  long  did  we  "  back  and  fill,"  to 
use  a  sea  term,  the  snow  swirling  upon  us 
in  angry  drift,  and  filling  the  path  nearly 
as  soon  as  cleared  out.  We  had  eaten 
nothing  since  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
prospect  of  famine  was  very  evident. 
But  at  "  Tobyhanna  "  we  were  told,  if 
we  could  reach  it,  there  were  refresh- 
ments awaiting  us.  This  place  I  had 
noticed  while  passing  through.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  few  houses  and  a  hotel,  and  I 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  summer 
residence  of  Laura  Keene,  and  I  re- 
membered that  a  little  farther  on  was 
Paradise  Valley,  the  resort  of  Joe  Jeffer- 
son in  the  vacation  season.  I  thought  if 
Tobyhanna  should  fail  us,  we  might  find 
rest  in  Paradise,  though  a  discouraging 
rumor  arose  that  there  was  a  case  of 
smallpox  in  Paradise. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  snow  and 
wind  suddenly  abated,  and  the  drift  was 
mastered.  Every  heart  yearned  for 
Tobyhanna.  Our  trust  in  Tobyhanna 
had  not  been  misplaced,  for  upon  arriv- 
ing there  the  benevolent  conductor  — 
Heaven  bless  him  !  —  came  in  with  a 
basket  full  of  hot  biscuits,  and  another 
benefactor  with  hot  coffee,  and  we  took  our 
lunch,  and  new  heart.  We  were  informed 
that  a  statement  of  our  predicament  had 
been  telegraphed  on,  to  some  now-for- 
gotten place  —  that  ever  I  should  forget 
the  place  !  —  to  have  a  supper  provided 
for  us  on  our  arrival  there.  We  found  a 
sumptuous  repast  spread,  and  partook  of 
it  with  grateful  hearts. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
soulless  corporations.  This  may  be  the 
rule,  but  to  this  day  I  declare  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
is  the  exception.  The  getting  "  snowed 
up  "  was  a  new  emotion,  and  formed  a 
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most  interesting  episode  of  travel,  more 
interesting,  however,  than  amusing,  I 
admit.  There  was,  though,  much  private 
fun  in  it,  forming  a  general  jollity  that 
nobody  but  people  situated  as  we  were 
can  understand. 


I  was  counting  up,  the  other  day,  the 
number  of  towns  I  had  slept  in.  It  was 
some  over  two  hundred,  and,  though  not 
all  related  to  those  eventful  winters,  I 
was  set  to  thinking  of  some  of  my  ex- 
periences regarding  beds,  a  topic  to  v/hich 
I  have  previously  alluded,  without  com- 
ment. A  chapter  might  be  written  upon 
the  subject  as  important  as  Sterne's 
chapter  upon  "placquet  holes,"  which,  by 
the  way,  never  was  written,  and  I  think  I 
will  allow  the  reminiscence  of  my  ex- 
perience to  subside  in  a  paragraph. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  two  things  in  creation 
are  precisely  alike.  The  fact  eminently 
holds  good  with  regard  to  beds.  Some  of 
our  distinguished  lecturers,  in  writing  the 
terms  of  their  engagement  to  lyceum 
committees,  were  very  particular  to  name, 
as  a  part  of  the  conditions,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  a  warm  room,  and  the 
sort  of  bed  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
But  he  that  went  without  any  pre-arrange- 
ment  had  to  take  what  the  chances 
afforded  him,  and  tumble  into  any 
arrangement  called  a  bed,  whether  to  his 
fancy  or  not.  He  was  dumped  one  night 
into  feathers,  and  was  almost  smothered 
in  the  downy  deep  ;  again,  a  day's  journey 
beyond,  he  stretched  his  weary  hmbs 
upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  cross  betwixt 
a  plank  and  a  load  of  hay.  Still  again  he 
found  himself  upon  a  bed  stuffed  with 
cotton ;  and  thus  he  changed  from  hair 
to  feathers,  alternating  with  the  cotton. 
But  my  own  experience  brought  me  in 
contact  with  what  must  have  been  a  new 
description  of  bed.  It  was  most  unques- 
tionably a  wire- gauze  bed,  plump  in  its 
seeming,  but  so  cold  that  Dr.  Kane  at  the 
north  pole  could  not  have  suffered  more 
than  I  did.  Besides,  the  sheets  were  a  little 
damp,  and  I  know  there  could  have  been 
no  greater  sufferer  than  myself  this  side 
of  Siberia.  There  were  different  odors 
about  beds, — the  oily,  the  smoky,  and  the 
sweet, — the  latter  not  too  common, — and 


the  mouldy  that  had  a  strange  smell  of 
mortality  about  them,  which  provoked 
alarming  queries  in  one's  mind  as  to  what 
use  those  very  sheets  might  have  been 
put  to,  and  induced  dreams  of  ghouls, 
and  churchyards,  and  hideous  things, 
that  made  one  wake  up  shuddering  and 
fancy  weights  on  his  eyelids,  and  shovel- 
fuls of  earth  upon  his  heart. 


One  incident  that  occurred  at  St.  Louis 
I  must  narrate,  although  it  did  not  turn 
out  exactly  in  my  favor.  I  met  friends 
there  who  were  eager  to  show  me  atten- 
tion, one  of  whom  proffered  me  a  ride, 
which  I  accepted  willingly,  as  it  would 
give  me  a  better  opportunity  for  seeing 
the  city ;  but  when  the  stud  was  brought, 
I  found,  to  my  dismay,  that  it  v.^as  a  high- 
mettled  beast,  far  beyond  the  quiet 
equine  I  had  anticipated.  I  mounted 
the  seat  with  misgiving,  and  my  driver,  a 
gentleman  of  sportive  tastes,  suggested 
that  we  should  go  to  "The  Abbey," 
wherever  that  might  be,  to  which  I  as- 
sented with  entire  indifference ;  and  as 
I  didn't  know  I  didn't  care,  the  danger 
of  getting  smashed  seeming  as  likely  at 
one  place  as  another,  and  I  was  in  for 
it.  I  had  never  driven  behind  such  an 
antic  steed  before.  He  dashed  along 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  I  held 
on  with  an  inward  protest,  though  I  made 
no  outward  sign  of  fear,  and  my  compan- 
ion had  no  consciousness  of  my  trepi- 
dation. The  way  to  "The  Abbey"  lay 
across  a  wide  causeway  dividing  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  over  which  we  passed  to 
our  destination,  a  few  miles  outside  of  St. 
Louis. 

We  arrived  safely,  and  I  found  "  The 
Abbey  "to  be  a  handsome  race  course, 
where  we  were  the  only  visitors.  I  de- 
clined the  privilege  of  driving  the  horse 
around  the  ring,  and,  as  I  pretended  a 
wish  to  study  his  fine  points,  I  alighted 
and  stood  lugubriously,  assuming  to  ad- 
mire the  courser  as  he  made  the  circuit 
under  my  friend's  rein. 

We  made  but  a  brief  stay,  and  started 
upon  our  return,  when,  about  half-way 
across  the  causeway,  we  met  a  half-dozen 
teams  coming  at  full  speed,  their  drivers 
yelling  frantically,  which  filled  the  measure 
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of  my  fears  to  the  brim.  A  collision 
with  us  seemed  inevitable,  and  as  they 
neared  us  my  friend  veered  towards  the 
water  to  avoid  them,  our  off  wheels  sink- 
ing perceptibly  into  the  soft  gravel,  when, 
without  being  conscious  of  what  1  was  do- 
ing, I  instinctively  reached  forward  and 
seized  the  rein,  drawing  our  steed  and 
vehicle  directly  into  the  water,  which 
might  be,  as  far  as  I  knew,  as  deep  as 
the  Atlantic,  though  it  merely  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  buggy. 

I  was  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
ludicrousness  of  my  act  by  the  deri- 
sive shouts  of  the  other  drivers,  and  the 
intense  mortification  of  my  companion. 
I  then  confessed  my  hidden  terror  as  my 
apology,  which  he  accepted  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner,  but  which  showed  plainly 
how  keenly  his  pride  had  been  disturbed. 
He  had  supposed  that,  hailing  from  Bos- 
ton, the  love  of  horse-flesh  had  been  es- 
pecially cultivated  there,  and  my  as- 
sumed satisfaction  with  his  arrangements 
had  deceived  him.  But  whatever  his 
private  opinion  may  have  been  concern- 
ing the  weakness  I  had  confessed,  he 
grew  good-natured  as  he  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  when  we  reached  the 
Planters'  Hotel  we  compromised  the 
situation  and  parted  the  best  of  friends. 
I  do  value  fa^t  horses  highly,  and,  as  I 
read  of  their  grand  exploits,  wish  I  had  a 
stable  full  of  such  —  to  sell. 


After  the  two  winters  I  abandoned  the 
lecture  field  to  those  of  more  vigorous 
constitution  than  my  own,  and  settled 
down  to  quiet,  congenial  duties  at  home. 
These  duties  comprehended  the  whole 
field  of  Boston  incidents  and  places  round 
about,  and  under  Mr.  Clapp's  wise  su- 
pervision no  limit  was  prescribed  to  my 
effort.  Mr.  Clapp  was  a  model  editor,  in- 
dependent and  decided,  and  though  an 
ardent  Republican,  did  not  spare  his 
friends  when  he  saw  them  in  the  wrong. 
I  never  knew  one  who  dared  meet  an 
issue  so  squarely,  or  more  firmly  contend 
for  what  he  conceived  to  be  right.  His 
province  was  to  control  and  guide  the 
paper,  mine  but  auxiliary,  though  an 
abundant  scope  was  allowed  and  encour- 
aged.    It  was  a  happy  family^  with  but 


one  object,  and  that  to  make  the  Gazelle 
distinguished.  It  was  the  only  Sunday 
paper  in  the  field,  the  S^ dtinel  (which 
had  but  a  brief  existence  under  the  man- 
agement of  Major  Ben.  Perley  Poor)  be- 
ing the  only  competitor.  The  Sunday 
Herald  was  first  issued  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore Mr.  Clapp  sold  the  Gazette,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Boston  Jouni'il,  where  he 
has  shown  his  aptness  and  ability  as 
manager  in  a  larger  capacity. 

I  had  rare  facilities  allowed  me,  while 
on  the  Gazette,  for  summerings,  likewise, 
on  pleasant  occasions,  which  involved 
clam-bakes,  picnics,  hotel  openings, 
harbor  excursions,  yacht  sailing,  river 
fishing,  private  visitations,  camp  meet- 
ings, and  a  large  ct  cetera  of  other  festivi- 
ties prompted  by  the  season.  One  of 
the  most  noted  of  these  was  my  first  visit 
to  the  White  Mountains,  previous  to  the 
war,  in  company  with  Abel  A.  Adams  — 
dear  friend  and  companion  of  those 
happy  days — and  William  P.  Hill,  son 
of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill.  We  made  a  wide 
circuit, —  New  York  City,  Hudson  River, 
Saratoga,  the  first  real  resting  place, 
and  my  first  introduction  to  the  waters. 
As  we  approached  Saratoga,  my  com- 
panions were  filled  with  anticipations  of 
the  treat  in  reserve  for  them  at  "  the 
springs."  Until  this  feeling  set  in,  they 
had  indulged  in,  and  given  expression  to, 
their  different  fancies.  Adams  was  a 
great  lover  of  nature,  his  bright  and 
cheerful  mind  in  constant  sympathy  with 
the  beauties  everywhere  displayed.  Hill 
was  of  a  more  practical  turn,  and 
measured  every  scene  of  river  or  moun- 
tain with  an  idea  as  to  how  much  water 
was  contained  in  the  one,  and  the 
number  of  tons  comprised  in  the  other. 
He  would  almost  give  the  amount  in 
gallons  or  pounds  by  some  calculation 
satisfactory  to  himself.  Though  differing 
in  some  respects,  they  were  unanimous 
on  the  water  question. 

The  United  States  Hotel  was  then  the 
principal  hostelry  of  Saratoga,  and  thither 
we  were  taken  by  a  circumambient  hack- 
man,  and  three  immortal  autographs  were 
inscribed  on  the  books,  written  by  one  of 
the  party.  After  a  little  preparatory 
toilet,  the  procession  formed  for  the 
Congress  Springs,  whose   coveted  waters 
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were  drawn  up  by  a  boy  with  four  glasses 
on  a  -tripod,  and  my  two  longing  friends 
immediately  indulged,  accomplishing 
three  glasses  each.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  present,  waiting  the  con- 
venience of  the  perspiring  boy,  who 
dispensed  the  fluid  freely,  but  with  a 
dime  contingent.  People  really  grow  to 
love  this  beverage,  and  don't  make  wry 
faces  when  they  drink  it.  One  mouthful 
assured  me  that  I  was  not  destined  to 
the  delight  my  associates  enjoyed. 
People  wondered  that  I  didn't  like  it, 
and  looked  at  me  as  a  hospitable  New- 
Zealander  might  be  presumed  to  look 
upon  a  guest  who  could  not  join  in  a 
feast  of  whale  blubber. 

We  visited  other  springs  of  different 
chemical  properties,  and  I  was  told  by  a 
reliable  citizen  of  the  place  that  the 
religious  and  sDcial  divisions  of  society 
were  sustained  by  the  divisions  existing 
in  the  water.  He  said  that  the  stringent 
sectarians,  and  those  of  a  hard  and  un- 
bending nature,  always  preferred  the  Con- 
gress iodine  water,  but  those  of  a  more 
liberal  character  "went  in  for  the  others  !" 

After  indulging  to  "the  top  of  our 
bent,"  or  the  bent  of  those  who  liked  it, 
we  took  cars  for  Moieau,  ejt  route  for 
Lake  George.  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing upon  the  rapid  changes  in  life  :  "  We 
are  here  to-day,  and  in  an  hour  we  are 
at  Moreau."  At  Moreau  we  took  stage 
for  a  ride  over  the  scenes  of  prominent 
events  in  the  old  French-Indian  wars,  upon 
which  our  didactic  companion  discoursed 
in  the  most  eloquent  manner,  and  in- 
vested the  occasion  with  such  a  spell 
that  the  echoes  which  responded  to  our 
voices  seemed  like  voices  speaking  from 
the  bloody  past.  The  air  was  full  of 
thought,  and  the  hour  became  imbued 
with  such  a  reminiscential  feeling  that 
it  seemed  as  though  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  were  at  our  elbows,  pouring 
into  our  waiting  ears  the  tales  of  long  ago. 
But  interest  waned  with  the  growing 
darkness,  and  I  fell  asleep  with  the  im- 
pression that  Gen.  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm was  on  the  coach-box  driving, 
that  Col.  Williams  and  Baron  Dieskan 
were  my  fellow-passengers,  and  that  the 
faithful  old  Indian,  Hendrick,  who  fell 
on  the  route  which  we  were  taking,  was 


smoking  a  pipe  sitting  astride  a  trunk 
on  behind. 

Lake  George  was  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  me.  Bordered  by  high  hills, 
it  seemed  a  mirror  in  a  great  frame. 
One  of  these  hills  rose  beyond  the  lake 
directly  in  front  of  the  Lake  House,  — 
a  formidable  pile.  "  There,"  said  our 
statistical  companion,  "  if  it  were  not  for 
that  hill,  every  drop  of  this  water  would 
go  down  the  Hudson  River."  Were  the 
farmers  to  realize  this  fact,  I  thought 
what  a  continual  anxiety  there  would  be 
among  them.  We  stayed  long  enough 
to  compare  its  beauties,  and  then  took 
steamboat  for  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
Champlain. 

We  found  Ticonderoga  considerably 
out  of  repair,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by 
our  voluble  companion,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  its  history  rehearsed.  The  story 
is  comprehended  in  a  little  account  of  the 
taking  of  the  fort  by  Ethan  Allen,  told 
me  by  a  native  :  — 

"  Sez  Ethan,  '  When  the  gineral  asked 
me  what  I'd  take,  says  I,  "I'll  take  Ti- 
conderoga. There's  them  Connecticut 
fellows  laying  round  loose,  and  I  guess 
we'll  go  over  and  try  their  pluck."  So  we 
went  over  to  old  Ti,  in  the  most  all- 
fired  storm  you  ever  see,  and  when  we 
got  to  the  walls,  we  found  the  sentry  had 
all  gone  into  the  boxes  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rain.  So  we  put  up  our 
ladders,  and  before  the  guard  had  a 
chance  to  say,  "  Who's  there?"  we'd 
nabbed  the  hull  of  'em.  Then  says  I  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  "  You  go  up 
and  tell  the  governor  that  the  devil  is  to 
pay  down-stairs,  and  if  he  objects  to 
coming  down  handsomely  and  giving  in, 
I'll  come  up  to  him."  So  the  man  went 
up,  and  the  governor  came  to  the  win- 
dow in  his  shirt.  "Who's  that?  "  said  he. 
"It's  me,"  said  I.  "  Who'n  thunder  are 
you?"  said  he.  "  Ethan  Allen  of  Ver- 
mont," said  I,  "and  you'd  better  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  because  you've 
got  to  surrender."  "  Surrender,"  said  he, 
"by  what  authority?  "  "In  the  name  of 
the  continental  Jehovah,"  said  I,  "and 
the  American  Congress" ;  and  he  caved 
right  in.'  " 

Leaving  "OldTi,"  we  took  steamer 
on     Lake     Champlain,     passed    Crown 
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Point  in  a  thunder-storm,  had  a  ghmpse 
of  Burhngton,  Vt.  (one  of  the  most 
charming  cities  in  the  world),  and  then 
sped  on  to  Rouse's  Point,  where  we  were 
to  take  cars  for  Montreal. 

This  Point  I  had  visited  years  before, 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  I 
had  arrived  late  at  night,  on  a  lecture 
tour,  and  having  been  told  that  a  hotel 
existed  over  the  track,  I  resolved  to  re- 
main there,  all  the  other  passengers  going 
elsewhere,  and  the  cars  were  run  out  of 
the  station.  It  was  dark  as  Erebus,  but 
at  last  I  detected  a  dim  light  across  the 
track  and  made  for  it,  feeling  my  way 
with  my  cane.  It  came  from  a  sort  of 
baggage  office,  and  I  found  a  person 
there  sitting  by  a  post,  readmg  a  paper 
by  a  "lantern  dimly  burning,"  of  whom 
I  asked  how  I  could  get  into  the  hotel. 

"  By  the  door  is  as  good  a  way  as 
any,"  he  replied  gruffly,  without  turning 
his  head.  A  postern  door,  near  by,  sud- 
denly opened,  and  I  saw  the  way,  which  I 
improved,  though  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  outside,  so  ifar  as  comfort  was 
concerned. 

We  had  now  arrived  in  the  steamer  at 
night,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  look 
for  that  office,  and  there  it  was  in  its 
remote  corner  just  as  I  remembered  it, 
with  the  light  still  burning.  I  crept 
along  and  looked  in  through  the  glass 
pane  in  the  door,  and,  just  as  I  expected, 
there  were  the  individual,  the  post,  the 
newspaper  and  the  lantern,  just  as  they 
were  before.  I  did  not  speak  to  the  man, 
but  I  felt  he  was  the  victim  of  merciless 
destiny ;  a  modified  type  of  the  ancient 
Prometheus,  with  the  liver  complaint, 
which  accounted  for  his  bile. 

I  have  a  scrap-book  full  of  notes  about 
Montreal,  which  however  I  shall  not  draw 
upon.  I  found  it  a  delightful  city,  but 
depending  upon  ourselves  for  enjoyment 
we  made  no  test  of  its  hospitality.  A 
worthy  cabman,  whom  we  chartered,  took 
us  everywhere,  and,  being  loquacious, 
nothing  was  omitted  that  might  count 
for  the  credit  of  Montreal.  A  visit  to  the 
Gray  Nunnery  I  make  an  exception  to 
the  general  reservation,  and  copy  it  al- 
most as  it  was  then  written  : — 

"Each  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  were 
told,  the  nuns  assembled  in  the  chapel,  for 


the  performance  of  their  religious  rites,  at 
which  all  who  chose  might  be  present. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  from  our  hotel 
brought  us  to  a  long,  low  range  of  old 
buildings,  which  was  the  nunnery,  a  hos- 
pital for  the  old  and  infirm  and  found- 
lings. It  is  back  from  the  street,  and  not 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  city.  We 
entered  and  were  directed  to  the  chapel, 
a  room  in  the  building  more  elegant  and 
spacious  than  we  had  expected  to  find. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  grand  altar  was  situated, 
which  was  most  elegantly  furnished.  In 
the  transept  were  paintings  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  on  one  side  was  a  life-size  rep- 
resentation of  the  crucifixion.  When  we 
entered  a  dozen  or  more  humble-looking 
people  were  on  their  knees  in  prayer. 
They  held  their  rosaries  in  their  hands, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  supplication  they 
kissed  the  Httle  crucifix  with  a  fervent 
kiss  that  sounded  over  the  whole  chapel. 

"At  twelve  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  chapel 
struck  three  times,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  procession  of  nuns  entered  two  by 
two,  numbering  about  fifty,  clothed  in 
gray.  Upon  reaching  the  railing  of  the 
altar,  the  whole  devoutly  knelt  in  the  aisle, 
and  commenced  chanting  the  '  Angelus.' 
Several  pauses  occurred  in  the  singing, 
during  each  of  which  the  sound  of  the 
bell  was  heard,  in  solemn  cadence,  lend- 
ing its  aid  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
ceremonial.  I  found  my  own  head  bowing 
in  sympathy  with  the  worshippers,  and  felt 
each  strain  that  swelled  in  grand  cadence 
through  the  hall  harmonize  with  my  own 
spirit.  The  service  was  brief,  and  at  its 
close  the  nuns  passed  out  as  they  had  en- 
tered. Their  faces  wore  an  expression 
of  great  benignity,  and  they  took  notice 
of  nothing  around  them,  absorbed  too 
much  by  the  devotional  spirit  to  feel 
aught  of  curiosity  as  to  surroundings." 

We  accompanied  an  aged  porter  on  a 
tour  of  investigation  through  the  various 
wards  of  the  nunnery.  One  was  devoted 
to  aged  men,  another  to  aged  women 
(both  sick  and  homeless),  a  third  to 
foundUngs  and  orphans.  Half  a  dozen 
nuns  were  at  play  with  the  children,  and 
a  merrier  group  I  never  looked  upon. 
There  was  a  pleasant  scene  enacting  in 
another  room,  which  we  were  privileged 
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to  gaze  upon  through  a  half-open  door. 
Two  nuns  formerly  belonging  there  had 
that  day  returned  from  some  far-away  re- 
gion, and  they  were  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  of  the  aged  inmates,  who  were 
chattering  in  most  uninteUigible  happi- 
ness. Their  language  was  French,  but  the 
gladness  upon  their  faces  was  perfectly 
intelligible. 

Dismissing  ourselves  from  the  old  por- 
ter with  the  bestowal  of  a  coin,  we  left  the 
nunnery,  deeply  impressed  with  what  we 
had  seen.  Here  was  a  great  benevolent 
work  conducted  quietly,  with  no  quarterly 
or  yearly  reports  of  progress,  but  a  life- 
long devotion  of  good  women,  ever  doing 
with  a  persistent  constancy  angelic  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 
A  ponderous  disquisition,  subsequently, 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  whole 
Catholic  policy  was  to  make  proselytes, 
failed  to  convince  me,  as  I  could  not 
possibly  see  of  what  use  the  old  man  or 
woman  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  could 
be  to  the  Catholic  community,  that  would 
pay  for  so  much  effort  expended  in  their 
proselyting. 

Leaving  Montreal  we  took  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  for  Gorham,  and  then  per 
stage  went  to  the  Glen  House,  measur- 
ing the  hills  with  our  eyes  as  we  went 
along.  We  passed  Madison,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  the  least  to  the  greatest,  —  Mount 
Washington,  —  which  overtopped  all  the 
rest.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  re- 
garding its  altitude,  seeming  in  my  com- 
parison but  little  higher  than  hills  I  had 
seen  of  less  exalted  fame.  This  was  at 
the  close  of  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday 
morning  Washington  seemed  ready  to 
court  my  criticism.  Mists  began  to 
gather  round  his  broad  shoulders,  and, 
expanding,  covered  up  the  associate 
mountains  completely,  leaving  his  peak 
alone,  as  if  suspended  from  above,  giving 
me  a  grand  assurance  of  his  superiority. 
I  shouted  my  delight  and  doffed  my  hat 
to  the  monarch  of  the  hills. 

A  party  determined  to  go  to  the  summit, 
our  companion  assuring  them  it  would 
prove  a  first-rate  day,  and  volunteering  to 
escort  them.  Before  they  had  gone  a 
mile,  the  vapor  upon  the  hills  formed 
into  an  opaque  cloud  into  which  Wash- 
ington withdrew  his  head,  and  then  the 


rain  came,  lasting  all  day.  We  were  look- 
ing anxiously  for  our  friend,  when  he 
burst  through  the  cloud  like  Pantaloon, 
his  little  horse  smoking  hot,  himself  com- 
pletely soaked  and  wholly  exhausted. 
We  gave  him  something  warming,  and  he 
was  none  the  worse  for  it. 

vni. 

A  "  FATAL  facility  "  for  rhyming  early 
manifested  itself,  and  its  consequences 
have  followed  me,  like  a  Nemesis, 
despoiling  me  of  time  and  stationery  in 
contributions  to  lodge,  church,  college, 
social  gatherings,  birthdays,  weddings, 
christenings,  and  burials;  from  the  lay- 
ing of  an  egg  to  founding  of  an  empire, 
comparatively,  my  rhyming  apparatus  has 
been  in  requisition,  with  good  results  in 
kindly  feeling  for  myself,  and  giving 
assurance  that  I  had  done  my  little  part 
in  adding  to  the  gratification  of  others. 
This  assurance  has  been  better  than  the 
profit  achieved. 

In  1856  occurred  the  centenary  of 
the  New  Hainpshire  Gazette  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  the  paper  from  the 
tympan  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  I,  as  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  took  the  printed  sheets 
thirty  years  before.  I  followed  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody  with  a  rhyme  that  evi- 
dently pleased,  and  for  which  I  was  re- 
warded by  being  patted  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  distinguished  listener  with  the  re- 
mark, "You  done  well."  Such  praise 
spread  a  varnish  on  the  effort,  and  1  have 
nailed  it  upon  memory  until  now. 

Another  occasion  was  in  1870,  when 
the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Societies 
of  Editors  and  Printers  met  at  Rye 
Beach,  N.  H.,  for  the  discussion  of  Job 
Jenness's  bill  of  fare  at  the  old  Ocean 
House,  where  I  was  invited,  as  a  por- 
tion of  "the  feast  of  reason,"  to  follow 
an  oration  from  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
(then  speaker  of  the  United  Stales 
House  of  Representatives)  with  a  poem. 
This  I  willingly  consented  to  do,  partly 
for  the  honor  of  the  thing,  and  partly  to 
please  Frank  W.  Miller,  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  society,  who  had  secured 
me  the  position  of  second  fiddle  to  the 
great  maestro,  who  was  then  at  his  best.  He 
was  to  deliver  the  address,  or  it  was  so 
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understood ;  and  as  Congress  had  voted 
to  adjourn  in  time  to  admit  of  prepara- 
tion, no  doubt  was  felt  as  to  his  being 
able  to  appear.  The  session  was  pro- 
longed several  days,  and  as  no  word  of 
doubt  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Blaine,  fear  of  disappointment  was  not 
indulged  in.  It  was  a  grand  convention 
that  assembled  at  the  beach  on  a  bright 
July  day,  composed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  craft,  and  invited 
guests  of  a  character  to  make  the  occasion 
an  affair  of  the  greatest  distinction, — 
Governor  Smythe  and  wife,  Ex-Governor 
Stearns,  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  E.  H.  Elwell,  and 
others  who  have  slipped  from  memory. 

The  intellectual  exercises  were  to  be 
held  in  the  evening  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Ocean  House;  but  the  day  wore 
away  and  no  Mr.  Blaine  .made  his  ap- 
pearance. I  felt  the  crisis  coming,  an 
inevitable  doom  for  me,  and  v/alked  the 
sands  seeking  consolation  and  courage,  to 
face  the  ordeal,  waiting  the  hour  of  sacri- 
fice. The  opening  exercises  were  de- 
layed until  eight  o'clock,  about  which 
time  Mr.  Blaine  appeared,  but  he  came 
entirely  unprepared  with  an  address,  and 
I  felt  assured  that  I  was  in  for  the  leading 
part.  Visitors  from  other  houses  along 
the  beach  came  in  to  swell  the  gathering, 
which  filled  the  hall  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. 

The  president  first  called  upon  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  made  a  few  remarks,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  me  as  Mrs.  P. 

"  It  is  not  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  to  in- 
troduce the  lady  who  is  to  follow  me, —  a 
lady  more  remarkable  for  merit  than 
beauty ;  and  unless  she  is  different  from  ail 
others  of  her  sex,  she  will  hardly  thank 
me  for  what  must  seem  but  a  doubtful 
comphment." 

The  tide  of  confidence  in  myself  had 
by  this  time  taken  an  upflow,  and  in  the 
result  even  I  was  more  than  satisfied, 
my  audience  complimenting  me  by 
hstening  attentively  more  than  thirty- 
five  minutes  to  what  I  had  prepared. 
Never  were  dismal  forebodings  more 
happily  disappointed ;  but  I  was  glad 
when  the  trial  was  over,  and  even  made 
no  struggle  for  supper  as  everybody 
else  did,  partaking  of  a  fragment  of  roast 


duck  and  a  cup  of  milk  under  the 
grand  stairway  at  midnight,  with  I^Yank 
Miller  and  Jenness,  the  feast  illumined 
by  a  tallow  candle  in  a  junk  bottle.  I 
almost  quarrelled  with  C.  F.  Livingston, 
the  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
association,  over  printing  my  effusion, 
and  was  only  induced  to  allow  it  by  the 
decision  of  a  fair  umpire,  whose  dictum 
was  law,  and  who  adjudged  that  it  must  be 
printed. 

Another  noted  occasion  was  when  I 
was  chosen  to  deliver  a  "poem  "  before 
the  literary  classes  of  Dartmouth  College, 
at  the  Commencement  in  1871.  The 
invitation,  which  was  very  pressing,  was 
received  in  the  January  preceding,  and 
I  accepted  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
the  position  seeming  to  call  for  some- 
thing greater  than  a  common  rhymester  to 
fill  acceptably.  I  had  been  before  Tufts 
College  on  two  occasions,  where  I  had 
done  passably  well,  but  this  appeared  to 
be  a  bigger  thing  altogether.  I  prepared 
myself  for  the  effort;  and  could  I  have 
performed  my  part  at  once,  I  should 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  nervous 
dread ;  but  the  long  interval  dragged 
wearily  away,  and  months,  weeks,  and 
days  narrowed  down  to  the  long-antici- 
pated moment  when  I  was  to  ''  stand  and 
deliver "  before  the  notables  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  delay  caused  me  infinite 
anxiety,  for  I  felt  a  premonition  of 
failure  that  amounted  to  a  certainty,  and 
when  the  time  arrived,  I  would  have 
given  all  my  chance  of  collegiate  honors 
for  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  less  classical 
atmosphere.  I  had,  besides  my  dread, 
a  rheumatic  shoulder  to  accompany  me, 
and  though  a  benediction  in  the  form  of 
a  shower  of  old  shoes  followed  me  from 
the  dear  ones  at  home,  it  failed  to  raise 
my  drooping  spirits.  When  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  cars  for  Norwich,  Vt.,  I 
thought  of  the  "  man  in  the  moon  "  who 
was  bound  for  a  like  destination,  and 
wondered  if  he  felt  half  as  dismal  as  I 
did  ;  probably  not,  as  his  coming  *'  down 
too  soon"  indicated  an  impatience  to 
get  there,  which  I  certainly  did  not  feel. 

I  was  to  follow  Dr.  McCosh  of  Prince- 
ton College ;  and  when  a  tall,  elderly 
man,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  came 
in  and  took  a  seat  directly  before  me   in 
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the  car,  I  knew  by  the  *'  pricking  of  my 
thumbs "  that  the  veritable  orator  was 
there  who  was  to  precede  me  in  the  cere- 
monies at  Hanover.  However,  I  made 
no  sign  leading  towards  a  joining  of  our 
issues,  and  we  travelled  the  whole  distance 
without  exchanging  a  word.  As  the  ex- 
ercises were  not  to  take  place  until  the 
following  day,  I  was  left  entirely  to  my 
own  resources ;  and  as  I  felt  a  premoni- 
tion that  this  was  the  occasion  where  I 
was  to  break  down,  I  wrote  a  deprecia- 
tive  prelude  in  anticipation  of  my  fall,  that 
should  land  me  in  a  soft  place.  In  this 
prelude  I  confessed  my  temerity  in  pre- 
suming to  speak  while  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  orator  were  yet  vibrating  upon  the 
air,  ending  with  the  couplet :  — 

*'  But  hush,  my  heart,  the  giant  passing  through 
Makes  easier  way  for  little  ones  like  you." 

This  I  thought  a  pretty  neat  way  of  do- 
ing it,  and  felt  my  confidence  reviving. 

About  one  o'clock,  on  the  eventful  day, 
a  young  man  with  a  red  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole  came  for  me,  and  taking  me 
under  his  charge,  conducted  me  to  the 
house  of  Prof.  Sanborn,  where  the  digni- 
taries awaited  to  proceed  to  the  church. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  had  been  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  war  just  con- 
cluded, and  appeared  upon  this  occasion 
in  a  profusion  of  blue  cloth  and  brass  but- 
tons, which  seejning  incongruity  made  a 
funny  impression  upon  my  mind.  Dr. 
McCosh  took  an  arm  of  Prof.  Sanborn, 
while  my  escort  was  the  military  gentle- 
man. The  alumni  followed  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  we  found  the  church  —  the 
largest  I  had  ever  seen  —  packed  with 
an  expectant  congregation.  I  had  been 
told  previously  by  an  alumnus  that  many 
would  withdraw  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  oration,  and  I  must  not  construe  this 


as   a   slight,  so  I  was  prepared  for  such 
result. 

The  exercises  were  of  the  accustomed 
form,  and  my  military  friend  introduced 
the  several  numbers  with  little  amplifica- 
tion :  (i)  Music  by  the  Boston  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  ;  (2)  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Folsom;  (3)  More  music;  (4)Oration 
by  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh;  (5)  More  music; 
(6)  Poem  by,  etc.  Dr.  McCosh  delivered 
a  long  address,  able  and  interesting,  but 
not  hilarious,  introducing  an  episode 
upon  civil-service  reform.  At  its  con- 
clusion I  waited  to  see  those  pass  out 
who  had  been  standing  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  double  row  around  the  house ; 
but  not  an  individual  moved.  This  looked 
significant,  and  gave  me  new  courage.  I 
read  my  introduction,  and  the  idea  of 
the  better  chance  for  the  "  little  one  "  to 
get  through  by  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  giant  tickled  the  boys  immensely  (as 
I  was  the  giant  in  adiposity),  and  a  more 
appreciative  audience  I  never  spoke  to. 
All  the  points  were  taken,  and  as  I  closed 
my  half-hour's  performance,  and  returned 
to  my  seat,  I  noticed  Dr.  McCosh  himself, 
with  all  the  rest,  giving  me  the  compli- 
ment of  a  very  liberal  plaudit.  I  received 
more  commendation  than  I  thought  I  de- 
served, and  was  informed  subsequently 
that  I  had  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ph.  B.  K.  Society,  having 
the  added  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  name 
sandwiched  on  the  list  between  those  of 
an  LL.  D.,  and  a  D.  D.  I  had  many  years 
before  lent  my  aid  to  Joseph  E.  Hood, 
then  a  senior  at  Dartmouth,  who  was  op- 
posed to  college  secret  societies,  and  sent 
him  all  the  printed  matter  I  could  pro- 
cure relating  to  the  subject;  therefore  the 
bestowal  of  the  honor  was  like  heaping 
quite  an  amount  of  coals  of  fire  upon  my 
head. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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We  spoke  in  these  pages  last  month  of  the 
part  which  the  scholar  in  all  ages  has  played  in 
reform.  From  the  time  of  Moses  and  Paul,  we 
said,  to  the  time  of  Wychf  and  Luther,  of  the 
Enghsh  Commonwealth  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  to  the  present  time,  scholars  have 
been  natural  and  sure  leaders  of  reform.  Just  as 
we  wrote,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  point  of 
laying  down  his  office  as  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land. His  career  has  been  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  and  impressive  career  in  modern 
times.  He  may  almost  be  regarded  as  in  himself 
an  epitome  and  exponent  of  English  progress  in 
the  last  half-century.  He  has  been  the  leader  in 
that  time  of  almost  every  great  liberal  movement 
in  English  politics;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  stands  to-day,  almost  as  vigorous  in  his 
age  as  in  his  youth,  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world.  The  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  Dr. 
Miquel,  discussing,  early  in  March,  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  premiership,  speaking 
of  him  as  the  most  remarkable  Englishman  of  the 
period  and  the  greatest  financial  genius  of  modern 
times,  characterized  him  especially  as  the  most 
cultured  and  most  classical  Englishman  of  his 
time.  It  was  a  just  word,  and  it  prompts  reflec- 
tions upon  the  great  reform  statesman  as  a 
scholar. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  pre-eminently  in 
this  century  "  the  scholar  in  politics."  From 
the  time  when  he  left  Oxford  a  '*  double 
first,"  first  in  classics  and  first  in  mathe- 
matics, down  to  the  present  time,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  exciting  political  contro- 
versies, almost  no  quarter  passes  which  does  not 
see  some  paper  from  his  pen  upon  some  note- 
worthy book  which  is  before  the  people,  upon 
some  phase  of  the  Homeric  question,  upon  the 
limits  of  authority,  upon  the  Pentateuch,  he  has 
never  allowed  his  thoughts  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  fitful,  feverish  agitations  of  the  day,  but  has 
lived  constantly  in  the  broad  fields  of  philosophy, 
theology,  ethics,  literature  and  art.  His  articles 
in  his  controversy  with  Huxley,  a  few  years  ago, 
about  Genesis,  were  written  in  the  very  heat  of  a 
great  political  campaign.  It  will  be  a  happy 
augury  for  the  future  of  our  American  politics 
when  we  see  our  great  leaders  speaking,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  few  years  ago,  with  equal  devotion 
and  with  equal  power,  at  morning  before  excited 
thousands,  upon  the  questions  which  shake  the 
state,  at  evening  before  a  great  university,  upon 
the  enduring  lessons  of  religion  and  history. 
Study  history  broadly  and  deeply,  he  said  to  those 
Glasgow  students;  that  will  elevate  you  to  the 
impartiality  which  makes  men  the  truest  servants 
of  the  state.  It  is  because  Gladstone  himself  has 
studied  history  in  that  broad  sense  which  views 
history  as  the  record  of  all  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  accomplished,  and  has  studied  with  a 
just  sense  of  proportion  and  relation,  that  he  is 
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the  man  that  he  is  to-day,  as  he  lays  down  public 
office,  —  strong  amidst  weakness,  clear  amidst 
confusion,  healthy  amidst  fevers,  courageous 
amidst  timidity,  a  young  man  in  old  age. 

Kent  and  Cumberland  have  not  been  larger  n(;r 
nearer  to  him  than  Greece  and  Rome.  He  has 
loved  especially  to  live  with  the  gods  and  men  of 
the  heroic  age,  and  perhaps  no  Englishman  has 
made  more  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Homer,  none  surely  has  done  more  to  keep  the 
interest  of  Enghshmen  in  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
time  alive  and  alert.  "Just  as  in  the  individual," 
he  says,  "youth  has  charms  that  maturity  must 
lose,  so  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  delight  and  instruct  us  by  beauties  that 
are  exclusively  or  peculiarly  their  own."  With  all 
the  classic  authors  he  is  at  home,  and  it  is  with  a 
line  from  Virgil  or  from  Horace  that  he  points  a 
moral,  and  not  with  a  platitude  from  the  Times 
or  the  Telegraph. 

Equally  conversant  is  he  with  the  principal 
modern  languages  and  literatures.  An  accom- 
plished French  and  German  scholar,  he  is  more 
devoted  to  Italian,  which  he  pronounces  above  all 
languages  except  the  Greek.  He  has  translated 
Itahan  works;  and  his  essay  on  Leopardi,  his 
Neapolitan  letters,  and  his  various  essays  upon  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  bear  witness  to  his 
familiarity  with  the  currents  of  literature  and  fife 
in  modern  Italy. 

Yet  with  all  his  devotion  to  foreign  literatures, 
there  is  nothing  un-English  about  Gladstone,  but 
the  great  English  masters  stand  for  him,  for  the 
most  part,  where  they  belong.  He  is  jealous  for 
the  purity  of  the  mother  tongue,  praises  the  pains- 
taking accuracy  of  Macaulay  and  Tennyson  as. a 
lesson  for  our  slipshod,  hurrying  generation,  and 
rebukes  the  slovenly  forms  of  writing  and  of 
speech  which  are  so  common  and  so  much 
fostered  in  this  newspaper  age. 

If  we  ask  who  are  the  men  who  have  influenced 
Gladstone  most,  we  cannot  answer  in  a  word,  for 
he  has  ever  been  open  to  influences  so  various. 
Somebody  has  said,  and  justly,  that  his  political 
parents  were  Peel  and  Cobden.  He  has  himself 
reminded  us  that  he  was  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Canning;  and  elsewhere  he  says: 
"  Very  loth  am  I,  except  in  some  vital  matters  of 
the  French  Revolution,  to  dissent  from  the  great 
authority  of  Burke."  Of  philosophical  thinkers, 
we  should  say  that  the  influence  of  Bishop  Butler 
had  been  greater  upon  Gladstone  than  that  of  al- 
most all  other  thinkers  combined .  There  is  almost 
none  of  his  religious  or  moral  essays  which  does  not 
everywhere  bear  the  impress  of  the  "  Analogy,"  a 
work  which  held  a  place  of  such  extraordinary 
prominence  in  the  Oxford  system  of  his  day. 

In  literature,  of  "  that  marvellous  trinity  of 
genius,"  as  he  calls  them,  —  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare,  —  Shakespeare  seems,  strangely 
enough,  to  have  affected  him  least;  and  in  one 
place  he  distinctly  declares  that  Homer  has  no  rival 
in  universality,  and  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the 
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fame  of  Hamlet,  Lady  i\T:.cl)elh,  Othello  or 
Falstaff  will  ever  come  to  he  world-wide.  As  to 
Dante,  we  may  say  of  Gladstone,  as  he  has  said  of 
Macaulay,  that  "  he  not  only  admires  but  almost 
worships  Dante."  There  is  no  writer,  ancient  or 
modern,  whom  he  quotes  more  frequently.  Dante 
is  "  the  lord  of  song,"  "  master  of  every  gift  that 
can  adorn  the  human  mind,"  his  genius  "vast 
and  all  embracing."  Of  Goethe  and  the  Germans 
there  are  almost  no  echoes  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pages.  Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  Ehza- 
bethan  age,  he  says  that  Spenser  is  "  the  one  who 
seems  to  have  taken  the  best  aim  at  the  literary 
restoration  of  a  true  theory  of  life";  and  "it  was 
given  to  Hooker  to  recall  our  theology  from  the 
hungry  region  of  mere  polemics  to  that  of  positive 
and  fruitful  truth."  He  pays  proper  tribute  to 
"  the  magnificent  intellect  of  Bacon,"  and  defends 
his  character  against  the  aspersions  of  Macaulav. 
Milton,  whom  he  seems  to  have  studied  deeply, 
he  never  mentions  without  mixing  some  severe 
criticism  with  his  praise.  "  Never  perhaps  so 
conspicuously  as  in  him"  —  thus  strongly  he 
speaks  in  one  place  —  "  were  splendid  genius, 
high  and  varied  accomplishment,  large  apprecia- 
tion of  mankind  and  life,  exquisite  refinement, 
deep  affection  and  soaring  aspiration  conjoined 
with  a  fierceness  of  opinion  and  language  that 
belongs  to  barbarism,  with  a  rejection  of 
the  authority  of  world-wide  consent  such  as 
only  the  most  irreflective  ignorance  could  palli- 
ate, with  a  violence  of  prejudice  which  some- 
times drove  him  to  conclusions  worthy  only  of 
senility,  and  with  conceptions  as  to  the  character 
and  office  of  Christian  women,  and  the  laws  and 
institutions  affecting  them,  which  descend  below 
historic  heathenism  and  approximate  even  to 
brutality."  Milton's  part  in  the  "  Great  Rebellion," 
and  the  Puritan  movement  altogether,  he  is  utterly 
unable  to  look  upon  with  the  eyes  of  Carlyle  or 
even  of  Macaulay;  and,  as  opposed  to  Macaulay's 
characterization  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  king  as  a  crisis  when  the 
mighty  principles  of  liberty  were  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  battle  between  the  principle  of  good  and 
the  principle  of  evil,  he  indorses  the  conclusion 
of  Hallam,  that  the  conflict  opened  with  more 
peril  of  anarchy  than  of  despotism.  Here  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  have  the  sympathies  of  many 
of  us  in  New  England  or  America.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  most  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  utter- 
ances upon  the  age  of  Puritanism  and  the  Com- 
monwealth belong  to  a  period  when  he  was  some- 
what less  radical  than  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  Gladstone  of  even 
twenty  years  ago  would  not  have  been  the  Falk- 
land of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  his  traditions 
and  the  whole  temper  of  his  mind  are  such  as 
make  him  averse  to  the  methods  of  "  King  Pym  " 
and  Cromwell  or  to  anything  violent  or  revolu- 
tionary. We  do  not  at  this  moment  remember 
any  reference  to  Cromwell  in  all  his  writings. 
Like  Tennyson,  he  believes  in  a  freedom  which 

"  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

He  regards  Tennyson  as  the  first  of  English 
poets  in  thii  time,  as  peculiarly  the  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  poet  of  peace  and  orderly 


progress,  whose  chief  office  has  been  to  help  to 
harmonize  the  great  "  new  draught  of  external 
power  and  activity  with  the  old  and  more  mellow 
wine  of  faith,  self-devotion,  loyalty,  reverence  and 
discipline,"  —  words  which  so  well  define  Glad- 
stone's own  work  for  England.  No  more  appre- 
ciative essay  upon  Tennyson  has  been  written  than 
that  by  Mr,  Gladstone. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scholarly  interests  outside  of  the  social  and 
political  fields,  in  which  his  knowledge  is  so  great 
and  his  mastery  so  conspicuous.  In  the  long  and 
brilliant  succession  of  scholars  who  have  been 
the  leaders  of  reform,  there  have  surely  been  few 
more  notable  figures  than  the  great  English  minis- 
ter, who,  turning  at  fourscore  and  four  to  the  rest 
he  has  so  richly  won,  is  accompanied  no  more  by 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen  than  by  the  hearts  of 
Americans. 


America  remembers  at  this  time  how  stanch 
a  friend  of  America  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been. 
"  The  Americans,  whom  since  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  tired  of  prais- 
ing," is  the  chronic  key  of  the  Saturday  Reviezv. 
A  representative  through  his  long  career  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  monarchy,  we  have 
found  Gladstone  appealing  to  America  to  enforce 
his  principles  of  suffrage.  In  his  great  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Lowe,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Lowe's  de- 
mand for  an  instance  of  a  country  flourishing  and 
contented  where  the  suffrage  is  general,  he 
turned  to  America,  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  is  the 
impeachment  here?  First,  a  strike," — he  was 
speaking  in  1877,  —  "which  was  not  comparable 
in  extent  to  some  English  strikes,  under  the  ten- 
pound  suffrage,  within  the  memory  of  our  own 
generation.  Secondly,  a  civil  war,  brought  about, 
strangely  enough,  by  the  action  of  those  among 
the  states  in  which  the  right  of  representation, 
belonging  to  the  population  numerically,  was 
under  the  slave  system  given  over  exclusively  to 
the  whites.  In  the  North  the  war  was  never  a 
question  of  class;  all  classes  were  alike  intent 
upon  it,  and,  if  the  suffrage  had  been  limited 
after  Mr.  Lowe's  own  heart,  the  limitation  would 
not  have  made  the  slightest  difference.  What, 
on  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "  can  America 
say  for  her  Constitution?  That,  throughout  her 
vast  territory,  there  is  not  a  man  who  is  not 
loyal  to  it;  that  under  it  all  classes  live  in  har- 
mony; that  there  is  no  State  in  the  world  the 
affairs  of  which,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  trans- 
acted with  an  ability  more  effective,  —  perhaps  we 
in  P^ngland  have  reason  to  say,  more  drastic;  that 
in  its  hour  of  agony,  that  Constitution  was  put 
under  a  strain  at  the  least  as  severe  as  any  re- 
corded in  history,  and  that  it  came  through  that 
strain  unhurt." 

A  High  Churchman,  we  have  found  Gladstone 
appealing  to  America  as  exhibiting  the  truest 
relations  of  Church  and  vState.  "  In  the  United 
States  of  America,"  —  thus  outspokenly  has  he 
declared  himself,  —  "  of  all  countries  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  the  peril  of  encroachment  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority  is  least;  and  there  also  religious 
freedom  is  most  unrestrained  and  most  dearlv 
valued."     America  has  shown  that  full  religious 
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freedom  is  "  beneficial  to  public  order  and  moral- 
ity, and  need  entail  no  danger  whatever  to  politi- 
cal harmony  and  the  well  being  of  the  State. 
Let  a  minister  adopt  this  for  the  principle  of  his 
ecclesiastical  police  —  to  deal  hberally  with  reli- 
gious communities  and  give  them  all  fair  play, 
and  to  let  them  stand  sentry  upon  one  another. 
The  laws  will  be  all  the  more  respected,  the  peace 
all  the  better  kept." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  pronounced  the  greatest  political  instru- 
ment which  ever  came  in  one  piece  from  the  hands 
of  m?n.  Hi  Urinate  to  Washington  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  highest  ever  paid  by  man  to 
man.  We  might  quote  his  words  upon  the  justice 
of  the  American  cause  in  1775,  and  his  tribute  to 
the  statesmen  of  our  Constitutional  Convention; 
but  these  all  thoughtful  Englishmen  to-day  would 
echo. 

How  much  do  America  and  the  world  not 
owe  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  firm  apphcation  of 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration  to  the 
"Alabama"  question!  Had  Mr.  Disraeli  been 
prime  minister  of  England  in  1872,  who  can  pic- 
ture the  relations  which  might  have  been  precip- 
itated between  England  and  America,  and  the 
eclipse  which  hope  in  international  reason  must 
have  suffered  ?  During  the  Civil  War  itself,  we  Lave 
not  forgotten  that,  while  Bright  and  Cobden  were 
speaking  so  nobly  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  Union,  we  had  no  co-operation  from  Glad- 
stone. But  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover 
his  mistake.  He  has  told  us  that  he  "  not  only 
miscalculated  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  com- 
batants, but  misunderstood  the  true  issue.  The 
North  had  not  yet  identified  itself  with  the  cause 
of  abolition;  and  he  m.istakenly  believed  the  cause 
of  the  Union  to  be  almost  necessarily  the  cause 
also  of  slavery,  because  he  supposed  the  whole 
power  of  the  Union  was  mortgaged  to  sustaining 
slavery  in  the  South."  Words  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inaugural  address  and  much  besides  tended  to  con- 
firm this  impression.  "Those,"  says  Col.  Higgin- 
son,  "who  remember  how  much  there  was  in  the 
published  speeches  of  both  Abolitionists  and  anti- 
Abolitionists  to  justify  this  point  of  view,  how  con- 
stantly it  had  been  urged  by  Messrs.  Garrison  and 
Phillips  that  disunion  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
slaves,  and  how  promptly  Messrs.  Seward  and 
Adams  had  assured  the  English  people  that  the 
war  would  not  affect  slavery,  can  have  some 
charity  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  difficulties." 


In  our  future,  Gladstone  has  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence,  "  It  is  America  alone,"  he 
says,  "  that  can  and  probably  will  wrest  from  us 
our  commercial  primacy.  We  have  no  title,  I 
have  no  inclination,  to  murmur  at  the  prospect. 
If  she  acquires  it,  she  will  make  the  acquisition  by 
the  right  of  the  strongest;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  strongest  means  the  best.     She  will  probably 


become  what  we  are  now,  the  head  servant  in  the 
great  household  of  the  world.  We  have  no  more 
title  against  her  than  Venice,  or  Genoa,  or  Hol- 
land has  had  against  us.  We  have  been  advan- 
cing with  portentous  rapidity,  but  America  is  pass- 
ing us  by  as  if  in  a  canter.  The  E.ngland  and 
the  America  of  the  present  are  probably  the  two 
strongest  nations  of  the  world;  but  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt,  as  between  the  America  and 
the  England  of  the  future,  that  the  daughter,  at 
some  no  very  distant  time,  will,  whether  fairer  or 
less  fair,  be  unquestionably  yet  stronger  than  the 
mother." 

The  words  are  from  the  notable  essay, "  Kin  Be- 
yond Sea."  The  discussion  of  the  commercial  fu- 
ture of  England  and  America  in  this  essay  is  not 
more  important  than  the  comparison  in  the  same 
of  the  English  and  American  political  systems. 
This  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  American. 
Still  more  carefully  should  every  American  read 
and  take  to  heart  Gladstone's  solemn  warning, 
that  all  pompous  detail  of  material  triumph  is 
worse  than  idle  unless  the  men  of  the  nation  re- 
main greater  than  the  things  which  they  produce, 
and  know  how  to  regard  those  things  simply  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  purposes 
of  life.  It  is  the  warning  to  the  New  World 
of  the  greatest  friend  whom  the  New  World  in 
this  time  has  had  in  the  Old.  May  the  New 
World  heed  the  word !  May  it  indeed  be  true 
that 

"  The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health; 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain." 

May  she  know  well  that  freedom  dwells  with 
knowledge.  May  she  know  how  to  make  her 
citizens  true  scholars  and  wise  men,  and  learn  of 
Gladstone  to  bring  science  and  philosophy  to 
bear  upon  affairs.  May  she  learn  of  him  to  har- 
monize the  great  "  new  draught  of  external  power 
and  activity  with  the  old  and  more  mellow  wine 
of  faith,  self-devotion,  loyalty,  reverence  and  dis- 
cipline." May  she  also  learn  to  harmonize  with 
these  the  conceptions  of  a  completer  and  truer 
democracy,  of  a  larger  social  and  industrial  lib- 
erty, equality  and  fraternity,  which  are  dawning 
upon  the  New  World  and  the  Old  alike,  as  Glad- 
stone retires  from  his  long  public  life.  In  Eng- 
land he  has  been  the  bridge  between  two  eras, — 
looking  back  with  reverence  to  what  has  been 
great  and  noble  in  the  past,  looking  on  into  the 
future  with  the  entire  courage,  hope  and  confi- 
dence of  youth. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thurston,  of  Cambridge,  for  the 
beautiful  photograph  of  Radchffe  College,  repro- 
duced in  our  last  number.  Mrs.  Thurston's  pic- 
tures of  Elmwood  in  our  pages  will  be  remem- 
bered. 


OMNIBUS. 


A  Wonderful  Coincidence. 

We  love  each  other  !     That  is  clear; 

But,  ah,  what  tie  unites  us  two? 
I  cannot  tell  you  more,  my  dear, 

Than  —  I  am  /,  and  you  are  yon  ! 

And  so  this  life  seems  strange  and  sweet; 

And  can  you  doubt  that  when  we  die 
It  will  be  heaven  if  we  meet 

And  you  are  you,  and  I  am  I? 

Harry  Romaine. 


Miss  Peggy's  Bonnet. 

The  century  was  six  years  old, 

Miss  Peggy  just  sixteen,  — 
Not  yet  a  woman,  nor  a  child, 

But  that  sweet  age  between. 
Which  borrows  charms  from  either  side, - 

The  dimpled  smile  of  four, 
With  gentle  mien  and  glance  serene 

Of  twenty-one  or  more  ! 

The  fair  Republic,  too,  was  young. 

With  equal  lustre  bright; 
The  thirteen  stars  that  decked  her  brow 

Proclaimed  her  might  and  right. 
Which  loyal  sons  dared  to  maintain 

And  legislate  upon  it. 
And  in  this  time  of  glorious  prime 

Miss  Peggy  bought  a  bonnet ! 

A  wondrous  work  of  art  and  skill,  — 

A  cosmopolitan, — 
In  Leghorn  braided,  but  adorned 

By  hands  Parisian; 
With  ostrich  plumes  that  floated  o'er 

Sahara's  burning  sand. 
And  dainty  grace  of  flowers  and  lace 

From  France  and  Switzerland  ! 

Its  shape  would  puzzle  Cuvier 

Or  Newton  to  define; 
It  seemed  a  cube  and  pentagon 

And  circle  to  combine; 
'Twas  broad  and  narrow,  high  and  low, 

So  widely  catholic 
It  paled  the  famous  candidate 

Who  asked  the  bishopric. 

And  though  no  documents  of  state 

Record  it,  as  a  fact 
'Tis  said  no  measure  passed  the  House, 

Nor  Senate  did  enact 
Aught  that  so  turned  the  nation's  head. 

Or  so  possessed  the  floor, 
As  measure  trim  of  bonnet  brim 

When  Peggy  passed  the  door. 


For  'neath  that  brim  were  speaking  eyes, 

So  sweetly  eloquent, 
No  logic,  strong  or  subtle,  could 

Withstand  their  argument; 
And  lips  whose  winning  witchery 

Spared  neither  friend  nor  stranger, 
And  golden  snare  of  sunny  hair, 

That  put  a  state  in  danger. 

Within  a  chest  in  garret  dim 

The  antique  treasure  lies. 
And  Peggy's  children's  children  gaze 

With  wide  and  wondering  eyes 
Upon  the  strange,  outlandish  thing, 

Scarce  worth  a  song  or  sonnet. 
And  think  it  queer  this  quaint  head-gear 

Was  pretty  Peggy's  bonnet ! 

Zitella  Cocke. 

*   * 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

I  HEARD  musicians  play; 
Heard  harp  and  viol,  cornet  and  bassoon; 
And  deep,  sweet  strings  gave  forth  their  harmony, 

Trying  their  best  to  say 
All  that  the  Master  wrote;   yet  when  the  croon 
Of  the  last  wailing  chord  had  slowly  stopt, 
The  players  —  all  unfeeling  —  spoke  of  beer, 

And  with  a  ghastly  leer 
Retailed  the  latest  scandal;   music  dropt. 

Whereat  I  marvelled  sore,  — 
For  heaven  seemed  opened  by  their  minstrelsy. 
Strange  that  they  entered  not,  but  were  content 

With  opening  thus  its  door, 
Leaving  it  wide  for  others  and  for  me. 
**  It  is  their  way,"  said  Hans,  my  artist  friend. 
And  to  his  studio  eager  led  the  way,  — 

Where  on  his  easel  lay 
His  latest  landscape; —  ah  !  you  know  the  end  ? 

For  while,  with  an  entranced  eye 
I  saw  his  work  transfigured  —  reached  at  once 
A  meaning  that  he  never  knew  at  all  — 

Hans  spoke  of  technique  dry, 
And  as  to  Nature  seemed  a  hopeless  dunce; 
Described  his  sketch  with  details  not  a  few. 
As  though  the  scene  it  pictured  was  mere  naught, 

A  mere  eflect  just  caught 
To  show  his  skill  on,  —  anything  would  do. 

And  so  I  marvelled  more, 
Yet  thought :  perhaps  this  is  the  way  of  things 
In  this  strange-ordered  earth.     The  player  knows 

Little  beyond  his  score. 
Nor  hears  the  harmonies  he  sweetly  rings 
Through  others'  being;  while  the  painter's  eye 
Is  blind  to  beauty  e'en  a  scribe  may  see. 

And  so  the  poet  —  he 
Not  for  himself  writes  songs  that  do  not  die. 

Bernard  McEvoy. 
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THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

By  Mrs.  C.  Van  D.  Chenoweth. 


"/^^  RAVE    in    his    aspect    and 
vJ     attire; 

A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 
A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he, 
Known   in  all  Sudbury  as  'The 

Squire.' 
Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and 

race. 
Of  old  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hugh, 
And  in  the  parlor,  full  in  view, 
His  coat-of-arms,  well  framed  and 

glazed. 
Upon  the  wall  in  colors  blazed; 
He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 
A  chevron  argent  in  the  field. 
With  three  wolfs'  heads,  and  for 

the  crest 
A  wyvern  part-per-pale  addressed 
Upon  a  helmet  barred;   below 
The  scroll  reads, '  By  the  name  of 

Howe.' 
And  over  this,  no  longer  bright, 
Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light. 
Was  hung  the  sword  his  grandsire  bore 
In  the  rebelHous  days  of  yore, 
Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight." 


THESE  are  the  lines  in  which  Long- 
fellow paints  the  Landlord  of  the 
Wayside  Inn  in  the  Prelude  of  his 
famous  poem  which  has  immortalized  the 
old  Sudbury  tavern. 

In  Shrewsbury  town,  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  fifteen  miles  away  from 
Sudbury,  just  aside  from  the  broad,  well- 
shaded  main  street  of  the  village,  and 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new 
roads  to  Worcester,  five  miles  distant, 
stands  a  square,  white  house  of  benignant 
aspect,  erected  within  the  first  quarter  of 


iTHE   landlord's 
COAT-OF-ARMS. 


the  present  century.  The 
fan  light  above  its  substan- 
tial front  door,  and  the  solid 
brass  knocker,  the  twenty- 
four  panes  of  glass  to  each 
of  the  windows,  and  other 
telltale  points  easily  fix  the 
date  of  this  cheerful  home 
to  those  skilled  in  the  fash- 
ions and  vicissitudes  of  rural 
New  England  architecture. 
One  turns  instinctively  to 
such  a  house  as  this,  the 
seat  from  its  earUest  occu- 
pancy of  the  refinements 
and  courtesies  of  life,  for 
possessions  of  historic  inter- 
est ;  and  here  it  was  that  I 
made  my  first  simple  acquaintance  with 
the  family  friends  of  Mr.  Lyman  Howe, 
long  known  to  me  through  Longfellow's 
pages  as  the  Landlord  of  the  Wayside 
Inn. 

'Creation.  —  The  ir^ost  Noble  &  Puissant  Ld.  Charls. 
How,  El.  of  Lancaster,  &  Bn.  How  of  Wormleighton  ist 
comisr.  of  ye  Treasury,  ist  Gentn.  of  ye  bedchambr.  to  his 
Maj.,  Kt.  of  ye  garter,  &  one  of  ye  Govrs.  of  ye  Chartr. 
house.  Creatd.  Bt.  How  of  Wormton.  in  ye  county  of 
Warwick,  Novr.  i8,  1606,  in  ye  4th  of  James  ye  ist,  &  El. 
of  Lancaster,  Jun.  ye  8th,  1643,  in  ye  19th  of  Charls.  ye  ist, 
of  this  famy.  which  derivs.  themselvs.  from  a  youngr. 
branch  of  ye  ants.  Bns.  How's,  men  fams.  many  eges  Since 
in  Engd.  among  which  were  Hugh  How  ye  father  &  Son 
great  faverts.  of  Kn.  Edwd.  ye  2d.,  John  How,  Esqr.  son 
to  Jn.   How  of  HodinhuU  in  ye  County  of  Warwk. 

Arms.  —  He  bear'th  Gules,  (Red)  a  Chevron  (pointed 
arch)  Argent,  (Silvei)  between  3  croscroslets  Or,  (Gold) 
3  Wolfs  heads  of  ye  Same  crest  on  a  wrath  (or  wreath)  a 
Wyvern  or  Dragn.  partd.  per  pale  Or  &^  I'ert  (Green) 
perced  through  ye  mouth  wth.  arow,  by  ye  name  of  How, 
ye  wolfs  are  ye  fams.  arms,  ye  cross,  for  gt.  accts.  don  by 
ye  ist  El. 
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'THE  SQUIRE,      LYMAN   IKHVE. 

THE     LANDLORD    OF    THE    WAYSIDE    INN. 


The  house  is  quite  a  treasury  of  inter- 
esting things  which  had  to  do  with  the 
famous  Landlord,  both  as  man  and  as 
boy.  There  are  a  number  of  gayly 
colored  "  rewards  of  merit,"  of  the 
species  which  survived  down  to  the  time 
of  the  school  days  of  many  of  ourselves. 
One  of  these  particular  "rewards  of 
merit  "  is  a  small  sheet  of  white  paper, 
with  edges  clipped  by  the  sharpest  of 
scissors  into  a  most  ornate  design.  It 
belongs  to  the  year  1807,  and  is  in- 
scribed as  follows  :  — 

"  This  will  certify  that  Mr.  Lyman  Howe  has 
l)y  his  good  behavior  in  school,  gained  the  love 
&  good  will  of  his  instructress,  and  deserves  a 
large  rewarde  and  the  name  of  a  faithful  diligent 
and  worthy  schollar.  And  will  be  remembered, 
by  me,  with  love  &  affection,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues   to  weare    this   caracter,  and   it    gives    me 


great    satisfaction   to    inform   his   Parents  of   the 
same. 

Given  by  me 

NABBY  HOWE 

School  Instructress 
SuDBURV,  July  17  1807." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  instructress's 
surname  is  the  same  as  that  of  Master 
i  -yman ;  but  I  find  nothing  in  the  family 
annals  to  indicate  Miss  Nabby's  relation- 
ship to  the  little  lad,  then  six  years  of 
age,  who  must  have  gone  proudly  enough 
home  to  the  Red  Horse  Tavern  with  this 
quaint  certificate.  The  penmanship,  exe- 
cuted with  a  fine  steel  point,  is  so  neat 
and  dainty  that  one  is  fain  to  pass  with- 
out comment  the  trifling  orthographic 
irregularities.  Uncertam  methods  of 
spelling  were  a  weakness  shared  by  other 
painstaking  teachers  of  Sudbury.     Four 
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years  later  the  future  squire  and  Landlord 
gallantly  wins  another  little  white  sheet  of 
paper,  cut  in  an  even  more  intricate  de- 
sign across  the  top,  but  with  its  remaining 
edges  plain,  which  certifies  :  — 

"That  the  bearrer  Mr.  Lyman  Howe  has  by 
diligence  and  appUcation  to  his  studies  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  for  which  he  merits  the  name 
of  an  excelent  schollar. 

Given  by  me  June  29th,  181 1. 

HANNAH  CUTTING, 

X  /. 
Sudbury." 

How  real  these  little  gleamings  from 
his  childhood  made  the  Landlord  seem  ! 
While  one  of  my  twin  hostesses  turned 
them  over  with  me,  the  other  came 
with  spoils  from  the  stronghold  of  an 
upper  chamber.  Among  them  was  a 
highly  treasured  copy  of  the  poem  which 
has  made  the  Landlord  famous,  —  an 
author's  copy,  sent  to  Miss  Eaton  by  Mr. 
Longfellow,  with  a  graceful  line  of  pres- 
entation upon  the  fly  leaf;  and  we 
turned  its  pages  once  again  in  the  lamp- 
light, while  carefully  arranged  upon  the 
table  was  the  collection  of  interesting 
articles  which  so  well  illustrate  the  Pre- 
lude to  the  "Tales." 

The  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  were 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Mr. 
Longfellow's  journal  of  the  date  of  Oct. 


II,  1862,  contains  this  entry:  "Write  a 
little  upon  the  Wayside  Inn,  —  a  begin- 
ning only."  Upon  the  31st  of  the  same 
month  he  wrote  :  "  October  ends  with  a 
delicious  Indian-summer  day.  Drive  with 
Fields  to  the  old  Red  Horse  Tavern  in 
Sudbury,  —  alas,  no  longer  an  inn  1  " 
This  drive  set  the  poet's  mind  to  working 
further.  Four  days  later  we  find  him 
addressing  the  following  note  to  Miss 
Eaton  at  Sudbury  :  — 

"Cambridge,  Nov.  4,  1862. 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  dehvered  safely  into  Profes- 
sor Treadwell's  hands  the  cane  you  gave  me,  and 
he  seemed  much  gratified  at  your  kind  remem- 
brance. 

Speaking  of  the  old  inn  he  said  that  on  one  of 
the  parlor  window  panes  were  written  some  verses, 
with  a  date.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  copy 
them  for  me,  or  any  names  and  dates  written  on 
the  windows? 

At  Mr.  How  Brown's  w^e  saw  the  coat-of-arms 
and  the  old  clock.     I  remain,  dear  madam, 
Yours  truly, 
HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

P.  S.  Both  Mr.  Fields  and  myself  feel  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  showing  us  the 
old  house." 

Miss  Eaton  duly  copied  and  de- 
spatched,— 

"The  jovial  lines  that  still  remain, 
Writ  near  a  century  ago, 
By  the  great  Major  Molineux, 
Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made." 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN,   FROM   THE  WEST. 
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Mr.  Longfellow  found  them  quite  un- 
suitable for  reproduction  in  his  elegant 
metre  ;  but  they  are  interesting  :  — 

"  What  do  you  think 
Here  is  good  drink 
Perhaps  you  may  not  know  it ' 
If  not  in  haste  do  stop  and  taste 
You  merry  folks  will  show  it. 

Wm.  Molineux  Jr.  Esq. 
24th  June  1774  Boston." 

Mr.  Longfellow's  allusion  to  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's story,  ''  My  Kinsman,  Major 
Molineux,"  elicited  from  Mr.  Hawthorne, 


"  All  the  characters  mentioned  in  the 
Prelude,"  writes  Mr.  Longfellow's  brother 
and  biographer,  "were  real,  but  they 
were  not  really  at  the  Sudbury  Inn.  The 
Poet  was  T.  W.  Parsons,  the  translator  of 
Dante ;  the  Sicilian,  Luigi  Monti ;  the 
Theologian,  Prof.  Treadwell  of  Harvard ; 
the  Student,  Henry  Ware  Wales.  Par- 
sons, Monti  and  Treadwell  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  summer  months 
at  the  Sudbury  Inn.  On  this  very  slen- 
der thread  of  fact  the  fiction  is  woven." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Musician  was 


under  date  of  Jan.  2,  1864,  the  following 
graceful  recognition  :  — 

"  It  gratifies  my  mind  to  find  my  own  name 
shining  in  your  verse,  —  even  as  if  I  had  been 
gazing  up  at  the  moon  and  detected  my  own 
features  in  its  profile," 

The  Prelude  to  the  "  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  was  finished  Nov.  29,  1862. 
The  complete  volume  —  the  first  part  — 
was  published  a  twelvemonth  later.  It 
narrowly  escaped  the  title  of  "  The  Sud- 
bury Tales,"  suggestive  of  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales"  of  Chaucer,  as  is  the  mould 
mto  which  Longfellow  cast  his  charming 
collection  of  New  and  Old  World  stories. 


Ole  Bull;  and  the  Spanish  Jew,  Israel 
Edrehi.  Regarding  the  setting  of  the 
"Tales,"  Mr.  Longfellow  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  England  under  date  of  Dec.  28,  1863  : 
" '  The  Wayside  Inn  '  has  more  founda- 
tion in  fact  than  you  may  suppose.  The 
town  of  Sudbury  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cambridge.  Some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  an  English  family,  by  the  name 
of  Howe,  built  there  a  country  house, 
which  has  remained  in  the  family  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  last  of  the  race 
dying  but  two  years  ago.  Losing  their 
fortune,  they  became  innkeepers ;  and 
for  a  century  the  Red    Horse    Inn    has 
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.  .  ,  "THE  SWORD  HIS  GRANDSIRE  BORE 
IN  THE  REBELLIOUS  DAYS  OF  YORE." 

flourished,  going  down  from  father  to 
son.  The  place  is  just  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  though  no  longer  an  inn.  All 
this  will  account  for  the  Landlord's  coat- 
of-arms,  and  his  being  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  his  being  known  as  '  the 
Squire,' —  things  that  must  sound  strange 
in  English  ears.  All  the  characters  are 
real."^ 

Adam  Howe,  son  of  Col.  Ezekiel 
Howe,  who  fought  so  well  at  Concord 
and  at  Saratoga,  married  Jerusha  Bal- 
com,  in  the  year  1795;  and  Lyman 
Howe,  the  Landlord  of  the  "Tales,"  their 
third  child  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
was  born  in  Sudbury,  Nov.  6,  1801. 
He  died  in  Sudbury,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1861,  being  found  dead  in 
his  bed  by  his  faithful  negro  servant, 
Pete. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  historian  of 
Sudbury  about  the  Landlord  :  "  Squire 
Lyman  Howe,  the  last  Landlord  of  the  inn 
and  the  one  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem, 

*  A  fuller  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  writing  of 
the  poem,  with  further  notes  from  Mr.  Longfellow,  may  be 
found  in  a  general  article  upon  "The  Wayside  Inn,"  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  November,  1889.  —  Editor. 


was  a  man  rather  imposing  in  appearance, 
somewhat  dignified  and  grave.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  prominent  singer  in  the 
Congregational  choir,  a  school  committee 
man,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Years 
ago  he  was  a  familiar  object  to  the  vil- 
lagers of  South  Sudbury,  riding  in  his 
chaise  with  the  top  tipped  back,  as  he 
went  to  the  post-office  or  to  visit  the  dis- 
trict schools;  and  he  fitly  represented, 
in  his  younger  and  more  prosperous  years, 
the  family  of  Howe.  He  lived  a  bachelor, 
and  was  the  last  link  of  an  illustrious 
lineage.  As  a  tavern-keeper,  he  did  less 
and  less  busi- 
ness as  his  years 
increased,  and 
finally  the  Land- 
lord died  at  the 
inn,  the  last  of 
Howe  who  lived  at  that 
Since  his  death  the  place 
has  been  a  resort  for  pleasure-seekers  and 
people  of  antiquarian  tastes.  It  has  been 
visited  from  far  and  near,  and  so  it  will 
continue  to  be  as  time  passes  by.  Tra- 
ditions concerning  it  may  gather  and 
grow,  and  treasures  of  colonial  art  may 
be  traced  to  it,  till,  like  the  alleged 
articles  of  the  '  Mayflower's  '  illustrious 
cargo,  the  original  place  of  deposit  could 


the   name    of 
famous  house. 
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not  have  contained  them  all.  Indeed, 
marvellous  stories  have  already  been  told 
of  the  auction  that  followed  the  death  of 
Squire  Lyman  Howe,  but  these  stories 
are  extravagant.  A  few  articles  that  were 
rare  and  relic-like  may  have  been  sold, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  only  a  com- 
monplace sale  at  the  inn  when  the  Land- 
lord died.  Probably  the  house  was  largely 
depleted  of  what  it  once  contained ;  the 
family  was  never  one  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  life  of 
the  last  landlord  would  naturally 
scatter  many  of  the  furnishings  of 
the  old-time  inn." 

Miss  Jerusha  Howe,  the  eldest 
sister  of   the    Landlord,  and   four 
years  his  senior,  was  ever 
cherished  by  the  doughty 
Squire  with  peculiar  ten- 
derness, and   her  death, 
which    occurred    some 
twenty  years    before  his 
own,  remained  a  lasting 
sorrow.      Fascinating 
stories    are    told   of   the 
fragile    Miss    Jerusha's 
beauty  and  her  gentle  manner.     The  old 
spinet  of  the  inn  parlor,  the  first  musical 
instrument  of  its  kind  to  appear  in  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  was  purchased  for  Miss 


LIEUT.    HOW'S  WATCH. 


Jerusha,  who  used  to  play  upon  it  "  The 
Battle  of  Prague "  and  "  Copenhagen 
Waltz."  She  used  to  sing,  too,  in  a  thin 
and  decorous  voice,  the  sweet  strains  of 
"  Highland  Mary,"  so  fashionable  in  that 
day.  She  had  a  chronicler's  fondness  for 
statistics,  and  maintained  an  unyielding 
hold  upon  the  names  and  dates  and 
events  connected  with  her  nearer  lineage. 
The  family  record,  as  preserved  by  Miss 
Jerusha,  held  a  place  of  undisputed 
authority  among  her  kindred. 

The  heirlooms  which  the  Landlord  left 
became  the  property  of  his  remote  but 
well-beloved  kinswoman, 
Miss  Eaton,  who  ren- 
dered such  willing  and 
valuable  aid  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow in  his  preparation 
for  the  Prelude.  Among 
these  heirlooms  is  a  beau- 
tiful silk  scarf,  which  Miss 
Jerusha  used  to  wear,  — 
ample  enough  to  have 
draped  her  slender  figure 
generously,  and  its  rich 
ivory  tint  still  untar- 
nished. The  soft  scarf  lay  upon  the 
table  that  memorable  evening  in  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  near  it  lay  a  daguerreotype  of 
the   Landlord  of  the  "Tales,"  portraying 
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the  kindly  face  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  whose  shapely  features  and  somewhat 
self-conscious  pose,  suggestive  of  ante- 
cedent as  well  as  of  present  well  being, 
convey  a  hint,  I  thought,  of  certain  quali- 
ties which  make  certain  anecdotes  of 
Squire  Howe's  convivial  hospitality  mat- 
ter of  credibiUty. 

"  Fair  Princess  Mary's  pictured  face," 
which  hung  for  so  long  upon  the  storied 
wall,  was  here  also,  —  a  half-length  mezzo- 
tint engraving  of  the  daughter  of  George 
II.  by  the  well-known  French  engraver, 
Jean  Simon,  framed  in  a  simple  mould - 


creditable  piece  of  New  World  workman- 
ship, upon  which  the  maker's  name,  I). 
Williams,  of  Hartford,  is  distinctly  traced. 
The  heavily  wrought  head  upon  the  hilt 
bears  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  wy- 
vern  of  the  crest,  though  unintentional, 
no  doubt,  for  the  sword  was  made  when 
the  claims  of  coat  and  crest  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  quarterings  were  at  a  particu- 
larly low  ebb  with  us,  and  Williams  of 
Hartford  probably  utilized  such  devices 
as  his  humble  workshop  most  conveniently 
furnished,  with  loyal  scorn  of  inherited 
insignia. 


THE   BAR-ROOM. 


ing  of  stained  wood,  now  black  or  nearly 
so.  Here,  too,  was  that  chief  adornment 
of  the  old  inn  parlor,  the  Landlord's  best 
loved  legacy,  — 

"  The  sword  his  grandsire  bore 
In  the  rebelHous  days  of  yore, 
Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight." 

Though  not  indeed  Joyeuse,  nor  yet 
Excalibar,  the  old  sword  fought  the  good 
fight,  won  its  due  meed  of  praise  from 
the  poet's  lips,  and  now  lies  an  eloquent 
plea  for  peace,  —  a  scabbard  immovably 
rusted  within  its  sheath.  The  ivory  and 
silver  mounting   of  the    hilt   is   a   most 


A  faded  bit  of  manuscript  written  by 
one  born  in  the  last  century  attests  the  his- 
tory of  "  this  sword,  or  Hanger,  as  it  was 
familiarly  denominated  by  my  father,"  — 
Lieut.  Ezekiel  How  of  Framingham,  son  of 
Col.  Ezekiel  How  of  Sudbury,  hero  of  Rev- 
olutionary days.  The  final  e  to  the  sur- 
name of  How  was  ever  held  with  marked 
disfavor  by  Lieut.  Ezekiel  How  of  Fra- 
mingham, the  Landlord's  uncle,  who  fought 
at  Saratoga  and  who,  while  suffering  from 
his  serious  wounds,  bought  a  silver  watch 
to  be  sent  home  to  his  fair  betrothed  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  —  thereby,   also. 
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succoring  his  enemy.  An  inscription  in- 
side the  watchcase,  without  date  and  so 
dim  that  it  can  be  read  only  with  diffi- 
culty, records  briefly  the  transaction  :  — 

"  Bought  of  an  officer  in  Burgoyne's 
army  at  Saratoga  for  thirty  silver  dollars. 
The  officer  was  at  the  time  out  of  money, 
and  sold  it  under  price." 

Lieut.  How  eventually  brought  the 
watch  home  himself,  married  the  lady  of 
his  choice,  and  lived  to  old  age. 

Beside  the  Old  World  coat-of-arms  and 
the  New  World  sword  lay  the  lieutenant's 
watch,  reminder  of  Burgoyne's  needy 
officer,  of  a  patriot's  wounds,  and  of 
a  lover  constant  in  the  face  of  death. 


The  silver  spurs  worn  at  Concord  by 
Col.  Ezekiel  How,  too  fine  and  small,  it 
would  seem,  ever  to  have  clanked  gal- 
lantly at  the  stout  heel  of  a  horseman's 
boot,  were  here  also,  and  the  colonel's 
silver  buckles,  for  stock,  knees  and  shoes, 
as  brilliantly  poHshed  as  the  needed 
gear  of  yesterday. 

One  turned  again  from  all  these  pre- 
cious souvenirs  to  the  Landlord's  face, 
with  new  and  richer  thoughts  of  his 
sturdy  loyalty  to  his  race,  and  his  honest 
pride  in  their  exploits,  whether  in  the 
service  of  their  king  over  the  water,  or  in 
their  later  struggle  for  new  homes  and 
larger  liberties. 


JOHN  BROWN  IN  SPRINGFIELD. 

By  Harry  Andrew    Wright. 


EVERY  chapter  and  episode  in  the 
life  of  John  Brown  has  now  become 
of  interest  and  importance.  History 
tells  us  how  John  Brown,  a  descendant 
of  Peter  Brown,  who  came  in  the  "  May- 
flower "  in  1620,  and  a  grandson  of  Capt. 
Brown,  who  died  while  opposing  the 
British  in  1776,  was  born  in  Torrington, 
Conn.,  May  9,  1800.  Peter  Brown  left 
his  mother  country  to  escape  religious 
persecution,  Capt.  Brown  took  up  arms 
against  an  unjust  king,  and  Capt.  John 
Brown  against  an  unjust  people.  The 
same  hatred  of  injustice  urged  each  one 
on  to  what  he  considered  his  duty. 

In  1840-41  John  Brown  was  engaged 
in  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing,  on 
quite  an  extensive  scale,  with  Col.  Simon 
Perkins  in  Akron,  O.  Their  flocks  were 
the  finest  in  the  country,  worth  ^20,000. 
In  the  spring  of  1846  a  convention  of 
Western  wool  growers  was  held,  where 
Brown  proposed  a  scheme,  new  at  that 
time,  and  comparatively  unheard  of. 
His  idea  was  to  have  an  agency  in  some 
New  England  city  where  the  growers 
could  send  their  wool,  have  it  sorted, 
and  sold  according  to  its  grade.     Here- 


tofore little  care  had  been  given  to 
grading,  and  little  encouragement  given 
for  the  raising  of  fine  sheep.  His  scheme 
was  approved,  and  he,  much  against  his 
will,  was  selected  as  agent.  No  vision 
of  pecuniary  gain  tempted  him ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  trust  simply  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  break- 
ing up  the  New  England  combination 
of  manufacturers,  and  righting  an  organ- 
ized wrong. 

So  in  June,  1846,  Perkins  &  Brown 
opened  business  in  the  lofts  of  John  L. 
King's  old  warehouse  at  the  corner  of 
Water  and  Railroad  Streets  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Perkins  furnishing  the  capi- 
tal, while  Brown  had  entire  supervision. 
Two  cents  a  pound  was  charged  for  stor- 
ing, grading  and  selling,  and  one  mill 
per  pound  additional  covered  such  inci- 
dentals as  postage  and  fire  insurance. 
The  firm  represented  the  growers  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  such  was  Brown's  reputation 
for  honesty  and  integrity  that  the  growers 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  him. 

As  the  business  grew,  larger  quarters 
were    looked    for.     Chester    W.    Chapin 
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was  building  a  block,  with  stores  below 
and  tenements  above,  just  north  of  the 
Agawam  Bank,  on  what  was  then  North 
Main  Street.  To  this  place  Perkins  & 
Brown  moved,  taking  a  store  and  a  half 
for  an  office ;  and  as  the  block  was  in- 
complete, the  third  floor  was  left  out, 
making  clear  lofts  up  to  the  peaked  roof. 


Thomas  inquired  what  time  in  the  morn- 
ing he  should  commence  work.  *'  Seven 
o'clock,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  wish  you 
would  come  earlier,  as  I  have  something 
to  tell  you."  So  Thomas  went  over  about 
half  past  five,  and  found  Brown  waiting 
to  disclose  his  underground-railway  plans. 
So  pleased  was  the  old  man  with  his  new 


JOHN  BROWN. 

FROM    A    DAGUERREOTYPE    TAKEN    ABOUT    1850,    IN    POSSESSION    OF    KRANK    B.    SANBORN 


It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Brown 
commenced  telling  his  plans  to  negroes 
in  Springfield  and  round  about,  whom 
he  thought  he  could  trust.  Inciden- 
tally he  ran  across  Thomas  Thomas, 
a  fugitive  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  Maryland,  and  offered  to  give  him 
employment  as  porter  in  his  ware- 
house.      A    bargain    was     struck,    and 


acquaintance  that  he  afterward  sent 
Thomas  to  look  up  Madison  Washington, 
who  had  engineered  an  uprising  on  the 
vessel  ''  Creole." 

Brown  is  remembered  by  the  older 
residents  as  a  moderate,  quiet  sort  of 
man,  orderly  and  systematic  in  his  habits, 
particularly  in  his  business.  All  his 
letters   were    filed   with   the    comments, 
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"  Answered,"  "  No  time  to  read,"  or  "  No 
answer  required " ;  wtiile  his  account 
books,  all  of  which  have  been  sacredly 
preserved,  are  models  of  neatness.  Yet 
with  all  his  system,  a  carelessness  in 
money  matters  was  very  marked.  Bill 
after  bill  would  be  paid  by  check,  with- 
out having  the  bank  book  written  up,  till 
he  had  no  idea  whether  he  had  a  cent  or 
not  to  his  credit,  and  from  sheer  neces- 
sity the  book  was  checked  up.  Either 
from  carelessness  or  lack  of  time,  the 
character  "«&"  was  invariably  used  in  his 
books  and  correspondence.  Deliberate, 
calm  and  conscientious,  an  early  riser  and 
a  hard  worker,  often  commencing  work 
at  three  in  the  morning,  he  accomplished 
much  in  a  day.  Neatness  was  shown  in 
his  whole  character  and  appearance.  His 
entire  suit  was  made  of  a  snuff-colored 
cloth,  out  of  fashion  perhaps,  but  of  stock 
of  the  finest  grade.  While  in  Spring- 
field  he  was  without  the  peculiar  beard 
seen  in  the  conventional  pictures,  but  had 
a  smooth  face ;  his  bushy  hair  was  cut 
about  an  inch  long,  standing  straight  out 
from  all  sides. 

He  had  peculiar  notions,  even  in  re- 
gard to  food.  He  used  no  coffee,  simply 
plain  milk  or  water  for  drink,  and  ate  no 
cheese  nor  butter. 

For  a  time  Brown  and  his  two  sons, 
John,  Jr.,  and  Jason,  boarded  at  Morgan 
&  Day's  American  House,  located  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  present  Boston  and  Al- 
bany granite  building.  But  as  business 
prospered  the  remainder  of  the  family 
came  to  live  in  Springfield.  Housekeep- 
ing was  commenced  in  the  second  tene- 
ment of  the  brick  house  owned  by  Henry 
Gray,  on  what  was  the  corner  of  Gray's 
Court  and  Ferry  Street,  but  now  known  as 
Gray's  Avenue  and  Cypress  Street.  Very 
soon,  however,  Brown's  nomadic  instincts 
asserted  themselves,  and  after  wandering 
about,  living  on  Main,  Vine  and  possibly 
some  other  streets,  he  finally  settled  on 
Hastings  Street,  early  in  1848.  "John 
Brown,  Wool  dealer,  opposite  Massasoit 
House,  Hastings  Street,"  says  the  Spring- 
field Directory  of  1849.  We  have  no 
Hastings  Street  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
the  early  records  show  that  in  1846  Dex- 
ter Allis  and  others  cut  a  street  through 
their  land    between  Main  and   Chestnut 


Streets,  and  built  three  houses,  one  on 
the  south  side  and  two  on  the  north, 
naming  it  Hastings  Street  in  honor  of 
Waitstill  Hastings.  Later,  when  it  was 
accepted  by  the  city  and  made  a  public 
way,  it  was  named  Franklin,  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Here  in  the  frame  dwelling,  No.  31 
FrankHn  Street,  lived  John  Brown.  This 
was  really  his  home.  Here  his  daughter 
Ellen  was  born,  March  20,  1848,  and 
here  his  whole  family  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  Hardly  the  home  in  which 
to  find  a  prosperous  merchant,  —  a  two 
story  and  a  half  frame  dwelling,  with  a 
one-story  addition  connecting  it  with  the 
small  barn  or  woodshed  in  the  rear,  the 
front  ornamented  with  a  piazza  supported 
by  four  fluted  columns.  But  though  the 
exterior  was  fairly  good,  inside  everything 
was  of  the  plainest,  —  no  servants,  no 
cloth  on  the  table,  and  only  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life.  On  moving  in,  he  took 
a  vote  of  his  family  to  see  if  they  would 
furnish  the  parlor  or  use  the  money  to 
buy  clothing  for  the  fugitive  negroes  in 
the  colony  at  North  Elba ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  decision  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  negroes. 

In  1 844  the  dissenters  and  antislavery 
men  of  Trinity  Church  on  Pynchon 
Street  built  the  Zion  Methodist  Church 
building  on  San  ford  Street.  The  build- 
ing stands  there  to-day,  with  its  marble 
tablet,  "Free  Church,  1844";  and  its 
pulpit  Bible  is  still  used  by  the  Quincy 
Street  Mission.  Here  John  Brown  wor- 
shipped, and  of  this  church  he  was  a 
member.  Rev.  Mr.  Conkling  of  the 
North  Church,  who  became  estranged 
from  his  congregation  on  account  of  his 
abolition  ideas,  was  a  great  friend  of  his, 
and  on  that  account  Brown  was  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  that  church  as  well  as  to 
the  First  Church. 

The  business  continued  to  grow,  and 
additional  lofts  were  taken  in  George 
Hastings's  block  just  north  of  the  rail- 
road, where  Cooley's  Hotel  stands  to- 
day. But  then  a  cloud  came  up  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  and  from  that  time  on  luck 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  old  man. 
About  this  time  Gerritt  Smith,  the  famous 
abolitionist,  had  given  100,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Adirondacks  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  escaped  slaves.  Brown  proposed 
to  him  that  he  and  his  family  should  take 
up  one  of  these  farms,  teach  the  ignorant 
blacks  how  to  build  the  houses  and  till 
the  soil,  —  that  in  short  he  should  be  a 
father  to  them.  Smith  saw  the  necessity 
of  some  such  arrangement,  and  gratefully 
accepted  the  offer ;  and  the  family  moved 
to  the  bleak  woods  in  the  same  year. 
Brown's  motive  in  going  was  twofold. 
While  his  desire  to  keep  the  slaves  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  also  wished  a 
home  for  his  family  when  he  should  go 
on  his  campaigns,  and  a  place  for  his 
grave  when  he  should  be  killed,  as  he 
confidently  expected  woul  I  be  the  case. 

Once  more  his  uneasy,  wandering  na- 
ture asserted  itself,  and  on  Aug.  ii,  1849, 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  ostensibly  to  open  a 
market  for  American  wool,  leaving  John, 
Jr.,  in  charge  of  his  business  here.  For 
two  months  he  visited  wool  markets  and 
battle-fields  with  perfect  impartiaUty,  one 
day  studying  his  campaigns  and  inspect- 
ing all  fortifications  and  especially  all 
earthwork  forts  which  he  could  find,  with 
a  view  of  applying  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  to  a  mountain  warfare  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  next  astounding 
the  foreigners  with  his  knowledge  of  his 
business.     Give  him  Ohio,  Vermont  and 


Saxony  wool,  and  he  could  tell  them  in 
the  dark,  simply  by  his  fine  sense  of 
touch.  At  one  of  these  tests  he  was 
given  a  sample  of  dog's  hair,  the  joker 
asking  his  opinion  of  it  as  wool ;  but  he 
instantly  pronounced  its  true  nature  by 
feeling  for  the  small  hooks  found  on  wool 
and  noting  their  absence. 

Next  in  the  line  of  disasters  came  the 
collapse  of  the  wool  business.  The  New 
England  manufacturers,  wishing  no  such 
stern,  uncompromising  man  between 
themselves  and  the  growers,  formed  a 
trust  against  him.  The  lofts  were  packed 
to  the  roof  with  fine  wool  waiting  for  a 
higher  price  when,  in  the  summer  of  1849, 
Musgrave,  of  the  Northampton  Woolen 
Mills,  came  down  and  offered  sixty  cents 
a  pound,  the  market  price,  for  the  lot  of 
200,000  pounds.  His  propositions  were 
indignantly  spurned  by  the  old  man,  who 
considered  the  offer  one  of  the  machina- 
tions of  a  league  formed  to  oppose  honest 
growers.  He  would  stop  this  bullying  by 
taking  his  wool  to  London  for  a  market. 
In  vain  did  Musgrave,  who  was  a  York- 
shire man,  protest  not  only  that  good  w^ool 
was  worth  less  in  England,  but  moreover 
that  American  wool  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  Britishers.  His  argu- 
ments were  treated  with  the  usual  silent 
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contempt,  and  Brown  re-sorted  his  pre- 
cious stock,  bought  new  sacking  and 
shipped  it  abroad.  Time  passed,  and 
finally  word  came  that  it  had  been  sold, 
but  no  price  was  mentioned.  Later 
events  brought  out  the  astounding  fact 
that  it  was  bought  by  Musgrave  for  thirty 
cents  a  pound  delivered  at  his  mills  in 
Northampton.  There  was  a  loss  to  the 
firm  of  ^60,000,  exclusive  of  freight 
charges  to  England  and  return.  While 
the  loss  was  purely  the  result  of  Brown's 
obstinacy,  Perkins  did  not  censure  him, 
but  endeavored  to  continue  the  business 
relations,  though  in  later  years  he  felt  the 
loss  more  keenly.  With  this  wreck,  how- 
ever. Brown  retired  from  the  financial 
world  forever  and  from  Springfield  as  a 
citizen,  retiring  to  his  Adirondack  haunts, 
and  coming  forth  only  as  his  antislavery 
business  called  him. 


field  Branch  of  the  United  States.  League 
of  Gileadites.  In  those  dark  days,  even  in 
Massachusetts,,  escaped  slaves  were  taken 
by  United  States  officers,  and  returned  to 
their  masters,  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  to  urge  them  to  resist  the 
law,  no  matter  by  what  authority  it  should 
be  enforced,  that  Brown  gave  his  "Words 
of  Advice  "  as  follows  :  — 

"  WORDS  OF  ADVICE. 


Branch   of    the  United    States    League  of 

Gileadites.     Adopted  Jan.    15,  1851,  as 

written  and   recommended  by 

John  Brown. 


Union  is  Strength. 


-•%.<*" 


k 
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JOHN    brown's   home,    NO.   31    FRANKLIN   STREET, 


In  the  spring  of  1851,  directly  after 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  he 
was  again  in  Springfield  among  his  colored 
friends,  whom  he  formed  into  the  Spring- 


"  Nothing  so  charms  the  American  people  as 
personal  bravery.  The  trial  for  life  of  one  bold 
and  to  some  extent  successful  man,  for  defending 
his  rights  in  good  earnest,  would  arouse  more 
sympathy  throughout  the  nation  than  the  acciimu- 
lated  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  our  submis- 
sive colored  population.  We  need 
not  mention  the  Greeks  struggling 
against  the  oppressive  Turks,  the 
Poles  against  Russia,  nor  the  Hun- 
garians against  Austria  and  Russia 
combined,  to  prove  this.  No  jury 
can  be  found  in  the  Northern  states 
that  would  convict  a  man  for  de- 
fending his  rights  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. This  is  well  understood 
by  Southern  Congressmen,  who  in- 
sist that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  refu- 
gee. Colored  people  have  more 
fast  friends  amongst  the  whites  than 
they  suppose,  and  would  have  ten 
times  the  number  they  now  have 
were  they  but  half  as  much  in  ear- 
nest to  secure  their  dearest  rights  as 
they  are  to  ape  the  folhes  and  ex- 
travagance of  their  white  neigh- 
bors, and  to  indulge  in  idle  show,  in 
ease,  and  in  luxury.  Just  think  of 
the  money  expended  by  individuals 
in  your  behalf  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Think  of  the  number  who 
have  been  mobbed  and  imprisoned 
on  your  account.  Have  any  of  you 
seen  the  Branded  Hand?  Do  you 
remember  the  names  of  Lovejoy 
and  Torrey  ? 

"  Should  one  of  your  number  be 
arrested,  you  must  collect  together 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  out- 
number your  adversaries  who  are 
taking  an  active  part  against  you.  Let  no  able- 
bodied  man  appear  on  the  ground  unequipped,  or 
with  his  weapons  exposed  to  view;  let  that  be  un- 
derstood beforehand.  Your  plans  must  be  known 
only  to  yourself,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
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all  traitors  must  die,  whenever  caught  and  proven 
to  be  guilty.  '  Whosoever  is  fearful  or  afraid,  let 
him  return  and  part  early  from  Mount  Gilead.' 
(Judges,  vii.  chap.,  3  verse;  Deut.  xx.  chap., 
8  verse.)  Give  all  cowards  an  opportunity  to 
show  it  on  condition  of  holding  their  peace.  Do 
not  delay  one  moment  after  you  are  ready;  you 
will  lose  all  your  resolution  if  you  do.  Let  the 
first  blow  be  the  signal  for  all  to  engage,  and 
when  engaged  do  not  do  your  work  by  halves; 
but  make  clean  work  with  your  enemies,  and  be 
sure  you  meddle  not  with  any  others.  By  going 
about  your  business  quietly,  you  will  get  the  job 
disposed  of  before  the  number  that  an  uproar 
would  bring  together  can  collect;  and  you  will 
have  the  advantage  of  those  who  come  out  against 
you,  for  they  will  be  wholly  unprepared  with  either 
equipments  or  matured  plans ;  all  with  them  will 
be  confusion  and  terror.  Your  enemies  will  be 
slow  to  attack  you  after  you  have  done  up  the 
work  nicely;   and,  if  they  should,  they  will  have 


to  encounter  your  white  friends,  as  well  as  you, 
for  you  may  safely  calculate  on  a  division  of  the 
whites,  and  by  that  means  get  to  an  honorable 
parley. 

"Be  firm,  determined  and  cool;  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  you  are  not  to  be  driven  to  des- 
peration without  making  it  an  awful  dear  job  to 
others  as  well  as  you.  Give  them  to  know  dis- 
tinctly that  those  who  live  in  wooden  houses  should 
not  throw  fire,  and  that  you  are  just  as  able  to  suf- 
fer as  your  white  neighbors.  After  effecting  a 
rescue,  if  you  iare  assailed,  go  into  the  houses  of 
your  most  prominent  and  influential  white  friends 
with  your  wives,  and  that  will  effectually  fasten 
upon  them  the  suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
you,  and  will  compel  them  to  make  a  common 
cause  with  you,  whether  they  would  otherwise 
live  up  to  their  profession  or  not.  This  would 
leave  them  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Some  would 
doubtless  prove  themselves  true  of  their  own 
choice;     others   would    flinch.      That   would    be 
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taking  them  at  their  own  words.  You  may  make  a 
tumult  in  the  court  room  where  a  trial  is  going  on 
by  burning  gunpowder  freely  in  paper  packages,  if 
you  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to  create  a 
momentary  alarm,  and  might  possibly  give  one  or 
more  of  your  enemies  a  hoist.  But  in  such  case 
the  prisoner  will  need  to  take  the  hint  at  once  and 
bestir  himself;  and  so  should  his  friends  improve 
the  opportunity  for  a  general  rush. 

"  A  lasso  might  possibly  be  applied  to  a  slave 
catcher  for  once  with  good  effect.  Hold  on  to 
your  weapons,  and  never  be  persuaded  to  leave 
them,  part  with  them,  or  have  them  taken  away 
from  you.  Stand  by  one  another,  and  by  your 
friends,  while  a  drop  of  blood  remains;   and  be 
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hanged,    if  you   must,  but   tell   no    tales   out   of 
school.     Make  no  confession. 

"Union  is  strength.  Without  some  well-di- 
gested arrangements  nothing  to  any  good  purpose 
is  likely  to  be  done,  let  the  demand  be  never  so 
great.  Witness  the  case  of  Hamlet  and  Long  in 
New  York,  when  there  was  no  well-defined  plan 
of  operations  or  suitable  preparations  beforehand. 
The  desired  end  may  be  effectually  secured  by  the 
means  .proposed;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  our 
inalienable  right." 

AGREEMENT. 

"  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
trusting  in  a  just  and  merciful  God,  whose  spirit 


and  all-powerful  aid  we  humbly  implore,  we  will 
ever  be  true  to  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country, 
always  acting  under  it.  We  whose  names  are 
hereunto  affixed  do  constitute  ourselves  a  branch, 
of  the  United  States  League  of  Gileadites.  We 
will  provide  ourselves  at  once  with  suitable  imple- 
ments, and  will  aid  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
means,  if  any  such  are  disposed  to  join  us.  We 
invite  every  colored  person  whose  heart  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  our  business,  whether  male 
or  female,  old  or  young.  The  duty  of  the  aged, 
infirm  and  young  members  of  the  League  shall 
be  to  give  constant  notice  to  all  members  in  case  of 
an  attack  upon  any  of  our  people.  We  agree  to 
have  no  officers  except  a  treasurer  and  secretary 
pro  tern.,  and  after  some 
trial  of  courage  and  talent 
of  able-bodied  members 
shall  enable  us  to  elect 
officers  from  those  who 
shall  have  rendered  the 
most  important  services. 
Nothing  but  wisdom  and 
undaunted  courage,  effi- 
ciency and  general  good 
conduct,  shall  in  any  way 
influence  us  in  electing 
our  officers." 


Lovejoy,  whom 
Brown  here  refers  to, 
was,  as  is  well  known 
to  most,  an  antisla- 
very  editor  in  Alton, 
111.,  who  was  killed 
by  a  mob  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  Charles 
Turner  Torrey  was  a 
native  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  went  to 
Maryland  to  devote 
hi  mself  to  anti- 
slavery  labors,  where 
he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprison- 
ment  for  aiding 
slaves  to  escape,  and 
died  of  consumption 
in  the  state  prison  at 

Hamlet  and  Long 


Baltimore  in  1846. 
were  escaped  slaves  who  were  captured  in 
New  York  and  sent  South  under  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law. 

With  the  fate  of  such  predecessors 
staring  him  in  the  face,  few  men  would 
have  persevered  as  Brown  did  in  such 
dangerous  business ;  but  physical  fear 
was  an  element  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  make-up  of  the  old  hero. 

An  anecdote  has  recently  been  told 
which    illustrates    his    inexhaustible    re- 
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sources  against  physical  pain.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland  once 
lectured  on  animal  magnetism  at  the  old 
Hampden  Hall  in  Springfield,  where  the 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  Building  now 
stands.  ~  After  the  speaker  had  got  well 
into  his  subject  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  hypnotize  as  many  of  his  audience  as 
were  susceptible  to  his  dreamy,  singsong 
manner,  the  quiet  was  suddenly  broken. 
A  man,  tall,  erect,  with  clean-shaven  face, 
light  brown  hair  cut  short  and  bristling 
out  in  every  direction.,  arose,  and  violently 
denounced  the  speaker  as  a  fraud  and  the 
whole  thing  a  humbug.  He  said  he  had 
paid  his  money  to  learn  what  there  was 
in  this  new  mystery,  but  he  believed  the 
whole  thing  was  a  sham  and  the  man  an 
impostor.  The  audience,  sympathizing 
with  Dr.  Sunderland,  hissed  him,  cried, 
"  Put  him  out !  "  and  tried  to  shut  him 
up ;  but  he  said  he  would  be  heard,  and 
he  was  heard.  He  offered  to  submit 
himself  to  any  pain  that  might  be  in- 
flicted on  any  persons  in  the  magnetic 
state,  and  if  he  could  not  endure  it  as 
long  as  they,  he  would  admit  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
cowhage  should  be  rubbed  into  the  skin 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
A  young  woman  who  travelled  with  Sun- 
derland, and  who  was  then  in  the  mag- 
netic sleep,  was  to  try  her  power  of 
endurance  with  him.  After  a  somewhat 
prolonged  rubbing,  under  the  direction  of 
two  physicians  who  were  in  the  audience, 
the  man  winced,  while  the  girl  did  not 
move  a  muscle.  Upon  seeing  this  the 
audience  cheered,  and  very  soon  the 
man  disappeared  from  the  stage.  The 
girl,  upon  being  restored  to  her  natural 
condition,  went  into  convulsions  from  the 
pain,  and  was  again  put  into  the  hypnotic 
state.  The  hero,  it  was  said,  needed 
the  service  of  a  physician  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night  to  relieve  the  in- 
tense burning  caused  by  this  irritant. 
In  a  card  in  the  morning  paper  he  ac- 
knowledged that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  animal  magnetism  ;  and  signed 
to  the  communication  was  the  name  of 
John  Brown. 

Following  the  letter  of  advice  given 
above  came  a  constitution  or  set  of  by- 
laws called  "  resolves,"  as  follows  :  — 


"RESOLUTIONS  ADOFl^ED   JAN.  15,    1891. 

"  I.  Resolved,  That  we  whose  names  are  affixed 
do  constitute  ourselves  a  Branch  of  the  United 
States  League,  under  the  above  name. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  all  business  (jf  this  P.ranch 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  quiet  and  good 
order;  that  we  individually  provide  ourselves  with 
suitable  implements  without  delay;  and  that  we 
will  sufficiently  aid  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
means,  if  any  such  are  disposed  to  join  us. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  or 
more  discreet,  influential  men  be  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  names  of  all  colored  persons  whose  heart 
is  engaged  for  the  performance  of  our  business, 
whether  male  or  female,  whether  old  or  young. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  the  appropriate  part  of  all 
aged,  infirm,  female  or  youthful  members  of  this 
Branch  is  to  give  instant  notice  to  all  other  mem- 
bers of  any  attack  upon  the  rights  of  our  people, 
first  informing  all  able-bodied  men  of  this  League 
or  Branch,  and  next,  all  well-known  friends  of  the 
colored  people;  and  that  this  information  be  con- 
fined to  such  alone,  that  there  may  be  as  little  ex- 
citement as  possible  and  no  noise  in  the  so  doing. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  or  more 
discreet  persons  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  colored  persons  in  regard  to  their  con- 
duct in  any  emergency. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  no  other  officer  than  a 
treasurer,  with  a  president  and  secretary /rt*  tern., 
be  appointed  by  this  Branch  until  after  some  trial 
of  the  courage  and  talents  of  able-bodied  mem- 
bers shall  enable  a  majority  of  the  members  to 
elect  their  officers  from  those  who  shall  have 
rendered  the  most  important  services. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  trusting  in  a  just  and  merci- 
ful God,  whose  spirit  and  all-powerful  aid  we  hum- 
bly implore,  we  will  most  cheerfully  and  heartily 
support  and  obey  such  officers,  when  chosen  as 
before;  and  that  nothing  but  wisdom,  undaunted 
courage,  efficiency  and  general  good  conduct  shall 
in  any  degree  influence  our  individual  votes  in 
case  of  such  election. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  a  meeting  of  all  members 
of  this  Branch  shall  be  immediately  called  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  (to  be  chosen  by  ballot) 
after  the  first  trial  shall  have  been  made  of  the 
qualification  of  individual  members  for  such  com- 
mand, as  before  mentioned. 

"  9.  Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  we  will  ever  be  true  to  the  flag 
of  our  beloved  country,  always  acting  under  it." 

Following  this  come  the  signatures  of 
twenty-seven  Gileadites.  Tradition  says 
that  there  were  seventeen  more,  making 
forty- four  in  all ;  but  no  record  of  them 
can  be  found,  and  in  all  probability  they 
are  lost  to  the  world  forever.  Here  is 
the  list  as  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Independent  of  that  period,  together 
with  their  occupations,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  at  this  date  :  — 

B.  C.  Dowling,  Barber. 
John  Smith,  Tinsmith. 
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Reverdy  Johnson,  Druggist. 

Samuel  Chandler. 

J.  N.  Howard,  Sexton  of  South  Church. 

Charles  RoUins,  Laborer. 

Scipio  Webb. 

Charles  Odell. 

L.  Wallace,  Emp.  of  R.  M.  Cooley,  Soap  and 
candle  factory,  E.  State  Street. 

Henry  Johnson,  Emp.  of  David  Smith,  Car- 
riage builder.  Park  Street. 

G.  W.  Holmes,  Millwright. 

C.  A.  Gazam. 

EUza  Green. 

Jane  Fowler. 

H.  J.  Jones. 

Ann  Johnson. 

Cyrus  Thomas. 

Henry  Robinson,  Lumber  Dealer. 

Henry  Hector,  Laborer. 

John  Strong,  Machinist. 

Wm.  Burns,  Waiter. 

Wm.  Gordon,  Waiter. 

Joseph  Addams,  Barber. 

Wm.  Green,  Jobber. 

Wm.  H.  Montague,  Hairdresser,  Cooley's 
Hotel. 

Jane  Wilks. 

James  Madison,  Emp.  Harris  &  Colton, 
Woodworker,  foot  Howard  Street. 

These  were  white  men  and  colored,  — 
the  negroes  probably  being  fugitive 
slaves,  which  may  account  for  the  lack  of 
information  concerning  many  of  them. 
Later  Brown  distributed  arms  among  the 
members  and  taught  them  how  to  use 
them,  thus  putting  the  League  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  fighting  the  slave  laws. 

After  the  Ossawattomie  fight,  the  Free- 
soilers  sent  emigrants  to  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, not  to  fight  slavery  by  force  of 
arms,  but  to  cast  an  honest  ballot  against 
the  ruffians  of  the  country,  though  the 
nature  of  their  errand  necessarily  became 
the  primary  cause  of  much  rioting  and 
bloodshed.  The  chaplain  of  one  com- 
pany afterward  mentioned  marching  into 
church  every  Sabbath  day  and  laying  his 
sword  on  the  pulpit  within  easy  reach, 
not  knowing  at  what  moment  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  collect  his  little  force 
to  fight  a  band  of  desperadoes. 

Just  after  the  sending  out  of  one  of  these 
bands  a  meeting  was  held  in  Springfield 
of  a  society  of  gendemen  known  as  "  The 
Club,"  atwhichthe  subject  was  brought  up 
for  discussion.  Hon.  Pvcuben  A.  Chap- 
man, afterward  chief  justice,  expressed 
as  his  opinion  that  these  settlers  should 
not  be  sent  out  unarmed  and  helpless,  but 
that  the  club  should  do  their  part  toward 


arming  them,  and  wound  up  by  saying 
that  for  his  share  he  would  give  one 
Sharp's  rifle.  These  astounding  words 
fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  his  audience. 
Judge  Chapman  inciting  riot  and  blood- 
shed !  Judge  Chapman  defying  the 
United  States  laws  !  But  they  soon  re- 
covered. "  I  will  give  one  gun,"  said 
Dr.  Buckingham.  "  And  I,  another." 
So  the  chorus  went  round  the  room  till 
nearly  every  member  had  promised  one 
gun.  Judge  Chapman's  law  partner, 
Franklin  Chamberlin,  rather  demurred  at 
the  idea,  saying  that  it  was  not  right  to 
defy  the  laws  in  that  way.  "In  that 
case,"  quoth  the  judge,  "  I  will  give  you 
two  guns,  —  one  for  myself  and  one  for 
the  credit  of  the  firm." 

So  the  guns  were  bought  and  collected. 
But  then  came  the  question  of  sending 
them  so  as  to  escape  capture  and  confis- 
cation. The  problem  was  solved  by 
sending  them  to  the  offices  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad,  where  Presi- 
dent D.  L.  Harris  secreted  them  in  his 
public  office.  Here  they  were  taken 
apart,  the  stocks  being  packed  in  one 
case,  the  locks  in  another,  the  barrels  in 
a  third,  and  so  on.  The  cases  were  sent 
by  different  routes,  at  different  times,  and 
entered  the  territory  in  safety. 

From  this  time  Springfield  saw  but 
little  of  John  Brown.  When  he  did  stop 
in  the  city,  it  was  usually  at  some  private 
residence,  though  in  a  few  instances  it 
was  at  the  Massasoit  House,  not  under 
the  name  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  but 
simply  as  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  wished  to 
avoid  detection.  Not  that  he  feared 
arrest  for  personal  reasons ;  but  he  had 
work  to  do,  and  wished  no  interference 
until  it  was  completed.  Possibly  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  commenced  at  this 
time  to  grow  the  grotesque  beard  which 
he  wore  in  his  later  days. 

But  John  Brown  is  not  forgotten  in 
Springfield.  Though  our  streets  no  longer 
echo  to  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  we  see 
his  shadow  in  the  shining  faces  of  our 
innumerable  emancipated  black  citizens. 
Scores  of  incidents  in  our  every-day  life 
call  up  memories  of  the  grand  old  man. 
Our  city  library  holds  among  its  most 
priceless  treasures  one  of  the  veritable 
pikes  with  which  his  little  army  so  bravely 
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defended  itself  at  Harper*s  Ferry,  while 
one  of  his  aged  colored  friends  keeps 
among  his  dearest  earthly  possessions  the 
rocking  chair  of  his  leader.  His  old 
office  desk,  too,  is  left  us,  —  the  same  two- 
story,  seven-foot  affair  over  which  he  and 
John,  Jr.,  used  to  talk  slavery  by  the  hour 
in  the  counting-room  in  Chapin's  Block. 
Were   such    reminders    needed,    they 


could  be  found  on  every  hand,  from  the 
birthplace  in  Connecticut  to  the  grave  at 
North  Elba.  But  while  he  sleeps,  party 
passions  have  given  way  to  the  generous 
feelings  which  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  narrowness  of  ante-bellum  days,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  world  John  Brown 
lives,  an  ever-shining  example  of  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  Christian  Ufe. 


ELIZABETH. 

By  Emma  J.    Gompf. 


IF  a  man  could  only  be  content  —  ! 
Evan  Carroll  stood  a  little  distance 
from  the  two  sisters,  his  eyes  —  half 
sad,  half  wistful  —  full  upon  them.  He 
wondered  if  he  was  regretting  the  words, 
drawn  from  him  by  the  charm  of  her  rare 
beauty,  spoken  one  evening  to  the 
younger.  He  had  not  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  but  such  an  expression  of  de- 
votion as  he  had  given  utterance  to 
could  only  be  followed  by  an  offer  of 
marriage  on  the  part  of  an  honorable 
man;  at  least  that  was  Evan  Carroll's 
way  of  looking  at  it  upon  this  evening. 

The  artistic  taste  in  him  had  rendered 
involuntary  homage  to  the  living,  breath- 
ing picture  with  its  faultless  Hues  and 
curves  and  the  cameo-cut  features  rich  in 
their  dark  coloring,  —  the  picture.  Star 
Huntington.  He  had  rendered  homage 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  She  had 
accepted  it  without  any  adequate 
response,  even  to  his  most  impassioned 
words.  And  he  reflected,  afterwards, 
that  no  picture,  however  much  admired, 
moves  in  its  setting,  —  it  remains  simply  a 
picture. 

And  presently,  as  he  stood  there, 
Carroll  became  absorbed  in  the  other,  — 
EHzabeth. 

The  lecturer  had  been  gone  for  half  an 
ihour,  and  little  groups  were  gathered 
about  the  hall,  following  out  threads  in 


the  discourse  that  he  had  neglected  ;  and 
such  weighty  matters  as  nationalism,  in- 
dividualism, sociahsm,  each  and  every 
fascinating  "  ism  "  of  that  ilk,  received  a 
touch  from  somebody.  The  Professor, 
who  was  acquainted  with  everybody  and 
knew  everything,  was  expounding  some 
theories  of  his  own,  and  Elizabeth  was 
Hstening  to  him  with  a  radiant  face. 
Star  was  still  the  picture,  hearing  yet  not 
hearing,  and  trying,  for  the  sake  of 
politeness,  not  to  look  bored.  Elizabeth 
glanced  away  for  a  moment,  and  caught 
sight  of  Carroll.  He  went  over  at  once 
and  joined  them. 

*'  It  is  not  right,"  the  Professor  was 
saying,  ^'  that  you.  Miss  Huntington, 
and  you.  Miss  Star,  should  possess  every 
luxury  that  the  world  can  afford,  while 
the  little  working-girl,  hardly  in  her 
teens,  labors  with  all  her  might  ten  hours 
every  day,  for  —  what  ?  An  existence,  — 
that  is  all,  you  know.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong,  I  say,  where  there  can  be 
such  differences.  What  do  you  think, 
Miss  Huntington?  " 

Elizabeth  swept  the  group  with  her 
splendid  hazel  eyes,  — the  only  feature  of 
hers  that  had  ever  been  called  beautiful ; 
they  were  misty  now  with  sorrowful  con- 
templation. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  she ;  *'  it  is 
wrong  that  I  live  in  idleness,  while  these 
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poor  girls,  as  deserving  as  I,  wreck  them- 
selves, physically  and  perhaps  mentally, 
before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  live. 
It  is  unjust  —  oh,  so  unjust !  " 

Carroll  turned  to  the  picture.  Her 
countenance  was  unruffled,  her  smile  was 
cold.  "What  is  your  opinion?"  he 
asked. 

Star  shrugged  her  shoulders,  almost 
imperceptibly.  "  The  working-girl  is 
unfortunate ;  that  is  what  I  think,"  was 
her  reply. 

Carroll's  heart  sank  afresh.  If  she 
were  not  so  beautiful,  and  if  a  man  did 
not  care  so  for  beauty !  Or  if  one 
could  only  be  content  with  beauty ! 
Hitherto  he  had  been  no  more  than  an 
ardent  admirer;  but  in  these  last  few 
moments,  when  he  had  observed  Eliza- 
beth's face  illumined  with  a  great  soul,  the 
God  in  him  had  begun  to  grow  strong. 

Elizabeth  was  silent  as  the  three 
walked  homeward.  Carroll  tried  to  be 
loyal  and  to  forget  that  there  was  any 
other  in  the  world  except  the  woman  at 
his  side,  whose  every  movement  was 
grace,  and  whose  hand  lay  on  his  arm  as 
a  matter  of  course, —  the  woman  to  whom 
he  was  all  but  affianced. 

"Wednesday  evening,"  said  Star  in 
her  even,  calm  tone,  at  the  door ;  "  I'll 
sing  my  new  song  for  you  then,  Evan,  so 
don't  be  late."  And  with  a  smile  she  left 
him. 

Few  could  equal  Star  in  her  singing, — 
that  is,  few  in  private  life.  When  he 
heard  her,  Evan  Carroll  was,  as  he 
thought,  in  love  with  her.  Music  in  her 
was —  like  her  dancing,  like  her  beauty 
—  something  exquisite  in  its  perfectness. 
His  blood  did  not  flow  a  whit  the  faster  for 
hearing  her,  but  she  carried  him  into  the 
realm  of  music  in  a  way  that  was  wholly 
delightful.  The  delight  was  so  intense 
that,  at  the  time,  he  named  it  love. 

Her  fine  taste  in  dressing  had  much 
the  same  effect.  Even  the  Professor  was 
conscious  of  that.  "  I  must  confess,  Miss 
Star,"  he  would  say  to  her,  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  "  the  litde  working-girl 
could  not,  if  she  possessed  a  million, 
array  herself  so  tastefully  as  you  do." 

And  Star,  with  her  indolent  smile,  would 
reply,  "  Doesn't  that  prove  that  I  have 
rights  that  she  has  not?" 


Evan  Carroll's  opinions  were  not  those 
of  the  Professor ;  for  Carroll  was  of  the 
conservative  type  at  heart.  He  realized 
that  the  top  of  the  coach  (to  use 
Bellamy's  figure)  was  a  decidedly  more 
desirable  place  than  that  of  propeller 
at  the  foot ;  and  he  proposed  to  journey 
through  life  as  near  to  the  top  as  he 
could  without  doing  any  one  a  radical 
injustice.  But  he  realized,  too,  that 
Elizabeth  and  the  Professor  were  better, 
a  thousand  times  more  unselfish,  for  this 
hobby  of  theirs.  As  for  himself,  his 
profession  was  the  law,  and  whenever 
the  working-girl  or  the  penniless  man 
was  his  client  his  fee  was  —  nothing. 
This  was  as  great  a  concession  as  he 
would  make  toward  those  who  were  pull- 
ing the  coach ;  and  this  he  did  in 
silence.  Experience  and  observation 
had  shown  him  that  one  must  be  selfish 
to  a  certain  degree,  or  make  a  dismal 
failure  of  "getting  on"  in  the  world. 
Star  Huntington  was  right  in  her  curt 
dismissal  of  the  subject,  —  "The  work- 
ing-girl is  unfortunate."  Yet  it  hurt  him 
that  she  should  have  such  limitation  of 
sentiment;  it  seemed  unlovely  in  com- 
parison with  Elizabeth. 

Carroll  was  very  busy  that  winter,  and 
he  found  that  what  he  called  the  "  work- 
ingman  contingent"  in  his  practice  was 
gradually  increasing.  He  did  not  crave 
a  professional  reputation  of  that  kind,  for 
he  wanted  to  acquire  wealth ;  yet  he  ex- 
perienced a  fresh  sense  of  largeness  of 
living  whenever  he  had  given  of  his  skill 
and  strength  to  one  of  these  weak  and 
often  oppressed  ones.  Sometimes  he 
heard  of  Elizabeth  through  such  chan- 
nels. She  had  chanced  upon  a  case 
where  a  little  money  or  perhaps  a  bit  of 
sympathy  was  needed.  And  it  was  told 
him,  with  a  spirit  of  gratitude  that  was 
the  highest  reward  that  Elizabeth  could 
have  wished,  that  she  was  little  short  of 
an  angel  in  her  ministrations ;  that  grand 
lady  though  she  was,  she  had  given  gen- 
erously of  her  sweet  womanly  sympathy 
to  the  humblest  of  their  womankind  and 
children.  And  because  of  Elizabeth, 
Evan  Carroll  found  himself,  as  time  went 
on,  giving  more  and  more  of  his  personal 
interest  to  the  toilers  who  were  dragging 
the  coach. 
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He  met  Elizabeth,  one  day,  in  an 
abode  where  there  was  need  of  assistance 
from  both.  He  had  been  trying  to  col- 
lect money  due  the  man  from  a  former 
employer,  but  without  success.  Elizabeth 
was  doing  for  the  wife  and  babies. 
When  she  had  concluded  her  visit  and 
rose  to  go,  he  crossed  the  bare  floor  with 
her  and  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass 
out.  He  was  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  her  nobleness. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  pleasant, 
and  as  they  threaded  their  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  together  a  great  long- 
ing seized  Carroll  to  grasp  and  keep  by 
his  side,  always,  this  being  so  lovely  in 
character.  He  wanted  to  tell  her,  with 
something  of  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  felt  it,  that  she  was  making  a  better 
man  of  him,  and  beg  her  to  take  him  for 
her  own,  —  to  allow  him  to  dedicate  his 
life  and  all  that  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish under  her  inspiration  to  her. 
As  they  entered  the  great  park,  fragrant 
with  the  blossoming  of  early  summer,  he 
paused  suddenly  and,  standing  before 
her,  looked  straight  into  her  eyes  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  Eliza- 
beth flushed  as  she  read  his  gaze,  and 
every  nerve  stirred.  She  knew  the  words 
that  were  on  his  lips. 

"  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  "  he  cried. 

"Hush  !  "  said  the  woman,  "  don't !  " 
And  then  she  became  whiter  than  he 
had  ever  beheld  a  human  being,  and 
trembled  so  he  thought  she  would  fall. 

"  Leave  me  ;  I  must  go  home  —  alone," 
he  heard  her  say  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  But  — "he  began. 

"  No,  no  ;  go,"  she  insisted. 

He  bowed  gravely  then,  and  reluc- 
tantly turned  into  another  path. 

"  What  has  happened?  "  Carroll  asked 
himself,  as  he  proceeded  up  town.  He 
was  feeling  dazed,  as  if  he  had  had  a 
sudden  fall  from  the  clouds.  "  I  was 
about  to  say  something  to  Elizabeth; 
and  if  she  had  allowed  me  I  should  have 
spoken  the  truest  words  that  were  pos- 
sible to  me ;  and  I  will  say  them  yet. 
She  has  some  foolish  idea  about  Star 
and  me,  of  course.  Why,  bless  her  heart. 
Star  doesn't  care  for  me  nor  I  for  her 
like  that :  we  are  just  pleasing  to  each 
other." 


Star's  sweet  voice  was  ringing  through 
the  halls  in  song  when  l^vlizal)eth  entered 
the  house ;  she  was  singing  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. Ehzabeth  did  not  pause  on  her 
way,  but  went  at  once  to  her  own  room, 
and  did  not  leave  it  again  that  day.  She 
was  more  than  weary,  more  than  ill ;  she 
was  making  a  struggle  compared  to  which 
all  other  struggles  are  small. 

The  morning's  mail  brought  her  a  let- 
ter from  Carroll.  It  was  a  long  one,  and 
it  contained  what  he  had  told  himself 
were  the  truest  words  possible  to  him. 
Yet  Elizabeth  knew  him  well,  with  a 
woman's  intuitive  power  of  knowing  the 
man  she  loves,  and  she  knew  that  these 
truest  words,  although  representing  prob- 
ably the  strongest  part  of  him,  left  a  vast 
portion  of  his  nature  outside  of  her  influ- 
ence. He  had  been  honest  in  his  letter, 
and  had  confessed  to  Star's  attractiveness 
for  him,  and  the  keen  pleasure  it  had 
given  him  to  dwell  on  her  beauty  and 
listen  to  her  singing.  "  But,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  could  not  be  content  with 
those  things ;  and  as  for  her,  I  am  sure 
she  likes  the  Professor's  society  as  well  as 
mine." 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  single  line  in  reply. 
"Win  you  tell  me,"  she  asked,  "what  I 
possess  and  Star  does  not,  that  you  care 
for?" 

And  the  answer  came  back,  "  Gener- 
osity." 

"  Ah,"  murmured  Elizabeth,  "  he  thinks 
generosity  could  take  the  place  of  all  else. 
If  I  did  not  love  him  so  much,  I  would 
let  him  deceive  himself,  just  for  the  few 
months  of  happiness  it  would  give  me. 
But  I  love  him  —  I  love  him  —  and  he 
must  be  perfectly  and  permanently  happy. 
I  could  not  endure  to  see  him  longing  for 
the  grace  and  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments that  are  not  mine  ;  I  could  never 
endure  it.  Star,  too,  would  be  as  gener- 
ous as  he  thinks  I  am,  if  it  were  only  de- 
veloped in  her." 

Then  Elizabeth  remained  rapt  in 
thought  for  a  long  time. 

"  For  his  sake  —  for  his  sake  I  will 
try,"  she  said  softly,  at  last ;  "  I  will  make 
her  what  he  wishes." 

The  correspondence  between  Evan  and 
Elizabeth  went  no  further.  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  where  so  much  might  have 
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been  said,  that  they  said  nothing.  Eliza- 
beth went  on  in  her  accustomed  ways, 
though  not  so  freely  as  before  ;  she  avoided 
Carroll.  When  he  came  to  her  home  she 
met  him  only  in  the  presence  of  Star,  and 
she  persisted  in  excluding  him  from  a 
tete-d-teie  interview  with  herself.  At  first 
Carroll  was  puzzled  ;  then  he  was  vexed. 
He  had  felt  certain  that  Elizabeth  had  rec- 
ognized in  her  own  heart  the  bond  between 
them,  —  the  affinity,  some  would  have 
called  it.  Then  why  should  she  ignore 
it  when  he  wished  to  make  it  a  practical 
matter?  The  more  he  thought  about  it 
the  more  impatient  he  became  that  she 
should  treat  him  so.  It  was  absurd  and 
cruel  in  her.  He  would  try  and  forget 
her,  —  forget  her  and  the  aspiration  that 
had  thrilled  him  through  her  and  that, 
now  that  she  was  repellent  toward  him, 
was  gradually  becoming  indistinct,  hke 
the  memory  of  a  fervid  prayer. 

With  love's  acute  vision,  EHzabeth  saw 
all  this  in  him,  and  it  pained  her.  The 
pain  was  not  so  much  because  he  was  try- 
ing to  conquer  his  desire  for  her,  as  that 
aspiration  was  dying  in  him. 

She  called  Star  into  her  room  one  even- 
ing. Star  was  younger  than  she,  and 
Elizabeth  guided  and  guarded  her  as 
older  sisters  sometimes  do  the  younger 
ones.  Star  was  always  sweet-tempered 
with  Elizabeth;  and  so,  on  this  night, 
she  sank  into  her  favorite  place  at  her 
feet  on  a  great  cushion,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Nearly  everybody  except  Elizabeth 
was  tiresome ;  but,  somehow  Elizabeth 
seemed  a  wellspring  of  freshness.  No 
one.  Star  often  said  to  herself,  had  so 
good  an  influence  upon  her  as  did  her 
sister.  And  so  Star's  queenly  head,  with 
its  heavy  coils  of  dark  hair,  lay  in  pretty 
abandon  against  Elizabeth's  knee,  and 
Elizabeth's  hands  moved  gently  in  tender 
caressing.  For  a  few  moments  they  re- 
mained thus ;  then  Elizabeth,  bending 
over  her,  suddenly  peered  into  the  dark 
eyes,  which  shone  brilliantly  even  in  the 
unlighted  room. 

"  Star,"  said  she,  "  do  you  love  me 
very  much?  What  would  you  do  to 
please  me,  my  pet?  " 

"  Love  you,  Elizabeth  —  Saint  Eliza- 
beth?" replied  Star  in  some  surprise; 
"  why,  who   could   help  loving  you  ?     I 


love  you  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  —  except  — " 

"Except  whom.  Star?"  Elizabeth's 
voice  did  not  betray  the  faintness  that 
seized  her,  and  which  she  deemed  en- 
tirely unworthy.  "  Whom  do  you  love  as 
much  as  you  do  me,  dear?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Star,  not  with- 
out her  usual  indolence  of  manner,  ''  but 
sometimes  I  think  I  —  almost  love  Evan." 

Ah,  the  pain,  like  unto  nothing  that 
she  could  imagine,  save  a  dagger-pierce, 
that  shot  through  Ehzabeth's  heart !  She 
was  at  once  filled  with  scorn  for  herself. 
This  was  indeed  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  all  that  she  had  contemplated  doing  ! 
How  weak  of  her  to  be  overcome  by 
such  a  jealous  pang  !  She  knew  that  she 
was,  really,  —  this  temporary  weakness 
over,  —  capable  of  something  nobler. 
When  she  spoke  again  not  a  tremor  dis- 
turbed her  tone. 

"  Star,  would  you  do  something  for 
me, — something  that  I  want  very  much 
to  have  you  do,  —  something  very  im- 
portant to  me  ?  Do  it  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely, I  mean,  because  I  ask  you  to?" 

"  Why,  Saint  Elizabeth,  what  on  earth 
do  you  want  of  me  ?  Of  course  I  will. 
But  you  know,  don't  you,  that  it  must  be 
something  ex-treme-ly  easy ;  because, 
you  see,  you  have  always  been  the  one 
to  do  for  me,  and  I'm  terribly  spoiled. 
Now,  what  is  it?  "  And  Star  closed  her 
eyes  more  lazily  than  ever,  to  listen. 

Ehzabeth  began,  with  some  misgivings. 

"  Star,  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  have  a 
sweet,  sweet  voice,  —  a  voice  that  can  give 
rare  pleasure  to  those  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  it ;   you  know  that?  " 

"  No  idolatry.  Saint  Elizabeth,"  rephed 
Star,  wholly  uninterested. 

"  No,"  said  Elizabeth  ;  then,  "  Star,  I 
want  you  to  go  among  my  humble  folk, 
and  take  my  place  for  a  time ;  advise 
them,  assist  them  in  all  ways ;  sing  for 
them,  dear,  which  I  cannot  do,  —  but, 
oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  !  " 

btar  was  listless  no  longer.  She  had 
risen,  and  was  staring  into  Elizabeth's 
face  as  it  was  dimly  outlined  in  the  dusk. 

''  Take  your  place.  Saint  Elizabeth  ? 
Your  place  !  I  visit  those  people  !  You 
must  be  insane,  sister."  Star  broke  into  a 
little  ripple  of  laughter  that  she  supposed 
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would  settle  the  matter  without  her  being 
subjected  to  the  wearisome  process  of 
thinking  about  it  herself.  But  Elizabeth 
spoke  again,  and  there  was  an  earnest 
ring  in  her  voice  that  could  not  be 
ignored. 

"  I  said  for  my  sake,  Star  ;  I  said  if  you 
loved  me." 

Then  Star  became  serious,  and  was 
still ;  she  sat  so,  without  speaking,  while 
Ehzabeth  counted  the  moments.  So 
much  depended  upon  her  power  over  the 
girl !  At  last  Star  slipped  her  hand  into 
Elizabeth's,  and  said,  in  a  tone  very  hon- 
est and  earnest,  ^'  I  will  do  what  you 
wish,  for  your  sake,  singing  and  all.  But, 
tell  me,  why  should  I  take  your  place?  " 

Elizabeth  endeavored  to  conceal  the 
glad  relief  she  felt  at  Star's  decision, 
and  her  answer  sounded  quite  common- 
place, — 

"  Because  I  am  tired  and  want  to  rest. 
Then,  too,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  go 
abroad,  and  see  how  some  branches  of 
London's  charitable  work  are  carried  on. 
With  you  in  my  place,  I  can  conscien- 
tiously leave.  But,  Star,  remember,  it  is 
not  charity  that  I  give  to  these  people, 
but  simple  justice ;  they  have  a  right  to 
our  assistance  and  affection,  for  they 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters." 

There  was  wrought  the  most  wonder- 
ful change  in  Star.  The  picture  had 
begun  to  breathe,  and  its  lineaments  to 
glow  with  the  fire  of  human  feeling.  The 
girl  was  beginning  to  taste  the  joy  of  giv- 
ing and  doing  for  others ;  and  her  voice, 
hitherto  treasured  for  the  few,  was  now, 
at  the  desire  of  Elizabeth,  bestowed  freely 
upon  unaccustomed  ears.  Star  had  al- 
ways been  beautiful,  but  now  she  was 
surpassingly  so.  She  came  to  like  the 
women  and  children  she  visited,  and  she 
found  means  of  adapting  herself  to  their 
ways.  In  trying  to  fill  Elizabeth's  place 
she  found  a  place  for  herself  among  them. 
She  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  no 
longer  wearied  by  people  whom  she  met. 
In  fact,  she  was  too  busy  in  these  days  to 
meet  wearisome  people  very  often.  Even 
the  Professor,  with  his  "  impracticable  " 


ideas,  had  become  endurable  and  almost 
interesting  to  her.  She  had  never  found 
the  Professor  of  any  use  in  this  work  of 
Elizabeth's;  for  his  leisure  was  wholly 
given  to  propagating  certain  opinions 
that  he  held.  But  she  was  liberal  enough 
now  to  see  something  laudable  in  his  en- 
deavors. In  short.  Star  and  the  Professor 
were  better  friends  than  ever. 

Elizabeth  had  reached  Europe  and  was 
travelling  about  a  bit,  feeling,  however, 
as  if  she  were  indulging  in  a  piece  of 
unwarrantable  extravagance,  when  there 
were  so  many  poor  women  in  her  own 
land  who  were  suffering  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  But  she  soon  succeeded  in 
conquering  that  feehng  as  a  piece  of  mor- 
bidness, for  she  had  to  acknowledge  that 
her  health  had  needed  just  this  tonic. 
She  was  in  London  when  a  letter  from 
Star,  containing  particular  information, 
reached  her.  The  usual  family  and 
society  gossip  filled  the  first  few  pages, 
and  then  Star  proceeded,  with  sundry 
little  preliminary  phrases,  endearing  and 
explanatory,  to  tell  Elizabeth  of  her  be- 
trothal. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  Saint  Elizabeth," 
she  wrote,  "  all  the  dear,  noble  qualities 
I  find  in  Evan.  I  think  you  did  not  par- 
ticularly like  him,  but —  " 

Ah,  the  irony  of  it  —  did  not  particu- 
larly like  Evan  Carroll !  There  was  no 
one  to  see  her  pale  face,  and  she  let  her 
head  sink  back  on  the  chair-pillow,  while 
she  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
morning  sunshine.  There  were  some 
things  that  were  eternal,  a  voice  said  to 
her,  and  this  golden  glow  of  the  day  was 
one  of  them.  Night  would  come,  and 
with  it  the  faithful  stars, —  and  again  the 
loyal  day.     Elizabeth  was  comforted. 

Then  she  opened  a  letter  from  Evan. 
It  was  affectionate  and  brotherly,  and 
asked  with  reverence  the  blessing  of  — 
might  he  now  address  her  so  ? —  "  Saint 
Elizabeth." 

"  O  Evan,  Evan  !"  she  cried  to  the 
silence  around  her,  "  of  course  you  have 
my  blessing.  I  knew  you  so  well,  dear  ; 
and  you  wanted  so  much — so  much! 
You  have  everything  in  Star." 
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By  Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillaber. 
VIII. —  Contimied. 


AMONG  my  most  vivid  memories  is 
the  old  fire  department  of  forty 
years  ago,  since  superseded  by  the 
fire  alarm  and  steam  fire  engine,  and  a 
retrospect  of  thirty  years,  filled  with  the 
crowding  incidents  that  mark  the  latter 
days'  progress,  may  be  equivalent  to 
double  that  of  the  past,  characterized  by 
slower  experiences.  We  sweep  along 
very  rapidly,  and  compared  with  the  past 
are  as  the  railroad  to  the  slow  coach. 

I  was  set  to  thinking,  recently,  when 
meeting  a  steam  fire  engine  in  the  street, 
drawn  by  two  fine  horses,  of  the  old 
times  of  the  fire  department,  —  the  times 
of  forty  years  ago,  when  "  Old  Tom " 
(Col.  Amory)  was  chief,  when  the  Tigers 
No.  7  and  the  Hancocks  No.  lo  were 
in  their  glory,  and  Boston  15,  and  La- 
fayette 18,  and  Extinguisher  20,  and  Ly- 
man 5  were  all  alive  and  active,  with 
Sej?iper  paratus  for  their  motto,  and 
apparatus  the  medium,  with  a  will  that 
only  steam  could  equal.  There  was  none 
of  the  incentive  of  pay  in  those  days  to 
prick  the  sides  of  intent.  All  went  in 
for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and  there  was 
a  chivalric  devotion  in  it,  and  an  unself- 
ishness, that,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  flings 
a  glow  of  romance  about  it,  and  leads  me 
to  feel  very  deeply  that  the  times  have 
indeed  changed,  although  I  mean  no  dis- 
respect to  the  brave  fire  laddies  of  the 
present  day. 

There  was  a  certain  poetry,  too,  in 
those  old  days,  about  giving  the  alarm, 
especially  in  a  summer  night.  A  distant 
bell  would  be  heard,  —  a  low  tinkle 
scarcely  definable  as  a  bell, —  a  moment 
more  and  another  would  catch  up  the 
note,  another,  and  yet  another,  until  the 
whole  in  one  grand  chorus  poured  their 
trouble  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night. 
It  always  was  a  wonder  to  me  how  the 
fireman  heard  it ;  but  no  bell-tap,  however 
light  or  however  distant,  failed  to  wake 


him.  Dreaming,  he  might  be  in  the 
clover  of  delightful  memory,  or  of  mat- 
ters never  so  foreign  to  fire,  of  oceans 
broad,  or  running  brooks  in  cool  meadows, 
the  disturbed  air  vibratory  with  the  swell 
of  the  fire  bell  —  on  the  Derne  Street 
schoolhouse  maybe,  or  the  old  Franklin 
School  bell  at  the  South  End — tickled 
the  wakeful  though  sleeping  ear ;  and  the 
fireman  found  himself  dressed  and  on 
the  way  to  the  engine  house  before  his 
eyes  were  well  opened.  He  dressed  by 
instinct,  and  No.  7  or  No.  10  was  going 
"  head  with  her  "  before  his  senses,  that 
he  had  left  to  awaken  at  his  boarding- 
house,  had  reached  him. 

It  was  my  fortune,  as  I  have  said,  to 
board  opposite  the  house  of  Hancock, 
No.  10,  in  Union  Street,  and  we  in  those 
days  made  our  extra-judicial  affirmations 
by  No.  10.  Our  first  intimation  of  a  fire 
alarm  at  night  would  be  the  flashing  of 
No.  To's  torch  glare  upon  the  hideous 
pattern  of  our  room  paper  at  No.  56,  or 
the  rumble  of  the  wheels  as  the  machine 
started  on  its  course,  speedily  dying 
away  in  the  distance,  for  they  didn't  lag 
any.  There  was  no  lagging  when  "  Don  " 
Trull  and  "  Lyme  "  Pray  led  the  way ! 
The  beHef  was  that  No.  10  held,  by 
patent,  the  privilege  of  getting  the  first 
stream  on  a  fire  ;  it  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion therefor,  whether  it  was  earned  or 
not.  There  was  much  struggle  for  pre- 
cedence and  some  collisions.  I  well  re- 
member one  night  in  Court  Street  wherein 
a  nie/ee  ensued,  and  I  distinctly  recall 
a  signal  lantern  that  did  execution  be- 
sides leading  the  Hancock  boys  to  vic- 
tory in  the  race.  The  red  digits  "10" 
flashed  through  the  air  like  a  meteor, 
and  fell  with  a  dull  sound  upon  the 
heads  of  the  unhappy  contestants.  It 
was  a  brief  fight,  however,  and  No.  10 
swept  by  like  a  tornado.  Trouble  arose 
soon   after    this,   and    presently   a   new 
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Hancock  company  "manned  the  brakes," 
and  the  fame  of  the  old  tub  died  out. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Pray  was  at  a  fire  in 
Broad  Street.  There  was  a  back  wall  that 
seemed  tottering  to  its  base,  upon  which, 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust,  sat  a  man  grimed  and  blackened 
by  the  foul  vapors  that  rose  about  him, 
conducting  a  stream  upon  the  nearly 
subdued  flame.  His  voice,  speaking 
in  no  very  gentle  tone  to  those  below, 
induced  me  to  look  closer  at  the 
speaker,  and  there  was  my  old  friend, 
still  the  most  fearless  and  determined 
fireman  that  ever  buckled  a  spanner 
about  his  waist. 

I  distinctly  recall  a  fire  in  South  Street, 
the  light  of  which  I  could  see  from  the 
window  of  my  room  in  my  boarding-house 
in  Court  Square,  where  Russell  and 
Crockett,  a  brace  of  dissolute  fellows, 
applied  a  match  to  a  pile  of  shavings 
under  a  house  occupied  by  several  Irish 
families,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  oc- 
cupants, though  all  escaped.  The  incen- 
diaries were  convicted  by  the  testimony 
of  a  transient  companion,  who  had  been 
let  into  the  secret  of  their  intention,  and 
were  soon  after  hung  for  the  offence,  — 
arson  being  then  punishable  by  death.  I 
attended  their  trial,  and  their  case  excited 
much  sympathy,  as  they  were  not  hard- 
ened criminals,  and  their  crime  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  "  lark."  The  feeling 
awakened  was  probably  the  main  reason 
for  abolishing  the  death  penalty  for  their 
offence,  for  the  law  was  soon  changed, 
and  I  think  they  were  the  last  executed 
for  arson. 

IX. 

The  completion  of  the  new  court  house 
in  1835  or  1836  brought  the  several 
courts,  national  and  local,  under  one  roof 
with  distinct  departments,  before  all  of 
which  I  practised,  more  or  less,  in  the 
capacity  of  reporter,  having  the  satis- 
faction of  Hstening  to  many  of  the  most 
eloquent  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  —  Webster,  Choate,  the  Curtises,  and 
those  of  lesser  note,  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive, but  whose  labors  being  in  the  com- 
mon line  of  legal  practice,  their  fame  was 
confined  to  their  day  and  generation.    Of 


the  early  judges  of  the  several  state 
courts,  Lemuel  Shaw  and  Marcus  Morton, 
of  the  Supreme  Bench,  retain  place  in  my 
recollection  as  the  most  distinguished ; 
the  first  from  profound  admiration  of  the 
great  man,  the  other  from  deep  respect 
and  political  affinity  entertained  at  the 
time.  The  bench  of  the  superior  courts 
was  filled  by  lawyers  of  great  ability, 
among  whom  were  Welles,  E.  R.  Hoar, 
and  Perkins,  under  all  of  whom  I  served 
as  juryman,  in  the  municipal  court. 
Many  incidents  that  occurred  during  that 
service  return  to  me.  It  was  during  the 
operation  of  the  prohibitory  law,  and  Judge 
Hoar  had  a  case  under  consideration 
where  a  respectable  dealer,  so  considered 
in  court,  had  repeatedly  violated  the 
law,  satisfied  justice  by  paying  his  fine, 
and  was  now  before  his  Honor  for  settle- 
ment of  another  case  that  involved  some 
other  points.  Through  his  traffic  a  father 
and  mother  had  been  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction,  leaving  two  bright  chil- 
dren, a  girl  of  perhaps  twelve  and  a  boy 
of  ten  years,  without  means  of  support. 
The  offender,  under  bonds,  was  in  court, 
as  were  also  the  two  children,  who, 
after  he  was  seen  speaking  with  them, 
immediately  burst  into  tears.  Officer 
Harrington,  one  of  the  kindest  hearted 
men,  sought  for  the  cause,  and  learned 
that  the  dealer  had  threatened  to  send 
them  where  their  parents  had  gone  if 
they  testified  against  him.  This  was 
reported  to  Judge  Hoar,  who  instantly 
ordered  his  bail  to  be  forfeited,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  placed  in  the  dock. 
In  spite  of  his  remonstrance,  he  was 
thrust  in  among  a  most  disreputable- 
looking  set  of  criminals,  where  the  dia- 
mond in  his  shirt  front  gleamed  more 
brilliantly  from  contrast  with  his  dingy 
environment.  He  tried  to  put  an  indif- 
ferent face  upon  the  matter,  grinning 
horribly  a  ghastly  smile,  but  was  over- 
come by  his  emotions,  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

The  jury  of  which  I  was  a  member  was 
one  of  the  most  humane  that  ever  sat  on 
human  affairs,  of  wise  discrimination  and 
profound  sense  of  justice.  The  venera- 
ble Sam.  D.  Parker,  an  excellent  lawyer, 
was  county  attorney,  and  his  heart  was 
almost  broken  at  the  contumacy  of  our 
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jury  in  disregarding  his  pleadings.  That 
body  went  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
better  for  ten  guilty  ones  to  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  should  suffer ;  and  soon 
as  the  venerable  attorney  detected  this,  he 
would  state  his  case  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  and  leave  it  without  argument  to 
the  intelligent  twelve. 

One  pecuHar  case  was  tried,  that  of 
two  young  men  for  knocking  down  an 
old  wayfarer  and  robbing  him  of  an  axe- 
handle  with  a  small  bundle  attached,  val- 
ued at  one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 
They  had  been  indicted  for  highway 
robbery  which  crime  was  plain  enough, 
but  the  jury  were  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  offence  was  really  highway 
robbery,  or  simply  petty  larceny.  The 
vote  stood  six  to  six,  and  I  confess  that 
I  stood  on  the  side  of  the  indictment,  and 
would  have  stood  thus  had  the  trial 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
The  jury  took  the  case  at  an  early  hour, 
and  discussed  it  and  voted  upon  it  until 
the  candles  were  brought  in,  and  two 
meals  from  Parker's,  across  the  way, 
were  consumed  in  worrying  through 
that  intricate  problem.  "J'wo  other  juries 
were  out,  and  John  C.  Laighton,  who 
had  us  in  charge,  kindly  allowed  us 
to  occupy  the  court-room  for  an  all- 
night  session.  One  of  our  jurymen  was 
owner  of  the  Bite  Tavern,  and,  with 
ungrateful  return  for  the  favor  allowed 
us,  and  in  spite  of  our  remonstrance, 
sneaked  out  through  the  front  entrance 
in  Court  Street,  during  Laighton's  ab- 
sence, went  down  to  the  Bite,  and  re- 
turned with  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  The 
act  was  contemptible,  and  found  favor 
with  no  one. 

Soon  the  jury  resolved  itself  into  a 
mock  court,  and  the  offender  was  tried 
on  an  indictment  found  against  him  for 
selling  over  his  bar  a  half-gill  of  some 
beverage  of  deadly  effect,  and  he  was 
forcibly  put  into  the  dock,  as  mad  as  a 
man  can  be  and  live.  We  had  him  at 
our  mercy,  for  he  dared  not  complain 
to  the  officer,  lest  we  should  inform 
against  him.  He  was  tried  and  convicted 
on  most  convincing  testimony,  volun- 
teered for  the  occasion  by  a  rare  wag  of 
our  body,  and  I,  as  Judge  Perkins,  deliv- 
ered his  sentence,  —  that  he  be  made  to 


drink  a  double  dose  of  his  own  liquor, 
and  praying  that  propitious  powers  mighi 
have  mercy  on  his  stomach.  For  a  trifle 
like  that  he  never  spoke  to  one  of  us 
afterwards. 

We  voted  conscientiously,  every  hour, 
on  the  case  we  were  to  decide,  those 
awake  rousing  the  others  who  slept  at  the 
proper  time,  and  thus  the  night  was 
whiled  away,  ending  with  a  breakfast 
from  Parker's,  and  when  the  court  as- 
sembled at  nine  o'clock  the  case  was 
taken  from  the  jury,  to  be  never  heard 
of  again. 

Attached  to  the  Police  Court,  of  the 
Merrill  and  Rogers  days,  was  Constable 
Reed,  who  was  famous  for  ferreting  out 
crime,  and  stood  as  a  constant  menace 
and  dread  to  offenders.  He  seemed 
almost  ubiquitous,  and  the  then  limited 
law-breakers  hesitated  before  committing 
a  crime,  lest  he  should  be  somewhere 
near,  ready  to  nab  them.  He  rarely 
failed  to  run  them  down,  and  when  once 
in  pursuit,  could  apparently  track  their 
course  in  the  air  like  a  greyhound.  He 
was  grave  to  solemnity,  dressed  in  black, 
and  every  movement  was  as  measured  as 
though  he  were  presiding  at  a  funeral, 
with  eyes  which  seemed  to  take  no  note 
of  anything,  but  which  were  sharp  as 
briers.  He  always  wore  about  his  neck  a 
red  handkerchief  or  muffler,  and  his  tall 
form  had  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders  which 
gave  him  a  half-consumptive  appearance, 
but  on  a  chase  he  was  sure  to  win.  His 
testimony  in  presenting  a  case  was  given 
in  a  slow  and  hesitating  manner,  but  to 
the  point,  and  judgment  was  accorded  at 
once.  The  constables  comprised  the  day 
police  of  that  time  and  were  sufficient. 
I  was  in  the  court  one  day  when  he 
brought  in  a  delinquent  who  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  barrel  of 
mackerel  from  some  wharf.  The  com- 
plaint was  made,  and  the  prisoner 
called  upon  to  plead  to  the  charge. 
"  Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  asked  the  clerk. 
''  Well,  I  guess  I  may  as  well  say  guilty," 
replied  the  fellow.  Constable  Reed  was 
sitting  where  he  could  hold  him  by  his 
unmoving  eye,  and,  hearing  his  answer, 
observed,  "That's  right;  spoken  like  an 
honest  man."  The  new  police  system 
broke  his  heart. 
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Glancing  back  through  the  years  com- 
prehended within  the  Hmits  I  have  pre- 
scribed, I  naturally  recall  many  preachers 
who  were  distinguished.  Williar*  EUery 
Channing  was  living,  and  occasionally 
preaching,  when  I  came  to  Boston.  I 
heard  him  preach  but  once  in  his  own 
church  in  Federal  Street,  which  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  He  was  a 
thin,  spare  man,  pale  and  sickly  looking, 
but  all  signs  of  infirmity  disappeared 
under  the  inspiration  that  filled  him. 
His  face  beamed  with  emotion,  his  eyes 
blazed  with  spiritual  fervor.  His  theme 
was  "The  Poor,"  a  subject  dear  to  him, 
and  his  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  by  it. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor  ("Father  Tay- 
lor"), of  the  Sailors'  Bethel,  was  a  great 
attraction  to  me,  and  I  held  him  in  pro- 
found regard.  His  preaching,  to  me,  was 
fascinating.  His  church  in  North  Square 
was  erected  for  him  by  the  Boston  Ma- 
rine Society. 

Father  Taylor  was  a  natural  preacher, 
spontaneous,  and  at  times  startling,  in  his 
enunciations,  and  when  warmed  up  on 
any  theme  his  eloquence  flowed  like  a 
torrent,  sparkling  with  metaphorical  effu- 
sions. Speaking  upon  temperance  at 
one  time  to  "  his  boys,"  as  he  called 
the  sailors,  he  urged  them  to  "hurl  the 
demon  Intemperance  back  to  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  close  the  door,  and  roll  a 
stone  against  it  large  as  a  planet." 
Speaking  of  children  once,  I  heard  him 
say,  "  When  I  hear  their  sweet  voices,  I 
seem  to  hear  the  bells  of  heaven."  And 
on  another  occasion  when  discanting  on 
disobedient  and  unruly  children,  de- 
scribing the  unfihal  conduct  of  a  son,  he 
threw  up  his  hands,  almost  shrieking, 
"  Great  God,  close  the  windows  of 
heaven !  Let  not  the  sound  go  up  ! 
He  curses  his  mother !  "  The  effect 
was  electric.  He  always  resisted  the 
idea  that  God,  the  All  Good,  should  have 
everything  laid' upon  him  that  was  attrib- 
utable to  human  weakness  and  error. 
"  Why,"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  voice  of 
anger,  "you  wouid  make  a  swill  bucket 
of  him  !  "  If.  prayer  he  was  especially 
gifted;  reverent  and  tender  in  his  sup- 
plication, but  it  was  full  of  salt-sea  meta- 


phors. There  was  one  Sunday  a  request 
for  prayers  sent  in  by  a  widow.  He  read 
the  note,  and  then  in  a  voice  of  "sweet 
accord  "  said,  after  an  impressive  pause, 
"  Father,  we  are  a  widow  !  Let  us  all 
pray."  And  then  followed  a  strain  of  rare 
beauty  marked  by  images  drawn  from  the 
sea,  touching  and  characteristic  illustra- 
tions of  his  theme.  The  Bethel  was  always 
crowded,  the  sailors,  however,  always  hav- 
ing seats  reserved  for  them.  Whoever 
came  must  stand  until  Jack  was  provided 
for.  I  have  seen  the  governor  (S.  T. 
Armstrong),  judges,  lawyers,  strangers, 
compelled  to  wait  for  seats,  or  accommo- 
date themselves  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  until 
the  blue-jackets  were  provided  for.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  sea  himself,  —  "  born  on 
the  open  sea,"  —  and  never  knew  nation- 
ality or  parentage,  therefore  his  deep 
sympathy  with  the  sons  of  the  deep,  and 
his  labors  in  their  behalf. 

John  Newland  Maffitt  was  another  pul- 
pit celebrity,  a  phenomenon  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  handsome  and  brilliant,  but 
about  whom  a  cloud  of  doubt  rested,  as 
will  attach  to  the  best  and  most  gifted, 
and  he  attracted  immense  audiences  by 
his  mellifluous  oratory.  But  his  was  a 
meteoric  light  that  flashed  but  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  was  gone,  and  he  died  in 
other  fields,  his  name  becoming  historical 
through  his  son,  who  was  captain  of  the 
confederate  steamer  "Florida"  during 
the  Rebellion.  I  first  heard  Mr.  Maffitt 
at  what  was,  I  believe,  the  original  camp 
meeting  of  New  England,  held  at  Spruce 
Creek,  Kittery,  Me.,  before  1830.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  declared 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  present  to 
bear  back  to  heaven  the  record  of 
conversions  made  at  their  pleasant  gath- 
erings. "  And  shall  he,"  said  he,  "  go 
back  without  one  name  on  his  scroll? 
Alas !  yes.  Go,  Gabriel,  go  and  bear 
the  melancholy  tidings  that  not  one  sin- 
ner has  been  brought  to  repentance. 
But  stay,  Gabriel,  stay.  One  sinner 
relents,  blessed  be  God  !  Now,  go,  Ga-  _ 
briel.  Yet  stay.  Another  yields  to  the 
influence  of  the  hour."  The  dramatic 
action  of  the  scene  gave  it  of  course  its 
effect,  and  the  audience  could  almost 
fancy  they  heard  the  flutter  of  celestial 
wings.     Rev.   Dr.   Lyman  Beecher,   the 
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father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  the 
most  prominent  evangehcal  preacher  of 
the  time,  and  I  often  heard  him.  He  had 
a  tilt  —  many  of  them  in  fact  —  with  Dr. 
O' Flaherty,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  each 
speaking  from  his  own  pulpit.  It  was  an 
unsparing  conflict,  in  which  neither  asked 
for  odds.  Of  course,  as  all  such  discus- 
sions are,  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  each 
claiming  the  victory.  The  last  time  I 
heard  Dr.  Beecher  was  when  he  was  quite 
an  old  man,  in  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church, 
exchanging  with  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow. 
I  forget  what  his  theme  was,  but  an  il- 
lustration I  well  remember.  He  was 
speaking  of  those  who  were  hypocritically 
careful  in  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law,  and  not  very  scrupulous  at  sly 
evasion.  He  drew  a  line  with  his  finger 
on  the  desk,  saying :  "  They  will  draw 
the  line  very  nicely  between  wrong  and 
right,  take  a  microscope  to  see  that  they 
do  not  transgress  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
bring  their  feet  up  carefully  to  the  line, 
and  then  —  reach  over  and  grab  all  within 
their  reach  on  the  other  side."  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Barnard,  "  the  dancing  parson," 
as  the  "  ower  guid "  chose  to  call  him, 
I  tenderly  recall  as  a  dear  friend.  He 
was  the  first  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  War- 
ren Street  Chapel,  and  believed  in  giving 
children  a  good  time,  by  which  means, 
he  maintained,  he  might  reach  their  bet- 
ter natures. 


There  were  many  notables  in  other 
walks  of  life  for  whom  I  had  regard  on 
public  or  personal  grounds,  but  the  list  is 
too  long  to  admit  of  use  within  my  limits. 
I  looked  up  with  the  most  respectful  re- 
gard to  those  whom  I  knew  only  by  public 
reputation,  and  felt  a  pride  in  being  a 
"fellow-citizen"  with  those  who  had 
made  themselves  names  and  fortune.  I 
found  a  sharer  in  this  outside  reverence 
in  a  young  artist,  who  came  from  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see 
Daniel  Webster,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
'  *  fame.  I  met  my  friend  in  Bromfield 
Street,  one  cold  November  morning,  and 
he  told  me  of  his  disappointment.  He 
turned  back  with  me,  and  as  we  came  to 
Tremont  Street,  the  great  man  was  just 
coming  up  the  street,  with  his  hand  hold- 


ing his  cane  behind  his  back.  My  friend 
was  almost  beside  himself,  gazing  upon 
the  dark  brow  of  the  approaching  giant. 
"  How  I  wish  I  could  see  him  with  his 
hat  off !  "  said  the  artist.  Mr.  Webster 
had  now  reached  the  corner,  round  which 
the  wind  was  sweeping  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, when  his  hat  was  suddenly  Hfted 
from  his  head  and  sent  whirling  across 
the  street.  My  friend  ran  to  secure  it, 
never  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  grand  face, 
and  its  owner  received  it  without  a  word 
of  thanks,  seeming  to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  conspiracy,  somehow,  against 
him.  The  soul  of  that  artist  was  made 
happy.  I  admired  "  the  godlike  "  at  a 
distance,  as  everybody  else  did,  for  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  on  free  terms 
with  him  but  Peter  Flarvey,  whose  notes 
on  Webster  are  as  minute  as  those  of  the 
Laird  of  Auchinleck  on  Johnson.  He 
was  not  the  mellifluous  orator  that  Rufus 
Choate  was,  his  power  lying  in  his  grand 
logic  and  force  of  argument^  but  in  these 
he  was  invincible,  —  ''in  apprehension 
like  a  god." 

Mr.  Choate  was  my  beau  ideal  of  all 
the  graces  in  oratory;  manner,  gesture, 
voice,  everything  lent  aid  to  his  argument, 
and  no  wonder  that  clients  escaped  jus- 
tice under  his  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
of  jurors.  Even  an  otherwise  dry  ex- 
planation, at  a  hearing  before  the  board 
of  aldermen,  was  invested  with  a  charm 
that  carried  conviction  with  it  on  the 
side  which  he  espoused.  Few  pictures 
do  him  justice,  and  that  in  Faneuil  Hall 
is  an  outrage.  That  in  Judge  Nelson's 
life  of  Choate  is  very  correct. 

Edward  Everett  held  a  high  place 
in  my  regard,  both  for  his  public  works 
and  his  courteous  kindness,  extended  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  —  the 
perfect  gentleman.  I  met  him  several 
times  as  a  bearer  of  proof-sheets,  and 
recall,  with  pleasure,  his  urbanity  and 
easy  grace  amid  his  books  in  his  Summer 
Street  home. 

Charles  Sprague,  the  banker-poet,  is 
another  in  my  pantheon  of  early  celebri- 
ties. I  passed  his  home  daily,  on  my  way 
to  my  domicile,  and  almost  invariably  at 
the  close  of  pleasant  summer  days  would 
see  him  at  his  window,  looking  towards 
the  west,  enjoying  his  cigar,  and  gazing 
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at  the  setting  sun  sinking  behind  the  un- 
poetical  chimney-tops,  —  the  scene  not 
very  conducive  to  poetical  thought,  but 
his  genius  was  not  restricted  by  environ- 
ment. 

John  H.  Eastburn  came  to  me  closely 
in  personal  regard  through  the  medium 
of  the  types, — a  printer  in  profession 
and  feeling.  He  was  a  most  genial  and 
lovable  man,  full  of  song  and  story,  the 
hfe  of  every  circle  he  entered.  Become 
prosperous  by  his  business  abihty,  as 
city  printer  for  many  years,  he  was  gen- 
erous in  accordance  with  his  means,  from 
eleemosynary  gifts  to  caring  for  poor 
printers,  and  won  the  title  of  ''The 
Printers'  P'riend." 

Of  those  in  the  editorial  field  with 
whom  I  had  frequent  and  pleasant  inter- 
course were  Daniel  N.  Haskell  and 
Rev.  T.  B.  Fox,  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
gentlemen  of  great  ability  as  newspaper 
men,  and  personally  exceedingly  popular. 
Mr.  Haskell  had  been  for  years  Boston 
correspondent  of  the  Newburyport 
Herald,  and  his  sharp  and  clear  analysis 
of  Boston  news  had  won  him  a  wide 
distinction.  Naturally,  and  by  this  ex- 
perience, fitted  for  the  position  of  editor, 
the  office  came  to  him,  which  he  filled 
until  the  close  of  life,  with  Mr.  Fox  as 
his  assistant,  —  who  found  the  duties  of 
the  press  so  much  more  congenial  to  his 
taste  than  the  pulpit,  that  he  left  the 
latter  to  assume  the  new  position.  Edwin 
P.  Whipple  was  hkewise  for  a  time  a 
member  of  the  Transcript  force,  and 
lent  his  genius  to  enliven  its  columns. 


An  important  episode  in  my  life,  and 
one  that  conduced  greatly  to  my  happi- 
ness at  that  time  and  subsequently, 
occurred  in  1843,  when  I  joined  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The 
existence  of  the  order  began  in  181 9, 
but  was  suspended  in  1829  during  the 
poHtical  warfare  against  secret  societies, 
and  remained  inactive  until  1842,  when 
Massachusetts  Lodge,  No.  i,  and  Siloam 
Lodge,  No.  2,  resumed  their  charters  in 
Boston  ;  with  the  latter  of  these  I  became 
connected,  and  therein  I  have  retained 
membership  for  forty-six  years  at  present 
date;  1889.     The   association   has  been 


delightful,  and  some  dozen  years  ago  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  induce 
the  formation  of  a  Veteran  Society  in 
Siloam  Lodge,  composed  of  those  who 
had  been  members  twenty-five  years  and 
upwards,  to  be  enlarged  annually  by  the 
admission  of  others  becoming  eligible. 
This  has  been  imitated  all  over  the 
land,  securing  for  me  from  the  society  in 
San  Francisco  the  affectionate  title  of 
"  Father,"  of  which  I  am  very  proud. 
No  father  ever  had  a  more  estimable 
family  of  children.  I  claim  merely  the 
suggestion,  leaving  the  execution  to 
others  gifted  as  workers.  Past  Grand 
Masters  William  E.  Ford,  Thomas  C. 
Porter,  Enos  H.  Tucker,  and  other 
brethren  being  the  prime  workers  in 
establishing  the  association.  Odd  Fel- 
lowship has  become  a  power  for  good, 
and  is  universally  respected,  although  it 
had  to  contend  with  strong  opposition  at 
its  start.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Colver  ^^preached 
against  it  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  the 
attacks  upon  it  from  various  other  quar- 
ters were  bitter  in  the  extreme.  The 
effect  upon  the  public,  however,  was  far 
different  from  what  had  been  expected. 
It  excited  a  disposition  to  know  what 
the  new  society  was  like,  which  from  its 
name  seemed  to  imply  some  sort  of  fun 
that  was  to  be  enjoyed  sub  rosa ;  and  as 
the  terms  of  admission  were  reasonable, 
new  lodges  sprang  up  and  old  ones  in- 
creased in  numbers,  until  persecutions 
became  synonymous  with  success,  and 
the  opposition  ceased. 

In  1847  I  joined  the  Franklin  Typo- 
graphical Society,  of  which  Thomas  W. 
Harris  was  president,  Silas  W.  Wilder, 
vice-president,  George  B.  Watson,  secre- 
tary, and  Thomas  J.  Lillie,  treasurer. 
This  organization  was  composed  exclu- 
sively of  printers  who  had  won  the  title 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  art,  and  the  number  com- 
posing it  was  not  large,  but  eminently 
respectable.  There  was  an  embryonic 
civil  service  commission  to  decide  upon 
the  eligibility  of  candidates,  and  admis- 
sions were  not  excitingly  rapid  at  a  time 
when  the  tendency  of  the  craft,  generally, 
was  so  fast  that  the  society  was  deemed 
but  a  slow  affair.  It  had  been  an  incor- 
porated body  since  1825,  with  mutual  aid 
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its  aim,  its  course  distinguished  by  the 
highest  integrity,  and  fulfilHng  all  its 
obligations  to  the  letter.  When,  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  presses  and  other 
improvements,  the  craft  was  dissolved  into 
many  departments,  the  plan  of  the  society 
was  changed  to  meet  the  altered  condition 
of  things,  and  all  in  any  way  connected, 
practically,  with  printing  were  admitted 
to  membership,  until  it  now  numbers 
several  hundred,  with  a  moderate  but 
satisfactory  relief  fund,  a  good  library, 
and  rare  unity  of  feeling.  The  old 
"  Franklin  "  is  filling  a  position  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  class  it  represents,  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  community.  It  has 
had  several  donations,  the  largest  being 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  two  beds  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  from 
that  noble  printer,  the  late  John  H.  East- 
burn. 

In  1857  I  became  a  Freemason,  and 
still  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
venerable  institution,  the  sound  of  whose 
gavel,  like  Mr.  Emerson's  gun  fired  at 
Concord,  is  heard  round  the  world.  By 
degrees  I  reached  the  chivalric  domain 
of  the  Templars,  aspiring  for  no  higher 
honors. 

XI. 

Though  abandoning  direct  connection 
with  the  press,  on  leaving  the  Gazette  in 
1867,  I  still  maintained  a  desultory  com- 
munication with  it  as  correspondent  and 
contributor  of  miscellaneous  matter  for 
several  years.  During  this  time,  likewise, 
I  published  "  Mrs.  Partington's  Knitting- 
Work,"  through  the  house  of  Brown,  Tag- 
gard  &  Chase,  and  the  book  had  a  very 
large  sale.  This  was  followed  by  "  Patch- 
work "  in  1872. 

The  "home  stretch,"  so  to  speak,  of 
this  "eventful  history" — not  strange  — 
occuired  in  1876,  when  through  the  kind 
invitation  of  a  kinsman  I  visited  Cahfor- 
nia,  and  for  three  months  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  that  section  of  our  extended 
country.  My  lips  are  sealed  regarding 
much  that  I  saw  there,  remembering  a 
caution  I  received  from  an  editor,  as  he 
pointed  significantly  to  a  human  skull 
with  a  bullet-hole  through  the  forehead, 
on  the  desk  before  him. 


"That,"  said  he  in  a  solemnly  convin- 
cing manner,  "  reveals  the  fate  of  one  who 
doubted  that  the  air  of  California  was  al- 
ways summer-like,  and  that  strawberries 
and  green  peas  obtained  all  the  year 
round." 

When  subsequently  called  to  see  the 
wonderful  things  awaiting  me  on  various 
excursions  through  the  state,  I  found  all 
representations  perfectly  easy  to  beheve, 
against  even  my  uncertain  convictions. 
I  rode  seme  two  hundred  miles  to  see 
the  big  trees,  that  had  been  commended 
with  such  a  Californian  exuberance  as 
latent  incredulity  rose  to  resist,  but  I  was 
forced  to  say,  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  did 
to  Solomon,  that  not  one  half  had  been 
told  me.  I  stood  in  the  Calaveras  Grove 
with  trees  towering  above  my  head  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  some  of 
them  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter  by 
actual  measurement ;  but  I  reserved  the 
right  to  question  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  ambitious  altitude,  which  was 
enough  without  exaggeration;  but  when 
a  string  was  passed  round  one  of  the 
average  trees,  above  the  swell  of  the  roots, 
and  it  actually  revealed  a  circumference 
of  sixty-six  feet,  I  lifted  my  hat  in 
apology. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away,  overtaxed  by 
my  effort  to  keep  my  belief  in  harmony 
with  the  stupendous  fact.  Everything  in 
nature  was  of  like  grandeur,  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  Los  Angeles,  with  Santa 
Barbara  and  Monterey  as  delightful  inter- 
ludes, while  a  ride  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Diablo  capped  the  climax  of  sublimity, 
which  comprised  the  view  of  all  Alta 
California  in  its  scope,  from  the  Shasta 
Buttes  and  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  Pacific, 
with  the  valleys  clothed  in  verdure  and 
bloom,  and  rivers  threading  their  way  to 
the  sea,  by  villages  and  settlements,  all 
of  picturesque  loveliness,  —  a  rare  spec- 
tacle of  thrift  and  beauty.  We  had 
neared  the  top  of  Mount  Diablo  when, 
at  a  little  plateau  tavern  where  we 
stopped  for  rest,  a  hostler  came  out, 
whom  I  thought  to  be  a  New  Hampshire 
man,  although  I  could  not  have  told  why 
I  thought  so.  "My  friend,"  I  queried, 
"aren't  you  from  New  Hampshire?" 
"  Yes,"  he  rephed,  "  from  old  Coos." 
He  had  gravitated  from  one  pile  of  rocks 
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to  another  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
four  thousand  miles. 

On  my  route  by  the  big  trees  of  the 
Calaveras  Grove  I  passed  scenes  where 
the  early  miners  gave  their  lives  to  the 
gathering  of  gold,  and  what  had  once 
been  the  green  banks  of  running  brooks 
were  now  uncovered  rocks,  without  a 
green  leaf  remaining  of  former  luxuriance, 
and  scarcely  a  humble  water  plant  ap- 
peared in  the  little  thready  streams  that 
once  were  large  brooks,  filled  in  by  the 
washings  of  persistent  miners.  There 
were  towns  along  the  way,  then  populous, 
but  now  relics  of  dilapidated  respecta- 
bility, whose  vacant  houses,  broken  win- 
dows, and  hingeless  doors  appealed 
pathetically  to  the  stranger's  eye. 

It  was  a  sad  tale  those  played-out  dig- 
gings told  of  human  endeavor  and  hu- 
man fate,  and  fancy  peopled  the  places 
again  with  strivers  for  the  golden  meed, 
many  with  disappointed  hopes  to  find 
rest  in  the  little  churchyard. 

On  the  way  to  Monterey  in  Salini  Val- 
ley, I  visited  a  field  of  wheat  ready  for 
harvest,  as  level  as  a  floor,  containing 
fourteen  thousand  acres, — a  most  mag- 
nificent sight,  stretching  across  the  valley 
twelve  and  twenty  miles  to  the  foothills. 

My  coming  was  heralded  by  the  press 
with  great  unanimity,  assuring  me  of  a 
generous  welcome,  which  I  certainly  re- 
ceived, and  invitations  were  extended 
me  to  visit  everything  and  see  everything, 

—  which  I  generally  accepted.  The 
most  interesting  affair,  if  I  may  so  distin- 
guish it,  was  a  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Old  Californians  of  '49,  crowded  with 
relics  of  the  early  comers,  among  which 
was  the  celebrated  "  Bear  Flag  "  that  had 
served  for  a  rallying  ensign  before  the 
American  flag  was  unfurled  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Another  deHghtful  occasion  was  an  in- 
troduction to  the  rooms  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  —  literary,  artistic,  musical,  social, 

—  where  I  met  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, among  whom  were  Thomas  Hill 
and  Virgil  Williams,  both  from  Boston, 
the  former  sharing  with  Hunt  in  the 
honorable  selection  for  award  at  the 
Centennial,  for  the  best  two  American  art- 
ists.    I  signed  the  visitors'  book  in  com- 


pany with  John  McCulloch  and  ]')arney 
Sullivan,  succeeding  Don  Pedro  and  Prof. 
Agassiz.  Harry  Edwards,  the  comedian, 
was  president. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Chinese 
question  of  that  day,  the  hostility  to  the 
pigtail  and  blouse  then  showing  itself 
among  the  hoodlums,  and  already  being 
felt  by  those  susceptible  to  hoodlum  in- 
fluence, which  has  since  grown  so  powerful, 
and  reveals  in  its  culminated  proportions 
the  wicked  spirit  of  its  progenitors.  The 
better  class  repudiated  the  sentiment,  but 
were  powerless  to  prevent  its  spreading, 
until  it  sent  members  to  Congress,  and  its 
infection,  through  fear  of  party  loss,  in- 
duced the  subsequent  passage  of  the  law 
which  would  banish  them  from  the  land. 
The  whole  nation  is  hoodlumized  by  it, 
and  the  proud  title  "The  Land  of  the 
Free "  made  a  byword  and  reproach. 
Their  industry,  frugality,  honesty,  and 
thrift  could  not  be  gainsaid,  —  of  which  I 
had  many  vouchers  ;  but  these,  as  much  as 
anything,  were  bases  of  complaints  among 
the  ignorant  and  idle,  many  of  whom  had 
no  better  right  to  be  there  than  those  they 
opposed.  That  they  were  "heathen,"  as 
charged,  was  doubtless  true,  but  their 
coming  here  saved  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  sending  missionaries  to  China 
to  convert  them,  and  so  the  charge  was 
favorable  to  their  emigration  on  moral 
grounds.  They  were  said  to  be  clannish ; 
so  are  people  of*  all  nations  who  find 
themselves  in  a  strange  country.  They 
were  said  to  save  their  money  to  send 
home ;  other  nationaUties  do  this,  who 
pay  taxes,  earn  money,  and  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  what  they  please  with  it, 
their  toil  being  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

Hospitality  was  rife  wherever  I  went, 
too  much  so  in  many  cases.  I  had  but 
a  few  days'  separation  from  my  too 
attentive  host,  which  was  when  I  visited 
a  milk  ranch  at  Vallejo,  and  rested 
for  nearly  a  week  in  the  luxury  of  a 
transplanted  New  England  home.  The 
question  was  naturally  asked  on  many 
hands,  "How  do  you  like  Cahfornia?" 
I  confessed  that  I  liked  it  exceedingly, 
but  that  there  was  too  much  of  it.  It 
was  fine  in  parts  and  graspable,  but  taken 
as  a  whole  too  big  for  a  limited  power 
of  appreciation.     I  was  almost  pitied  for 
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holding  true  to  my  faith  in  New  England 
scenes,  habits  and  temperatures,  but  this 
was  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  affected  by 
anything  I  saw  in  California. 

The  greatest  wonder  of  the  five  decades 
included  in  this  veracious  history  v/as  the 
great  railway  line,  by  means  of  which  the 
privilege  was  afforded  me  to  visit  the 
scenes  described.  The  man  who  would 
have  predicted  in  1830  the  possibiHty  of 
such  a  gigantic  enterprise  would  have 
been  deemed  a  lunatic,  but  here  it  was,  in 
1876,  an  established,  stupendous  fact,  and 
I  a  passenger  over  the  plains,  homeward 
bound  from  the  setting  sun,  the  land 
of  gold, — known,  previous  to  the  gold 
discovery,  but  as  a  geographical  speck 
on  the  old  map,  and  foreign  soil  at  that. 

The  return  trip  included  a  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  was  a  pleasant  inci- 
dent ;  and  maugre  all  the  justifiable  hos- 
tility to  Mormondom,  the  charming  little 
city  abounded  with  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion. Well  ordered,  neat,  and  modest  in 
appearance,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  im- 
agine the  prevalence  of  vice  within  its 
borders  as  in  any  quiet  city  of  New 
England.  As  by  the  law  came  sin,  so  by 
the  law,  with  gentile  immigration,  the 
sin  of  Mormonism  became  lurid  and  to 
be  detected,  as  it  doubtless  should  be; 
but  there  was  no  visible  offensive  sign  of 
its  heinousness,  no  show  of  licentiousness, 
but  industry  and  fair  dealing  were  appar- 
ent everywhere,  and  the  sin  was  hidden 
by  the  general  prosperity. 

The  city  appeared  more  like  a  New 
England  town  than  any  I  had  visited,  its 
environment  exceedingly  picturesque, 
with  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground whose  changes  of  aspect  under 
varied  lights  were  a  source  of  continued 
pleasure. 

As  I  rode  down  from  Ogden,  on  the 
seat  before  me  was  an  elderly  gentleman 
dressed  in  black,  who  might  have  passed 
for  the  presiding  elder  of  some  Metho- 
dist conference  ;  but  another  gentleman, 
who  knew  him,  wrote  on  the  margin  of  a 
p>aper  which  he  handed  me  :  — 

^'  Bishop ,  seven  wives." 

I  looked  at  him  and  marvelled  how  so 


mild  mannered  a  man  could  wilHngly 
subject  himself  to  such  a  fearful  risk  to 
domestic  happiness  ;  but  I  was  afterwards 
told  that  each  wife  was  assigned  to  a 
separate  apartment,  with  no  danger  of 
contact  with  the  rest,  and  thus  conflict 
was  avoided. 

I  stopped  at  a  hotel  kept  by  an  intelh- 
gent  and  honest  seeming  Vermonter,  who 
had  two  wives,  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner,  and  was  mourning  a  third  who 
had  recently  passed  away,  whose  place 
was  probably  soon  supplied. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  seen  from  the 
cars,  between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  blue  water,  a  view 
of  which  was  enjoyed  for  a  long  distance  ; 
but  I  did  not  visit  it,  it  being  several  miles 
from  the  city. 

This  California  jaunt  properly  closes  the 
incidents  included  within  the  fifty  years, 
those  beyond,  to  the  time  of  writing, 
being  of  a  desultory  character  of  not  very 
momentous  import,  and  life,  becoming 
more  sedentary  as  age  approaches,  denies 
activity.  Still  the  world  to  me  is  very 
pleasant,  with  an  active  memory  recalling 
the  past,  and  a  hope  that  the  career  por- 
trayed has  not  been  devoid  of  good,  or 
possesses  merely  the  negative  quality  of 
harmlessness.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
blessings  I  have  received,  and  the  friends 
who  have  ever  been  so  lavish  of  their 
kindness  in  dark  and  happy  hours,  —  the 
dark  how  dark  !  I  have  enjoyed  much 
and  suffered  much,  and  close  the  account 
for  future  adjustment. 

Had  I  time,  the  whole  should  be  re- 
written and  better  arranged,  with  more 
regard  for  chronological  data  ;  but  as  I 
cannot  do  this,  I  let  it  go  out  among 
those  friends,  begging  them  to  be  gentle 
in  dealing  with  its  faults.  Critics  may 
pick  it  to  pieces,  but  for  every  error  they 
point  out  I  will  agree  to  show  them  two, 
and  I  cry  not  for  mercy  at  their  hands. 
My  reason  for  publishing  it  at  all  is  that 
it  may  serve  to  keep  me  a  little  longer  in 
mind  with  those  I  respect,  and  a  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  unworthy  as  a  last 
effort  (though  not  great)  of  one  who  has 
long  striven  to  please  the  public. 


FINIS. 


MAINE   AT  THE   WORLD'S   FAIR. 

By   Charles  P.  Mattocks. 


'S 


OLID  and  substantial,  like  the  men 
of  Maine,"  exclaimed  a  visitor,  as 
he  passed  in  front  of  the  Maine 
Building  and  admired  its  solid  walls  of 
granite,  its  massive  stone  steps,  slated 
roofs  and  pillars  cut  from  the  solid  rock 
and  polished  like  the  marble  of  famous 
Aberdeen.  The  building  was  indeed  solid 
and  substantial,  and  did  great  credit  to 
the  leading  quarries  of  Maine  from  which 
the  stone  was  cut,  the  free  gift  of  the 
quarrymen.  The  architectural  features  of 
the  structure  reflected  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  architect,  who  is  one  of  Maine's 
honored  sons  ;  but,  while  the  building  will 
ever  be,  in  the  minds  of  visitors,  a  re- 
minder of  the  generosity  of  the  donor  of 
granite,  of  slate,  of  books  and  works  of 
art,  it  will  to  those  who,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Ex- 
position and  in  fact 
before  the  Exposi- 
tion had  become  a 
reality,  had  borne 
the  burden  and  la- 
bor of  collecting 
Maine's  exhibits, 
call  up  days  and 
weeks  and  months 
of  toil  and  anxiety 
when  appeals  to  the 
state  Legislature  for 
aid  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  The  Leg- 
islature seemed  will- 
ing that  Maine 
should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, but,  measuring 
the  expense  of  con- 
structing a  building 
at  Jackson  Park  by 
the  scale  of  wages 
allowed  carpenters, 
masons  and  ordi- 
nary laborers  in 
Maine,  decided  that 
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an  appropriation  of  ^10,000  for  the  state 
building  was  ample  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests  and  sutiicient  to  enable  the 
state  Commission  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  Maine  among  the  other  states  of  the 
Union.  This  idea  did  not  at  all  meet  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  had  already  learned  that  other  states 
were  contemplating  the  erection  of  struc- 
tures which  would  cost  from  ^20,000  to 
^100,000.  The  Legislature  had  allowed 
but  $  1 0,000.  How  to  obtain  ^10,000 
or  ^15,000  additional  in  building  material 
and  money  was  the  question  which  agi- 
I  tated  the  more  active  and  am- 

bitious members  of  Maine's 
World's  Fair  Commission.  It 
was  believed  that  with  suffi- 
cient energy  infused  into  the 
enterprise,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  construct  a  building  of 
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granite  quarried  in  Maine,  and  thus  make 
the  structure  itself  an  exhibit  of  one 
of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
state.  Acting  upon  this  belief,,  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Commission,  which  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting 
the  building,  called  upon  the  proprietors 
of  the  various  Maine  granite  quarries  for 
a  free  contribution  of  granite,  the  Com- 
mission to  bear  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion. This  call  was  promptly  met,  and  it 
was  arranged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Frost,  now  of  Chicago,  but  a  native  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  that  the  contribution  of 
each  quarry  should  constitute  one  or 
more  tiers  of  granite  extending  around 


FIREPLACE  IN  THE   MAINE   BUILDING. 

the  entire  building,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  first  story,  the  second  story  to  be  of 
wood,  except  in  case  of  two  companies 
which  were  accorded  the  honor  of  fur- 
nishing the  pillars  and  steps.  The  build- 
ing when  completed  displayed  the  granite 
of  the  following  companies  :  Hallowell 
Granite  Co.,  Hurricane  Isle  Co.,  Bidde- 
ford  Granite  Co.,  E.  B.  Mallett,  Jr., 
Bardell  Granite  Co.,  and  the  Dodlin 
Granite  Co. 

The  polished  pillars,  which  were  a  con- 
stant object  of  attention,  were  loaned  by 
the  Red  Granite  Co.  and  the  Pleasant 
River  Granite  Co. ;  and  the  stone  steps, 
one  of  which  was  thirty-four  feet  in  length, 


came  from  the  famous  "Redstone"  quarry 
of  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Granite 
Co.,  as  a  loan  from  Mr.  Payson  Tucker  of 
Portland,  president  of  that  company.  The 
building  was   made    attractive  inside  by 
the  solid  carved  oak  mantelpiece  loaned 
to    the  Commission  by  Morse  &  Co.  of 
Bangor,  and  by  the  striking  portieres  of 
mohair  plush  received  from  Sanford  mills 
which  attracted  so  much  attention.  Omit- 
ting mention  here  of  the  literary  contribu- 
tions and  works   of  art  which  served  to 
make  the  Maine  Building  attractive  to  vis- 
itors, especially  to  natives  or  residents  of 
Maine,  it  may  be   safely  said    that  the 
Maine  Commission,  by  reason  of  this  va- 
ried generosity,  was  able  to   offer  for  the 
use  of  guests  a  building  which 
,       cost,  with  its  fittings,  exclusive 
of  furniture,  library  and  works 
of  art,  not  less  than  ^25,000, 
while  it  had  at  its  command 
for  this   purpose   at  the   time 
only   ^10,000    of    the    state's 
money. 

It  has  been  explained  how 
the  granite  and  slate  were  ob- 
tained ;  but  granite  and  slate^ 
even  if  a  gift,  could  not  be 
transported  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  such 
as  had  been  decided  upon 
within  the  State's  meagre  ap- 
propriation. If  the  granite 
men  and  those  acting  with 
them  did  nobly  for  the  credit 
of  the  state,  so  did  the  moneyed 
men  of  Maine's  leading  cities, 
who  were  called  upon  to  offer 
the  money  to  provide  for  the  transporting 
of  several  carloads  of  granite  and  slate, 
and  paying  the  expense  of  putting  up  a 
twenty-five  thousand  dollar  building  in- 
stead of  the  ten  thousand  dollac  structure 
contemplated  by  the  wise  men  congre- 
gated at  Augusta.  To  raise  the  money 
subscription,  the  different  cities  were 
"  doomed  "  by  the  committee  according 
to  population,  Portland's  share  being  two 
thousand  dollars,  Bangor's,  one  thousand 
dollars,  Augusta's,  five  hundred  dollars, 
etc.  In  this  way  nearly  five  thousand 
dollars  were  raised,  but  at  a  later  session 
of  the  Legislature  each  cash  subscriber 
was  reimbursed  by  the  state. 
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The  Maine  Building  was  situated  at 
Jackson  Park  very  much  as  Maine  is 
upon  the  map  of  the  United  States, — at 
the  very  northeast  corner.  Standing 
upon  the  east  piazza  of  the  building,  a 
Maine  boy  could  throw  a  stone  into  Lake 
Michigan,  or  a  Maine  visitor,  if  he  could 
have  got  by  the  guard  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  grounds,  could  exhilarate 
and  refresh  himself  after  a  sleepless  night 
in  a  Chicago  boarding-house,  by  standing 
upon  the  upper  porch  and  seeing  the  sun 
rise  out  of  the  lake,  just  as  it  does  at  sea. 
But  the  guards  were  vigilant,  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  dripping  sunrise  were  re- 
served for  the  writer  of  this  article  and 
the  executive  commissioners  of  the  two 
or  three  other  states  whose  buildings 
were  similarly  situated. 

The  shape  of  the  lot  and  the  material 
of  construction  dictated  the  form  and 
style  of  the  building.  Architectural  dis- 
play, which  was  so  prominent  a  feature 
at  the  Fair,  particularly  in  the  rich  detail 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  staff,  inex- 
pensive in  itself  and  showing  all  decora- 
tions as  clearly  as  if  of  white  marble,  be- 
came, with  the  state  of  Maine  Building, 
of  secondary  importance.  In  plan  the 
building  was  a  regular  octagon  two 
stories  in  height,  with  a  high  roof  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern,  the  floor  of  which 
was  sixty-four  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  first  story  was  constructed  of  granite 
running  in  courses  entirely  around  the 
building,  starting  at  the  base  with  the 
darker,  shading  gradually  to  the  light 
gray  varieties  at  the  top,  and  introducing 
in  the  mullion  and  cap  courses  light  flesh- 
colored  stone ;  thus,  while  using  gianite 
from  many  quarries,  giving  a  quiet,  har- 
monious effect  and  exhibiting  different 
textures  and  colors,  as  well  as  rock,  face, 
tooled,  carved  and  plain  surfaces.  The 
second-story  exterior  consisted  of  four 
balconies,  separated  by  round  bays  pro- 
jecting over  the  granite  below,  finished  in 
wood  with  plaster  panels,  topped  by  a 
large  expanse  and  varied  outline  of  roof 
covered  with  Monson  slate,  showing  large 
plain  surfaces,  the  tapering  of  the  cones, 
and  the  somewhat  unusual  treatment  of 
the  double  slating  of  the  hips. 

Entering  the  building  through  an  ar- 
cade of  polished  columns,  the  vestibule 


led  directly  to  an  octagon  rotunda,  two 
stories  in  height,  from  which  direct  ac- 
cess was  given  to  the  committee,  parlor, 
reception,  smoking  and  toilet  rooms. 
The  main  staircase  led  to  a  balcony 
extending  around  the  central  rotunda, 
giving  access  to  the  various  rooms  of  the 
second  story. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  the  Maine  Com- 
mission. The  Legislature  of  1891  created 
the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  of 
Maine,  under  which  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  board  consisting 
of  eight  men  and  eight  women,  one  man 
and  one  woman  from  each  congressional 
district,  two  of  the  men  being  taken  from 
each  of  the  leading  political  parties. 
Under  this  act  the  members  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Commission  and 
their  alternates  residing  in  Maine 
were  made  ex- officio  members  of  the 
board.  The  board  was  given  power  to 
elect  a  president,  treasurer,  secretary 
and  executive  commissioner,  the  last- 
named  official  being  required  to  assume 
and  exercise,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board,  all  such  executive  powers  and 
functions  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
a  complete  and  creditable  display  of 
Maine's  interests  at  the  Fair,  and  to  have 
personal  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  the 
state.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  sum  of  ^40,000  was  appro- 
priated, subdivided  as  follows:  $25,000 
for  exhibits,  $10,000  for  state  building, 
$5,000  for  expenses  of  the  board.  At 
the  following  session  of  the  Legislature, 
two  years  later,  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $17,000  was  made  to  provide  for 
furnishing  and  maintaining,  heating  and 
lighting,  the  building,  grading  the  grounds 
and  generally  defraying  the  expenses  of 
exhibiting  the  products  and  resources  of 
the  state.  The  officers  of  the  board 
were  as  follows  :  President,  HaU  C.  Bur- 
leigh, Vassalboro ;  Vice-President,  Henry 
Ingalls,  Wiscasset ;  Secretary,  Eva  A. 
Parcher,  Saco  ;  Executive  Commissioner, 
Charles  P.  Mattocks,  Portland.  The 
members  of  the  board  appointed  by  the 
governor  were  :  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Charles  P.  Mattocks  and  Miss  Eva 
A.  Parcher  ;  Second  District,  D.  J.  Cal- 
lahan,   Lewiston,    and    Mrs.    Kate    May 
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Andrews,  Lewiston ;  Third  District,  Hall 
C.  Burleigh  and  Mrs.  Lucinda  M.  Bellows 
Freedom  ;  Fourth  District,  Joseph  P.  Bass, 
Bangor,  and  Mrs.  C.  Paul,  Fort  Fairfield. 
The  ex-officio  members  of  the  board, 
who  under  an  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  members  appointed 
by  the  governor,  were  as  follows  :  Henry 
Ingalls,  Alternate  Commissioner  at  Large  ; 
Augustus  R.  Bixby,  Skowhegan,  Commis- 
sioner ;  James  A.  Boardman,  Bangor, 
Alternate ;  William  G.  Davis,  Portland, 
Commissioner  ;  Clark  S.  Edwards,  Bethel, 
Alternate ;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Burleigh,  Au- 
gusta, Commissioner ;  Mrs.  Sarah  H. 
Bixby,    Skowhegan,    Alternate ;    Mrs.    L. 


soliciting  applications  for  space.  The 
various  committees  of  the  board  ren- 
dered assistance  in  their  respective 
classes,  the  details  of  collecting  the 
exhibits  generally  being  intrusted  to  the 
Executive  Commissioner  as  provided  by 
the  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  state  ex- 
hibits, as  finally  collected  and  installed 
at  Jackson  Park,  were  as  follows  :  Agri- 
cultural, in  Agricultural  Building ;  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  in  Anthropological 
Building;  educational  (including  Maine 
State  College),  in  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Building;  fish  (artificial 
specimens),  in  Fisheries  Building;  for- 
estry exhibit  (wooden  columns),  in  For- 
estry   Building;     fruit,   in     Horticultural 
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M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Commissioner ; 
Miss  Kate  Hutchins  Locke,  Bethel,  Alter- 
nate. Miss  Locke,  having  married  and 
removed  from  the  state,  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Helen  M.  Staples  of  Hanover. 
The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
were  as  follows  :  P^xecutive,  Mr.  Bass ; 
Agriculture  and  Live  Stock,  Mr.  Burleigh  ; 
Fisheries  and  Game,  Mr.  Bixby ;  Fruit, 
Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  Mr.  In- 
galls ;  Manufactures,  Mr.  Callahan ; 
Metals,  Forestry  and  Lumber,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards ;  Science,  Literature  and  Art,  Mrs. 
Andrews  ;   Summer  Resorts,  Mr.  Bass. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of 
the  board,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
from  Maine  manufacturers,  schools,  col- 
leges and  agriculturalists,  live-stock  men 
and  others,  exhibits  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Exposition.  Circulars 
were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  explaining 
the  conditions  of  receiving  exhibits  and 


Building ;  granite  and  building  stone,  in 
Mines  and  Mining  Building;  health,  in 
Anthropological  Building ;  minerals,  in 
Mines  and  Mining  Building ;  shipbuild- 
ing, in  Transportation  Building ;  wild 
animals  (stuffed),  in  Anthropological 
Building  ;  woman's  work  (Maine  authors), 
in  Woman's  Building.  Individual  ex- 
hibits were,  of  course,  prepared  and  sent 
forward  by  the  exhibitors  themselves  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  collection  and  installation  of  the 
educational  exhibit  was  intrusted,  by 
vote  of  the  board,  to  D.  J.  Callahan, 
Esq.,  whose  familiarity  with  school  work, 
derived  from  many  years  of  service  on 
the  school  board  of  Lewiston,  admirably 
fitted  him  for  this  position.  To  his  un- 
tiring energy  and  perseverance  is  mainly 
due  the  credit  of  the  excellent  school 
exhibit  of  Maine.  To  collect  this  was  a 
task  of  no  small  magnitude,  as  in  many 
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instances  all  appeals  for  aid  were  met  by 
school  superintendents  with  indifference 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  decided  opposi- 
tion. Portland,  the  largest  city  in  the 
state,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
even  to  the  extent  of  sending  so  much  as 
a  photograph  of  any  of  its  school  build- 
ings. Some  of  the  supervisors  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state  looked  aghast 
at  the  prospect  of  the  increased  labor 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  them  if 
they  should  attempt  to  have  their  pupils 
prepare  exhibition  work,  and  settled  back 
into  their  easy-chairs,  declaring  that  the 
work  of  the  schools  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  be  exhibited  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  exhibit  of  the  public 
schools,  however,  represented  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  system  of  graded 
schools,  as  shown  by  the  work  contrib- 
uted from  various  cities  and  towns.  It 
covered  the  entire  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  The 
kindergarten  and  primary-school  exhibits, 
in  paper  cuttings,  sewing,  mat  weaving, 
parquetry,  etc.,  gave  evidence  of  the  most 
approved  methods.  The  written  work 
in  bound  volumes  exemplified  the  daily 
tasks  of  pupils  and  displayed  neatness, 
clearness,  and  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  The  succession  of  volumes  ren- 
dered easy  the  tracing  out  of  the  school 
system  and  plan  of  work  from  grade  to 
grade.  Physical  culture  was  shown  by 
photographs  to  be  complete  and  varied. 


Drawing  and  map  work  on  paper  and 
cloth  indicated  knowledge  of  details  and 
correctness  of  delineation.  AiJj^aratus 
constructed  by  high-school  pupils  was 
practical  and  useful,  and  displayed  good 
workmanship.  Among  the  cities  and 
towns  sending  exhibits  of  especial  merit 
were  Augusta,  Bangor,  Bath,  Lewiston, 
Rockland,  Waterville,  Berwick,  Camden, 
Farmington,Gardiner,Kennebunk,  Orono, 
Pittsfield,  Richmond  and  Turner.  Con- 
tributions were  received  from  the  follow- 
ing academical  institutions :  Bridgton 
Academy,  Ricker  Classical  Institute, 
Thornton  Academy,  Maine  Central  Insti- 
tute, Gould's  Academy,  P'oxcroft  Acad- 
emy, Farmington  State  Normal  School, 
Limington  Academy  and  Erskine  Acad- 
emy. The  Augusta  schools  displayed 
excellent  work  in  primary  and  grammar 
grades.  Bath  contributed  written  work 
in  every  grade.  The  exhibit  from  Bangor 
was  exceptionally  good.  The  drawing 
and  language  work  sent  by  the  Farming- 
ton  State  Normal  School  attracted  de- 
served attention.  The  Lewiston  schools, 
which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
state,  provided  a  complete  exhibit  from 
kindergarten  to  high-school  work ;  the 
exhibit    in    kindergarten,    paper    folding 
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and  cutting  was  especially  attractive, 
and  received  much  attention  from  edu- 
cators ;  the  exhibit  of  drawing  and  pho- 
tography was  also  fine.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  to  the  visitor  that  the 
flourishing  cities  of  Portland,  Auburn, 
Saco,  Biddeford,  Westbrook  or  Ellsworth 
had  so  much  as  a  grammar  school  within 
their  limits ;  nor  could  the  former  resi- 
dents of  the  large  and  wealthy  towns  of 
Skowhegan  or  Winthrop  find  anything  to 
remind  them  of  their  school  days.  Even 
Brunswick,  with  its  "classic  shades"  and 
"whispering  pines,"  contributed  nothing 
to  remind  the  graduate  of  the  oldest 
college  in  Maine  of  the  teachings  of 
Cleveland,  Upham  or  Smyth.  The 
youngest  college  in  the  state  was  the 
only  one  to  respond  at  Jackson  Park. 

Notwithstanding  the  apathy  of  many 
of  Maine's  cities  and  towns,  however,  the 
state  made  a  very  creditable  display  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  as  compared 
with  states  of  similar  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. If  the  reports  of  the  judges  of  the 
educational  exhibits  shall  be  confirmed, 
there  will  be  at  least  much  surprise.  By 
what  process  of  reasoning  an  award  was 
recommended  for  one  school  which  ex- 
hibited mere  photographs  of  antiquated 


buildings,  while  similar  honor  was  denied 
to  several  which  displayed  most  excellent 
work  of  students,  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained. This  report,  however,  was  fullv 
equalled  by  one  handed  in  by  a  judge  of 
the  transportation  exhibits,  who  awarded 
honors  to  an  exhibitor  who  applied  for 
space  for  a  model  of  a  ship,  but  never 
sent  his  model !  It  is  always  easier  to 
find  fault,  however,  than  to  remedy  evils. 
As  a  whole,  the  judges  performed  their 
duties  fearlessly  and  well.  The  fault  was 
in  the  system  of  the  appointments  of 
judges,  which  were  frequently  made  upon 
the  recommendations  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  national  board,  who  had 
more  ambition  to  reward  their  friends 
than  to  do  justice  to  exhibitors  whose  labor 
and  zeal  made  the  Exposition  a  success. 

The  Maine  State  College  did  itself 
great  credit,  in  a  full  display  of  its 
work.  Many  of  its  exhibits  in  the  de- 
partment of  civil  engineering  and  me- 
chanics were  most  attractive.  The 
photographs  of  the  State  College  build- 
ings and  grounds  were  exceedingly  fine, 
and  reminded  many  former  residents  of 
the  Pine  Tree  state  that  she  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  desire  to  give 
young  men  a  practical  education. 
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The  shipbuilding  exhibit,  while  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  those  of  foreign 
nations,  was  very  good  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  states,  as  proven  by 
the  large  number  of  medals  awarded  to 
it  by  the  judges.  The  shipbuilders  of 
Maine,  and  the  owners  of  the  paintings 
and  engravings  of  steamers  and  sailing 
craft  generally,  responded  to  the  calls  of 
the  committee  nobly.  The  collection 
was  made  at  Bath  by  Mr.  E.G.  Plummer, 
and  at  Pordand  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Cram. 
Among  the  more  noticeable  objects  was 
the  model  of  the  topsail  schooner  "  Chal- 
lenge," built  by  Knight  of  Portland,  and 
once  run  as  a  packet  between  Boston 
and  Portland,  —  a  kind  of  craft  as  common 
in  its  day  as  three-masted  schooners  are 
now,  although  at  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  vessel  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  exhibits  was  a  paint- 
ing of  the  square-rigged  brig  ''  Octavia," 
in  passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Portland, —  a  kind  of  craft  entirely  out  of 
date ;  as  also  a  photograph  of  the  ''  St. 
John  Smith,"  2,500  tons,  the  largest 
Maine  built  ship  of  her  day.  The  models 
and  paintings  of  Portland  steamboats 
were  especially  interesting,  as  Portland 
can  well  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
American  steam-propelled  passenger 
craft.  A  painting  of  Diamond  Cove  dis- 
played the  original  steamer  "  Portland," 
built  in  1824,  the  first  to  ply  between 
Portland  and  Boston.  The  collection 
made  at  Bath  and  vicinity  was  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  containing  many  of  the 
models  which  were  exhibited  in  Boston 
a  few  years  ago. 

As  a  state  famed  for  ships,  it  was  but 
proper  that  Maine  should  show  the  model 
of  the  fastest  clipper  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  and  this  she  did  in  the  shape  of 
the  "  Flying  Scud,"  a  craft  whose  per- 
formance is  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
government  office  at  Washington,  which 
record  shows  that  on  one  of  the  three 
days  that  were  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
tance covered,  she  made  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles,  —  something  very  close  to 
what  the  Atlantic  ''  greyhounds  "  do  now. 
This  ship  was  built  at  Damariscotta  by 
Metcalf  &  Co.,  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  designed  for  speed,  carrying 
capacity  being  a  thing  hardly  thought  of. 


There  is  not  a  straight  line  in  the  model, 
but  she  looks  like  a  yacht.  Nautical 
men  will  realize  her  shai)e  when  they 
learn  that  she  had  her  greatest  breadth 
of  beam  about  half-way  between  the  main 
and  fore  mast,  and  had  a  "  run  "  which 
reached  forward  to  this  point.  The  after 
part  of  the  vessel  tapered  away  just  as 
the  racing  crafts  do  now,  and  she  left  the 
water  as  easily  as  a  whaleboat.  She  was 
built  for  the  tea  trade,  at  a  time  when 
the  first  ship  to  appear  with  a  cargo  of  the 
new  crop  was  secure  of  a  small  fortune. 
The  "Gold  Hunter,"  built  at  Brewer, 
was  another  craft  of  unique  interest, 
being  the  first  vessel  to  round  the  "  Horn  " 
with  a  cargo  of  miners  for  the  California 
gold  fields.  This  vessel  was  nearly  ready 
for  launching  when  the  news  of  the  great 
gold  discoveries  on  the  Pacific  coast 
reached  Bangor.  Her  builders  at  once 
set  a  crew  of  carpenters  at  work,  dividing 
off  little  staterooms  between  decks,  and 
soon  had  her  ready  to  take  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  men,  the  first  of  the 
famous  "■  forty-niners." 

The  model  of  the  privateer  "  Dash," 
probably  the  oldest  model  in  existence, 
—  as  models  were  not  commonly  used  in 
shipbuilding  until  some  twenty  years 
later,  —  has  a  value,  not  only  from  the 
fame  which  this  leader  of  Maine's  pri- 
vateers won  in  the  War  of  181 2,  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  shows  some  of  the  very 
characteristics  which  yachtsmen  are  put- 
ting into  racers  to-day.  This  craft  was 
built  at  Porter's  Landing  by  Porter 
Brothers,  and  never  encountered  the  ves- 
sel she  could  not  outsail,  and  never 
attacked  a  vessel  she  did  not  capture. 
Her  record  is  in  part  to  be  found  at  the 
Portland  Custom  House,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  proud  one. 

The  models  of  the  large  ocean  tug- 
boats were  of  interest  as  showing  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
heavy  coastwise  trade.  These  tugs  were 
built  by  the  Morse  Towage  Company  of 
Bath,  and  are  the  largest  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  towboats  ever  built.  There 
have  been  larger  steamers  which  have 
done  towing,  but  these  are  the  largest 
craft  ever  built  for  that  particular  busi- 
ness ;  and  that  they  can  circumnavigate 
the    globe    easily  was    proven  when    the 
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''  B.  M.  Morse,"  the  first  of  the  fleet, 
chased  the  "  Leary  "  raft  through  a  North 
Atlantic  gale  that  drove  almost  every- 
thing else  to  shelter.  The  model  of  the 
big  barge  "  Independent,"  that  carried  a 
cargo  of  five  thousand  tons,  was  the  nat- 
ural correspondent  of  these  big  tugs,  and 
these  barges  are  the  largest  of  the  type 


"Governor  Ames"  is  the  only  craft  of 
that  rig  ever  built,  and  she  came  from  a 
Waldoboro  yard.  While  the  fact  of  her 
dismastment  on  her  first  voyage  has  been 
quoted  to  show  that  such  a  rig  is  not 
practicable,  experienced  mariners  now 
generally  agree  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
her  rigging  rather  than  the  style  of  her 
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ever  constructed.  They  were  built  at 
Bath.  The  model  of  the  "  Ocean  Chief," 
a  half-clipper,  built  when  steamers 
were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  was  de- 
signed to  prove  that  cargo  capacity  and 
speed  are  not  incompatible,  and  in  this 
succeeded,  for,  although  she  never 
reached  the  record  of  the  extreme  clip- 
per, she  made  wonderfully  quick  pas- 
sages, and  proved  a  very  paying  invest- 
ment for  her  owners.  She  was  built  at 
Thomaston  by  C.  C.  Morton  &  Co. 
The  "  Governor  Robie,"  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  full-rigged  ship,  built  by  Wil- 
liam Rogers  of  Bath  but  a  few  years  ago, 
showed  the  size  and  style  that  prevail 
to-day  among  craft  in  the  deep-water 
trade.  She  was  built  of  the  best  oak,  and 
her  experience  on  the  rocks  off  Cape 
Elizabeth,  when  an  iron  vessel  would 
have  been  torn  in  pieces  in  a  few  hours, 
while  she  remained  sound  in  a  heavy  sea 
for  several  days,  was  finally  rescued,  and 
is  now  doing  good  service,  is  one  which 
the  advocates  of  wooden  ships  always  cite 
as  proving  the  disadvantage  of  having  a 
metal    hull.     The    five-masted    schooner 


rig  that  caused  the  trouble ;  that  work 
which  would  have  been  amply  strong  for 
a  three-masted  schooner,  or  a  craft  as 
big  as  this,  with  foremast  so  far  forward, 
was  entirely  inadequate. 

Portland  showed  the  Maine  type  of 
fishing  vessels,  —  craft  which  have  often 
proved  their  superior  qualities  on  the 
Banks.  In  short,  Maine  displayed  every 
type  of  marine  craft  known  on  the 
coast,  from  the  birch  canoe  and  the  little 
pleasure  steamers  which  summer  visitors 
know,  to  the  large  side-wheelers  and  the 
full-rigged  ships  that  still  hold  a  place  on 
the  ocean,  despite  the  killing  competi- 
tion of  the  big  freighters  and  the  ever- 
present  ocean  tramp.  To  the  summer 
tourist  and  the  sportsman  the  pair  of  light 
and  gracefully  built  canoes,  furnished  at 
his  own  expense  by  E.  H.  Gerrish  of 
Bangor,  whose  work  has  already  acquired 
a  national  reputation,  was  an  attractive 
sight. 

To  the  student  of  history  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  feature  of 
Maine's  exhibit  in  the  marine  division  of 
the  Transportation  Building  was  the  flag 
of  the  American  brig  "  Enterprise  "  and 
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one  of  the  guns  of  the  British  brig 
"  Boxer,"  the  two  war  vessels  whose 
crews  fought  to  the  death  off  Portland  in 
the  War  of  1812,  in  which  conflict  the 
commanders  of  both  vessels  were  killed. 
The  gun  was  loaned  to  the  Commission 
by  Bosworth  Post,  Department  of  Maine, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
flag  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Quincy  of  Chicago,  a 
native  of  Maine.  These  historical  relics 
recalled  to  the  student  the  first  substan- 
tial victory  of  the  Americans  after  the 
loss  of  the  "  Chesapeake."  To  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  to  seafaring  men  they 
suggested  the  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  naval  warfare  and  shipbuilding 
during  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  to 
the  lover  of  true  poetry  they  cafled  up 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Maine's  greatest 
poet : — 

"  I  remember  the  sea  fight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide, 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay 
Where  they  in  battle  died." 

The  forestry  exhibit  was  indeed  mea- 
gre in  quantity,  but  excellent  in  quality, 
consisting  of  posts  of  pine,  birch,  pop- 
lar and  hemlock  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Forestry  Building.  Repeated  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Commission  to  induce  the 
Maine  lumbermen  and  owners  of  pine 
and  other  timber  lands  to  contribute  ex- 
hibits, but  all  attempts   to  interest    them 


generally  failed.  Similar  results  followed 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  in  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  pulp  mills,  an  industry  which 
should  have  been  fully  represented  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  collected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Maine  State  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  the  details  of  its  arrange- 
ment being  left  to  Mr.  Willis  A.  Luce  of 
South  Union,  a  member  of  the  society, 
while  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pope,  president,  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  Knowlton,  secretary,  of  the  so- 
ciety, rendered  efficient  aid  in  collecting 
the  exhibit  in  Maine.  The  high  standing 
of  Maine  to-day  as  a  fruit-growing  state 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
this  society,  which  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  twenty  years.  Its  predecessor 
was  founded  in  1847,  but  after  an  exist- 
ence of  less  than  ten  years  retired  from 
the  field. 

Maine  made  a  valuable  and  attractive 
contribution  to  the  wonders  in  the  Elec- 
trical Building  in  the  display  of  the  Bel- 
knap Motor  Company  of  Portland.  This 
exhibit  was  set  up  and  personally  super- 
intended by  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  the 
manager  of  the  company.  The  motors, 
dynamos,  and  the  list  of  novelties  in  this 
exhibit  of  electrical  progress  were  cer- 
tainly wonderful. 

No  private  exhibit  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Building  attracted  more  deserved  at- 
tention than  that  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
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a  concern  which  has  already  done  itself 
great  credit,  and  made  Maine  world 
renowned  as  the  producer  of  iron  war 
ships.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  this 
great  company  shall  remove  its  works 
from  Maine,  as  has  been  threatened  by 
its  ambitious  and  energetic  president. 
Gen.  Hyde.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  capstans,  windlasses, 
pumps,  bunting  and  screwing  machinery. 
The  English  magazine,  Engiiieertng,  has 
considered  this  exhibit  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  devote  considerable  space  to 
it, — a  well-deserved  compliment. 

F.  O.  Bailey  «&  Co.  of  Portland,  alone 
of  all  the  carriage  and  sleigh  manufac- 
turers of  Maine,  had  an  exhibit  in  the 
Transportation  Building,  and  did  them- 
selves great  credit. 

The  Maine  state  exhibit  of  stuffed 
animals,  embracing  everything  from  the 
humble  chipmunk  to  the  stately  moose, 
suggested  to  many  a  visitor  a  future 
trip  into  the  backwoods  of  Maine, 
where  rod  and  gun  still  find  work  to  do. 
This  entire  collection  was  the  work  of 
Gifford,  Skowhegan's  famous  taxidermist, 
and  was  enclosed  within  a  rustic  fence, 
and  so  arranged  among  trees  and  mounds 
of  earth  as  to  present  a  ''happy  family" 
of  wild  animals  in  a  decidedly  natural- 
looking  way.  The  big  moose  of  this  col- 
lection is  said  to  have  weighed,  when 
alive,  one  thousand  pounds.  The  bears 
appeared  as  natural  as  when  returning  to 
their  dens  after  a  feast  upon  the  farmers' 
lambs  in  good  old  Oxford  County.  One 
of  the  foxes  looked  affectionately  at  an 
unsuspecting  partridge  perching  upon  the 
lower  limb  of  a  sapling  pine ;  and  the 
wolf  seemed,  for  all  the  world,  to  be  the 
identical  one  which  devoured  the  good  old 
grandmother  of   Little  Red  Riding-hood. 

The  fisheries  exhibit  was  prepared  by 
the  Dentons  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  by  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Denton  process," 
which  consists  of  making  a  plaster  cast 
from  a  real  fish  and  filling  it  with  liquid 
gelatine,  thus  making  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion, which  is  then  painted  by  hand. 
Reproductions  of  all  the  leading  species 
of  fresh  and  salt  water  fishes  found  in 
Maine  were  exhibited  in  this  manner. 
The  display  was  made  near  the  centre  of 
the   Fisheries   Building,  and  did    Maine 


great  credit,  as  calling  attention  not  only 
to  the  commercial  value  of  her  fish  prod- 
ucts, but  as  well  to  the  unlimited  sources 
of  pleasure  they  can  hold  out  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  good  old  Izaak  Walton. 

Maine's  agricultural  display,  as  com- 
pared with  the  displays  of  other  states, 
was  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory. 
What  could  have  been  expected,  with 
^1,500  allotted  for  this  department,  as 
compared  with  ^10,000  to  ^15,000  ex- 
pended in  the  same  direction  by  many 
of  the  Western  states  ?  However  we  may 
bewail  the  deficiency  of  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Maine  booth  in  the 
Agricultural  Building,  it  may  be  well 
claimed  that  the  grasses  and  grains,  some 
of  the  vegetables,  especially  the  potatoes, 
were  not  excelled  by  any  other  states  on 
exhibition. 

Among  the  exhibits  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  was  the  "  Poland  water  "  booth, 
erected  by  Messrs.  Ricker,  proprietors  of 
the  famous  spring  at  South  Poland  and 
great  hotel.  The  superiority  of  this  water 
was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  judges  in 
their  report,  which  awards  to  it  the  high- 
est medicinal  qualities,  and  declares  it  to 
be  of  unexceptional  purity. 

The  great  canned  goods  interests  of 
Maine  were  represented  by  only  three 
exhibitors.  The  old  and  well-known  firm 
of  Burnham  &  Morrill  Company,  of  Port- 
land, displayed  nearly  everything  which 
is  packed  in  cans  in  Maine  and  in  the 
Provinces,  including  lobsters  from  Nova 
Scotia,  clams  from  the  Maine  coast,  and 
delicious  sweet  corn,  apples,  squash  and 
pumpkin  from  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of 
Maine.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  their 
goods  and  the  architectural  excellence  of 
their  booths  in  the  Agricultural  and  Fish- 
eries Buildings  were  not  surpassed  and, 
in  fact,  not  equalled  by  any  of  their 
competitors.  Their  display  represented 
the  product  of  probably  more  than 
twenty-five  different  factories  and  the 
labor  of  employees,  fishermen  and 
farmers  running  up  into  thousands.  PJ. 
A.  Holmes  of  Eastport,  alone  of  all  the 
Maine  packers  of  American  sardines, 
made  an  attractive  display,  in  the  Fisher- 
ies Building,  of  sardines  and  canned 
lobster.  Charles  P.  Mattocks,  of  Port- 
land, was   the    only   Maine    exhibitor  of 
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canned  goods  in  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing, where  he  had  corn,  apples  and 
baked  beans.  All  of  these  Maine  ex- 
hibitors of  canned  goods  came  away  with 
the  much-coveted  awards,  and  may  some 
day  receive  medals,  if  St.  Gaudens  and 
the  congressional  committee  shall  agree 
upon  the  question  of  the  "  nude  in  art." 

The  Maine  exhibit  in  the  department 
of  charities  and  corrections,  in  the  An- 
thropological Building,  was  collected  by 
Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens  of  the  Maine 
Commission,  and  gave  full  statistics  of 
every  charitable  and  penal  institution  of 
the  state  in  the  form  of  large  and  finely 
executed  charts.  In  the  same  building 
appeared  the  exhibit  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  prepared  by  Dr.  Young,  its 
efficient  secretary,  which  fully  exempli- 
fied the  methods  of  drainage,  ventilation 
and  the  natural  advantages  which,  under 
intelligent  management  of  the  Maine 
medical  authorities,  have  classed  the 
state  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
Union  for  residence. 

The  Maine  mineral  collection  and  the 
display  of  building  stone,  separate   and 


distinct  exhibits,  were  both  placed  in  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Building.  Such  were 
the  financial  straits  of  the  Commission 
that  the  wretched  sum  of  ^500  only 
could  be  allowed  for  both  these  exhibits. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  collections  was  intrusted  to  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bayley  of  Waterville,  who  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  task  a  wide  experience 
and  unflagging  zeal,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  a  collection  which  at- 
tracted by  its  excellence  rather  than  by 
its  size  the  attention  of  all  who  were 
familiar  with  the  subjects  illustrated. 
Many  visitors  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  Maine  should  produce  so  many  of 
the  gems  and  precious  stones,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  finest  garnets  and  tour- 
malines found  in  the  United  States. 
The  elegant  tourmaline  necklace  loaned 
by  Dr.  Augustus  C.  Hamlin  of  Bangor, 
to  adorn  the  Tiffany  exhibit  in  the  Manu- 
factures Building,  is  a  Maine  product. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  attractive 
exhibits  in  the  Manufactures  Building  was 
the  three-masted  solder  ship  from  the 
works  of  E.  M.  Lang  &  Co.  of  Portland, 
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one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind,  ^n  the  United 
States.  The  hull,  masto,  shrouds  and, 
in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  little  craft  were 
constructed  from  solder,  and,  besides 
this,  she  carried  a  deck-load  of  the  shin- 
ing metal  ready  for  use.  The  Sanford 
Mills  exhibit  in  this  building  was  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a 
great  variety  of  blankets  and  textiles  of 
various  kinds,  the  plush  goods  being  un- 
excelled by  any.  Among  the  displays  in 
the  same  building,  calling  attention  to 
the  great  progress  which  has  been  made 


I 


the  Exposition,  at  which  there  were  thirty- 
five  competing  clubs.  The  Rossini  Club 
stood  first  in  the  list  of  five  which  re- 
ceived diplomas  of  "  special  honor."  The 
Rossini  has  also  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  club  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  having  maintained  a  continuous 
existence  since  the  year  1870.  Out  of 
four  special  individual  awards,  Misses 
Ricker  and  Knight  each  received  one. 

Whatever  fond  recollections  Maine 
visitors  may  have  of  the  rich  displays  in 
the  Manufactures  Building,  the  works  of 
foreign    and  American  artists  and  sculp- 
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in  the  fitting  up  of  dwelling-houses  for 
comfort,  was  the  exhibit  of  window  and 
door  wire  screens  made  by  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Burrowes  &  Co.  of  PorUand,  a  concern 
which,  from  a  small  start  a  few  years  ago, 
has  come  to  be  the  largest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Maine  contributed  liberally  to  the  en- 
tertainments in  Music  Hall  in  the  persons 
of  Miss  Alice  G.  Philbrook,  pianist,  Miss 
Katharine  M.  Ricker,  contralto,  and  Miss 
Florence  G.  Knight,  soprano,  all  of  Port- 
land. These  three  young  ladies  repre- 
sented the  Rossini  Club  of  Portland  at  the 
Woman's  Amateur  Musical  Convention  at 


tors  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
brilliant  wonders  of  the  Electrical  Build- 
ing by  night,  the  grand  architectural 
effect  of  the  stately  buildings,  or  the 
joyous  and  fantastic  sights  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  their  memories  will  always 
revert  with  satisfaction  to  the  daily  visits 
at  the  little  Maine  building  upon  the 
westerly  shore  of  l>ake  Michigan.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  they  came  to 
the  hospitable  door  of  this  substantial 
structure  with  a  feeling  that  they  were  all 
equal  and  all  welcome.  The  building 
committee  of  the  Maine  Board,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Bixby,  Bass,  Burleigh   and 
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Mrs.  Burleigh,  may  take  to  themselves 
great  credit  for  the  manner  in  Avhich 
they  performed  their  difficult  task. 

'J'he  Maine  Building  was  finally  dedi- 
cated May  24,  the  programme  for  the 
occasion  having  been  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Concert,  by  the  Iowa  State  Band,  from 
11.30  to  12  o'clock;  Prayer,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Noble ;  Orchestra ;  Opening  Address, 
Hall  C.  Burleigh,  President  Board  of 
World's  Fair  Managers  of  Maine ;  Re- 
sponse, Hon.  H.  B.  Cleaves,  governor 
of  Maine ;  Harp  solo.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Shaw ;  Solo,  Madame  Nordica ;  Address, 
Hon.  John  N.  Jewett,  in  behalf  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Maine ;  Selec- 
tion, Band ;  Recitation,  Miss  Georgia 
Cayvan ;  Harp  solo.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Shaw;  The  vF^olian  Sounds,  selection 
from  the  opera  ''Bar  Harbor,"  Dr.  O.  P. 
Sweet;  Concert,  Band. 

Unfortunately  for  the  audience,  Ma- 
dame Nordica,  being  at  the  time  under 
contract  with  the  musical  department  of 
the  Exposition,  was 
refused  permission 
to  sing  by  the  man- 
agement ;  but,  while 
obliged  to  obey  the 
unwelcome  order  to 
save  her  voice  to 
help  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  Exposition, 
she  appeared  and 
made  a  neat  little 
speech,  in  which  she 
declared  her  loyalty 
to  her  native  state. 
With  such  names  as 
Cary,  Nordica,  and 
Eames  in  the  list  of 
American  prima 
donnas,  Maine  may 
well  feel  proud  of 
her  record. 

The  exercises  of 
dedication  were  in 
every  way  satisfac- 
tory. But  a  small  portion  of  the  assem- 
bled visitors  could  obtain  entrance  into 
the  building.  While  the  speakers  of  the 
sterner  sex  held  their  hearers  in  respectful 
attention,  the  powerful  recitation  of  Miss 
Cayvan  and  the  melodious  tones  of  Miss 


Shaw's  harp  seemed  to  thrill  the  audience, 
every  member  of  which  was  glad  to  add 
these  names  to  the  already  large  list  of 
Maine's  illustrious  women.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  formal  exercises.  Gov. 
Cleaves  held  a  reception,  which  was 
largely  attended. 

The  Maine  Board,  as  also  their  visit- 
ors, will  ever  feel  under  great  obligations 
to  Messrs.  Hiram  Ricker  &  Sons,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Poland  Spring  Hotel,  for 
what  they  did  for  the  guests  of  the  Maine 
Building.  They  loaned  their  painting  by 
Scott  Leighton,  one  of  Maine's  best 
artists,  of  their  famous  hotel  and  the  sur- 
sounding  country,  with  horses  and  hounds 
in  the  foreground,  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  building,  and  on  hot  days  fur- 
nished cooling  draughts  of  Poland  water 
which  seemed  to  be  the  safest  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  the  much-abused 
Chicago  water. 

The  Maine  Building  would  have  been 
less  attractive  without  the  collection  of 
works  by  Maine  authors  which  served  to 
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make  the  little  library  room  one  of  the 
most  cozy  resting  places  within  the  Fair 
grounds.  Here  were  gathered  the  works 
of  such  Maine  authors  as  could  be 
obtained,  many  of  them  loaned  and 
still    more    presented  by  the  authors  or 
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owners.  The  collection  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  volumes.  The 
work  of  securing  the  collection  was 
performed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Paul,  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Board.  The  li- 
brary v/as   adorned    by  several   valuable 


famous  marine  artist,  whose  reputation  is- 
now  world-wide,  and  who  has  taken  up- 
his  residence  in  London,  loaned  his  fa- 
mous painting  of  "  Grand  Menan."  In  the 
ladies'  parlor  various  portraits  and  mar- 
bles, together  with  Maine  seashore  views, 
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portraits,  among  others  one  of  Longfellow 
painted  fifty  years  ago  by  Cole  of  Port- 
land. Blanche  Willis  Howard  (von 
Teuffel)  kindly  sent  from  Stuttgart  in 
Germany  a  fine  photograph  of  herself. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  granted  a  similar 
favor.  A  bust  of  the  late  Senator  Plam- 
lin,  loaned  by  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Hamlin 
of  Chicago,  graced  one  of  the  book- 
cases, while  the  walls  were  adorned  by 
photographs  of  many  of  Maine's  authors. 
In  the  rotunda  were  hung  photographs 
of  the  present  Maine  senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives, while  opposite  the  main  entrance 
and  over  the  massive  mantelpiece  hung 
a  large  crayon  of  Gov.  Cleaves,  as  if  to 
bid  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  state. 
A  large  engraving  of  Blaine  and  a  photo- 
graph of  the  venerable  Ex-Senator  Brad- 
bury, still  living,  hale  and  hearty  at 
ninety  years  of  age,  also  graced  the  walls 
of  the  rotunda.     Harry  B.  Brown,  Maine's 


by  John  B.  Hudson,  combined  to  make- 
the  little  room  one  of  the  most  attractive 
at  the  Fair.  In  the  men's  room  was 
hung  a  fine  painting  of  a  scene  on  the 
Saco  River.  The  photographs  of  Maine 
scenery  sent  by  Garrity  of  Bangor  at- 
tracted deserved  attention.  The  photo- 
graph of  Gen.  Neal  Dow  in  the  library 
was  accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter 
giving  in  the  general's  most  eloquent 
language  a  statement  of  the  progress 
of  prohibition  in  Maine. 

During  the  season  the  Maine  Building 
was  honored  by  visits  from  many  Maine- 
born  men  and  women  of  distinction. 
Ex-Gov.  Long  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ex- 
Govs.  Perham  and  Dingley  of  Maine, 
duly  registered  in  the  big  book  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  autographs, 
of  all  visitors  who  could  claim  Maine  as 
their  birthplace.  Here  too  appeared  on 
one  or  two  occasions  Ex-Speaker  Reed, 
while  he  was  making  locomotive    speed 
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over  the  grounds  in  desperate  attempts  to 
elude  the  ever-present  reporters.  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  and  Georgia  Cayvan  were 
frequent  visitors  and  always  welcome. 

The  Maine  Building,  being  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  line,  was  a  favorite  rest- 
ing place  for  the  weary.  The  miscel- 
laneous population  of  the  Midway  on 
several  occasions  contributed  at  the 
same  time  representatives  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Turks,  Arabs,  Algerians,  Esquimaux  and 
Indians  were  all  welcome  here.  One 
stately  and  sedate  Arab,  arrayed  in  the 
full  costume  of  his  tribe,  was  a  frequent 
caller,  and,  in  his  broken  English,  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  scene,  as  he 
used  to  sit  upon  the  piazza  and  gaze 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, which  was  probably  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  plains  of  his  native  desert 
which  he  could  find  in  Chicago.  Among 
other  visitors  was  a  delegation  of  Maine 


editors,  who  certainly  saw  as  much  of 
the  Fair  as  any  party  of  visitors  who  re- 
mained no  longer.  What  they  did  was 
accomplished  most  thoroughly,  and  it 
was  refreshing  to  observe  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  which  they  brought  to  bear, 
as  compared  with  the  aimless,  listless 
wanderings  of  the  average  tourist. 

And  now  that  the  Fair  and  its  happy 
memories  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  many 
may  ask  what  Maine  has  gained.  The 
best  answer,  and  a  sufficient  one,  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  went  home  disappointed. 
No  one  was  ashamed  of  what  Maine  did 
for  herself  at  the  Exposition.  A  distin- 
guished member  of  the  state  Senate,  who 
had  bitterly  opposed  the  state  appropria- 
tion, and  who,  standing  upon  the  steps 
of  the  Maine  Building,  took  a  survey  of 
the  whole  situation,  said,  with  the  frank- 
ness and  honesty  characteristic  of  the 
man,  "  Had  I  foreseen  all  this,  I  should 
have  supported  the  appropriation." 
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,ET  it  be  understood,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  know  very  little 
about  the  origin  or  general 
scope  of  the  famous  Brook 
Farm  enterprise.  I  only  pre- 
sent my  own  life  there,  so  far 
as  I  can  recall  it.  I  was  about  sixteen 
years  old  at  the  time.  The  impressions 
of  my  year  at  Brook  Farm  remain  per- 
fectly distinct  in  my  mind,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifty  years.  But  a  great  deal  passed  be- 
fore me  which  I  took  little  interest  in,  at 
the  time ;  and  so  it  would  be  unsafe  for  me 
to  say  much  about  the  purpose  which  drew 
the  people  together.  I  know  that  when  I 
first  went  there  they  repudiated  the  name 
of  Fourierites;  nor  was  it,  at  any  time  of 
my  sojourn,  a  genuine  sociaHst  commu- 
nity. The  elders  formed  an  association, 
to^which  they  contributed  their  labor,  and 


their  money,  if  they  had  any.  But  the 
principal  income  of  the  society  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  Community,  was  derived 
from  the  boarders,  who  were  not  regular 
members  of  the  association.  There  were 
many  boarders ;  and  most  of  them  were 
young  people,  who  received  instruction 
from  the  members,  though  there  was  no 
regular  school.  I  was  one  of  the  scholars  ; 
and  very  little  did  I  learn.  That  was  my 
own  fault.  I  have  never  regretted  my 
idleness.  I  was  too  busy  in  the  fields  and 
by  the  river  to  study.  Plenty  of  time  for 
that  afterwards. 

We  Brook-Farmers  were  exceedingly 
happy  people,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with 
our  little  isolated  circle.  We  always  spoke 
of  the  outer  world  of  "  civilization  "  (a 
term  of  contempt)  as  "  outside  barba- 
rians."   But  by  and  by  the  "  barbarians  " 
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began  to  encroach.  Towards  the  close  of 
my  year,  Fourierism  came  to  be  discussed 
by  the  members.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  long  dining-room  of  The  Hive.  We 
boys  took  very  little  interest  in  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  we  understood  that  the 
theories  of  Fourier  were  to  be  adopted. 
To  what  extent  they  were  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  nor  do  I  know  now.  Soon 
after  this  agitation  began,  some  very  un- 
pleasant people  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
They  seemed  to  us  boys  to  be  discon- 
tented mechanics.  They  soon  fell  into  a 
group  by  themselves.  After  dinner  they 
would  collect  together  in  the  great  barn, 
and  grumble  ;  and  when  the  others  passed 
through,  the  malcontents  eyed  them  with 
suspicion,  and  muttered,  "  Aristocrats  !  " 
all  because  they  knew  themselves  to  be 
less  cultivated  and  well-bred.  Yet  there 
was  the  kindest  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  the  members  ;  and  it  did  not  need 
that  a  man  should  be  a  scholar  or  a  gen- 
tleman to  be  received  and  absorbed. 

I  remember  one  sour-looking  apostle, 
with  scowling  brows,  whose  whole  talk  was 
hate.  He  kept  a  glass  shop  in  Boston, 
and  but  for  this  circumstance  would  have 
thrown  stones  at  all  the  world ;  but  he 
made  a  good  living  out  of  that  established 
order  which  made  him  swear  so. 

About  this  time  a  famous  Socialist, 
Albert  Brisbane,  used  to  visit  the  Com- 
munity, and  harangue  the  people,  yet 
not  in  a  way  to  secure  the  constant 
attendance  of  the  youngsters.  A  story 
was  told  of  him.  He  and  others  were 
lying  out  in  the  grass  in  the  moonlight. 
''  What  a  beautiful  world  !  What  a 
heavenly  moon  !  "  said  one.  *'  Miserable 
world  !  Damned  bad  moon  !  "  was  poor 
Brisbane's  reply. 

The  outcome  of  this  fermentation  was 
the  building  of  a  huge  frame-house,  called 
the  Phalanstery,  which,  being  burned 
down  before  it  was  quite  put  up,  the 
Community  fell  flat  and  soon  dispersed. 
There  was  not  much  capital,  and  very  lit- 
tle business  sense  ;  and  the  soil  was  poor, 
though  the  landscape  was  beautiful. 

This  famous  experiment,  since  known 
almost  the  world  over,  had  a  life  of  seven 
years.  There  were  a  hundred  people  pres- 
ent during  my  time ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
member more  than  three  married  couples. 


though  there  were  several  betrothals  which 
afterwards  led  to  marriage. 

I  don't  believe  anybody  was  ever  hurt 
by  being  at  Brook  Farm.  The  life  was 
pure,  the  company  choice.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  plenty  of 
fun,  —  music,  dancing,  reading,  skating, 
moonlight  walks,  and  some  flirting  in 
pairs.  After  the  dispersal,  the  people 
went  back  to  the  world,  and  most  of  them 
prospered. 

Mr.  George  Ripley  was  the  head  man. 
His  sunny,  beaming  face,  cheerful  kind- 
ness, and  elastic  step  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Yet  he  could  look  stern.  I 
remember  we  had  some  tableaux  vtvanis. 
He  stood  for  a  Suliote  chief  at  bay,  with 
his  daughters  clinging  around  him.  The 
thing  was  taken  from  an  annual.  Mr. 
Ripley  came  in  hastily  from  work,  and 
made  no  change  in  his  clothes,  though  he 
did  take  off  his  spectacles.  He  took  a 
fine,  heroic  pose,  and  with  a  leopard- skin 
thrown  over  his  breast,  he  and  his  Greek 
daughters  looked  fully  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  would 
have  faced  a  real  danger  with  equal  com- 
posure. 

Mr.  Ripley  favored  our  going  to 
church ;  so  they  used  to  rig  up  a  two- 
horse  hay  wagon,  of  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  ride  over  to  Theodore  Parker's  meet- 
ing-house in  West  Roxbury,  a  pretty  vil- 
lage two  miles  away.  I  think  I  went 
once.  This  was  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Parker's  ministry,  before  he  had  become 
obnoxious  to  "  true  believers."  Many 
years  after  this  ancient  history,  I  used  to 
visit  a  young  lady  in  West  Roxbury  —  a 
farmer's  daughter — who  told  me  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  always  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  young  people  of  the  village,  and 
had  thrown  open  his  library  and  his  study 
and  himself  to  all  the  girls  and  boys  who 
would  come  to  see  him.  There  were  also 
several  families  of  cultivated  people.  The 
effect  was  marked.  As  in  Concord,  there 
grew  up  a  circle  of  studious,  thoughtful, 
refined  young  people,  reading  books  not 
commonly  read  in  small  towns  by  farmers 
and  others  of  the  working  people. 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing, 
nephew  of  the  famous  Dr.  Channing,  came 
out  several  Sundays  to  preach  to  us  at  the 
Pilgrim  House ;    so  our    religious   wants 
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were  not  neglected.  Yet  the  grown  people 
were  freethinkers.  All  that  I  remember 
of  Mr.  Channing  is  that  his  sermons  were 
beautiful,  and  that  he  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  parlor,  with  a  high,  white  forehead  in 
striking  contrast  with  a  sun-browned  face. 

Not  all  the  people  of  the  present  day, 
who  read  the  New  York  Sim^  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  a  member 
of  the  Brook  Farm  Community,  and  the 
companion  of  those  unworldly  philoso- 
phers. He  was  Mr.  Ripley's  right-hand 
man,  and  between  them  there  was  a  most 
affectionate  and  jovial  friendship.  I  call 
to  mind  Dana's  vigorous  stride,  hearty 
laugh,  and  belted  blouse.  Like  the  rest, 
he  taught  and  worked  and  sang,  and  then 
worked  again.  He  was  the  bass  in  a 
choir  which  sang  Kyrie  Eleison,  night  and 
day.  It  seemed  to  me  they  sang  it  rather 
too  often ;  but  I  might  have  been  mis- 
taken. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  a  young 
'man  who  was  at  Brook  Farm  during  the 
early  part  of  my  time.  He  would  not 
recognize  the  description  of  himself,  could 
he  see  it ;  but  all  the  old  Brook-Farmers 
would.  His  name  and  work  are  known 
wherever  Americans  are  found.  He  was 
a  comely  youth  of  eighteen,  and  when  I 
first  saw  him  he  was  chopping  fagots  with 
a  billhook  behind  The  Erie  all  alone. 
His  face  and  manners,  his  singing,  and 
his  general  tone  made  him  very  attractive 
to  women,  and  I  think  equally  so  to  men. 
I  know  one  boy  who  was  almost  as  well 
pleased  with  him  as  any  girl  would  be.  I 
am  what  is  left  of  that  boy;  and  the 
young  man  was  George  William  Curtis. 
I  speak  of  his  early  years,  because  of  the 
contrast  between  the  guitar-playing,  sere- 
nading, moonlight  young  fellow  and  the 
earnest  reformer  he  soon  grew  to  be. 

Mr  John  Dwight  used  to  come  in  from 
his  toil  in  the  hot  sun  at  noon,  to  give 
me  a  lesson  on  the  piano ;  and  after 
faithfully  doing  that  job,  he  would  lie 
down  on  the  lounge  and  go  to  sleep, 
while  I  played  to  him.  What  a  piece  of 
nonsense  it  was,  to  have  a  man  hke  that 
hoeing  corn  and  stiffening  his  eloquent 
fingers  !  But  the  idea  was  (I  think)  that 
all  kinds  of  labor  must  be  made  equally 
honorable,  and  that  the  poet,  painter  and 
philosopher  must  take  their  turn  at  the 


plough  or  in  the  ditch.  Mr.  Dwight  had 
a  quite  feminine  sweetness  and  delicacy 
of  nature.  I  suppose  only  the  non-musi- 
cal public  need  be  told  that  he  was 
afterwards  the  editor  of  X^W\<^\^ ?,  Journal 
of  Music.  Boston  has  only  lately  mourned 
his  death. 

To  me  this  year  of  my  youthful  life 
stands  out  single  and  conspicuous. 
Simply  as  a  happy  memory,  it  is  inesti- 
mable. I  learned  little  or  nothing  from 
books,  and  only  worked  occasionally  in 
the  fields,  just  to  amuse  myself.  But  the 
regular  members  worked  in  the  house,  or 
out  of  doors,  at  general  farm  work,  do- 
mestic duties,  and  in  giving  lessons  to 
the  pupils.  The  ladies  used  to  go  around 
from  house  to  house,  to  do  the  chamber 
work  in  the  morning ;  and  in  rainy 
weather  they  were  sometimes  escorted  by 
us  boys,  who  held  our  umbrellas  over 
them.  The  washing  and  ironing  were 
done  at  the  Pilgrim  House,  by  another 
"group."  There  it  was  that  I  first 
learned  to  iron  towels.  I  think  there 
were  only  two  paid  women  servants,  and 
they  worked  in  the  kitchen.  The  waiters 
at  the  table  were  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar members,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dana  as  head  waiter.  They  were  skilful, 
assiduous  and  very  gay. 

The  Farm  had  about  one  hundred 
acres.  Lying  in  the  gendy  hilly  country 
that  stretches  southwest  of  Boston,  bor- 
dered by  primeval  forests  of  pine  and 
dotted  with  elms  and  (am  I  right?)  ash- 
trees,  with  the  beautiful  river  Charles 
not  far  away,  you  can  conceive  how  de- 
lightful was  the  landscape  wherever  we 
went ;  in  summer  or  winter,  in  the  woods 
or  by  the  river,  boating,  skating  or  walk- 
ing, there  was  nothing  that  was  not 
beautiful.  And  we  were  all  alone.  Ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  farm  wagon  that 
rumbled  along  the  quiet  country  road 
skirting  one  side,  I  never  saw  any  but 
our  own  people,  though  I  wandered  for 
miles  through  the  forest  and  down  the 
river. 

I  remember  a  fancy-dress  picnic  in  the 
woods,  which  might  have  furnished  Mr. 
Hawthorne  his  scene  in  the  "  Bhthedale 
Romance."  The  big  dog  and  the  Indian 
chief  were  there,  and  Silas  Foster,  but  no 
Zenobia.     I  am  glad    to  say  that   there 
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was  never  at  Brook  Farm  anybody  re- 
motely resembling  Zenobia;  because  if 
there  had  been,  Hawthorne  would  never 
have  presented  that  superb  creature.  I 
am  often  asked  this  question,  so  I  make 
the  answer.  The  Indian  chief  of  our 
picnic  was  a  young  fellow,  —  George 
Wells,  —  a  hero  among  us  boys,  tall, 
straight  and  handsome,  with  long,  fair 
curls  hanging  down  his  shoulders  (the 
fashion  at  the  Farm).  He  was  bright, 
kind  and  strong,  and  could  do  everything 
that  a  boy  ought  to  do,  and  better  than 
any  of  us.  He  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
lature,  in  the  ante-bellum  days,  where  he 
contended  successfully  with  the  veteran 
Caleb  Gushing  about  the  stirring  issues  of 
that  day.  Wells  was  killed  in  Virginia, 
while  colonel  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Massa- 
chusetts and  commander  of  a  brigade. 
I  do  not  remember  Silas  Foster's  name ; 
but  I  recall  his  beautiful  smile  and  white 
teeth.  Across  half  a  century,  this  plain, 
sun-browned  farmer,  who  spoke  little, 
but  had  a  kind  voice  and  pleasant  ways, 
stands  before  me  so  clearly  that  I  could 
paint  his  portrait.  I  do  not  say  that 
Hawthorne  had  him  in  mind  ;  but  he  was 
our  head  farmer,  just  as  Silas  Foster  was 
in  the  ''Romance." 

Hawthorne  lived  at  Brook  Farm  in  the 
early  days,  but  I  never  saw  him  there. 
Afterwards  I  saw  him  for  just  one  second. 
It  was  at  the  door  of  Miss  Peabody's 
book  room  in  West  Street.  Oh,  ye  old 
Bostonians,  most  blessed  of  mankind, 
what  happy  memories  are  associated  with 
that  famous  room,  the  resort  of  poets, 
philosophers,  painters,  thinkers  !  Mr. 
Hawthorne  appeared  for  an  instant  at  the 
door,  and  then  vanished  ]  but  not  before 
I  had  taken  an  impression  of  him,  which 
may  be  quite  wrong,  but  is  ineffaceable. 
What  I  saw,  with  near-sighted  eyes,  was 
a  rather  tall,  youngish,  well-made,  poeti- 
cal-looking man,  who  came  to  the  door 
and  fled  away  before  the  crowd. 

Margaret  Fuller  spent  three  days  with 
us  at  Brook  Farm  in  my  year,  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  sitting  alone  with  her  in 
the  library  of  The  Erie  for  one  hour. 
She  was  quite  unconscious  of  my  pres- 
ence, though  I  sat  near  her,  and  could 
not  take  my  eyes  off  her  face.     I  have 


no  idea  why  I  did  so  look  at  her,  but 
I  did.  Associated  with  Miss  Fuller  in 
my  memory,  because  he  shared  her  tragic 
fate,  was  Horace,  youngest  brother  of 
Charles  Sumner.  Horace  was  living  at 
the  Farm  when  I  first  came  there. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  company,  — 
curious  tourists  from  abroad,  artistic  peo- 
ple, and  sociaHsts.  It  became  necessary 
to  charge  a  moderate  price  for  their 
accommodation.  The  houses  were,  first. 
The  Hive,  largest  and  oldest.  It  was  an 
old  farmhouse,  standing  near  the  quiet 
country  road,  the  land  sloping  down  in 
front  to  a  pretty  brook  which  ran  through 
the  farm  to  join  the  river.  Close  by  was 
a  magnificent  elm.  The  Hive  contained 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  thither 
flocked  the  whole  Community,  summoned 
three  times  a  day  by  a  bugle  horn,  which 
set  the  black  dog  a-howling.  The  other 
houses  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each 
other.  One  of  them  was  built  by  Mr. 
Morton  of  Plymouth,  and  was  called  the 
Pilgrim  House.  Mr.  Morton  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  member.  She  was  a ' 
pretty  girl.  Near  by  was  a  brown  house 
called  The  Cottage.  The  first  time  I 
slept  at  the  Farm  I  was  put  into  a  room 
in  this  house,  and,  the  night  being  cool,  I 
got  up  and  laid  a  light  table  upside  down 
on  the  bedspread  as  a  blanket.  I  do  not 
recommend  the  expedient,  but  I  slept 
well  that  night.  Next  to  The  Cottage 
was  The  Erie,  a  square,  frail  house,  stand- 
ing on  some  high  terraces,  and  looking 
over  a  wide  prospect  of  meadow  and  hill. 
Back  of  it,  within  a  few  rods,  a  pine  for-. 
est  stretched  away,  I  don't  know  how  far. 

Many  years  afterwards  I  went  to  view 
the  old  scenes,  and  found  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Regiment  encamped  on 
the  grounds,  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
front.  The  Erie  had  gone,  —  nothing 
left  but  the  cellar,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  a  tall  pine-tree.  But  this  was  not 
my  first  return.  Once  I  rode  out  from 
Boston  on  horseback,  and  found,  attached 
to  the  Pilgrim  House,  the  scene  of  so 
many  merry  dances,  a  great  yard,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high,  open  fence,  which 
corralled  a  pack  of  screaming  urchins 
belonging    to    the    Roxbury    poorhouse. 
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As  I  rode  by  they  ran  along  the  fence 
after  me,  with  such  remarks  as  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  persons  of  their 
condition.  I  went  on,  and  came  to  a  high 
knoll  in  sight  of  the  river,  crowned  with 
a  clump  of  ash- trees.  I  was  looking  for 
the  grave  of  the  old  cook,  whom  I  shall 
call  Hannah.  She  was  lame  and  suffered 
much  pain,  and  was  therefore  cross ;  but 
I  remember  she  sometimes  spoke  pleas- 
antly to  me,  and  I  have  pleasant  memo- 
ri«s  of  her.  Indeed,  she  had  a  perfect  right 
to  be  cross ;  she  was  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  Hannah  died  while  I  was  there, 
and  was  buried  on  this  lonely,  breezy 
knoll.  Her  grave  had  been  protected 
by  a  fence  of  two  rails,  and  shaded  by 
the  beautiful  summer  trees ;  but  I  could 
not  now  find  her  grave,  nor  any  vestige 
of  it. 

I  must  tell  who  "  we  boys "  were. 
During  my  year  there  were  not  many. 
There  were  two  Spanish  boys  from  Ma- 
nila, who  had  been  consigned  by  their 
father  to  a  Boston  merchant,  to  be  sent 
to  school;  so  they  were  kept  at  Brook 
Farm  for  several  years.  They  learned 
very  little ;  but  that  was  just  as  well,  for 
one  was  dull,  and  the  other  was  a  leper, 
and  died  at  sea  on  his  voyage  homeward. 
There  might  have  been  a  dozen  more 
boys.  For  a  little  while  there  was  a 
crowd  of  Cuban  boys,  —  most  unpleasant 
fellows,  haughty,  jealous,  quarrelsome 
and  suspicious.  There  was  one,  however, 
Ramon  Lacuna,  who  had  none  of  these 
traits.  The  other  boys  and  girls  came 
mostly  from  Boston  and  its  neighborhood. 
A  tall,  fair-haired  stripling  from  Virginia 
was  my  crony.  If  young  Booth  is  yet 
alive,  and  should  see  this,  it  may  interest 
him  to  know  that  I  remember  him  per- 
fectly and  can  see  his  blue  eyes  to-day. 

Lucas,  the  Spanish  leper,  had  a  broad. 


good-humored  face,  and  was  an  exquisite 
waltzer.  Poor  fellow,  he  grew  worse  be- 
fore the  Community  broke  up ;  and  his 
father,  a  Manila  lawyer,  abandoned  him, 
stopped  the  supplies,  and  cast  him  off! 
But  the  Boston  merchant  took  care  of 
him,  and  finally  put  him  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  Manila.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea. 

A  queer  character  was  a  man  named 
John  Cheever.  He  came  over  to  this 
country  as  valet  to  an  English  baronet, 
who  spent  a  day  at  Brook  Farm  and  died 
suddenly  the  day  after.  What  John's 
means  of  subsistence  were  I  do  not  know ; 
but  long  after  I  left,  I  was  told  that  he 
wandered  away  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  He  had  droll,  quaint  ways  of 
talking ;  and  though  treated  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  being  a  general  favorite, 
he  never  abandoned  the  deferential,  for- 
mal manner  of  a  well-trained  English  ser- 
vant. He  wrote  to  me  after  I  left ;  and 
you  would  have  thought  he  was  address- 
ing a  duke.  I  wish  I  had  that  letter.  I 
kept  it  until  five  years  ago  ;  and  the  old 
yellow  leaves,  with  the  queer  style  and 
formal  speech,  were  the  only  relic  I  had 
of  Brook  Farm. 

It  is  often  asked,  "Why  has  no  one 
written  a  complete  history  of  this  queer 
little  Community,  giving  its  bearings  and 
results  upon  the  social  problems,  and  de- 
scribing the  extent  to  which  Fourierism 
was  adopted  ?  "  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  it  never  had  any  result,  except  upon 
the  individual  lives  of  those  who  dwelt 
there.  And  perhaps  the  best  way  to  give 
an  idea  of  Brook  Farm  is  to  simply  sketch 
what  one  saw  and  did  there.  It  was  a 
beautiful  idyllic  life  which  we  led,  with 
plenty  of  work  and  play  and  transcen- 
dentalism ;  and  it  gave  place  to  the  Rox- 
bury  poorhouse. 


CHARLIE  MILLER. 

By  Robei't  Beverly  Hale. 


HAT  is  the  extent  of  your 
property,  Mr.  Tucker,  if 
you  will  excuse  such  a 
direct  though  perhaps 
necessary  question?  " 

Mr.  Aaron  Fields 
turned  in  his  chair  as 
he  spoke,  and  looked  up  under  his  eye- 
brows at  the  short  but  erect  figure  before 
him. 

"  Nine  hundred  and  forty-odd  dollars," 
replied  Lieutenant  Tucker,  "and  ninety- 
five  acres  of  land  left  me  last  week  by 
Admiral  Enfield.  I  estimate  the  value  of 
the  land  at  about  a  thousand  dollars.  I 
left  the  navy  two  months  ago.  I  hope 
to  go  into  business  with  my  brother  Ed- 
w^ard.  We  have  very  little  capital,  but 
great  expectations." 

Mr.  Archibald  Tucker  delivered  this 
little  speech  standing  up  very  straight 
with  his  hands  hanging  at  his  sides.  He 
looked  fixedly  at  Mr.  Fields  through  his 
spectacles  all  the  time  he  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Fields  coughed,  and  looked  on  the 
ground. 

"  You  talk  openly,  like  a  man  of  the 
world,"  he  said.  "  I,  too,  will  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  Martha  to  be- 
come engaged  to  you,  if  your  prospects 
are  such  as  you  describe.  Remember 
that  she  has  always  been  used  to  comfort 
—  almost  to  luxury." 

Lieutenant  Tucker  brushed  the  sandy 
hair  off  his  forehead.  His  eyes  flashed 
through  his  spectacles. 

"  What  does  Martha  say?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Martha  !  " 

Martha  came  into  the  study  from  the 
parlor.  She  was  taller  than  the  lieuten- 
ant, with  regular  but  rather  heavy  fea- 
tures, and  large  black  eyes.  She  had 
evidently  been  crying. 

"Martha,"  said  Mr.  Fields,  "do  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  become  en- 
gaged to  Lieutenant  Tucker,  when  he  has 
only  two  thousand  dollars    and   (pardon 
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me.  Lieutenant)  practically  no  pros- 
pects?" 

Lieutenant  Tucker  looked  hard  at 
Martha.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  it  was.  several  moments  before  she 
could  answer. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  imprudent, 
father." 

"  But  you  said  last  night  — "  began 
the  lieutenant. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Tucker,"  Mr.  Fields 
interrupted ;  "  I  have  talked  to  Miss 
,  Fields  since  your  conversation  last  night, 
and  she  has  reconsidered  the  matter.  I 
hope  you  will  not  feel  slighted,  Mr. 
Tucker.  I  assure  you  that  the  matter  of 
property  is  the  only  objection  with  either 
of  us.  In  other  respects,  I  am  sure  I 
could  ask  for  nothing  more  in  a  son-in- 
law." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  said 
the  sailor.  "  Martha,  do  I  understand 
you  to  echo  your  father?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Martha,  faintly. 

"To  take  back  all  you  said  last  night?  " 

Martha  burst  into  tears.  Lieutenant 
Tucker  bowed  to  father  and  daughter 
and  withdrew. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  some  two 
months  later,  Lieutenant  Tucker  stood 
on  the  forward  deck  of  the  ferry-boat 
"  Israel  Putnam, "  bound  for  Winchester 
Island.  The  lieutenant  had  heard  and 
read  various  things  that  made  him  think 
his  ninety-five  acres  of  land  might 
be  worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  gained  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty in  a  strange  way.  He  happened  to 
be  standing  close  by  Admiral  Enfield 
when  the  old  man  fell  overboard.  Tucker 
jumped  in  after  him  and  pulled  the  old 
fellow  ashore.  The  admiral  was  really  in 
very  little  danger.  The  boat  would  have 
been  down  in  a  minute  any  way.  The 
ship  was  close  to  land,  and  Tucker  was  a 
first-rate  swimmer,  so  he  did  not  risk  his 
life  at  all.     But  the  admiral  did  not  look 
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at  the  thing  in  that  way.  As  soon  as  he 
was  on  deck  again,  he  called  up  Tucker, 
who  was  then  a  midshipman,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  never  be  sorry  he  had  saved 
the  admiral's  life.  That  was  all  Tucker 
knew  of  the  matter  till  ten  years  later, 
when  the  admiral  died.  Then  he  found 
that  the  old  man  had  left  him  ninety-five 
acres  of  land  on  Winchester  Island. 

The  ferry-boat  seemed  to  move  very 
slowly  to  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to 
steaming  along  in  the  fast  cruisers  of  the 
American  navy.  It  was  a  small  ferry- 
boat; but  it  might  have  been  much 
smaller  and  yet  have  afforded  ample  ac- 
commodations to  all  the  passengers  on 
board ;  for  besides  Lieutenant  Tucker 
there  was  only  one  man,  a  horse,  and  a 
cart.  The  horse  jumped  about  for  a 
while  when  the  boat  left  the  landing ;  but 
as  he  was  securely  tied,  and  as  no 
one  took  any  notice  of  his  antics,  his 
excitement  soon  subsided.  The  rocky 
shores  of  Winchester  Island  with  the 
hilly  pasture  land  beyond  formed  a  charm- 
ing picture  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  lieuten- 
ant was  evidently  well  stocked  with 
marine  views,  for  he  turned  his  back  to 
the  rail,  more  interested  in  his  cigar  than 
in  the  beauties  of  nature.  No  one  could 
be  interested  in  the  boat.  It  was  very 
dirty,  and  everything  about  it  was  in  bad 
taste.  There  was  a  kind  of  street  run- 
ning through  it  where  the  now  peaceful 
horse  was  standing,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  was  a  cabin,  one  for  the  passengers 
and  one  for  the  crew. 

When  the  little  voyage  was  half  done, 
the  captain  collected  the  fares.  He  was 
a  whiskered  sailor  with  a  lame  leg.  He 
accepted  the  cigar  which  the  naval  man 
offered  him,  and  the  two  were  soon  talk- 
ing vigorously.  The  lieutenant  tried  to 
•lead  the  conversation  to  the  price  of  land 
on  Winchester  Island  ;  but  evidently  the 
captain  knew  nothing  of  terra  firma,  and 
wished  to  talk  about  the  ocean.  As  soon 
as  he  found  that  Tucker  had  served  in 
the  navy,  he  overwhelmed  him  with  ques- 
tions about  friends  of  his,  —  captains, 
commodores,  and  admirals,  whom  he 
thought  Tucker  might  have  met,  —  and 
proved  so  talkative  that  the  lieutenant 
was  glad  to  get  away  from  him.  In  the 
dirty   cabin    there  was    a    dirty    map    of 


Winchester  Island,  and  after  some  search 
Tucker  succeeded  in  finding  upon  it  the 
house  and  land  of  Admiral  Enfield.  "  I'm 
glad  the  property's  on  the  shore,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  That  would  be  pleasant  if  I 
were  to  live  on  it,  and  might  make  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  difference  if 
I  should  decide  to  sell  it." 

The  boat  finally  brought  up  at  the 
landing,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  bump- 
ing and  hauling  the  captain  and  his  crew 
of  one  succeeded  in  making  it  fast.  Our 
hero  stepped  on  shore  with  a  light  heart. 
He  was  no  longer  in  love  with  Martha, 
and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  his  re- 
cent disappointment  was  an  ugly  wound 
to  his  pride  which  did  not  seem  to  heal 
so  quickly  as  it  ought.  The  appearance 
of  the  island  near  the  landing  was  not 
prepossessing.  A  dusty  road  led  straight 
ahead  between  two  stone  walls,  and  be- 
yond the  walls  were  pastures  so  full  of 
stones  that  they  seemed  more  fitted  to  be 
the  property  of  geologists  than  of  farmers. 
The  lieutenant  whistled.  His  estimate 
of  ten  dollars  an  acre  as  the  value  of  his 
land  began  to  shrink.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  a  man  would  be  a  fool  who  paid  ten 
dollars  for  any  of  the  acres  that  he  could 
see.  As  he  walked  on  the  view  did  not 
improve.  Except  for  a  few  wretched 
scrub  oaks  trying  to  get  a  little  nourish- 
ment out  of  a  sand  hill,  the  rocky  fields 
continued. 

But  when  he  took  a  turn  to  the  right, 
the  scene  began  to  change.  The  island 
was  long  and  narrow.  His  first  road  had 
led  him  across  it;  his  second  ran  the 
length  of  it,  along  a.  plateau  so  high  that 
he  could  see  both  shores.  Half  a  mile 
ahead  he  perceived  several  large  summer 
hotels,  with  a  crowd  of  cottages  beyond. 
The  shore  grew  bold  and  rocky,  except 
in  one  place,  where  the  rocks  made  room 
for  a  pretty  little  beach.  Everything  was 
quiet  now ;  but  evidently  in  the  summer 
Winchester  Island  was  a  very  jolly  place. 
The  lieutenant  began  to  wonder  where 
his  own  broad  acres  were  situated.  The 
island  was  so  changed  since  the  ferry-boat 
map  had  been  made,  that  he  could  not 
be  sure.  All  the  old  landmarks  were 
gone. 

Much  to  his  relief  he  heard  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage    behind    him.     Hoping  to 
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get  some  information,  he  turned  and 
waited  to  see  what  was  coming.  The 
wheels  that  he  had  heard  belonged  to  a 
shaky  open  buggy,  drawn  at  a  horse-car 
trot  by  a  tired  looking  white  horse.  The 
driver  was  a  stout,  red-faced  farmer,  per- 
haps sixty-five  years  old,  with  a  grizzled 
beard  stretching  from  ear  to  ear  under 
his  chin,  like  a  gorilla's  whiskers.  He 
took  no  notice  of  Tucker,  and  would 
have  driven  on  without  asking  the  way- 
farer to  get  in,  if  the  lieutenant  had  not 
spoken  to  him.  As  it  was,  he  pulled  up 
his  horse,  who  obeyed  his  master  much 
more  readily  in  stopping  than  in  starting. 
The  farmer  looked  sulkily  at  the  lieuten- 
ant and  then  at  a  coop  full  of  turkeys  be- 
hind the  seat,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he 
would  never  get  his  poultry  home  if  he 
was  stopped  every  minute. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  lift  for  a  little 
way?"  asked  Tucker,  smiling  pleasantly. 

"  Wal,  I  d'knovv.     Guess  I  can." 

The  lieutenant  accepted  this  cordial 
invitation,  and  mounted  to  the  seat  be- 
side the  farmer.  The  old  man  did  not 
seem  very  communicative,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant had  a  plan  to  make  him  talk. 

'' You're  a  sailor,  aren't  you?"  he  said. 

"I  was  once.  How  d'd  yer  know?" 
the  farmer  asked  in  surprise. 

The  heutenant  laughed.  "  No  one  but 
a  sailor  could  have  tied  that  knot,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  rope  that  attached 
the  turkey  coop  to  the  carriage. 

The  farmer  began  to  relent.  "  Naow 
that  was  smart  o'  you,"  he  observed. 
"  Ever  ben  to  sea  yerself  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,"  Tucker  re- 
phed. 

"  Yer  don't  say  !  "  The  old  man  was 
completely  won  over  by  this  time.  "  I 
don't  suppose  ye  ever  seen  the  '■  Dakotah,' 
hev  ye?  " 

"  Seen  it?  I  commanded  it  for  six 
months." 

"  No  !  Rarely?  Yer  must  'a'  known 
my  brother  Ephraim,  then,  —  Ephraim 
Johnson." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Johnson  ;  I  know  him 
very  well.  He  was  one  of  my  very  best 
seamen,  and  I  myself  recommended  him 
for  promotion." 

"  Yer  don't  say  !  Why,  yer  must  be 
Leftenant  Tucker." 


"The  same." 

The  old  man  grinned  almost  from  one 
end  of  his  beard  to  the  other.  "  Git 
along,  ye  brute,"  he  called  out  to  the 
white  horse,  striking  him  severely  with 
the  whip.  His  good  spirits  found  vent  in 
his  attacks  on  the  poor  beast,  and  the  un- 
fortunate animal  struck  up  what  must 
have  been  almost  a  seven-minute  gait. 

Having  conciliated  Cerberus,  the  lieu- 
tenant thought  it  was  time  to  begin  to 
get  something  out  of  him. 

"Mr.  Johnson  —  " 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whose  house  that 
is?"  The  lieutenant  pointed  to  a  dark 
colored  overgrown  cottage  close  by  the 
rocky  shore. 

"That's  Mr.  Foote's.  He's  the  man 
that  makes  Foote's  Camphor  Paste.  The 
seven  acres  o'  land  raound  thet  cottage 
cost  thirty-five  thaousand  dollars." 

The  lieutenant  laughed  nervously. 
Yankee  dialect  had  never  sounded  so 
sweet  to  him  before.  He  could  have 
hugged  the  farmer  for  that  "  thirty-five 
thaousand."  His  heart  began  to  beat 
so  hard  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in 
asking  his  next  question. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  vacant  space 
between  the  cottages,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  They  extend  from  the  hotel  right  up  to 
that  fence,  and  then  there  isn't  another 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  How  does  that 
happen?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
lieutenant's  blood  almost  stopped  flow- 
ing.    Then  the  old  man  said, — 

"Wal,  thet's  old  Admiral  Enfield's 
property.  He'd  never  sell.  Always 
paid  his  taxes,  but  never'd  sell." 

A  man  who  is  always  fortunate  comes 
to  regard  good  luck  as  his  due.  But 
Lieutenant  Tucker  had  been  unfortunate 
all  his  life,  and  his  first  piece  of  good 
fortune  overwhelmed  him.  On  his  way 
back  in  the  ferry-boat  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  light  a  cigar.  He  just  sat 
down  in  a  chair  in  the  cabin  and  tried 
to  think.  Mr.  Camphor  Paste  Foote  had 
paid  five  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  his 
land,  and  Foote's  rocks  could  not  com- 
pare with  Tucker's  rocks.  The  lieuten- 
ant had  examined  his  property  carefully. 
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It  was  as  well  situated  for  cottages  as 
any  land  on  the  island.  The  admiral 
would  not  sell ;  but  the  lieutenant  would, 
and  just  as  fast  as  he  could.  How  sur- 
prised Edward  would  be  at  this  sudden 
addition  to  his  brother's  capital !  Now 
they  could  go  into  business  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  was  at  about  this  point  in  the  lieu- 
tenant's meditations  that  the  image  of 
Martha  first  put  in  an  appearance. 
What  should  he  do  about  her?  He  did 
not  want  to  marry  her,  and  she  had  re- 
fused him.  That  was  all  plain  enough. 
But  the  little  Heutenant  had  a  generous 
heart,  and  he  could  not  help  admitting 
that  it  was  really  Mr.  Fields  who  had  re- 
fused him,  and  not  Martha.  Martha 
had  acquiesced  with  her  father,  but  not 
wilhngly.  Lieutenant  Tucker's  nature 
was  simple  and  straightforward.  As 
soon  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
was  "the  square  thing,"  he  generally  did 
it.  Only  one  circumstance  had  prevented 
Martha  from  accepting  him,  and  that 
difficulty  had  now  been  removed.  He 
determined  to  give  her  another  chance. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  tried 
to  make  himself  feel  towards  her  as  he 
had  felt  on  the  night  of  their  engage- 
ment, and  it  was  really  astonishing  how 
well  he  succeeded. 

The  next  evening,  as  Lieutenant  Tucker 
was  tying  his  white  neck- tie  preparatory 
to  caUing  at  the  Fieldses',  his  brother 
came  into  the  room. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Archie?"  he 
said. 

"Round  to  the  Fieldses'.  What's  the 
news  in  town  to-day?  " 

"Why,  there  really  is  some  news  to- 
day. Sugar  Trust's  gone  down  so  low  that 
Charlie  Miller's  property's  all  gone  to  the 
devil.  If  he  were  a  smart  business  man, 
he  might  come  up  again ;  but  he  hasn't 
any  ability,  and  when  he  drops,  he's  down 
for  good.     Do  you  know  him?" 

"Yes,  I've  seen  him  at  the  Fieldses'. 
I  thought  he  was  a  fool,  and  very  likely 
he  thought  the  same  of  me.  I'd  ask  you 
to  come  with  me,  Edward,  but  this  is  a 
business  call.     You  understand." 

"Of  course.  That's  all  right.  So  long, 
old  man." 


"So  long." 

Lieutenant  Tucker  was  disappointed  at 
finding  that  Mr.  Fields  was  out  of  town. 
He  wanted  to  talk  to  the  old  man  first, 
and  he  had  been  anticipating  a  little  tri- 
umph. As  to  Martha,  he  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  at  the  idea  of  meeting  her, 
for  he  was  not  enough  in  love  with  her 
for  love-making  to  seem  natural.  How- 
ever, he  asked  for  Miss  Fields,  and  the 
maid,  full  of  surprise  at  seeing  Lieutenant 
Tucker  again,  showed  him  into  the  par- 
lor, while  she  went  to  summon  her  young 
mistress.  There  were  a  good  many 
flowers  in  the  parlor,  mostly  roses,  and 
the  lieutenant  went  about  smelling  of 
them  in  turn.  It  was  very  embarrassing, 
this  waiting  for  a  future  bride  whom  he 
was  not  over-anxious  to  see. 

When  Martha  appeared,  she  seemed 
very  pale,  and  not  so  nice  looking  as  he 
remembered  her.  She  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  then  they  sat  down.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  nervous  at  first,  but  Martha 
was  so  much  more  so  that  he  gradually 
regained  his  self-possession. 

"I  come  on  rather  a  strange  errand, 
Martha,"  he  said.  "I've  been  down  to 
Winchester  Island,  and  I  find  my  prop- 
erty there  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
I  had  supposed.     You  know —  " 

Martha  turned  crimson.  "  I  think  per- 
haps I  can  guess  what  you're  going  to 
say,"  she  broke  in.  "  But  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  first.     Don't  go  on." 

The  lieutenant  was  very  glad  not  to  go 
on.  He  had  found  it  hard  enough  to 
begin.  Martha,  too,  in  spite  of  her  hav- 
ing interrupted  him,  seemed  to  find  it 
difficult  to  say  anything. 

"Don't  think  me  capricious,"  she  said, 
at  last,  "  or  rather,  think  of  me  as  well  as 
you  can.  I  —  I  can  hardly  say  it,  but  I 
must.     I'm  engaged." 

The  lieutenant  had  a  sudden  feeling 
inside  his  breast,  as  if  his  heart  had 
stopped  beating.  Then  everything  seemed 
to  go  on  as  before.  Indeed,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  perfectly  cool  he  was. 

"  Do  I  know  him?  "  he  asked  with  cold 
politeness. 

"Yes;  I  think  so.  That  is — I  wish 
you  wouldn't  talk  that  way."  She  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  He  rose  also. 
"He's   very  nice,"   she   went    on,   "and 
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father  says  he's  very  well  off,  or  rich,  what- 
ever you  call  it."  She  laughed,  a  little 
coldly. 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  his  name." 


"No:  so  I  haven't.  His  name  is 
Lieutenant  —  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  saying.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Miller;  Mr.  Charles  Miller." 


WHEN  BURBADGE  PLAYED." 

By  Henry  F.  Randolph. 


"  When  Burbadge  played,  the  stage  was  bare 
Of  fount  and  temple,  town  and  stair; 
Two  backswords  eked  a  battle  out, 
Two  supers  made  a  rabble  rout; 
The  Throne  of  Denmark  was  a  chair." 

Henry  Austin  D  oh  son. 

THE  Globe  and  the  Fortune  were  the 
two  most  noted  of  the  Elizabethan 
theatres.  The  former,  which  per- 
haps received  its  name  from  its  sign,  — 
Hercules  supporting  the  globe,  —  was 
situated  on  the  Bankside,  a  part  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  It  was  built  in 
1594  by  Richard  Burbadge,  the  famous 
tragedian,  who  at  that  date  had  probably 
succeeded  James  Burbadge,  his  father,  as 
the  head  of  the  "  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Servants,"  —  the  dramatic  company  with 
which  Shakespeare's  name  is  so  closely 
identified  as  author  and  actor.  The 
building  was  hexagonal  in  shape,  con- 
structed out  of  wood,  and,  like  all  public 
theatres,  unroofed  except  over  the  stage. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  29,  161 3, 
during  the  performance  of  a  new  play 
called  "  All  is  True,"  which  may  have 
been  the  "Henry  Eighth"  of  Shake- 
speare, and  which  was  certainly  a  play 
founded  upon  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  is  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  on 
July  2,  16 1 3,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  his 
nephew :  "  Now  King  Henry  making  a 
mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house, 
and  certain  cannon  being  shot  off  at  his 
entry,  some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stuff 
wherewith  one  of  them  was  stopped,  did 
light  on  the  thatch,  when  being  thought 
at  first  but  an  idle  smoke  and  their  eyes 
more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  in- 
wardly and  ran  round  like  a  train,  con- 
suming, within  less  than  an  hour,  the 
whole   house  to  the  very  ground."     Ac- 


cording to  a  contemporary  authority,  "  the 
next  spring  it  was  new  builded  in  far 
fairer  manner  than  before  "  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  summer  place  of  per- 
formance of  the  "  King's  servants  "  until 
the  ordinance  of  1647  suppressing  the 
playhouses,  after  which  the  theatre  which 
had  witnessed  the  performance  by  a 
master  tragedian  of  the  plays  of  the  great- 
est of  English  dramatists  is  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  building  of  the  Fortune  Theatre, 
near  Golding  Lane,  Cripplegate,  was  the 
joint  undertaking  of  Philip  Henslowe,  the 
shrewd  theatrical  manager,  and  Edward 
Alleyn,  the  actor.  According  to  a  memo- 
randum in  AlJeyn's  diary,  the  cost,  exclud- 
ing the  sums  required  for  the  purchase  of 
leases  and  adjacent  buildings,  was  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.^  In  ex- 
ternal construction  it  did  not  materially 
differ  from  the  Globe,  except  that  it  was 
square  in  shape.  It  was  built  on  founda- 
tions rising  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground, 
and  had  for  a  sign  a  painted  statue  of 
Dame  Fortune.  This  theatre  was  also 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1621, 
but  not,  presumably,  during  a  perform- 
ance, as  the  fire  occurred  on  a  Sunday 
night.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  theatres,  the  interior  of  the  For- 
tune was  destroyed  by  the  Puritan  sol- 
diery, and  the  final  destiny  of  the 
building  may  be  read  in  the  following 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Mercurius  Politicus,  a  weekly  gazette,  in 
February,  1661  :  "The  Fortune  play- 
house .  .  .  with  the  ground  thereto 
belonging  is  to  be  let  to  be  built  upon ; 

'  The  value  of  money  may  be   roughly   stated   to  have 
been  about  four  times  as  great  then  as  now. 
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where  twenty-three  tenements  may  be 
erected  with  gardens." 

From  the  indenture  of  agreement  made 
Jan.  8,  1599,  between  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn,  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter 
Streete,  a  carpenter,  on  the  other,  for 
the  erection  of  the  Fortune,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the 
size  and  construction  of  a  London  theatre 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  building 
was  to  be  eighty  feet  square,  and  the  in- 
terior fifty-five  feet  each  way.  This  left 
a  space  of  twelve  and  a  half  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  quadrangle  for  the  boxes  or 
rooms,  as  they  were  indifferently  called, 
of  which  there  were  to  be  three  tiers,  the 
lowest  twelve  feet  high,  the  second  eleven 
feet,  and  the  third  nine  feet.  The 
"gentlemen's  rooms"  and  the  "two- 
penny rooms"  —  i.  e.,  the  top  gallery 
—  were  to  have  four  divisions,  and  to  be 
plastered  and  ceiled.  All  the  rooms  were 
to  be  furnished  with  seats  and  floored 
with  deal  boarding.  The  yard,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  space  in  front 
and  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  from  the 
circumstance  that  temporary  platforms 
for  theatrical  performances  were  once 
erected  in  innyards,  was  to  be  unroofed, 
without  seats,  and  fifty-five  feet  wide  by 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  feet  deep.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  instrument,  the  stage 
was  to  be  boarded  with  deal,  and  fenced 
off  from  the  yard  with  oak  palings,  and 
to  be  forty-three  feet  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  thirty-nine  feet,  although  a  portion  of 
this  space  was  probably  taken  up  by  the 
'tiring-room.  The  projecting  roof  over 
the  stage,  designated  in  the  agreement 
as  the  "shadow,"  but  elsewhere  tech- 
nically styled  "  the  heavens,"  was  to  be 
tiled  and  provided  with  a  leaden  gutter 
to  carry  off  the  rain,  which  otherwise 
would  have  dripped  upon  the  spectators 
in  the  yard.  For  purposes  of  decoration, 
the  square  pillars  of  the  stage  and  the 
pilasters  of  the  frame  of  the  building 
were  to  be  surmounted  with  carved 
satyrs. 

Scant  and  simple  were  the  furnishings 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  The  curtains, 
which  were  manufactured  out  of  old 
arras  and  worsted,  and  occasionally  out 
of  silk,  opened  in  the  centre  and  drew 
from  side  to  side  by  means  of  rings  run- 


ning upon  a  rod.  The  stage  was  ordi- 
narily strewn  with  rushes,  but  mailing 
was  used  on  rare  occasions,  perhaps  on 
"  first  nights,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  per- 
formance at  the  Globe  when  the  fire 
occurred.  In  public  theatres,  footlights 
were  not  needed,  as  the  yard  was  un- 
roofed and  the  performance  took  place 
by  daylight.  Somewhere  on  the  stage, 
presumably  in  the  centre  where  it  would 
be  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  was  a 
trap-door,  which  was  used  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  play  might  demand.  A  notable 
illustration  of  the  uses  to  which  this 
particular  stage  apparatus  could  be  put 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Second  Part  of 
"  King  Henry  the  Sixth,"  where  Margery 
Jourdain,  the  witch,  and  Roger  Boling- 
broke,  the  conjurer,  perform  their  incan- 
tations in  the  garden  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester.  The  slow  ascent  and  de- 
scent of  the  spirit  from  the  stage  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  must  have  been 
viewed  with  awe  by  the  simple  folk  at 
the  Globe,  who  carried  lucky  pennies  as 
a  charm  against  the  Devil,  and  feared  a 
ghost  more  than  a  highwayman  when 
alone  at  night  amid  the  thick  woods  of 
Gad's  Hill. 

At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  pair  of 
curtains,  for  which  the  technical  name 
was  traverses,  and  which  concealed  from 
view  an  inner  apartment.  It  was  be- 
hind these  traverses  that  the  inquisitive 
Polonius  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of 
Hamlet.  They  would  moreover  be  use- 
ful to  facihtate  a  change  of  scene.  In 
the  old  historical  play  of "  Sir  Thomas 
More,"  acted  before  1590,  the  opening 
scene  is  supposed  to  be  laid  in  a  London 
street.  At  the  close  of  the  scene  occur 
the  stage  directions  :  "  An  arras  is  drawn, 
and  behind  it  [as  in  sessions]  sit  the 
L[ord]  Mayor  Justice  Suresbie,  etc." 

At  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  probably 
directly  over  the  traverses,  was  a  project- 
ing balcony,  which  was  put  to  various 
uses.  In  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Kyd, — 
"  Sporting  Kyd,"  as  Jonson  dubbed  him, — 
there  is,  as  in  "Hamlet,"  a  play  within  a 
play.  The  context  and  stage  directions 
clearly  show  that,  in  this  case,  the  per- 
formers of  the  mimic  play  acted  on  the 
stage   while   the    spectators    sat   in    the 
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balcony.  In  "  Hamlet,"  however,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  action  that  the  balcony 
was  not  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
"  David  and  Bethsabe,"  by  George  Peele, 
the  play  opens  with  Bethsabe  represented 
as  "  bathing  over  a  spring"  on  the  stage, 
while  King  David  watches  her  from  the 
balcony,  and  the  action  is  divided  be- 
tween these  two  places.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  balcony  can 
be  found  in  Shakespeare.  It  was  here 
that  Juliet  sat  on  that  memorable  moon- 
lit night,  while  Romeo  wooed  her  from 
the  orchard  below.  The  crafty  Richard 
stood  there  and  accepted  with  feigned 
reluctance  the  crown  tendered  him  by 
his  co-conspirator,  Buckingham.  It  was 
in  this  balcony  that  the  King  and  Polo- 
nius  played  the  eavesdropper  and  watched 
Hamlet  flout  the  fair  Ophelia  with  cynical 
raillery.  Behind  the  stage,  in  all  prob- 
ability, was  the  "  'tiring-house,"  the  dress- 
ing-room of  the  actors,  through  which 
the  gallants  passed  to  take  their  seats  on 
the  stage. 

The  term  "properties"  was  used  in  its 
technical  sense  as  early  as  the  year  15 ii. 
But,  although  Inigo  Jones  devised  for 
court  entertainment  dresses  and  scenery 
which  were  justly  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries, the  performances  at  the 
London  theatres  were  marked  by  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  representation.  As 
a  general  proposition,  it  is  true  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  painted  movable 
scenery  known  to  the  public  stage  ante- 
rior to  the  Restoration.  The  tapestry, 
hung  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  was  in  part 
for  decorative  purposes,  in  part  to  form 
the  traverses  heretofore  described.  The 
place  of  the  action  was  made  known  to 
the  audience  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
hanging  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon 
the  stage  a  board  with  the  name  painted 
thereon  in  large  letters.  Occasionally  a 
piece  of  black  baize,  draped  across  the 
rear  of  the  stage  in  place  of  the  custom- 
ary arras,  indicated  that  the  performance 
was  tragic  in  temper. 

The  dresses  of  the  actors  were  some- 
times costly  and  elaborate.  The  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  heretofore  quoted, 
contains  the  following  description  of  the 
costume  of  some  of  the  performers : 
"The    knights    of  the    order   with   their 


Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with 
their  embroidered  coats  and  the  like 
sufficient  to  make  greatness  very  familiar 
if  not  ridiculous."  Henslowe,  in  1598, 
paid  seven  pounds  for  a  "  doublet  of 
white  satin  laid  thick  with  gold  lace 
and  a  pair  of  round  pandes  hose  [/.  <?., 
breeches  ornamented  with  cuts  or  open- 
ings in  the  cloth  where  other  colors  were 
inserted]  of  cloth  of  silver,  the  panes 
laid  with  gold  lace."  Faustus  was 
dressed  in  the  black  robe  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  Robin  Hood  wore  the  tradi- 
tional suit  of  green,  and  the  royal  state 
of  Henry  V.  was  indicated  by  a  velvet 
gown  and  "satin  doublet  laid  with  gold 
lace."  Tamburlaine,  the  Scythian  hero, 
whose  valiant  exploits  dehghted  the  audi- 
ences at  the  Curtain,  and  whose  bombast 
Sir  Ancient  Pistol  burlesqued  in  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  a  "  coat  with  copper  lace  "  and 
"breeches  of  crimson  velvet."  One  of 
the  most  curious  pieces  of  stage  apparel 
is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Henslowe 
as  "  a  robe  for  to  go  invisible,"  which 
was  obviously  worn  by  some  performer 
who  was  supposed  to  be  invisible  to  his 
co-actors.  An  illustration  of  its  use  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "Tempest,"  where 
Ariel  startles  the  bewildered  Ferdinand 
with  the  exquisite  ditty  commencing, 
"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands."  The 
movable  stage  properties  were  such  as 
could  be  easily  manufactured.  Dragons 
which  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  "  School  of 
Abuse,"  ridicules  as  "  terrible  monsters 
made  of  brown  paper,"  tombs,  chime  of 
bells,  beacons,  steeples,  boars'  heads, 
and  various  other  articles  of  simple 
manufacture  are  found  in  the  inventory 
taken  by  Henslowe  "  of  all  the  properties 
for  my  Lord  Admiral's  men,  the  10  of 
March,  1598." 

Very  modest,  also,  was  the  staff  of  the 
theatre.  Chief  in  importance,  of  course, 
was  the  proprietor,  lessee,  or  manager.  At 
the  Globe  this  position  was  filled  by  Rich- 
ard Burbadge,  the  leading  man  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants,  and  at  the  For- 
tune it  was  held  jointly  by  Philip  Hens- 
lowe and  Edward  Alleyn,  the  star  of  the 
Lord  Admiral's  men.  The  prompter, 
book-holder,  or  book-keeper,  —  for  he  is 
called  by  all  three  names,  —  in  addition  to 
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the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  filled 
those  which  devolve  at  present  upon  the 
stage  manager.  The  tireman  or  "garne- 
ment"  man  had  charge  of  the  properties, 
including  the  actor's  apparel,  and  in  pri- 
vate theatres  one  of  his  duties  was  to  at- 
tend to  the  lighting  of  the  stage.  Usually 
there  was  only  one  doorkeeper,  and  the 
spectators  dropped  the  price  of  admission 
into  a  box  which  he  held  in  his  hands.  The 
stage-keeper  seems  to  have  been  a  menial 
employed  to  keep  the  stage  tidy  and  pro- 
vide the  gallants  with  stools.  The  hair- 
dressers curled  the  wigs  and  manufac- 
tured the  beards  for  the  men  and  "the 
yellow  hairs  for  head  attires  for  women." 
There  is  no  extant  account  of  the  number 
of  musicians  employed  in  any  one  of  the 
pubHc  theatres.  In  Marston's  "  Sopho- 
nisba,"  1606,  the  stage  directions  call  for 
six  different  instruments,  which  must  have 
required  the  services  of  three  separate 
performers  at  least.  The  musicians  occu- 
pied one  of  the  rooms  or  boxes.  That 
inartistic  custom  of  placing  the  orchestra 
directly  in  front  of  the  stage,  which  has 
recently  fallen  into  happy  desuetude,  dates 
only  from  the  Restoration. 

Printed  playbills  or  posters  are  known 
to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  year 
1563.  These,  although  they  "did  not  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  characters  or  of  the 
names  of  the  actors,"  gave  the  title  of  the 
piece,  and  probably  stated,  in  addition, 
whether  it  was  tragedy  or  comedy.  In 
country  towns  oral  proclamations  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  performance  were 
made  from  the  cross,  which  was  usually 
situated  in  the  village  market  place.  In 
the  old  play  of  "  Histriomastix,"  printed 
1610,  Gulch,  a  member  of  a  band  of  trav- 
elhng  players,  after  one  of  his  co-perform- 
ers "  steps  on  the  Cross,  and  cries,  '  A 
Play,' "  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment :  — 

"  All  they  that  can  sing  and  say, 
Come  to  the  Town-house  and  see  a  play. 
At  three  it  shall  begin, 
The  finest  play  that  ere  was  seen. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  more  in  my  mind : 
Take  heed  you  leave  not  your  purses  behind." 

The  regular  hour  of  performance  in 
the  London  theatres  was  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  average  duration 
of  a  play  was  two  hours.     Shortly  before 


the  performance  commenced  a  flag  was 
hoisted  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  and  re- 
mained flying  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
play.  Performances  took  place  on  every 
week-day  during  winter,  and  up  to  the 
accession  of  James  I.  on  Sunday.  The 
"  season  "  was  term  time,  when  the  town 
was  the  most  crowded.  "  First  nights," 
then  as  now,  were  an  event,  on  which 
occasion  the  price  of  admission  was 
raised.  The  play  commenced  with  the 
third  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  which 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  prologue, 
if  there  were  one,  and  sometimes  con- 
cluded with  an  afterpiece,  which  was 
called  a  jig.  This  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  as  "  a  ludicrous  metri- 
cal composition  often  in  rhyme  which 
was  sung  by  the  clown,  who  likewise 
occasionally  danced  and  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  tabor  and  pipe." 
From  a  Hne  in  "  Jack  Drum's  Entertain- 
ment," written  as  early  as  1600,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  jig  was  not 
advertised  in  the  bills  and  only  performed 
when  called  for  by  the  audience.  It  was 
never  considered  a  high  form  of  enter- 
tainment, and  there  is  cutting  irony  in 
the  sneer  of  Hamlet  that  the  shallow- 
pated  Polonius  is  "  for  a  jig  .  .  .  or  he 
sleeps." 

The  audience  came  to  the  old  theatres 
in  coaches,  on  horseback,  and  by  boat. 
In  1 63 1  the  Puritan  inhabitants  of  Black- 
friars  petitioned  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  the  suppression  of  the  theatre  in  that 
place,  because  the  great  number  of  hack- 
ney-coaches bringing  spectators  to  and 
from  the  play  had  become  a  public 
nuisance,  interfering  with  traffic  and 
seriously  incommoding  the  citizens  of  the 
parish.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Privy  Council,  which  compromised  the 
matter  by  directing  that  in  the  future  no 
coaches  should  be  allowed  to  come 
nearer  the  theatre  "  than  the  farther  side 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  the  one  side 
and  Fleet  Conduit  on  the  other  side," 
and  that  they  should  move  on  at  once 
after  discharging  their  fares.  This  regu- 
lation, however,  was  enforced  for  only  a 
short  time. 

There  were  no  reserved  seats,  and  the 
prices  of  admission  varied,  as  tlfe  specta- 
tor stood  in  the  yard  or  sat  in  the  lower 
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tiers  of  boxes  or  "  twopenny'  gallery,"  or 
on  the  stage.  In  the  Induction  to 
"  Bartholomew  Fair,"  first  acted  in  1614, 
the  prices  are  fixed  at  sixpence,  twelve- 
pence,  eighteenpence,  two  shillings,  and 
half  a  crown.  Mr.  Collier,  however, 
conjectures  that  this  passage  may  have 
reference  to  a  "  first  night,"  when  prices 
were  advanced.  From  a  line  in  the 
same  play  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
deadhead,  that  plague  of  the  modern 
manager,  was  not  unknown  even  in  those 
early  days  of  the  theatre.  The  spectator 
might  buy  at  the  door  a  book  or  pam- 
phlet to  while  away  the  time  until  the 
curtains  parted  at  the  third  sounding 
of  the  trumpets.  Card-playing  and  nut- 
cracking  were  other  diversions  of  the 
audience.  Fruits,  as  well  as  ale  and 
wine,  were  cried  and  sold  in  the  theatre. 
This  last  practice  prevailed  until  long 
after  the  Restoration ;  and  there  are  few 
more  romantic  tales  in  stage  annals  than 
that  of  the  audacious  orange-girl  whose 
son  became  the  founder  of  the  great 
ducal  house  of  St.  Albans.  Smoking  was 
also  practised,  almost  invariably,  by  the 
gallants  on  the  stage,  and  an  unexpected 
diversion  might  occur  in  the  detection  of 
some  nimble-fingered  cutpurse,  who  was 
quickly  hoisted  to  the  stage  and  securely 
tied  to  a  post,  where  he  remained  during 
the  performance,  the  butt  of  the  rough 
jests  of  the  greasy- jerkined  prentices 
in  the  yard,  and  a  target  for  pippins,  or 
even  more  dangerous  missiles.  Many  of 
the  spectators  carried  "tables"  or  small 
memorandum  books,  in  which  to  note 
down  fresh  jests  or  striking  passages  in 
the  play.  This  practice  may  perhaps  be 
held  responsible  for  the  mutilated  and 
corrupt  text  of  some  editions  of  the 
works  of  many  of  the  early  dramatists. 
A  demure  citizen,  while  supposed  to  be 
taking  notes  for  his  own  innocent  pleas- 
ure, was  in  reality  reporting  the  play  for 
some  unscrupulous  publisher  who  in- 
tended to  place  the  printed  copies  sur- 
reptitiously upon  the  market.^ 

An  English  audience  was  drafted  from 
all  ranks  of  society,  except  the  titled 
class.     There    was    the   substantial  free- 

'  Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  "  Pleasant  Dialogues  and 
Dreams,"  9()t,-],  alludes  to  this  practice  in  the  lines:  — 
"  Some  by  stenography  drew 
The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true." 


holder,  decorous  and  attentive,  and  the 
enthusiastic  gentlewoman,  mentioned 
with  horror  by  Prynne,  who  when  dying 
reverted  in  her  delirium  to  her  playgoing 
days  of  the  past,  and  cried  out,  "  Let  me 
see  '  Hieronomo  '  acted."  In  one  of  the 
twelvepenny  rooms  might  sit  the  testy 
and  conservative  old  gentleman  who  was 
garrulously  reminiscent  of  former  perform- 
ances and  whom  Ben  Jonson  describes 
as  ''  a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is 
constant  and  hath  stood  still  these  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years,"  and  "  who  will 
swear  'Jeronimo'  or  'Andronicus  '  is  the 
best  play  yet."  There  was  the  bumptious 
country  squire,  who  came  to  London  not 
more  than  '^  once  in  five  years  at  a  par- 
liament time  or  so,"  and  who  thought  to 
play  the  man  of  the  world  by  vigorously 
"  damning "  the  play.  Roistering  en- 
signs like  "  my  sir  Ancient  Pistol  "  sought 
to  scrape  up  an  acquaintance  with  the 
demure  wife  of  some  staid  citizen,  sitting 
in  the  lower  tier  of  boxes.  "  The  under- 
standing gentlemen  o'  the  ground,"  as  the 
stage-keeper  in  "  Bartholomew  Fair " 
calls  the  mechanics,  prentices,  and  serv- 
ingmen  who  stood  in  the  yard,  jostled 
each  other  with  vigorous  curses,  in  their 
efforts  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  stage. 
In  the  "  twopenny  gallery  "  sat  the  unfor- 
tunates of  the  town,  the  novice  with  re- 
tiring air  and  downcast  eye,  and  the  con- 
firmed sinner,  who  had  tasted  of  the  lash 
at  Bridewell,  dressed  in  a  taffeta  gown 
and  returning  in  kind  the  rough  chaff  of 
the  spectators  in  the  yard. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  figui:e  in  the 
audience  is  the  gallant,  whose  seat  was 
on  the  stage,  and  whose  insolence  and 
affectations  furnished  a  fruitful  theme  for 
contemporary  satire.  Dekker,  in  his 
''  Gull's  Horn  Book,"  addressing  an  im- 
aginary exquisite,  satirically  suggests  how 
he  should  conduct  himself  at  the  play- 
house :  — 

"  Present  not  yourself  (he  says)  on  the 
stage  especially  at  a  new  play  until  the 
quaking  Prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got 
color  into  his  cheeks,  and  he  is  ready  to 
give  the  trumpets  their  cue  that  he  is 
upon  point  to  enter ;  for  then  it  is  time, 
as  though  you  were  one  of  the  proper- 
ties, or  that  you  dropt  out  of  the  hang- 
ings, to  creep  from  behind  the  arras  with 
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your  tripos  or  three-footed  stool  in  one 
hand,  and  a  teston  (sixpence)  mounted 
between  a  forefinger  and  a  thumb  in  the 
other." 

The  gallant  is  also  to  exhibit  a  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  the  author's 
feehngs :  — 

"You  shall  disgrace  him  (the  poet) 
worse  than  by  tossing  him  in  a  blanket  or 
giving  him  the  bastinado  at  the  tavern,  if 
in  the  middle  of  the  play,  be  it  pastoral 
or  comedy,  moral  or  tragedy,  you  rise 
with  a  screwed  and  discontented  face 
from  your  stool  to  be  gone,"  but  "if 
either  the  company  or  indisposition  of 
the  weather  bind  you  to  sit  it  out,  mew 
at  passionate  speeches ;  blare  at  merry ; 
find  fault  with  the  music ;  whew  at  the 
children's  action ;  whistle  at  the  songs." 

Ben  Jonson  also  gives  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  conduct  of  these  bespangled 
and  bejewelled  fops  at  the  theatre  :  — 

"Now,  sir  (says  one  of  the  actors  in 
the  Induction  to  'Cynthia's  Revels'),  sup- 
pose I  am  one  of  your  genteel  auditors 
that  am  come  in,  having  paid  my  money 
at  the  door  with  much  ado,  and  here  I 
take  my  place  and  sit  down ;  I  have  my 
three  sorts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket,  my 
light  by  me,  and  then  I  begin  (at  the 
breaks  he  takes  his  tobacco).  By  this 
light,  I  wonder  that  any  man  is  so  mad, 
to  come  to  see  these  rascally  tits  play 
here.  They  do  act  like  so  many  wrens, 
—  not  the  fifth  part  of  a  good  face 
amongst  them  all.'  And  then  their  music 
is  abominable — able  to  stretch  a  man's 
ear  worse  than  ten  —  pillories  and  their 
ditties  —  most  lamentable  things,  like 
the  pitiful  fellows  that  make  them,  — 
poets.  By  this  vapour,  an  'twere  not  for 
tobacco  —  I  think — the  very  stench  of 
'em  would  poison  me.  I  should  not  dare 
to  come  in  at  their  gates.  —  A  man  were 
better  visit  fifteen  jails  —  or  a  dozen  or 
two  of  hospitals  —  than  once  adventure 
to  come  near  them," 

Up  to  1600  the  highest  price  paid  for 
a  play  was  eight  or  nine  pounds.  After 
that  date  the  price  seems  to  have  been 
advanced  to  twelve  pounds.  When  an 
author  surrendered  a  play  to  a  dramatic 
company,  he,  as  a  rule,  relinquished  all 
interest  in  it,  except  that  he  might  re- 
serve for  himself  the  overplus,  i.  e.,  the 


profits  over  and  above  the  cost  of  ])ro- 
duction,  whatever  these  might  be,  of  the 
first  and  second  nights.  That  he,  how- 
ever, should  have  an  anxiety  concerning 
the  production  of  his  piece  was  only 
natural,  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  "Cynthia's 
Revels,"  has  given  a  spirited  description 
of  an  author's  nervousness  on  the  first 
night :  — 

"  We  are  not  so  officiously  befriended 
(exclaims  one  of  the  actors  in  the  In- 
duction) by  him  (the  author)  as  to  have 
his  presence  in  the  'tiring-room,  to 
prompt  us  dead,  stamp  at  the  book- 
holder,  swear  for  our  properties,  curse 
the  poor  tireman,  rail  the  music  out  of 
tune,  and  sweat  for  every  venial  trespass 
we  commit." 

The  shrewd  and  niggardly  Philip 
Henslowe  frequently  made  advances  to 
dramatic  authors  upon  unfinished  plays, 
and  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  that 
scrupulous  manager  exacted  excellent 
usury  for  the  accommodation.  He  was 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  fresh  talent, 
and  occasionally  secured  a  monopoly  of 
a  rising  author,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  diary  :  "  Lent 
unto  Henry  Porter  at  the  request  of  the 
company  in  earnest  of  his  book  called 
Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  and  for  the  receipt 
of  that  money  he  gave  me  his  faithful 
promise,  that  I  should  have  all  his  books 
which  he  writ  either  himself  or  with  any 
other  which  sum  was  paid  the  28  th  of 
February,  1598." 

An  old  play  was  occasionally  remodelled 
and  revived  after  it  had  been  withdrawn 
temporarily  from  the  stage.  Henslowe 
"lent  unto  the  company  [the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's] the  2  2d  of  November  1602  to  pay 
unto  William  Bird  and  Samuel  Rowley 
for  their  addition  to  Doctor  Faustus  [origi- 
nally produced  in  1588]  the  sum  of  four 
pounds." 

Authors  were  frequently  actors.  Shake- 
speare is  of  course  the  most  conspicuous 
example.  Tradition  asserts  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  also  an  actor ;  and  if  an  old 
ballad  is  to  be  trusted,  Marlowe  was  at 
one  time  a  player  at  the  Curtain,  and 
broke  his  leg  while  performing  on  the 
stage.  Plays  were  not  infrequently  written 
in  collaboration  by  two  or  more  authors. 
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John  Fletcher  and  Francis  Beaumont  are 
famous  for  this  sort  of  Uterary  partnership. 

About  the  year  1594,  the  London  actors 
separated  themselves  into  two  great  rival 
companies,  —  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and 
the  Lord  Admiral's.  Six  years  later  "  the 
Lords  and  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council"  ordered  that  "there  shall  be 
about  the  city  two  houses  and  no  more 
allowed  to  serve  for  the  uses  of  the  com- 
mon stage  plays ;  of  the  which  houses 
one  shall  be  in  Surrey,  in  that  place  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Bankside  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  other  in  Middlesex." 
The  Council  Register,  from  which  the 
foregoing  extract  is  cited,  further  recites 
that  the  Fortune,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, ''  shall  be  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  two  houses,  and  namely  for  the  house 
to  be  allowed  in  Middlesex  for  the  com- 
pany of  players  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Admiral,"  and  that  their  Lordships,  ^'for 
the  other  house  to  be  allowed  on  the 
Surreyside,  have  permitted  the  servants 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  make  their 
own  choice  and  that  they  have  selected 
the  Globe."  The  monopoly  thus  granted 
was  not  absolutely  maintained,  but  with 
these  two  rival  companies  and  their  suc- 
cessors are  associated  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  stage. 

It  is  known  that  regularly  licensed 
companies  made  provincial  tours,  and  Mr. 
Halliwell-PhiUipps,  in  his  "  Outlines  of 
the  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  has  given  a  list 
of  the  places  which  Burbadge's  company 
visited.  Wholly  distinct  from  these  were 
the  bands  of  strolling  players  who  roved 
from  town  to  town,  giving  performances 
in  such  places  as  they  might  find  open 
to  them,  —  "  barnstorming,"  to  use  the 
theatrical  slang  of  the  present  day. 
Against  these  all  the  rigor  of  the  law  was 
directed.  In  the  act  of  1572  they  are 
indiscriminately  classed  with  "  fencers, 
bearwards,  jugglers,  tinkers  and  pedlers," 
and  the  same  act  provides  that  they 
''  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues, 
vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars."  "  Stat- 
ute rogues  "  is  the  official  name  given  to 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  who,  in  order 
to  eke  out  a  precarious  livelihood,  ran  the 
risk  on  first  conviction  of  being  "  griev- 
ously whipped  and  burnt  through  the 
gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  an  hot  iron  of 


the  compass  of  an  inch  about  manifesting 
...  his  roguish  kind  of  life." 

The  members  of  a  theatrical  company 
or  of  "  a  cry  of  players,"  to  borrow  Ham- 
let's phrase,  were  divided  into  whole 
sharers,  three-quarter  sharers,  half  shar- 
ers, and  hired  men.  The  income  from 
his  profession  of  each  one  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  was  regu- 
lated by  the  receipts  of  the  company  to 
which  he  might  belong.  There  is  no 
method  of  computing  that  income  in 
any  particular  case,  as  the  value  of  a 
share  in  a  theatrical  troupe  would  de- 
pend upon  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  inferred,  however, 
that  the  possession  of  a  single  share  in  a 
good  theatrical  company  was  considered 
excellent  pay  for  an  actor.  Hired  men, 
doubtless,  were  paid  a  fixed  salary  by 
the  week.  The  star  or  leading  man  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  was 
Richard  Burbadge  ;  that  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's, Edward  Alley n.  The  versatility 
which  was  required  of  a  star  actor  is  in- 
dicated by  the  repertoire  of  Burbadge. 
His  list  of  Shakespearian  characters  alone 
included  Shylock,  Richard  III.,  Prince 
Henry,  Henry  V.,  Brutus,  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth  and  Coriolanus. 
Besides  these,  he  acted  in  various  plays 
by  Ben  Jonson,  John  Marston,  Thomas 
Heywood  and  John  Webster. 

The  "articles"  signed  in  16 13  by 
Robert  Dawes,  an  actor,  with  Henslowe 
and  Meade,  the  joint  proprietors  of  Paris 
Garden,  gives  some  curious  hints  of  the 
professional  life  of  an  actor.  Dawes 
bound  himself  to  play  for  three  years 
"  for  and  at  the  rate  of  one  whole  share 
according  to  the  custom  of  players." 
He  further  covenanted  that  he  "  shall 
and  will  at  all  times  during  the  term  duly 
attend  all  such  rehearsals  which  shall  be 
given  publicly  out,"  or  forfeit  twelve- 
pence,  and  also  to  be  "  ready  dressed  to 
begin  the  play  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
unless  by  six  of  the  company  he  shall 
be  licensed  to  the  contrary,"  or  pay  a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings.  Penalties  were 
also  to  be  imposed  in  two  other  cases, 
namely,  ten  shillings  if  he  "  shall  happen 
to  be  overcome  with  drink  by  the  judg- 
ment of  four  of  the  company,"  and 
twenty  shillings    for   failure    to   attend  a 
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performance,  "  having  no  license  or  just 
excuse  of  sickness."  He  was  to  forfeit, 
in  addition,  the  large  sum  of  forty  pounds 
if  he  "quit  the  theatre  with  any  part  of  the 
manager's  dresses  or  property,  or  if  he  be 
privy  to  any  such  misconduct  in  others." 

Female  parts  we're  played  by  boys 
or  young  men.  The  impersonators  of 
such  parts,  by  reason  of  their  youth, 
would  scarcely  be  "  sharers "  in  the 
company,  but  they  probably  received 
more  for  their  services  than  the  ordinary 
"  hired  men."  In  some  cases,  moreover, 
this  class  of  performers  may  have  been 
drafted  from  the  apprentices  who  were 
regularly  articled  to  eminent  actors. 

Anterior  to  the  Restoration,  in  only 
three  instances,  outside  of  court  enter- 
tainments, did  actresses  appear  upon  the 
stage, — once  at  the  Blackfriars  in  1629, 
and  twice  at  the  Red  Bull  in  the  same 
year.  The  same  company  played  on 
these  three  occasions,  and  seems  to  have 
been  composed  exclusively  of  female  per- 
formers, who  were  a  French  troupe  and 
acted  in  their  mother  tongue.  Their 
appearance  evoked  fierce  and  indignant 
protests  from  the  Puritans.  Prynne  in 
his  "  Histriomastix  "  calls  the  performers 
"monsters,"  and  characterizes  the  per- 
formance as  "an  impudent,  shameful, 
unwomanish,  graceless  .  .  .  attempt." 
Thomas  Brande,  a  zealous  Puritan,  in  a 
letter  dated  Nov.  8,  and  presumably  ad- 
dressed to  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of 
London,  expresses  in  jubilant  terms  his 
satisfaction  at  the  hostile  reception  which 
they  received  :  "  Glad  I  am  to  say  they 
were  hissed,  hooted  and  pippin-pelted 
from  the  stage  so  that  I  do  not  think  they 
will  soon  be  ready  to  try  the  same  again. 
Whether  they  had  license  for  so  doing  I 
know  not ;  but  I  do  know  that  if  they 
had  license  it  were  fit  that  the  Master 
[of  the  Revels]  be  called  to  account  for 
the  same."  It  is  proven  from  the  office 
book  that  they  were  properly  licensed, 
and  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the 
Revels,  on  the  occasion  of  their  third 
performance,  Dec.  14,  1629,  at  the  Red 
Bull,  generously  remitted  half  the  license 
fee  of  two  pounds  in  consideration  of  the 
ill  success  of  their  previous  ventures.^ 

^  The  Puritans  also  strenuously  objected  to  the  custom 
of  boys  playing  female  parts,  basing  their  objections  upon 
a  literal  interpretation  of  Deuteronomy  xxii.  5. 


This  outcry  against  the  appearance  of 
actresses  was  only  an  incidental  phase  of 
the  persistent  Puritan  hostility  to  the 
stage.  The  clergy  led  the  attack  in  ser- 
mons preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  his- 
toric canopied  cross  which  stood  on 
stone  steps  and  was  located  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Cathedral  churchyard. 
The  Rev.  John  Stockwood,  preaching 
there  on  Bartholomew's  Day,  1578,  indig- 
nantly asks  :  "  Will  not  a  filthy  play  with 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  sooner  call  thither 
a  thousand  than  an  hour's  tolling  of  a 
bell  bring  to  the  sermon  a  hundred?" 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Spark  in  his  rehearsal  ser- 
mon at  the  Cross,  April  29,  1579,  is  still 
more  severe  in  his  condemnation,  call- 
ing plays  and  theatres  "  the  nest  of  the 
Devil  and  the  sink  of  all  sin." 

The  crusade,  thus  commenced  in  the 
pulpit,  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  press. 
Stephen  Gosson,  one  of  the  "  two  peni- 
tent reclaimed  Play- Poets "  to  whom 
Prynne  alludes  in  his  "  Histriomastix," 
published  in  1579  the  "School  of  Abuse," 
which  he  describes  on  the  title-page  as 
"  a  pleasant  invective  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Players,  Jesters  and  such  Hke 
Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth."  John 
Field,  in  his  "Godly  Exhortation,"  calls 
the  flags  which  floated  from  the  tops  of 
theatres  to  give  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  performance,  "  flags  of  defi- 
ance against  God  "  ;  and  the  author  of 
"London's  Lamentations  for  her  Sins" 
deprecates  that  when  churches  were  fall- 
ing into  disuse  and  decay,  "  yet  even 
then.  Oh  Lord  !  were  the  Theatres  magni- 
fied and  enlarged  where  Satan  is  served 
and  sin  secretly  instilled  if  not  openly 
profaned."  The  same  complaint  appears 
in  an  anonymous  letter  dated  Jan.  15, 
1586,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  W^al- 
singham,  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth  : 
"  When  the  bells  tofl  to  the  Lecturer  the 
trumpets  sound  to  the  Stages  whereat  the 
wicked  faction  of  Rome  "  (a  cant  term 
for  London)  "  laugheth  for  joy  while  the 
godly  weep  for  sorrow.  Woe  is  me  !  the 
Playhouses  are  pestered  when  the 
churches  are  naked ;  at  the  one  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  place,  at  the  other  void 
seats  are  plenty."  The  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  steadily  opposed 
dramatic  performances  within  their  juris- 
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diction,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  playing 
of  interkides  and  the  resort  to  the  same 
.  .  .  are  very  hurtful  in  corruption  of 
youth  .  .  .  and  also  great  wasting  both 
of  the  tniie  and  thrift  of  many  poor  peo- 
ple and  great  provoking  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  ground  of  all  plagues." 

But  the  most  memorable  monument 
of  Puritan  hostility  to  the  stage  is  the 
"  Histriomastix,  the  Player's-Scourge  or 
Actor's  Tragedy,"  written  by  William 
Prynne,  and  published  in  1632.  The 
book  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand 
small  quarto  pages,  "  extraordinarily 
stuffed  with  quotations  of  old  authors," 
and,  with  grim  satire  upon  the  plays 
which  it  attacks,  distributed  into  parts, 
acts  and  scenes.  The  treatise  is  an  in- 
discriminate attack  upon  all  dramatic 
compositions,  aricient  and  modern,  which 
the  author  insists  originally  came  from  the 
Devil  and  were  practised  by  his  instru- 
ments, '■'■  idolatrous  infidels  and  the  de- 
boisest "  (/.  (?.,  debauched)  '^  Pagans."  No 
exceptions  are  made,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  "  Shakespeare's  Plays  are 
printed  in  the  best  Crown  paper  far  bet- 
ter than  most  Bibles,"  is  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  ungodly  tastes  of  the  age. 
Stage  plays,  the  author  insists,  "  eternally 
damn  men's  souls,  ...  a  fruit,  a  conse- 
quent with  a  witness,  which  should  cause 
all  Players,  all  Play-poets,  all  Play-haunt- 
ers to  look  about  them";  and  with  true 
Puritan  fondness  for  special  providences, 
he  detects  in  the  casualties  happening  to 
theatres  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
players  and  plays,  citing  "  the  sudden 
fearful  burning,  even  to  the  ground,  both 
of  the  Globe  and  Fortune  playhouse,  no 
man  perceiving  how  these  fires    came." 


A  robust  expression  of  the  author's  opin- 
ion concerning  the  appearance  of  the 
French  company  of  actresses  at  Black- 
friars —  a  proceeding  which,  it  is  con- 
tended, is  directly  contrary  to  Scripture, 
for  if  St.  Paul  prohibits  women  to  speak 
publicly  in  the  church,  "  dares  then  any 
Christian  woman  ...  to  speak  publicly 
on  the  stage?" — was  construed  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  queen,  who  in  the  year 
of  publication  of  the  "  Histriomastix," 
acted  in '' The  Shepherd's  Paradise,"  a 
pastoral  performed  at  Whitehall.  Prynne 
was  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve 
that  any  allusion  to  the  queen  was  in- 
tended. The  book  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  author  was  twice  set  in 
the  pillory,  where  he  lost  parts  of  both 
ears,  was  fined  ;^5,ooo,  disbarred,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  Puritan  party  was  ultimately  trium- 
phant. On  Feb.  11, 1647,  the  famous  or- 
dinance "  for  the  suppressing  of  all  Stage- 
Plays  and  Interludes"  was  passed.  That 
this  ordinance  was  prompted  in  part,  at 
least,  by  religious  motives  is  indicated  by 
that  portion  of  the  preamble  which  runs 
as  follows  :  "  Whereas,  the  Acts  of  Stage- 
Plays,  Interludes  and  common  Plays,  con- 
demned by  ancient  Heathens,  and  much 
less  to  be  tolerated  amongst  professors  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  is  the  occasion 
of  many  and  sundry  great  vices  and  dis- 
orders tending  to  the  high  provocation  of 
God's  wrath  and  displeasure,  etc."  After 
this  ordinance  the  Elizabethan  stage, 
which  combined  in  unique  fashion  sim- 
plicity of  representation  with  unrivalled 
literary  excellence,  passed  forever  out  of 
sight. 


THE   CITY   OF   DULUTH. 

By  S.  A.  Thompson. 


:ETWEEN  Columbian  and 
Canadian  lands  there 
lies  a  chain  of  giant 
lakes — a  greater  Med- 
iterranean of  the  West 
—  stretching  inward 
from  old  ocean's  shore 
for  more  than  twice  a 
thousand  miles.  The  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  westernmost  as  well  as 
greatest  of  them  all,  is  like  the  index 
finger  of  a  mighty  hand, 

*  Far  pointing  to  the  boundless  West.' 

At  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  greatest 
lake,  and  of  the  greatest  chain  of  lakes, 
in  all  the  world,  there  stands,  as  on  the 
finger  tip  of  fate,  the  city  of  Duluth,  the 


world.  The  beaten  tracks  of  commerce 
and  of  conquest  lie  close  beside  the 
shores  of  river,  lake  and  sea. 

In  former  days,  when  rivers  were  the 
only  roads,  the  portages  were  always  points 
of  great  importance,  especially  those 
which  marked  the  passage  from  one 
great  system  of  navigation  to  another. 
Upon  such  portages  the  savage  pitched 
his  tent  or  built  his  straggling  village,  and 
upon  those  very  sites  great  cities  have 
grown  up  in  later  days. 

Out  of  the  labyrinth  of  lakes  and 
streams,  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota, three  mighty  rivers  flow,  —  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  So  close  together 
do  their  sources  lie,  that  the  flutter  of  a 
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farthest  point  inland  from  which  a 
steamer  ever  sailed  for  foreign  shores, 
—  a  seaport  in  the  centre  of  a  conti- 
nent." 

To-day,   as  it  has    always    been.   Fate 
walks    along    the    water    courses   of  the 
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bird's  wing  or  the  breath  from  the  lips  of 
a  child  may  sometimes  decide  whether 
a  falling  snowflake  shall  finally  find  its 
way  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  southward 
to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  or  northward  to  the 
icy  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  Grand  Portage  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  might  well  be  called  the 
central  portage  of  the  western  world ;  for 
from  this  starting  point  one  might  paddle 
a  canoe  to  Alaska  or  to  Florida,  to  Cali- 
fornia or  to  Labrador,  and  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  portages,  great  and  small,  which 
must  be  made  in  going  from  Duluth  to 
either  corner  of  the  continent  would  not 
exceed  a  hundred  miles. 

Occupying  a  position  so-  unique,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  Fond  du  Lac, 
the  point  which  is  at  once  the  head  of 
the  lake  and  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Portage,  did  not  have  a  history  full  of 
romantic  interest  and  a  wealth  of  legend 
and  tradition,  told  and  retold  for  centuries 
around  the  tepee  fires. 

The  great  lake,  which  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  in  its 
widest  part,  has  an  average  width  of  less 
than  twenty-five  miles  for  perhaps  a  fifth 
of  its  length,  and  narrows  to  a  trifle  over 
ten  at  its  western  extremity.  From  the 
northern  shore  a   remarkable  peninsula, 
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seven    miles    in   length    and    having    an 
average  width  of  less  than  eight  hundred 
feet,  extends  southward  in  a  gentle  curve. 
This    wonderful  natural   breakwater,  now 
called  Minnesota    Point,  is  composed  of 
coarse    shingle    at   its    northern   portion, 
which    gradually    shades    down    to     fine 
sand  toward  the  south.     It  was  orginally 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  slender 
pine-trees,  many  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing.    Behind  this    protecting   point,   se- 
cure and  sheltered  in  the  wildest  storm, 
is    a  beautiful  bay,  a  mile  in  width  and 
seven  miles  long.     Another  sandy  poiat 
some  three  miles  in  length  extends  north- 
ward from  the  southern  shore.     Back  of 
this  lies  another  bay,  which  perpetuates 
the  name    of  Father  Allouez,  one   of  the 
earliest   Jesuit    missionaries    who    pene- 
trated the  wilds  of  the  Northwest.  Through 
the  narrow  space  between  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin    Points  the    waters    of  the  St. 
Louis    and  Nemadji  Rivers  flow  into  the 
lake.     A  mile   to  the  west  of  Minnesota 
Point    another    sandy   peninsula,    fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  width  and  a 
mile    and  a  half  long,    now 
known  as  Rice's  Point,  pro- 
jects  southward,  and,  oddly 
enough,  another  point  comes 
up  to  meet  it  from  the  south. 
Back  of  these  two  points  is 
a  bay  three   miles  long  and 
half  as  wide,  bounded  at  its 
western  end  by  Grassy  Point, 
the    third  of   these    singular 
peninsulas   thrown    out  from 
the  north  shore,  although  this 
last    is    marshy   rather    than 
sandy.       Above    this    point 
there    is    a   series   of  placid 
bays  and  quiet  river  reaches, 
winding    in    and    out    amid 
a  maze   of  wooded    islands, 
which    extends    for    twenty 
miles    or    more.      Then    the 
hills    come    crowding    close 
and    closer    to    the   water's 
edge,  and  through    a   gorge 
where    the  rocks  are   tossed 
and  twisted  into  indescribable 
confusion    the    river   comes 
rushing    and    roaring    down 
from  the  table-land  which  lies 
nearly    eight    hundred    feet 
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above  the  levei  of  the  lake,  dropping  five 
hundred  feet  in  the  last  ten  miles  in  a 
bewildering  succession  of  foaming  rapids 
and  tumultuous  falls.  It  is  a  sight  to 
delight  the  soul  of  an  artist,  but  to  fill  the 
heart  of  the  navigator  with  despair  ;  and 
it  is  the  toilsome  path  lying  between 
Fond  du  Lac  and  the  head  of  the  Dalles 
which  in  other  days  was  known  as  the 
Grand  Portage.^ 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Chippeways,  or  Ojibways  as  they  gen- 
erally call  themselves,  the  home  of  their 
race  was  for  many  generations  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  same  im- 
pulse which  has  kept  the  white  race  mov- 
ing ever  westward  seems  to  have  been 
in  operation  also  among  the  savage  races 
of  the  New  World.  The  Chippeways 
moved  westward,  estabUshing  their  head- 
quarters first  at  the  present  site  of  Mon- 
treal, and  later  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Huron.  Again  they  moved,  and 
for  many  generations  their  principal  vil- 
lage stood  by  the  rapids  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior.  Here  the  migratory 
movement  was  separated  into  two  streams, 
one  going,  unopposed,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  while  the  other 
moved  slowly  westward  along  the  south- 
ern shore,  every  inch  of  progress  being 
won  in  ceaseless  bloody  conflict  with  the 

*  There  were  two  Grand  Portages  in  what  is  now 
Ttnown  as  Minnesota.  That  around  the  falls  of  Pigeon 
IRiver  is  still  called  by  that  name. 


Sacs  and  Foxes  and  their  allies,  the  still 
more  savage  Sioux.  This  warfare  ended 
only  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Sioux 
were  driven  out  of  Minnesota  after  the 
massacre  of  New  Ulm.  The  Sioux  were 
slowly  driven  back,  and  the  Chippeways 
lighted  their  central  council  fire  on  the 
island  of  La  Pointe  in  Chequamegon  Bay, 
opposite  Bayfield,  Wis.  This  was  prob- 
ably four  hundred  years  ago,  or  about 
the  time  Columbus  sailed  on  the  voyage 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  A  remnant  of  the  Chippe- 
ways occupies  to  this  day  a  reservation, 
called  La  Pointe,  a  few  miles  from  Ash- 
land, Wis.,  not  far  from  the  island  which 
was  so  long  the  home  of  the  tribe. 

The  date  when  the  first  Chippeway 
pitched  his  wigwam  permanently  at  Fond 
du  Lac  cannot  be  fixed,  but  tradition  has 
carefully  preserved  his  name,  which  was 
Wa-me-gis-ug-o.  He  was  followed  by 
others,  who  occupied  the  islands  in  the 
river  for  greater  security,  and  repelled  all 
the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  until,  grown 
stronger  by  the  possession  of  firearms  se- 
cured from  the  traders,  they  attacked  and 
completely  destroyed  the  Sioux  villages 
at  Mille  Lacs  and  Sandy  Lake. 

I'here  is  a  vague  rumor  that  four 
French  traders,  whose  names  are  un- 
known, reached  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior as  early  as  1640.  It  is  known  that 
in  1 64 1  two  priests  were  at  the  Sault,  where 
they   found    two    thousand    Chippeways. 
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Bancroft  says  in  his  eloquent  chapter  on 
Jesuit  missions  :  "  Thus  did  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  French  bear  the  cross  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ste.  Mary  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  look  wistfully  toward 
the  home  of  the  Sioux  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  five  years  before  the 
apostle  Eliot  had  addressed  the  tribe  of 
Indians  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of 
Boston  Harbor."  But  so  far  as  authen- 
tic records  go,  the  first  white  men  to 
reach  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  were 
Medard  Chouart,  known  as  Sieur  Gro- 
selliers,  and  Pierre  d'Esprit,  called  Sieur 
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Radisson.  Groselliers 
came  from  France  to 
Canada  in  1641,  when 
but  sixteen  years  old, 
and  five  years  later 
penetrated  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  where  he  bar- 
tered with  the  natives 
for  furs.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Montreal,  in  1647,  to  Helen, 
widow  of  Claude  Etienne,  and  daughter 
of  a  pilot  named  Abraham  Martin,  whose 
baptismal  name  is  preserved  in  the  plains 
of  Abraham,  made  famous  by  the  death  of 
Wolfe  m  1759.  She  died  in  1658,  and  his 
second  wife  was  Marguerite  Hayet  Radis- 
son, sister  of  his  companion  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1659  they  arrived  at  the  Chippeway 
village  at  La  Pointe,  and  hearing  that 
some  of  the  Hurons,  with  whom  Grosel- 
liers had  traded  some  years  before,  driven 
westward  by  the  Iroquois,  had  settled   to 


the  south  of  Lake  Superior,  they  went  to 
visit  them.  Journeying  northward  from 
the  home  of  the  Hurons,  they  passed 
the  winter  of  1659-60  among  the  Sioux 
villages  in  the  Mille  Lacs  region.  From 
the  Sioux  they  heard  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  there  is  no  record  that  they  pushed 
far  enough  west  to  reach  its  banks. 

Leaving  the  Sioux  villages  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  they  came  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  after  passing  the 
spring  and  early  summer  in  trading  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  they  returned  to 
Montreal  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August, 
accompanied  by  three  hundred  Chippe- 
ways  and  sixty  canoes  loaded  with  valu- 
able furs. 

They  started  back  again  in  a  few  days, 
and  on  the  15  th  of  October  went  into 
camp,  probably  on  Chequamegon  Bay, 
where   they  spent  the  winter.     The  fol- 
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lowing  summer  Groselliers  went  up  on 
the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and,  crossing  over  from  Lake  Nepigon  to 
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some  streams  northward,  at  length  reached 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  returning 
again  to  Montreal  in  May,  1662.  Both 
Groselliers  and  Radisson  were  Hugue- 
nots; and  having  some  difficulty  with 
their  acquaintances  in  Montreal,  Grosel- 
Uers  returned  to  Paris,  whence  he  pres- 
ently went  to  London,  where  he  met  a 
nephew  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  I.  From 
this  meeting,  in  which  Groselliers  told 
enthusiastically  of  the  wealth  that  might 
be  gained  by  trading  in  fur,  and  spoke 
also  of  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
much-desired  northwest  passage  to  India, 
resulted  the  formation  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company. 

In  1665  four  Frenchmen,  whose  names 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  visited  the 
Sioux  of  Minnesota,  coming  by  the  way 
of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior.  Later 
in  the  same  year  they  returned  from  Mon- 
treal, accompanied  by  Father  Allouez, 
for  whom  a  bay  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
is  named. 

To  extend  the  power  of  France,  to 
control  the  trade  in  furs,  and  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  heathen,  were  the  three  great 
objects  of  the  French  in  America.     To 


the  head  of  Lake  Superior  came  first  the 
trader,  then  the  priest,  and  third  the 
soldier  in  the  person  of  the  Sieur  Duluth, 
for  whom  the  city  of  Duluth  is  named. 

The  great  convocation  which  was  held 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  167 1,  cemented 
the  friendship  of  the  French  and  Chippe- 
ways  in  lasting  bonds.  Standing  there 
amid  the  representatives  of  all  the  scat- 
tered tribes  who  had  assembled  at  his 
call,  Sieur  de  St.  Lusson  planted  the 
standard  of  his  king  and  entered  into  a 
solemn  treaty  which  assured  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  French  traders  in  all  the 
country  of  the  Chippeways.  But  beyond 
the  country  of  the  Chippeways  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Superior  lay  the  country  of 
the  fierce  Dakotas.  They  lived  in  a  land 
abounding  in  the  choicest  furs,  and  Gro- 
selliers and  Radisson  and  other  traders 
who  had  met  them  brought  back  stories 
of  a  mighty  river,  which  it  was  thought 
might  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
furnish  the  long-sought  western  passage 
to  the  eastern  world. 

To  make  peace  between  the  warring 
tribes;  to  open  a  way  for  trader  and 
missionary ;   to  find  the  great  river  whose 
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discovery  would  not  only  put  the  road 
to  India  in  possession  of  the  French, ' 
but  also  give  them  such  control  of  the 
continent  that  they  might  hope  to  drive 
the  hated  English  even  from  its  eastern 
shores,  —  it  was  an  ambition  nothing 
less  than  this  which  sent  the  young  Du- 
luth  to  meet  the  unknown  dangers  of  the 
wilderness. 

The  exact  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  death  and  the  spelling  of  his 
name  are  matters  of  dispute.  Benjamin 
Suite,  an  eminent 
historiographer  of 
Ottawa,  has  re- 
cently completed  a 
life  of  Duluth,  and 
in  this  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  born  in 
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1649  at  St.  Germain  en  Lage,  a  small 
town  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Paris. 
His  name  has  been  variously  spelled,  as 
de  Lhut,  de  Lud,  du  Luth,  and  it  appears 
in  a  document  signed  June  17,  1700,  as 
Daniel  Crisolon,  sieur  Dulhut ;  but  it  has 
become  customary  to  write  it  as  Daniel 
Greysolon,  Sieur  du  Luth.  He  had 
already  made  two  visits  to  Canada  when 
he  is  found  bearing  a  soldier's    part    in 


the  wars  of  the  Franche-Comte  in  1672. 
After  the  great  battle  of  Seneife  he 
again  returned  to  the  New  World,  and  be- 
gan immediate  preparations  to  put  into 
execution  the  plans  of  exploration  he 
had  formed  years  before.  Leaving  Mon- 
treal Sept.  I,  1678,  in  company  with 
seven  Frenchmen,  and  three  Indians  who 
had  been  given  him  as  slaves,  he  pushed 
on  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  crossed 
the  Grand  Portage,  and  on  July  2  planted 
the  lilies  of  France  in  Izatys,  the  chief 
village  of  the  Sioux,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Mille  Lacs.  He  received  a  friendly 
greeting,  and  pushed  on  some  four  hun- 
dred miles  farther  to  the  north  and  west, 
visiting  Lake  Winnipeg  before  returning. 
Wherever  he  went  he  invited  the  In- 
dians to  a  great  council,  to  be  held  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  on  Sept.  15,  1679,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  tribes  in 
the  Northwest  assembled  at 
the  Grand  Portage, —  the  first 
friendly  meeting  of  Sioux  and 
Chippeways  on  record.  Du- 
luth's  success  was  all  that  he 
could  have  desired ;  a  gen- 
eral peace  was  declared,  and 
inter -tribal  marriages  were 
celebrated,  to  make  it  more 
lasting  and  secure.  Duluth 
spent  the  winter  among  the 
Sioux,  returning  again  to  Fond 
du  Lac  in  June,  1680,  break- 
ing more  than  a  hundred 
beaver  dams  on  the  way.  He 
passed  up  the  Brule  and  por- 
taged across  to  the  St.  Croix, 
down  which  he  went  to  the 
Mississippi.  Here  he  was 
met  with  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  Father  Henne- 
pin and  two  companions  were 
held  as  captives  by  the  Sioux  at  a  point 
three  hundred  miles  distant,  which  was 
probably  Mille  Lacs.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Duluth  started  to  the  rescue  of 
the  priest  whom  he  had  last  seen  on  the 
battle-field  of  Seneffe,  in  Belgium,  six 
years  before.  With  only  his  four  com- 
panions, he  went  boldly  into  the  midst  of 
the  Sioux  warriors,  contemptuously  re- 
fused the  presents  with  which  they  sought 
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to  allay  his  anger,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
upbraided  them  for  their  treachery,  and 
demanded  the  instant  release  of  the  cap- 
tives, which  was  granted.     After  a  short 
stay  with  these   Indians,  Duluth   started 
again  for  Fond  du  Lac,  taking  Hennepin 
and  his  companions  with  him,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  Michilimackinac.     His 
plans  for   further    explorations  were    cut 
short  by  the  accusation  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade  contrary  to  law,  — 
an  accusation  which  he  instantly  started 
to  face,  setting  out  for  Montreal  across  the 
ice  March  29,  1681.     It  is  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  this  article  to  follow  further 
the  fascinating  story  of  his  life.     He  had 
brought    peace    to    warring    tribes    and 
opened  the  land  of  the  fierce  Dakotas  to 
his    countrymen.     He    had    found    the 
great  river,  but  it  was  reserved  for  others 
to  prove  that  it  did  not  flow  to 
the   Pacific,  and  to  estabhsh  its 
identity  with  the  Mississippi.    In 
later  years  he  held  command  of 
more  than  one  important  post  by 
which  the  way  of  the  English  to 
the  upper  lakes  was  barred.    Both 
by  his  explorations  and  as  a  sol- 
dier he  did  splendid  service  for  f 
his  king,  and  aided  largely  in  per- 
fecting   the    title   by  which  at 
one  time  France   held  all  the 


the  site  of  the  city  which  now  bears  his 
name. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  the 
whole  lake  region  passed  from  the  French 
to  the  English,  who  apparently  lost  no 
time  in  entering  the  fur  trade.  Jona- 
than Carver,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1767,  was 
accompanied  by  a  trader  named  God- 
dard,  who  was  on  his  way  to  a  rendezvous 
of  English  traders  at  the  Grand  Portage 
on  Pigeon  River,  and  speaks  of  an  Eng- 
lish trading  post  on  Minnesota  Point.  In 
a  map  engraved  in  London  in  1778  to 
illustrate  "  Carver's  Travels,"  the  present 
site  of  Duluth  is  marked  Boston.  This 
name  was  probably  given  by  the  French, 
who  began  by  calling  the  people  of  New 
England,  Bostonnais,  from  their  chief 
city,  and    seem    finally  to    have   applied 
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magnificent  territory  from  the  mouths  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  to 
the  source  of  the  Missouri.  But,  so  far 
as  the  record  shows,  he  never  again  saw 


THE  LYCEUM. 

the  name  to  all  the 
English  in  the  New 
World  wherever   they 
were  found. 

The  Northwest  Fur 
Company  was    organ- 
ized  in    1783 ;    and 
early    in    November, 
1784,  Alexander  Kay, 
with  a  Frenchman  named  J.  B.  Penault 
as  clerk,  arrived  at  Fond  du  Lac  in  the 
interest   of    that    company.      On    Spirit 
Lake,  a  few   miles   below,  he    passed   a 
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trading  post  kept  by  a  Frenchman  namea 
Default,  and  on  the  Grand  Portage  he  met 
an  associate  named  Harris  ;  and  together 
they  went  on  westward.  Their  expedition 
was  a  failure,  partly  owing  to  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  principals,  but  partly  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  Chippeways  never 
lost  their  love  for  the  French,  and 
never  acquired  any  for  the  English.  It 
was  good  policy,  therefore,  that  led  this 
company,  composed  of  Scotch  and  Eng- 
Hsh  residents  of  Montreal,  to  send  hither 
in  1792  John  Baptiste  Cadotte,  a  de- 
scendant of  a  certain  Cadeau  who  came 


to  the  Sault  in  1671 
the  French  envoy,  St. 
was  legally  married 
wife.  Cadotte  pene- 
trated the  country  of 
the  Dakotas,  and  his 
report  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  com- 
pany at  once  built  a 
stockade  and  estab- 
lished a  permanent 
post  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
of  which  Cadotte 
was  given  charge 
on  shares.  He  re- 
mained here  many 
years,  earning  great 
profits  for  the  com- 
pany and  amassing  a 
fortune  for  himself. 


in  the  retinue  of 
Lusson,  and  who 
to    a    Chippeway 


The  territory  about  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  passed  from 
the  possession  of  England  to 
that  of  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  became  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  1787, 
and  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Indiana  in  1 800.  The 
treaty  of  1796  reserved  the 
right  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  its  territory  exclusively  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  fur  trade  remained  in 
English  hands  until  after  the 
War  of  181 2.  Driven  out  of 
its  most  profitable  territory, 
and  finding  it  hopeless  to 
compete  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  on  Canadian  soil, 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company 
was  merged  in  its  great  rival  in  18 19. 
In  1 8 18  the  American  Fur  Company, 
which  consisted  principally  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  commenced  operations  in  the 
Chippeway  country.  The  solid  hewed- 
log  structure  which  constituted  the  head- 
quarters of  the  "  Department  of  Fond  du 
Lac  "  for  so  many  years,  and  in  which  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  foundation 
for  the  present  colossal  fortune  of  the 
Astors  was  laid,  was  sufficiently  preserved 
to  do  duty  as  a  cow  stable  until  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

The  first  attempt  at  agriculture  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  made 
in  connection  with  this  post  in  1820. 
According  to  Schoolcraft,  about  four  acres 
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were  put  under  cultivation,  and  there 
was  raised  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  and  a  fair  crop  of  corn. 
This  preceded  by  three  years  the  experi- 
ment of  Lieut.  Camp  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling.  On  July  5  of  the  same  year  Gov. 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  arrived  at  Fond 
du  Lac  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Sioux  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  government. 

Govs.  Clark  of  Missouri  and  Cass 
of  Michigan  called  a  conference  of  Sioux 
and  Chippeways  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Aug.  19,  1825,  in  the  hopes  of  promot- 
ing more  peaceful  relations  between  these 
tribes  by  a  division  of  the  hunting  grounds 
between  them.  A  formal 
treaty  was  ratified  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  Aug.  5,  1826.  On 
July  28  of  that  year,  Gov. 
Cass  and  T.  L.  McKen- 
ney,  as  commissioners  for 
the  United  States,  with  a 
miUtary  escort,  approached 


regular  summer  trip  to  MacKinac.  Seven 
large  MacKinac  boats  loaded  with  furs 
were  sent  eastward  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  had  passed 
away  from  the  head  of  the  lake.  Fond 
du  Lac  was  still  an  important  post  and 
the  scene  of  a  great  rendezvous  spring 
and  fall,  but  the  headquarters  of  the  de- 
partment had  been  transferred  to  Sandy 
Ivake. 

On  Sept.  II,  1834,  while  on  his  way 
to  Leech  Lake  to  establish  a  mission,  the 
Presbyterian  preacher  mentioned  above. 
Rev.  Wm.  T.  Boutwell,  was  married  at 
Fond  du  Lac  to  Hester  Crooks,  the 
daughter  of  Ramsey  Crooks,  a  noted  In- 
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Fond  du  Lac  in  barges,  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  the  first  band  of  music  that 
ever  visited  the  head  of  the  lake,  waking 
the  echoes  with  the  strains  of  "  Hail 
Columbia"  ! 

In  June,  1832,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft 
reached  Fond  du  Lac  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  exploration  and  vaccination, 
smallpox  having  made  fearful  ravages 
among  the  Indians.  The  party  included 
a  surgeon,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  an 
interpreter,  twenty  voyagettrs,  and  eleven 
soldiers.  At  Fond  du  Lac  they  met  Mr. 
Aitkin,  chief  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany's "Department  of  Fond  du  Lac," 
with  twenty  clerks  and  the  men  engaged 
by  them,  who  were  about  to  start  on  their 


dian  trader,  and  a  Chippeway 
mother.  The  following  year 
another  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, Edward  F.  Ely,  finding 
his  work  at  Sandy  Lake  un- 
satisfactory, removed  to  Fond  du  Lac, 
where  he  remained  until  1839,  when  the 
Chippeways  temporarily  left  this  region. 
They  did  not  stay  away  long,  and  in  1841 
we  find  a  Methodist  mission  at  this  his- 
toric spot.  This  mission  school  was 
maintained  for  some  ten  years  or  more. 
In  1849  it  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Holt  and  wife,  and  had  an  enrolment  of 
twenty-eight,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  fifteen. 

On  Aug.  3,  1847,  Hon.  Henry  M. 
Rice  of  St.  Paul,  and  Isaac  A.  Ver- 
planck  of  Buffalo,  as  United  States  com- 
missioners, made  a  treaty  at  Fond  du 
Lac  with  Po-go-ne-shik,  or  Hole-in-the- 
day,  second  head  chief  of  the  Chip- 
peways, by  which  a  large  tract  of  land 
on    the    Mississippi   was   ceded    to    the 
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government;  but  the  Indian  title  to  the 
site  of  Duluth  was  not  extinguished  until 
Feb.  lo,  1855.  i\nd  so  we  come  to  the 
history  of  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
Duluth,  —  a  settlement  which  was  made 
by  men  many  of  whom  are  still  living,  and 


In  1852  George  R.  Stunty  came  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  to  survey  the  boundary 
line  between  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  territory  of  Minnesota.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  selected  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  at  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  Minnesota  Point  under  a  trader's 
i^  license.  During  the  winter  he  oper- 
o  V-^  (3/-i«    ated    a  small  sawmill  on   Iron 
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a  growth  which  has  all  been  included 
in  a  period  of  less  than  forty  years. 

The  first  settlement  of  what  is  now 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1851,  when  George  E. 
Nettleton  and  J.  B.  Culver,  who  had  con- 
ducted an  Indian  trading  post  at  Fond  du 
Lac  during  the  previous  winter,  selected 
claims  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each.  These  claims,  taken  under  an  act 
of  Congress  relating  to  trading  posts, 
were  on  and  near  the  base  of  Minnesota 
Point.  The  log  shanty  put  up  by  Nettle- 
ton  in  that  year  was  the  first  building 
erected  in  what  may  be  called  the  modern 
period.  It  stood  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  block  bounded  by  Superior 
and  First  Streets  and  First  and  Second 
Avenues  East,  not  far  from  the  present 
site  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  In  this 
building  Nettleton  engaged  for  a  time  in 
the  fur  trade  ;  but  feeling  insecure  among 
the  Indians,  he  moved  to  St.  Paul. 
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River,  some  miles  down  the  south  shore, 
and  in  1854  built  the  first  dock  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  This  was  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Point,  which  was  the  only  place  in  the 
harbor  available  for  a  steamboat  landing, 
the  natural  channel  of  the  river  running 
close  to  the  shore.  Goods  landed  on  this 
dock  were  taken  across  the  bay  to  Su- 
perior or  up  the  bay  to  the  future  site  of 
Duluth  in  small  boats.  Mr.  Stunty  is 
still  living  in  Duluth,  hale  and  hearty,  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession ;  he  has  probably  made  a 
larger  proportion  of  government  land 
surveys  in  Northern  Minnesota  than  any 
other  person. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  George  E.  Net- 
tleton and  J.  B.  Culver  returned  to  look 
after  their  claims,  and  in  connection  with 
William  Nettleton  and  Orrin  W.  Rice  se- 
cured possession,  under  traders'  rights,  of 
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the  entire  water  front  between  Minnesota 
and  Rice's  Points.  By  the  treaty  of  La 
Pointe,  which  was  signed  in  September, 
1854,  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  on  the 
north  shore  was  extinguished  ;  and  in  the 
two  following  years  a  large  number  of 
additional  claims  were  selected  which, 
perforce,  were  held  for  a  time  under 
squatters'  rights,  as  no  surveys  had  as 
yet  been  made  by  the  government.  The 
first  election  in  what  was  then  simply  the 
"  North  Shore  voting  precinct  "  was  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1855, 
in  Nettleton's  log  shanty,  the  only  issue 
presented  being  the  choice  of  a  delegate 
to  Congress  from  the  territory  of  Minne- 
sota. A  large  proportion  of  the  voters 
at  this  election  actually  lived  in  Superior 
(which  had  been  located  in  1853  and 
platted  a  year  later),  while  claiming  resi- 
dence in  Minnesota  by  reason  of  being 
squatters  on  their  unsuiveyed  claims.  The 
county  of  St.  Louis  was  organized  in 
1856,  the  act  defining  its  boundaries 
giving  the  governor  power  to  appoint  the 
various  county  officers.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Jan.  4,  a  resolution  was  passed  locating 
the  county  seat  on  Nettleton's  claim. 
Three  years  later 
Oneota  had  grown 
strong  enough  to 
elect  a  majority  of 
the  county  officers, 
and  the  county 
seat  was  tempora- 
rily removed  to  that 
town  site, — an  easy 
matter  to  do,  as  it 
was  not  until  1872 
that  any  county  of- 
ficer except  the  reg- 
ister of  deeds  did 
business  enough  to 
warrant  a  separate 
office.  At  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the 
board,  Jan.  19,  six 
school  districts 
were  created ;  and 
at  their  third  meet- 
ing, April  5,  four 
townships  were 
formed,  one  of 
which  was  the  town- 


ship of  Duluth.  The  plat  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Duluth,  which  occupied  the  base 
of  Minnesota  Point,  was  filed  for  record 
on  May  26  of  that  year.  The  name  was 
chosen  at  a  gathering  convened  for  that 
purpose  on  Minnesota  Point.  After  a 
picnic  dinner,  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  a  discussion,  which  was  prolonged 
without  result  until  near  sunset.  Mrs. 
Fannie  L.  Stone,  in  a  recent  article,  says 
concerning  the  naming  of  the  future  city  : 
"  Resource  was  about  exhausted,  when 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
contrary  to  the  informahty  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  the  proceedings, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  asked  attention.  In 
a  few  well-chosen  words  he  recited  the 
history  of  the  spot  where  they  then  were, 
so  far  as  it  was  known  at  that  time,  and 
suggested  that  the  future  city  might  well 
be  named  for  the  discoverer  of  Minne- 
sota. No  sooner  had  the  name  '  Duluth ' 
left  his  lips  than  his  listeners  broke  into 
unanimous  applause.  Originality  was 
gained,  euphony  appeased,  and  fancy 
satisfied.  .  .  .  Stirred  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, that  little  handful  of  men  and 
women  sprang  to  their  feet  and  drank 
long  and    deep  to  the   new-named  city 
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of  their  imaginations,  as  if,  indeed,  they 
had  settled  a  most  momentous  question." 
In  the  same  year  (1856)  the  town  sites 
of  Portland,  Oneota  and   Fond  du   Lac 
were  platted.      Among  the  pioneers    of 
Oneota  was  the  family  of  Merritts,  whose 
name  in  these  later  days  has   become  in- 
dissolubly  connected   with   the   develop- 
ment   of   the    great   Mesaba  iron   range. 
The    venerable    mother  of   the  family  is 
still  living  with  one 
of  her  sons,  but  a 
little  way  from  the      '     ,,|^w 
old    homestead,        l^^< 
where,  in  a  house  '  "•' 

now  lighted  by  in- 
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candescent  electric  lamps,  I  have  heard 
her  tell  of  the  year  when,  for  seven 
weeks,  before  the  opening  of  navigation, 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  little  commu- 
nity for  light  was  upon  such  candles  as 
could  be  made  from  the  grease  which  she 
had  saved  from  her  cooking,  hardened 
vv^ith  a  little  alum. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  pathetic  to 
look  back  upon  the  schemes,  the  strug- 
gles, and  the  bitter  rivalries  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  various  town  sites  on  the 
north  shore,  each  striving  to  build  the 
future  city  on  his  particular  plat.  One 
thing  they  had  in  common,  and  but  one, 
and  that  was  hatred  of  Superior  City, 
across  the  bay,  in  Wisconsin ;  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  dreamed  that  Fate 
had  planned  a  destiny  for  the  head  of  the 
lake  great  and  broad  enough  to  include 
all  the  town  sites  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay. 

A  steam  sawmill  was  built  in  Duluth 
in    1856,  and    another    in    Oneota;   and 


early  in  the  following  year  a  good-sized 
hotel  was  erected,  and  work  begun  on 
a  dock,  offices  and  warehouse  on  the 
north  shore.  Every  one  looked  for  great 
growth  and  continued  prosperity,  when 
the  financial  panic  of  1857  crushed  the 
life  out  of  all  plans  for  city  building  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  almost  every 
one  left  who  could  get  away.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  prevented  the 
recovery  which  might  other- 
wise have  come. 

In  1869  there  came  a  sud- 
den awakening,  and  a  growth 
was  begun  which  in  four  years' 
lime    carried    the    population 
from  less  than  one 
hundred   to   more 
than  five  thousand 
souls.      Years  be- 
fore Congress  had 
made    a  grant   of 
lands  to  the  state, 
which  were  to  be 
given   to   some 
,      company  which 
should  build  a  rail- 
road connecting 
--  —      -    --      the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Mis- 
sissippi   with    the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.     A  charter  had 
been  granted   for  such  a  road  in    1861, 
and  it  was  the  insertion  of  five  words  in 
that  charter —  secured  through  an  appeal 
to  the  state  pride  of  the  legislators  by  the 
pioneers  of  Duluth  —  which  centred  the 
activity,  when  it  came,  on  this  side  of  the 
bay,  and  left  Superior  to  slumber  undis- 
turbed   until    near    twenty   years    later. 
These  five  words  made  it  necessary  for 
the  railroad  company,  in  order  to  earn  its 
land  grant,  to  build  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  "in    the    state    of  Minnesota." 
Some  work  had  been  previously  done  on 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  (now 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth)  road,  at  the  southern 
end;   but    in    1869  work  was   begun  at 
Duluth    with    funds    furnished     by   Jay 
Cooke.     The  first  railway  train  entered 
Duluth,  Aug.  1,1870.     A  few  days  before, 
the   first  instalment  of  material   had  ar- 
rived for  the  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
first  shipments   of  wheat  and  flour  were 
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made  by  lake,  the  small  beginnings  of  a 
business  now  grown  to  such  large  propor- 
tions. 

The  natural  channel  of  the  St.  Louis 
River  ran  diagonally  across  the  bay 
from  the  end  of  Rice's  Point  to  the 
extremity  of  Minnesota  Point,  and  these 
two  places  were  the  only  ones  where 
there  was  the  necessary  combination  of 
deep  water  and  shelter  for  steamboat 
landings.  But  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion was  at  the  base  of  Minnesota  Point, 
and  the  railway  terminus  was  located  on 
the  lake  shore  just  outside  of  the  Point. 
The  first  attempt  to  create  a  harbor 
for  Duluth  was  made  by  throwing  out 
a  breakwater  from  a 
little  rocky  cape  ly- 
ing perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  Minnesota 
Point.  This  work 
was  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  city 
and  the  railway,  and 
after  some  ^50,000 
had  been  expended, 
the  government  as- 
sumed control  of  it. 
It  was  carried  out 
some  twelve  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the 
little  space  to  which 
it  gave  shelter  con- 
stituted the  only 
harbor  of  Duluth 
during  1870  and 
1871.  Here  were 
built  the  railway 
docks  and  ware- 
houses and  the  first 

grain  elevator  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
While  still  incomplete  the  breakwater  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  Nov.  13,  1873, 
by  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
"  the  big  storm." 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population 
and  business,  that  the  breakwater  had 
scarcely  been  begun  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  harbor  thus  created  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  which 
would  soon  be  made  upon  it.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  government  had  taken 
the  breakwater  off  their  hands,  the  city 
and    the    railway   company,    still    acting 


jointly,  began  to  cut  a  canal  across  Min- 
nesota Point  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
mainland.  This  work,  which  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1870,  drove  the  people  of 
Superior  to  desperation.  They  had  based 
their  hopes  of  supremacy  partly  on  the 
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fact  that  Superior  had  a  level  site  while 
Duluth  lay  on  a  hillside,  but  mainly  on 
the  fact  that   Superior    lay  close   to    the 
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natural  entrance  to  the  harbor,  while  Du- 
luth  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay,  with 
seven  miles  of  shallow  water  between. 
When  Diiluth  began  to  make  an  artificial 
entrance  into  the  bay,  Superior  induced 
the  United  States  to  institute  proceedings 
for  an  injunction..  This  was  asked  on  the 
ground  that  the  cutting  would  divert  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Louis  River  from  their 
natural  channel,  and  thereby  injure  the 
works  under  construction  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  river's  mouth.  The  appli- 
cation was  argued  May  24,  1871,  before 
Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
who  ordered  that  a  provisional  injunc- 
tion should  be  issued  forthwith  by  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Minnesota.  As  soon 
as  this  decision  was  made  known  by  tele- 
graph,  every 

man,   woman       |.  ^^^:^-' 

and  child  in  ^ 
Duluth,  who  ^ 
was  able  to  dig 
with  anything 
from  a  fire 
s  h  o  \'  e  1  up, 
turned  out  and 
worked    days, 


ice. 
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nights  and  Sunday  to  complete  the  canal. 
The   injunction  was    issued    at  St.  Paul, 
June    9,    by    Chief    Justice    Salmon    P. 
Chase  ;  but  before  it  could  be  served  the 
waters  of  the  lake   and  bay   had    found 
a    new    connection    through    the  Duluth 
Canal.     The  canal  was  not  in  condition 
for  use,  however,  and   further  work  was 
stopped    until  the  city  gave  a  bond  for 
the    construction   of  a   water-tight   dike 
from    Rice's    Point  to  Minnesota    Point. 
Litigation  was  continued  at  every  possible 
point  by  the  people  of  Superior;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  finally 
ordered  the  canal  to  be  filled  up  unless  the 
dike  should  be  completed  and  accepted 
by  the   government   engineers  within  six 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  order  !     It 
was    midwinter    (187 1-2)  ;    the    ice    on 
the  bay  was  from  two  to  three  feet  thick ; 
aside  from  the  great  cost  of 
the  undertaking,  which  had 
to  be  provided  for,  there  was 
no  suitable  lumber  or  timber 
on  hand,  and  the  sawmill  was 
in    winter  quarters.     It  was 
.  '*7^       under    such    conditions    as 
'  -    ^  these   that  a  mile  of  water- 

tight dike  was  ordered  to  be 
built  in  six  weeks  !     It  was 
not  supposed  by  those  who 
procured  the  issuance  of  this 
order  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  task  to  be  accomplished. 
But  Duluth's  blood  was  up. 
The  axemen  went   into   the 
woods,  the  saws  in  the  little 
J      mill     began     to     sing,     and 
^.^^.^.^^^    soon  the  timbers  were  being 
formed  into  cribs  out  on  the 
These  were  loaded  with  sufficient  stone 
to  sink  them,  the  filling  finished  with  sand,  and 
a   train-load   of  rejoicing  citizens,  shouting  in 
unison  with  the  scream  of  the  whisde,  crossed 
the  completed  dike  thirty-six  hours  before  the 
six  weeks'  time  was  done.    The  ridiculous  part 
of  the  affair  was  that  the  people  of  Superior 
found  the  dike  badly  in  their  way,  and  after 
several    unsuccessful  attempts  to   blow  it  up, 
sought  and  secured  from  the  courts  an  order 
for  its  removal  on  the  ground   that  it  was  an 
obstruction  to  navigation  ! 

Plushed  with  their  victory,  the  people  of 
Duluth  branched  out  in  all  directions,  inaugu- 
rating new  enterprises  by  the  score,  good,  bad 
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and  indifferent.     There  was  great  rejoic- 
ing when  Jay  Cooke  agreed  to  place  the 
bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific.     He  con- 
sented to  do  this  only  after  he  had  had 
examinations  made  which  convinced  him 
beyond  a  doubt  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  country  through  which  the 
road   was    to    run.      It  was  a 
copy  of  the  map  issued  by  Jay 
Cooke,  embodying  the  results 
of  these  examinations,  which 


alike  were  bankrupt.  The  city,  indeed, 
had  been  too  lavish  with  its  bonuses. 
Bonds  had  been  voted  right  and  left, 
150,000  to  the  railroad,  $25,000  to  a 
citizens'  dock,  $30,000  to  a  blast  furnace 
(the  ore  for  which  was  brought  from  Mar- 


A  (iROLT  OF  RL^IDLNCES. 


was  used  by  Proctor  Knott  in  his  famous 
speech  on  Duluth  in  Congress  in  1871. 
Negotiations  had  been  completed  in 
London  and  the  papers  had  all  been 
drawn,  the  signing  of  which  two  days 
later  would  have  placed  $50,000,000  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Cooke.  This  would 
have  insured  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  made  the 
history  of  Duluth  and  the  Northwest  very 
different  from  what  it  has  been.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Cooke  had  arranged  for 
the  cession  of  a  corner  of  Wisconsin  to 
Minnesota,  so  that  the  whole  head  of  the 
lake  could  be  brought  under  one  muni- 
cipal government.  But  Duluth's  time 
had  not  yet  fully  come.  In  the  brief  in- 
terval between  the  drawing  of  the  papers 
and  the  date  set  for  their  signature,  like 
a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky 
came  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many by  Napoleon  III.  The  failure  of 
Jay  Cooke  ushered  in  the  panic  of  1873, 
and  once  more  Duluth's  star  of  hope 
went  out  in  darkness.     City  and  citizens 


^J^SS^^ 


quette),  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  canal  and  dike.  Two  thirds  of  the 
population  went  away,  and  utter  stagna- 
tion succeeded  the  feverish  activity  of  the 
four  preceding  years.  There  were  some 
signs  of  returning  life  following  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
but  the  census  of  1880  found  a  popula- 
tion of  but  3,470.  In  1881,  however, 
coincident  with  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  Red  River  valley,  and  the  opening  of 
the  enlarged  Sault  canal,  began  the  re- 
markable growth  which,  from  such  small 
beginnings  and  in  so  short  a  time,  has 
produced  the  present  city  of  Duluth  with 
its  great  commercial  interests  and  a  pop- 
ulation little  if  any  short  of  60,000 
souls. 

The  Northwest  is  the  home  of  the 
famous  ''No.  i  Hard"  spring  wheat,  and 
Duluth  first  came  into  commercial  prom- 
inence as  a  wheat  market.  Receipts  of 
wheat,  which  were  but  556,783  bushels 
in  1880,  rose  to  19,558,586  in  1886,  and 
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to  41,430,362  in  1893.  Wheat  ship- 
ments reached  their  highest  point  in 
1892,  when  46,660,572  bushels  were  sent 
out.  Shipments  for  1893  were  nearly 
thirteen  million  bushels  less,  the  decrease 
being  due  partly  to  the  smaller  crop,  but 
mainly  to  the  development  of  the  milling 
industry,  the  mills  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  having  produced  2,087,793  barrels 
of  flour  last  year.  The  Duluth  Imperial 
mill  is  the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  world, 
having  a  daily  capacity  of  6,500  barrels. 
In  addition  to  the  flour  produced  locally, 
there  were  received  5,000,865  barrels 
from  mills  at  Minneapolis  and  other 
interior  points,  the  total  shipments  of 
flour  amounting  to  6,237,331  barrels. 
As  Duluth  has  an  advantage  of  fifteen 
cents  per  barrel  over  Minneapolis  in  the 
cost  of  producing  and  shipping  flour,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  at  the  head  of  the  lake  (including 
both  Duluth  and  Superior)  has  increased 
from  150  barrels  to  20,000  in  less  than 
five  years.  It  will  be  strange  if  Minne- 
apolis is  not  compelled  in  a  few  years  to 
take  second  place  as  a  milling  city.  The 
total  storage  capacity  of  the  elevators, 
exclusive    of  elevators     connected    with 


flour  mills,  is  25,950,000  bushels.  Some 
of  these  elevators  are  in  Superior,  but 
are  properly  included  in  the  Duluth 
elevator  capacity,  as  the  only  offices  of 
the  companies  are  in  the  Duluth  Board 
of  Trade,  and  all  grain  is  received  and 
shipped  under  Minnesota  state  inspec- 
tion. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  another 
of  the  principal  industries  of  Duluth,  and 
one  which  has  had  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment within  the  last  few  years.  There  are 
at  present  eight  mills  in  the  city  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  135,000,000  feet 
per  annum,  —  a  capacity  which  is  doubled 
when  the  mills  are  run  day  and  night,  as 
is  usual  in  the  busy  season.  One  of 
these  mills  is  among  the  largest  in  the 
country,  having  a  capacity  of  80,000,000 
feet  per  annum.  The  lumber  docks 
connected  with  it  are  2,500  feet  in  length, 
affording  room  for  the  storage  of  22,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber.  The  company  has 
a  logging  railroad  nearly  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  owns  450,000,000  feet  of 
standing  pine.  The  greatest  body  of 
white  pine  in  the  world  is  in  Northern 
Minnesota.  Great  forests  of  hard-wood 
timber  are  also  close  at  hand,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  which  has  already  begun,  in  the 
manufacture  of  refrigerators,  furniture, 
hard-wood  finish,  etc.  Numerous  plan- 
ing mills  and  sash,  door  and  blind  facto- 
ries make  use  of  the  pine,  and  both  pine 
and  hard  wood,  as  well  as  iron,  are  used 
by  a  large  concern  which  builds  railway 
cars.  Minnesota  produces  more  iron 
ore  than  Pennsylvania,  ranking  third  in 
the  United  States,  being  surpassed  only 
by  Michigan  and  Alabama.  All  this  iron 
ore  is  produced  in  St.  Louis  County, 
which  lacks  but  a  few  square  miles  of 
being  as  large  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  together,  and  contains  two  of  the 
greatest  iron  ranges  in  the  world,  the 
Vermilion  and  Mesaba.  Shipments  be- 
gan from  the  former  in  1884,  the  ship- 
ping port  being  Two  Harbors,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Duluth.  Up  to  the  close  of  1893  a 
total  of  6,106,876  tons  had  been  shipped 
from  this  range.  The  development  of  the 
Mesaba  range  is  entirely  the  work  of 
the  last  four  years.  The  development  of 
the  Vermilion  range  caused  the  building 
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of  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway. 
In  like  manner  the  Dukith,  Mesaba  and 
Northern  road  was  built  to  bring  out 
the  ores  of  the  Mesaba  range.  As  a 
part  of  its  terminal  facilities  in  Duluth, 
the  latter  road  has  built  the  greatest  ore 
dock  in  the  world.  It  has  384  pockets, 
having  a  combined  capacity  for  67,200 
tons  of  ore,  and  so  perfect  are  its  equip- 
ments that  a  2,000-ton  vessel  can  be 
loaded  in  thirty  minutes. 

The  railway  business  of  Duluth  is,  of 
course,  enormous.  The  marine  business 
is  on  a  still  greater  scale.  In  1880  the 
arrivals  and  departures  numbered  but 
530.  In  1893  the  arrivals  and  clearances 
for  the  head  of  the  lake  were  5,126,  of 
which  3,302  are  credited  to  Duluth  and 
its  subport  of  Two  Harbors.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  increase  in  the  average 
tonnage  of  the  vessels,  which  was  but  600 
tons  in  1880,  and  1,161  tons  in  1893. 

Single  vessels  have  left  the  harbor  of 
Duluth     carrying    more     than     136,000 
bushels    of  grain,    and    there    are    many 
vessels  in  the   Duluth  trade    which    can 
carry  2,500  gross   tons  or  over,  on    the 
present  depth  of  water.     Work  is  now 
in   progress    which,    by    the    spring   of 
1896,  will   give   channels   nowhere    less 
than  twenty  feet  in 
depth  between  Du- 
luth and  Buffalo,  and 
there  are  vessels  now 
afloat   on  the   lakes 
which  will   then  be 
able  to  carry  cargoes 
of  nearly  5,000  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  entering 
and  clearing  at  Du- 
luth, in    1893,    was 
3.833,149,    this   fig- 
ure including  the 
iron  ore  handled  at 
Two  Harbors.     It  is 
a   surprise    to    most 
persons  to  learn  that 

the  average  speed  of  the  modern  steam- 
ships on  the  lakes  is  almost  double 
the  average  speed  of  freight  trains. 
During  1893  the  steamer  "  North  Star" 
made  the  round  trip  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  between  Duluth  and 
Buffalo  in    seven    days   four   hours   and 


thirty  minutes ;  and  the  new  passenger 
steamers  of  the  Great  Northern  Line, 
which  will  go  into  commission  in  June 
next,  are  built  under  a  guarantee  that 
their  average  speed  shall  exceed  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  Duluth  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  "  whale-back,"  and  during 
the  past  season  there  were  two '' trains  " 
of  whale- backs  afloat  at  one  time,  the 
combined  cargoes  of  which  were  over 
27,000  tons. 

The  volume  of  east-bound  freight  be- 
ing practically  twice  as  great  as  the  west- 
bound, return  cargoes  are  in  great  demand. 
Hence,  coal  is  brought  from  Buffalo  at  a 
very  small  cost.  The  average  freight  rate 
for  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  is 
only  about  thirty  cents  per  ton.  Many 
thousands  of  tons  have  been  delivered 
at  a  cost  of  only  ten  cents  per  ton,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  often  brought  without  any 
charge  as  ballast.  There  are  six  large 
coal  docks  with  a  present  storage  capa- 
city of  about  six  hundred  thousand  tons. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  vessel  loaded 
with  two  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  arrive 


LOGGING. 

in  the  early  morning  and  depart  the  same 
evening  carrying  ninety  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  the  average  speed  in  loading 
vessels  with  grain  being  one  thousand 
bushels  per  minute. 

Duluth  is  thought  by  some  to  be  un- 
favorably situated.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
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writer  it  possesses  a  location  which  is 
little  short  of  ideal.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  three  singular  penin- 
sulas and  the  bays  which  they  enclose. 
About  midway  between  Minnesota  and 
Rice's  Points,  a  rocky  promontory  or 
shoulder  of  the  hill  comes  boldly  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  To  the  east  of  this 
point  of  rocks  the  hillside  becomes  con- 
tinually less  steep,  until  the  summit  is 
reached  by  a  long,  gentle  slope  from  the 
water's  edge.  West  of  the  point  of  rocks, 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  exactness,  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land, recedes  more  sharply  from  the 
shore,  leaving  a  wide  space  of  absolutely 
level  land    between   the    water   and    the 


by  this  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  at 
the  enormous  cost  of  any  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  In  Duluth  the 
railways  naturally  stay  close  to  the  water 
front,  and  at  the  few  points  where  it  is 
necessary  for  streets  to  cross  the  tracks  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary viaducts.  The  area  of  practically 
level  land  in  Duluth  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  Manhattan  Island, 
on  which  New  York  City  is  built.  In  so 
far,  then,  as  level  land  is  necessary  for 
business,  Duluth  has  sufficient  to  answer 
all  needs  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
business,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  all  of 
life.  The  slope  of  the  hill  gives  perfect 
natural  drainage,  and  its  elevation  gives 
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bluffs.  The  lay  of  the  land  has  here  pro- 
duced naturally  that  separation  of  the 
city  into  districts  which  long  experience 
has  proved  so  advantageous,  and  which 
has  often  been  obtained  elsewhere  only 
at  enormous  cost.  The  great  stretch  of 
level  land  extending  up  the  river  for  ten 
miles  or  more,  supplemented  as  it  is  by 
a  dock  line  which  in  many  places  lies 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet 
from  the  shore,  fixes  absolutely  the  loca- 
tion of  the  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Some  four  hundred  lives  are  sacrificed 
annually  in  Chicago  on  the  grade  cross- 
ings of  streets  and  railways.  Railway  offi- 
cers and  city  authorities  alike  are  appalled 


not  only  plenty  of  pure  air  and  sunlight, 
but  places  before  the  windows  of  every 
home  a  panoramic  view  of  lake  and  bay 
and  curving  point,  which  is  ever  chang- 
ing and  always  beautiful.  The  lines  of 
electric  railway,  of  which  the  city  has 
more  than  forty  miles,  find  no  difficulty 
in  surmounting  the  grades,  a  few  blocks 
in  either  direction  from  the  point  of 
rocks,  while  a  cable  incline,  similar  to 
those  in  Pittsburgh,  and  furnished  with 
machinery  capable  of  carrying  heavily 
loaded  teams  up  and  down,  climbs 
boldly  to  the  hilltop  near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  being  carried  above  all  the 
streets  it  crosses  on  a  continuous  viaduct 
of  steel.     Six  miles  to  the  westward,  in 
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West  Duluth,  another  cable  incline  sur- 
mounts the  hill,  but  the  rails  are  laid  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Duluth  will  be  not  only  a  great  and 
prosperous  city,  but  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  the  world ;  and  the 
foundation   has  already  been   laid  for  a 


r- 
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system   of  parks   and    drives,   in   which 
nature  has    furnished    free  what    the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  could  not  procure. 
Up   on    the  hillside,  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  present  water  level,  is  an 
ancient  beach  of   the  lake.     Along   this 
ancient  beach  a  roadway  has  been  built, 
known  as  the  I'errace  Drive, — 
\     a  drive  which  travellers  say  has 
i     no  superior  anywhere,  and  but 
one  equal,  the  famous  Cornice 
drive  along  the   shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.       Winding    in 
^  •^t^,       and  out  with  the  varying  slope 
^W     of  the   hillside,  the   ever-chan- 
■%i1       ging  view  of   the    broad,   blue 
4^1     lake,  the  quiet  bay,  as  beautiful 


l«is.^' 


BITS   HERE  AND   THERE   IN 
DULUTH. 

1.  IN  THE   MANUFACTURING   DISTRICT. 

2.  TORREY   BUILDING. 

3.  IN  THE  WHOLESALE   DISTRICT. 

4.  THE    LARGEST    FLOUR    MILL    IN    THE 
WORLD. 

c.     THE  SAWMILL. 
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as  that  of  Naples,  the  sweeping  curve  of 
Minnesota  Point,  the  winding  river  with 
its  wooded  islands,  and  all  the  bustling 
life  of  the  cities  on  either  shore,  is  worth 
coming  far  to  see.  One  feature  of  Glen- 
wood  Park,  which  lies  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  eight  miles  of  driveway  already 
improved,  and  which  contains  147  acres, 
is  a  gorge,  deeper,  wilder  and  grander 
than  Watkins  Glen,  containing  a  lovely 
waterfall  nearly  130  feet  in  height. 
Every  stream  that  comes  down  from  the 
highlands  to  the  lake  is  a  continuous 
succession  of  cascades  and  waterfalls,  and 
all  the  principal  streams  within  the  city 
limits  have  been  included  in  the  park 
system. 

It  is  strange  that  the  tide  of  summer 
travel  has  not  turned  Duluthward  more 
strongly  than  it  has.  Picturesque 
excursions  by    land    or  water    await   the 


IN   THE 
HARBOR. 


tourist  on  every  side.  The  surrounding 
country  is  a  paradise  for  the  angler  and 
the  sportsman.  Every  stream  that  enters 
the   lake   is  full  of  brook   trout,  and   all 


the  smaller  lakes  scattered  by  thousands 
over  Northern  Minnesota  abound  in  bass 
and  pike  and  pickerel  and  other  varieties 
of  the  finny  tribe.  A  ride  of  an  hour 
or  two  by  rail  will  bring  the  sportsman 
to  a  country  where  bear  and  deer  are 
plentiful,  and  the  haunts  of  the  elk  and 
moose  and  caribou  lie  but  a  little  farther 
on.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  convince 
the  people  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  that 
the  winter  is  more  enjoyable  in  Minnesota 
than  it  is  along  the  banks  of  the  James, 
although  there  are  those  who  have  tried 
both  places  and  can  testify  to  the  fact ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
summer.  The  highest  temperature  ever 
known  in  Duluth  was  only  99°.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  month  of 
August  is  65°,  and  the  nights  are  usually 
cool  enough  to  make  a  blanket  desirable 
for  covering.  For  the  weather  during 
a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  there  is  no 
apology  to  be  made  ;  but  nothing  more 
delightful  can  be  imagined  than  the 
crisp,  clear  nights  and  hazy  days  of  fall. 
Health  is  surely  a  good  test  of  climate, 
and  Duluth  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities 
in  the  country.  The  annual  death 
<^  rate  is  but  10.7  ;   the  birth  rate, 

on  the  other  hand,  21. 

The  fact  that  they  have  more 
than  sixty  churches  and  the  finest 
high  school  building  in  the  United 
States  speaks  volumes  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Duluth.     Gathered  as  they 
are  from  many  lands,  they  are  a  religious 
people,  a  moral,  law-abiding  people,  and 
they  believe  to  the  uttermost  in  the  pub- 
lic school.     The    development   in  school. 
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matters  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  things  have  moved. 
In  1879  the  propositioii  to  issue  ^10,000 
in  bonds  with  which  to  build  a  single  de- 
cent schoolhouse  was  defeated  by  a  deci- 
sive majority.  Ten  years  later  the  Board 
of  Education  called  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  place  together,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  tear  down  a  building  which 
had  cost  ^40,000  only  eight  years  before, 
but  which  was  unsatisfactory,  and  erect 
in  its  place  the  magnificent  Central  High 
School,  an  illustration  of  which  appears 
herewith,  and  which  has  cost  ^405,000, 
exclusive  of  the  real  estate. 

The  number  of  school  buildings  in  use 
and  under  construction  is  thirty.  An 
average  of  fifty  rooms  per  year  has  been 
added  for  three  years  past,  and  still  the 
accommodations  are  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  value  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  independent  school  dis- 
trict of  Duluth  is  $1,500,000.  The 
system  of  instruction  is  in  keeping  with 
the  buildings  which  have  been  provided. 
It  includes  all  the  best  methods,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  a  finely  equipped  Man- 
ual Training  Department  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  Normal  Training  School  where 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  are  fitted 
to  become  instructors  therein. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  33,115  in  Duluth;  and  lest  any 
one  should  think  that  the  claim  of  a  pres- 
ent population  of  60,000  is  beyond  reason, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  enrolment  of 
school  children,  which  was  but  3,197  in 
1890,  is  now  more  than  6,900.  A  large 
portion  of  this  growth  has  arisen  from  the 
annexation  of  adjacent  territory.  West 
Duluth,  which  six  years  ago  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  stumps  and  under-brush,  where 
there  is  now  a  population  of  more  than 
8,000,  and  Lakeside,  a  residence  suburb 
on  the  lake  shore,  endeavored  three 
years  ago  to  secure  city  charters.  This 
precipitated  a  lively  legislative  battle,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  passing  of  an 
act  setting  the  time  when  all  the  munici- 
palities on  the  Minnesota  shore  should 
become  parts  of  one  city.  West  Duluth 
became  a  portion  of  the  city,  Jan.  r, 
1894;  Lakeside  came  in  a  year  earlier; 
and  on  Jan.  i,  1895,  New  Duluth  and  his- 
toric Fond  du  Lac  will  also  come    into 


the  corporate  limits,  which  will  then  be 
twenty-one  miles  in  length  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  three  and  one  half  miles. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  private  and  parochial  insti- 
tutions. Supplementary  to  all  these  is  a 
well-selected  Public  Library  of  15,000 
volumes.  The  social  side  of  life  is  not 
neglected,  and  there  are  many  commodi- 
ous and  beautiful  homes.  The  Kitchi 
Gammi  and  Duluth  Clubs  are  comfort- 
ably housed  in  quarters  especially  pre- 
pared for  their  use  ;  while  the  list  of  other 
social,  musical,  literary  and  scientific 
organizations  which  this  young  city  of  the 
Northwest  can  already  boast  of  is  too 
long  for  separate  mention.  There  are 
both  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  the  former  in  a 
building  of  its  own,  having  parlors,  read- 
ing-rooms and  an  assembly  hall,  besides 
a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Charitable 
work  is  well  organized,  the  various  socie- 
ties finding  a  common  centre  in  the 
Associated  Charities,  with  a  trained  sec- 
retary at  its  head.  The  Board  of  Trade 
has  occupied  a  structure  built  for  its  use 
in  1885,  until  driven  out  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  fire.  Plans  are  already  drawn  for  a 
much  larger  and  handsomer  structure, 
with  which  the  burned  one  will  be  re- 
placed. In  addition  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  is  a  Jobbers'  Union,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
and  Mining  Exchange. 

Who  shall  set  the  limits  to  the  further 
growth  which  the  future  shall  bring? 
Duluth  is  the  farthest  point  inland  which 
the  steamship  can  reach  ;  and  so  long  as 
it  remains  true  that  transportation  by 
water  costs  but  one  tenth  as  much  as 
transportation  by  rail,  traffic  will  continue 
to  flow  to  the  nearest  point  on  navigable 
water.  More  than  three  fifths  of  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  lies 
nearer  to  Duluth  than  to  Chicago ;  Den- 
ver is  nearer  by  more  than  125  miles. 
And  unless,  indeed,  a  route  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay  should  prove  to  be  commer- 
cially practicable,  not  only  the  American 
Northwest,  but  also  the  still  greater  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  the  possibinties  of  which 
are  scarcely  dreamed  of  as  yet,  will  find 
Duluth  for  all  time  the  nearest  point  at 
which    the    steamship    can   be   reached. 
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Thirty  years  ago  Chicago  had  less  popu- 
lation than  Duluth  has  to-day.  The  ter- 
ritory naturally  tributary  to  Duluth  is 
vastly  greater  in  extent  and  richer  in 
resources  than  that  which  belongs  to  the 
city  on  Lake  Michigan.     Like  causes  will 


doubtless  continue  to  produce  like  effects 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past ;  and  unless 
all  the  lessons  of  history  shall  be  set  at 
naught,  a  city  greater  than  Chicago  shall 
one  day  stand  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior. 


THE  GRAVE  IN  BRENT  HOLLOW. 

A  MEMORIAL  DAY  STORY. 

By  Pauline  Wesley. 


MISS  EMILY  CRABTREE  was 
running  a  carpet-sweeper  over 
her  best  tapestry  Brussels  when 
the  new  minister's  wife  hurried  up  the 
garden  path  and  gave  a  couple  of  twists 
to  an  old-fashioned  bell- handle.  It  was 
a  Friday  morning;  the  tall  clock  in  the 
hall  had  just  sounded  ten,  — an  hour 
that  found  most  of  the  women  in  Peters- 
ville  flushed  with  domestic  zeal ;  but  the 
Rev.  Hiram  Taintor's  better  half  was 
usually  absorbed  by  an  individual  and 
wholly  irrelevant  list  of  pursuits.  It  was 
a  fact  peculiar  to  Petersville  that  for 
some  years  past  its  ministers'  wives  had 
been  either  too  domestic  or  not  domes- 
tic enough  ;  and  Mrs.  Taintor  was  easily 
placed  in  her  proper  category. 

Emily  Crabtree's  head  had  hidden  its 
gray  identity  in  the  folds  of  a  green  veil, 
—  an  unnecessary  precaution  so  far  as 
dust  was  concerned.  Quite  an  imposing 
array  of  spindle-legged  furniture  stood  in 
confusion  at  the  lower  end  of  the  parlor. 
The  moment  was  a  turbulent  one  for 
social  advantages,  though  the  place 
seemed  sweet  and  clean  with  all  the  sub- 
tle suggestiveness  of  spring.  There  was 
a  delicate  perfume  of  lilacs  indoors  as 
well  as  out.  Soft  May  breezes  fluttered  in 
at  the  open  windows  and  stirred  the  tarla- 
tan that  covered  the  gilt  frames  of  par- 
tially faded  family  portraits. 

While  Emily  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion in  the  middle  of  the  room,  struggling 
to  disentangle  the  green  veil,  Mrs.  Taintor 
stepped   to  the  front  of  the  house   and 


looked  through  the  window.  A  vine  out- 
side formed  a  border  for  the  woman's 
plump,  rosy  face,  and  she  wore  a  bonnet 
surmounted  by  little  nodding  sprays  of  red 
velvet  cherries. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  !"  she  said,  smihng. 
"  I  was  sure  you  must  be  somewhere 
'round.  I'm  runnin'  by  on  my  way  to 
the  library,  an'  I  can't  stop  a  minute. 
Oh,  don't  open  the  door  !  I  can  do  my 
errand  here  just  as  well.  Go  right  on 
sweepin'." 

Miss  Crabtree's  countenance,  stern 
with  dismay,  faced  the  window  almost 
wildly.  Mrs.  Taintor  might  as  well  have 
urged  her  to  go  on  singing.  One  end  of 
the  headgear  streamed  over  her  shoulder, 
while  the  other  clung  viciously,  rumpling 
her  hair.  She  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
severe  in  outline.  There  was  always  a 
grim  tightness  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

The  caller  continued  to  smile,  somehow 
disclosing  a  few  extra  dimples.  "  I'm  so 
glad  you're  able  to  be  'round,"  she  said. 
"  We  were  reel  anxious  'bout  your  throat 
at  last  sewin'  circle.  As  I  tell  Mr.  Taintor, 
this  village  ain't  big  enough  to  let  a  single 
one  of  its  workers  be  sick  in  any  peace. 
Why,  I've  just  come  from  Mr.  Timothy 
Hilton's,  an'  sick's  he  is,  he's  worryin' 
'bout  flowers  for  Memorial  Day  !  he  feels 
such  a  responsibility,  bein'  the  last  of  the 
Volunteers.  Mr.  Taintor  says  he's  failed 
terribly,  an'  Mrs.  Hilton  says  he'll  never 
be  no  more  able  to  do  the  decoratin'  than 
a  baby ;    but  he  wants  you  to  save  your 
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lilacs  just  as  usual,  so  I  said  I'd  tell  you. 
An'  I  came  to  see  'f  you'd  take  my  place 
at  the  next  meetin'  of  the  Ladies'  Benev- 
olent Society.  I'm  goin'  out  o'  town  — 
to  the  convention,  you  know  —  an'  I  want 
'em  to  have  a  first-rate  meetin' ;  they're 
trying  to  pack  a  box  for  Burmah,  an'  I 
want  'em  to  go  right  ahead  an'  do  it.  I 
don't  want  the  work  to  lag  just  'cause  /';// 
away." 

Mrs.  Taintor  had  been  reared  in  a 
neighboring  country,  and  she  was  en- 
abled, through  constant  practice,  to  give 
the  vernacular  speech  a  certain  adroit- 
ness really  worthy  of  note  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint. 

Emily  Crabtree  paused  midway  be- 
tween the  door  and  window,  a  faint  un- 
reasoning anger  coursing  through  her 
veins.  She  had  lived  alone  so  long  that 
the  slightest  discomfiture  served  to  upset 
her  mental  equilibrium.  Some  sort  of 
reply  seemed  to  be  necessary,  so  she  sum- 
moned one.  "  I  know  it,"  she  murmured 
vaguely. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Taintor  raised  herself  on 
tiptoe  with  pretty  eagerness.  "  Now  I 
want  you  to  promise  out  an'  out  that 
you'll  go  if  you're  able  to  crawl,''  she  en- 
treated. "  I  want  some  one  that  I  can 
depend  on  if  half  the  village  goes  to  con- 
vention, an'  the  other  half's  down  with 
malaria." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  A  sudden 
fear  lest  the  refusal  which  she  was  tempted 
to  hurl  might  uncover  the  weakness  of 
irritation,  darted  through  Emily's  mind. 
"I'll  calc'late  to  go  if  I'm  able,"  she  an- 
swered leisurely.  A  few  minutes  later 
she  recovered  balance  sufficiently  to 
thrust  her  dishevelled  head  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  call  down  the  path  after  Mrs. 
Taintor's  retreating  form.  "  Where's  it 
goin'  to  meet?"  she  cried  in  a  shrill  tone. 

The  minister's  wife  came  stepping  back 
to  the  house,  each  separate  cherry  tremu- 
lous in  the  wind  ;  she  had  only  recently 
arrived  in  Petersville,  and  she  was  as  art- 
less and  unsuspecting  as  one  of  Miss  Crab- 
tree's  little  bantam  hens.  "  Well  'f  I  ever  ! 
goin'  off  without  tellin',  when  half  why  I 
want  it  a  special  meetin'  is  because  it's 
one  side  an'  a  little  out  o'  the  village  ! 
I'll  hurry  away  without  my  head  some  day. 
It's  to  be  at  Miss  Deborah  Griggs's," 


Emily's  face  blanched ;  she  drew  a 
sharp  breath  as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Taintor 
searchingly,  with  a  strained  earnestness  in 
her  gaze.  Presently  she  drew  her  head 
into  the  room,  and  when  she  finally  man- 
aged to  speak,  her  tone  was  one  of  min- 
gled hauteur  and  questioning  reproof. 
"Didn't  you  know,"  she  began  slowly, 
"  that  I  haven't  set  my  foot  in  Deborah 
Griggs's  house  since  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War?" 

Mrs.  Taintor  quailed  appropriately. 
"  Why,  mercy,  no  !  no  indeed.  Oh, 
dearn\&  !  I —  You  don't  mean  it.  Miss 
Crabtree  !  " 

"I  can't  go  one  step,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  so  you  may's  well  understand  it  first  as 
last." 

Rev.  Mr.  Taintor's  helpmate  wavered 
between  duty's  harsh  demands  and  the 
seductive  alternative  of  retreat.  "  Well, 
I  don't  know  'bout  harboring  wrath  all 
these  years,"  she  remarked  at  last,  her 
official  capacity  instinctively  leading,  after 
the  first  shock.  "  It's  forgive  us  our 
debts  's   we  — " 

But  the  brave  little  sally  was  never 
ended,  for  Miss  Crabtree's  voice  now 
drifted  out  of  the  window  rather  brokenly. 
"  Mis' Taintor,"  it  said,  "I'm  risen'  fifty 
years  of  age,  an'  I  guess  I  can  'tend  to 
my  own  debts.  If  I  go  straight  along 
in  the  paths  of  my  duty,  I'll  risk  Deborah 
Griggs  keepin'  me  out  o'  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  In  the  instant  hush  which 
followed,  a  martin  dived  from  his  perch 
among  the  eaves  to  an  adjacent  elm, 
rustling  a  spray  of  tender  leaves.  The 
heart  of  the  last  speaker  was  beating  ner- 
vously; she  felt  a  strange  alarm  at  her 
own  words. 

"WeU,  that's  so  :  I'd  do  my  duty,  any- 
way," Mrs.  Taintor  responded  ;  and  then, 
with  a  flash  of  something  like  inspiration, 
she  added  a  bold  stroke  :  "  I'd  do  my 
duty,"  she  repeated,  "  an'  I'd  keep  my 
promises  every  time ;  it's  the  safest  way, 
considerin'  how  you  feel.  If  I'd  prom- 
ised to  go  to  Benevolent  Society,  an'  I 
knew  I'd  been  nursin'  a  grudge  for  years 
an'  years,  I'd  go  ahead  an'  keep  my  prom- 
ise in  the  face  of  everything.    I'd  have  to." 

A  great  thrill  swept  over  Emily  Crab- 
tree, sifting  latent  energies  from  every 
corner  of  her  being,  until   they  seemed 
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suddenly  to  rush  together  in  a  new  re- 
soh-e.  She  leaned  forward  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Taintor,  but  a  cluster  of  crimson 
spheres  was  dancing  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  front  fence,  while  the  owner 
flitted  away  on  her  trip  to  the  library. 

Emily  watched  the  bonnet  breathlessly 
until  it  had  disappeared ;  then  she  fin- 
ished her  sweeping,  and  slowly  dusted  all 
the  pieces  of  furniture,  wheeling  them 
still  more  slowly,  one  by  one,  into  their 
places.  The  lilac-bush  nearest  the  win- 
dows wafted  whiffs  of  fragrance  over  the 
room ;  wherever  she  moved  its  sweet 
breath  followed  her,  blending  allusions  to 
Memorial  Day  with  the  feverish,  anxious 
thoughts  of  Deborah  Griggs,  which  never 
left  her  brain.  After  a  while  she  went 
over  and  closed  the  windows,  hoping  to 
shut  out  the  odor,  because  she  seemed  to 
be  standing  again  on  the  station  platform, 
beside  Deborah  Griggs's  girlish  figure, 
while  they  watched  together,  with  misty 
eyes,  the  departure  of  the  Petersville  Vol- 
unteers. Deborah  had  worn  a  white 
dress  sprigged  with  blue  :  she  had  not 
forgotten  the  gown  any  more  than  she 
had  forgotten  just  how  high  one  pair  of 
sturdy  shoulders  had  towered  above  the 
others.  The  girls  had  all  walked  home 
together  afterward,  and  she  remembered 
that  Deborah  had  wept  and  that  she  had  put 
her  arms  around  her.  It  was  thirty  years 
removed,  but  she  remembered  everything. 
"If  I  go  to  her  house  to  Society,"  she 
said  to  herself  in  a  sudden  panic,  "  I'll 
have  to  speak  to  her ;  I  can't  pretend 
to  be  talkin'  to  somebody  else.  I'll  have 
to  say,  '  Good  afternoon.'  " 

This  intractable  strife  between  the  past 
and  future  waged  continually  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  day ;  yet  there  was  a 
kind  of  exhilaration  in  the  thought  of  do- 
ing penance  in  order  to  be  secured  from 
blame  in  one  particular  line.  Toward 
evening  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and 
walked  up  the  street  to  make  inquiries  at 
Timothy  Hilton's  door.  Mrs.  Hilton's 
sister  came  out  on  the  stoop  with  a  scared 
face.  "  He  ain't  no  better,"  she  said. 
"  He's  been  growin'  weaker  all  the  after- 
noon, an'  he's  made  his  fever  worse 
thinkin'  about  the  decoratin'.  I  told  him 
some  one  else  'd  'tend  to  the  graves  if  he 
couldn't  go ;  an'  I  guess  they'll  have  to  ; 


I  guess  the  last  of  the  Volunteers  is  pretty 
near  through." 

Miss  Crabtree  opened  her  thin  lips  and 
endeavored  to  speak,  but  her  voice  failed 
her.  Once  more  the  little  scene  at  the 
station  rose  before  her  vision,  and  brought 
her  an  overpowering  sense  of  loneliness. 
"When  he's  conscious,"  she  stammered, 
"  tell  him  my  bushes  are  full  of  lilies,  an' 
I'm  savin'  'em  for  him."  She  turned 
abruptly  about  and  walked  home  slowly, 
with  stately  carriage,  her  head  held 
erect ;  but  all  the  way  she  was  counting 
over  in  her  mind  the  small  American 
flags  in  the  burial  ground  on  the  hill. 
One  of  these  tiny  banners  always  de- 
tached itself  from  the  rest  and  stood 
out  separately  in  her  mind ;  it  floated 
above  "  Joe  Veader's  grave  "  on  the 
eastern  slope,  in  a  spot  so  darkly  flanked 
by  evergreens  that  it  had  won  a  name  of 
its  own.  She  knew  this  grave  in  Brent 
Hollow  would  never  receive  a  flower  if 
it  were  robbed  of  Timothy  Hilton's  yearly 
offering;  and  another  old  resentment 
against  Deborah  Griggs  was  quickened 
in  intensity. 

When  she  reached  the  seclusion  of  her 
quiet  kitchen,  she  spoke  aloud  to  a  huge 
tiger  kitten  on  the  hearth.  "  Why  don't 
she  'tend  to  it  as  it  should  be  'tended, 
now  his  folks  are  dead,  if  she  had  an 
understandin'  with  him?  It's  shameful ! 
She  never  goes  near  it;  she's  never  put 
a  single  blossom  on  it.  I  —  /  can't  —  " 
The  presumption  of  the  thought  forced 
her  voice  to  break  into  a  sob,  and 
the  kitten  made  an  effective  response 
by  crossing  over  to  where  his  mistress 
sat  in  ah  the  solemn  regalia  of  her  bon- 
net and  gloves,  and  purring  soothingly 
against  her  feet. 

The  last  of  the  week  brought  gentle 
rains,  and  short  intervals  of  summer-like 
sunshine,  with  balmy  winds  saturated  by 
a  delicious  smell,  half  of  damp  clay  and 
half  of  rapidly  budding  flowers.  On 
Tuesday  morning  —  the  day  when  the 
ladies  of  the  Benevolent  Society  were  to 
meet  with  Deborah  Griggs  —  the  leaves 
on  the  elm  in  front  of  the  Crabtree 
homestead  wore  that  palest  of  emerald 
tint,  from  behind  which  interspersing 
flecks  of  radiant  sky  appear  mysteriously 
blue,     Emily  spent  the  entire  morning  in 
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making  a  loaf  of  currant  cake.  Peters- 
ville  etiquette  required  that  an  assembly 
in  behalf  of  missions  should  end  as  an 
interior  picnic,  all  differences  of  opinion 
which  the  participants  held  concerning 
respective  merits  of  home  and  foreign 
work  being  swallowed  up  in  the  pleasant 
process  of  sampling  one  another's  cook- 
ery. The  shrinking  at  the  core  of  Miss 
Crabtree's  heart  made  her  weak  and  rest- 
less. She  wondered  if  she  would  ever 
have  strength  to  carry  her  plate  of  cake 
along  the  box-bordered  path  that  led  to 
Deborah  Griggs's  front  door.  She  had 
fervently  hoped  that  her  larynx  might 
succumb  to  the  dampness;  but  by  fre- 
quent tests  aimed  at  the  tiger  kitten,  she 
found  an  unusually  high-keyed  clearness 
in  her  voice,  the  sound  of  which  often 
gave  her  a  nervous  start.  Up-stairs  on 
the  spare-room  bed  had  been  spread  her 
second-best  gown,  with  various  other  ac- 
cessories ;  in  idle  minutes  she  hovered 
above  these  vapid  effigies  of  her  animate 
self,  or  stood  wearily  inert  on  the  kitchen's 
sanded  floor,  where  her  still  form  was  re- 
flected in  the  poHshed  tins  and  crockery, 
which,  like  so  many  little  oval  mirrors, 
brightened  surrounding  shelves. 

By  noon  the  sky  clouded  over  again, 
and  the  little  town's  main  street  took  on 
a  somewhat  lonely  look,  so  many  of  its 
parishioners  had  left  "for  convention." 
Emily,  ingulfed  by  her  own  misery,  had 
never  dreamed  how  large  an  exodus  was 
taking  place.  She  waited  until  fifteen 
minutes  past  two  before  she  started  out, 
weighted  down  by  the  currant  cake,  an 
umbrella  and  a  satin  bag  containing  a 
large  variety  of  worsted  work.  In  clos- 
ing her  gate  she  glanced  over  her  shoul- 
der at  the  hlac-bushes.  They  were  great 
moist  breathing  masses  of  white  and 
lavender  plumes.  The  fleetness  of  life's 
httle  drama,  and  the  pathetic  hush  which 
inevitably  succeeds  all  strife,  spoke  to 
Emily  Crabtree  from  the  heart  of  their 
bloom. 

"  I'm  glad  to-morrow's  Memorial 
Day,"  she  thought,  moving  grimly  on, 
"  they  wouldn't  'ave  been  in  prime  much 
longer'n  to-morrow." 

At  the  same  moment,  alone  in  her 
best  room,  sat  Miss  Deborah  Griggs,  feel- 
ing the  least  bit  chagrined  and  consider- 


ably disappointed  over  the  tardiness  of 
her  guests.  She  knew  a  large  majority 
of  ladies  had  decided  to  follow  the  Peters- 
ville  "delegation"  ;  but  she  did  not  know 
that  various  spring  ailments  had  kept  the 
weaker  minority  at  home  ;  nor  was  she 
aware  that  a  few  more  fortunate  dames, 
who  might  have  put  in  an  appearance, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  P2mily  Crab- 
tree  gravely  moving  along  in  the  path  of 
her  duty,  had  discreetly  concluded  to 
remain  away,  although  the  preparations 
for  an  appropriate  welcome  awaited  ex- 
amination. ICverything  in  the  Griggs 
house  seemed  to  demand  the  respect 
which  age  habitually  inspires.  The 
wreaths  of  roses  on  the  chairs  and  otto- 
mans, Deborah's  mother  had  embroidered 
fifty-seven  years  ago.  The  tidies  were 
of  more  recent  date,  and  they  were  all 
duplicates  of  those  in  Emily  Crabtree's 
parlor,  —  relics  of  days  when  two  pairs  of 
youthful  hands  had  labored  side  by  side 
in  peaceful  unison. 

Deborah  was  dressed  in  a  new  plum- 
colored  cashmere,  and  she  seldom  stirred 
for  fear  of  creasing  its  folds.  Her  figure 
was  rounder  than  Emily's,  and  far  more 
supple  in  its  movements ;  one  elongated 
dimple  at  the  cleft  of  her  chin  relieved 
the  determined,  careworn  look  which 
time  had  fastened  about  her  keen  dark 
eyes  and  stamped  in  furrows  on  her 
brow.  She  was  seated  near  a  window, 
and  she  saw  Emily  Crabtree  open 
the  gate  and  advance  firmly  over  the 
gravel  in  the  direction  of  her  pillared 
portico.  The  sight  of  the  straight,  sHm 
figure  gave  her  a  shock  that  left  her 
quivering  in  every  nerve.  Before  she 
was  able  to  rise  to  her  feet,  the  brass 
knocker  slipped  from  the  visitor's  tremu- 
lous clutch  and  fell  against  the  door  with 
a  revivifying  thud. 

Thrilled  by  a  fierce  excitement,  Debo- 
rah Griggs  walked  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  One  speechless  moment  the  two 
women  gazed  breathlessly  into  one  an- 
other's eyes,  then  Emily  ended  the  si- 
lence.    "  Good  afternoon,"  she  said. 

Something  in  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
somehow  savored  of  a  righteous  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  missions  ;  had  it  not  been 
for  this  stray  explanation,  Deborahs' 
slow  response  might  have    proved  more 
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inaudible ;  but  she  reached  out,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  and  took  the  currant  cake, 
motioning  Emily  toward  the  stairs  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand.  "  The  front  chamber," 
she  uttered  faintly. 

In  the  little  dormer-windowed  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  a  swarm  of 
memories  rushed  on  Emily  Crabtree.  The 
upper  room  was  wonderfully  still ;  she 
was  reminded  of  her  own,  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  it  came  to  her  with  a  pang, 
that  the  stillness  of  both  was  the  still- 
ness of  desolation  wrought  by  years  of 
bereavement.  The  larger  chamber  across 
the  hall  had  belonged  to  Deborah's 
mother;  beyond  its  open  door  Emily 
could  see  the  bed's  unwrinkled  whiteness. 
She  recollected  how  Deborah's  younger 
sister  —  with  a  cloud  of  sunny  hair  about 
her  head  —  had  once  come  smiling  down 
the  passage  to  extend  a  greeting.  On 
the  mahogany  chiffonier  between  the 
windows  stood  a  small,  old-fashioned 
photograph  of  a  tall  young  man  in  regi- 
mentals ;  a  similar  one,  carefully  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  was  hidden  away  in  Emily's 
bureau  drawer ;  she  stared  at  it  curiously, 
conflicting  emotions  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness rife  within  her  breast. 

A  mist  seemed  to  be  gathering  in  the 
front  chamber,  and  it  also  encircled 
Emily's  descent  to  the  lower  floor,  modi- 
fying impressions,  until  she  found  herself 
on  a  haircloth  sofa  at  one  side  of  the 
parlor,  with  Deborah  Griggs  seated  di- 
rectly opposite. 

An  awkward  muteness  ensued.  "  I 
guess  there  ain't  any  one  else  coming," 
Deborah  ventured  at  last,  a  sense  of  des- 
peration taking  the  place  of  hopeless 
certainty. 

The  wretched  truth  burst  upon  the 
other  woman  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
thunderbolt,  yet  she  faced  its  issue  al- 
most gallantly, — as  a  soldier  faces  his 
enemy.  "Well,"  she  returned,  locking 
her  hands  upon  her  lap,  "  there's  consid- 
erable sickness  'round,  an'  folks  are  feelin' 
weakly.  The  spring  o'  the  year  don't 
seem  to  be  very  healthy  nowadays.  Mis' 
Taintor  said  a  box  had  got  to  be  packed, 
so  I  s'pose  we  might's  weU  go  ahead  an' 
pack  it." 

No  sociological  tenet  is  able  to  deter- 
mine what  the  result  would  have  been  in 


a  given  case,  had  other  conditions  arisen ; 
and  the  doubtful  deductions  sometimes 
stretch  away  into  tempting  sequence, 
eluding  one's  grasp  like  mythical  rain- 
bow gold. 

A  sound  of  wheels  coming  slowly  up 
the  roadway  back  of  the  house  grated  on 
the  air,  striking  an  unexpected  echo  to 
Emily's  little  speech.  Both  of  the  women 
caught  their  breaths  to  listen,  and  Debo- 
rah leaned  forward  and  flung  open  the 
window.  "  That's  the  doctor  goin'  back," 
she  remarked ;  "  he  came  over  from  Dol- 
ton  half  an  hour  ago.  I'll  bet  anything, 
Timothy  Hilton's  worse."  She  sat  rigidly 
alert  while  Emily  waited  too,  without 
moving  a  muscle.  The  mud-bespattered 
gig  crept  into  view  around  the  corner, 
pausing  in  front  of  the  gate  just  long 
enough  for  its  driver  to  shout  his  news  at 
the  flushed  face  in  the  window. 

"  WeU,  Miss  Griggs,"  he  called  heartily, 
"  our  vet'ran's  gone  on  to  join  his  com- 
rades." 

A  gust  of  damp  wind  blowing  across 
the  garden  drifted  over  the  sifl.  Debo- 
rah drew  in  her  head,  and  closed  the 
window ;  her  companion  was  beginning 
to  weep  furtively,  so  that  she  herself  felt 
privileged  to  abandon  restraint  for  a  few 
moments,  at  least.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  ! " 
she  finally  sobbed  behind  her  handker- 
chief; "it  seems  sometimes  's  if — every- 
body was  goin'  !  I  had  a  letter  from 
South  Dolton  yesterday  sayin'  Mary  Ann 
Withersby  ain't  expected  to  live." 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  sofa 
excepting  a  gentle  intermittent  trickle  of 
tears.  Emily  Crabtree  rarely  wept.  When 
she  concluded  to  trust  her  voice  she 
said,  "I  know  it;  you  an'  I  are  gettin' 
to  be  'bout  all  that's  left  of  the  old  set." 

During  another  lengthening  pause  the 
thought  recently  uppermost  in  Emily's 
mind  forced  itself  to  the  surface.  "  I 
don't  see  who'U  do  the  decoratin',  now 
Timothy's  dead.  The  young  folks  never 
take  no  int'rest  in  the  past.  But  it  ought 
to  be  done.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  neg- 
lect the  grave  of  a  soldier." 

Two  round  crimson  spots  suddenly 
flamed  on  either  side  of  Deborah  Griggs's 
face.  In  her  tender  mood  of  grief  and 
reminiscence,  she  felt  the  reproof  in  the 
words  as  keenly  as  if  it  had  been  a  blow, 
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and  melted  beneath  its  weight.  "  You've 
always  been  dretful  stern  in  your  ways, 
Emily  Crabtree,"  she  quavered,  mopping 
her  tear-stained  cheek ;  "  seems's  if  you 
hadn't  any  pity  in  your  nature.  I  s'pose 
I'm  a  good  deal  to  blame  for  things,  but  I 
shouldn't  'ave  hated  to've  explained  long 
ago  'f  you'd  been  a  little  milder.  I  don't 
expect  any  softness  from  you,  but  I  may's 
well  own  up  that  I  don't  believe  Joe  Veader 
cared  any  more  for  me  'n  he  did  for  you." 
She  wept  copiously  as  she  hurried  on. 
"  When  he  was  killed,  everybody  kind  o' 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  the  one  for 
condolence,  an'  so  I  let  'em  think  so. 
He  hadn't  never  spoken  out  an'  out,  an' 
there  wa'n't  anything  sly  goin'  on  be- 
tween us,  unbeknown  to  you." 

Emily  rose  and  stood  before  the  sofa 
helplessly,  like  one  in  a  stupor;  great 
throbs  of  her  heart  seemed  to  be  shaking 
her  sHght  frame.  There  was  a  rushing 
noise  in  her  ears,  which  made  her  doubt  if 
she  had  heard  correctly.  "Hadn't  he  had 
an  understandin'  with  you  before  he  went? 
Hadn't  he  said  anything  that — that  —  " 

Deborah  smiled  outward  through  her 
veil  of  moisture.  "  Nothin'  more'n  the 
fooHsh  Httle  things  he'd  prob'bly  said  to 
you  dozens  o'  times.  I've  'bout  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  couldn't  quite  de- 
cide which  of  us  to  choose,  bein'  young 
an'  rather  unsettled  in  his  feelin's.  It 
all  happened  sudden,  you  know,  an'  he 
hadn't  written  at  all.  I  guess  he  was 
just  as  fond  of  you  as  he  was  o'  me.  I 
haven't  any  more  right  to  put  flowers  on 
his  grave  'n  you  have." 

The  motionless  hstener  tried  several 
times  to  speak,  but  the  solemn  revulsion 
of  feeling  that  surged  around  and  beneath 
her  brushed  all  words  aside.  She  felt  sur- 
prisingly young  and  strong ;  a  more  vigor- 
ous patriotism  blossomed  in  her  heart 
along  with  the  love  which  now  had  a  right 
to  flourish  openly  instead  of  by  stealth,  in 
a  darkened  corner.  The  timorous  words, 
"  I  guess  he  was  just  as  fond  of  you  as  he 
was  o'  me,"  colored  anew  every  common 
trifling  detail  that  through  all  these  years 
had  added  emphasis  to  her  sense  of  injury. 
She  was  amazed  and  happy  and  half  be- 
wildered; but  when  her  thoughts  came 
back  to  the  space  bounded  by  Deborah 
Griggs's  old-fashioned  yellow  wall  paper. 


righteous  indignation  kindled  beneath 
fresh  fuel,  and  though  she  spoke  quietly, 
with  all  emotions  under  firm  control,  she 
felt  no  "softness"  toward  Deborah. 

"  It's  time  his  grave  was  'tended  to, 
whichever  one  he'd  'ave  chosen,"  she 
said,  the  set  lines  deepening  round  her 
mouth ;  "  briers  and  sassafras  roots  have 
run  all  over  it.  We'd  better  go  'round 
there  together  to-morrow  mornin'.  I've 
got  more'n  a  bushel  of  lilacs  that  I  was 
savin'  for  Timothy." 

The  balmy  air  burdened  with  warm 
luxurious  hints  of  approaching  June  came 
up  from  the  river  in  the  valley.  The 
sun,  struggling  to  do  justice  to  Memorial 
Day,  had  just  scattered  its  first  rays  across 
the  hills,  some  of  which  stiU  lay  in 
shadow.  Over  the  whole  Petersville 
landscape,  looking  backward  from  the 
slope  beyond  Brent  Hollow,  hung  a  shift- 
ing purple  haze  intangible  as  a  dream. 
Deborah  held  one  edge  of  Emily  Crab- 
tree's  basket  as  they  slowly  ascended  the 
hill.  No  curious  eyes  were  abroad,  the 
world  was  silent,  but  now  and  then  a  bird 
chirped  or  sang  or  rose  from  the  dew  of 
the  grass  with  a  muffled  whir.  Deborah 
stepped  almost  buoyantly,  relieved  of  a 
certain  load  which  had  hitherto  tram- 
melled her  conscience.  The  two  women 
scarcely  exchanged  a  word. 

On  the  height  of  the  last  knoll  in  the 
burial  ground,  Emily  stopped  for  breath. 
Through  a  vista  of  pines  and  maples, 
from  out  the  dusky  balsam-scented  place, 
she  gazed  on  the  beauty  of  the  underlying 
valley,  and  as  she  gazed  some  appealing 
influence  gradually  tempered  the  austerity 
of  her  nature.  It  was  Memorial  Day  ;  the 
smefl  of  the  lilacs  crept  to  her  nostrils. 
"  They  do  say,"  she  murmured  brokenly, 
"  how  that  in  heaven  there  ain't  no 
marry  in',  nor  givin'  in  marriage ;  an'  I 
guess  he  sort  o'  belongs  to  both  of  us. 
Life  ain't  much  more'n  a  vapor,  anyhbw. 
Perhaps  the  peacefullest  way  for  you  an' 
me  is  to  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Deborah  sobbed  convulsively.  "  Oh, 
let's  !  "  was  the  sympathetic  rejoinder. 

And  then  they  went  down  to  the 
sheltered  bower  behind  the  knoll,  and 
planted  some  new  stars  and  stripes  on 
Joe  Veader's  grave. 


THE  JESUIT  RELATIONS. 

By  Jane  Marsh  Pai'ke7'. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  collector  of  rare 
old  books  and  manuscripts,  the 
head  of  a  house  whose  patronage 
includes  the  leading  antiquarians  and 
bibliophiles  of  the  world,  tells  the  story 
of  a  merchant  prince  of  New  York  who 
once  gave  him  an  order  for  all  the  books 
mentioned  in  tl.e  Bibliotheca  Americana 
Ve/nstissima,  stating  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  give  the  collection  to  a  library  in 
his  native  village.  He  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  hundred  years  at  least  would 
be  required  for  collecting  two  thirds  of 
the  books  he  ordered,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars.  Some  of  the  books  in  the  cata- 
logue could  not  be  bought  at  any  price. 
A  collection  of  the  early  annals  of  Canada 
alone,  even  if  it  did  not  include  the 
Jesuit  Relations,  would  demand  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Our  merchant  prince,  after  hstening  to 
the  collector's  stories  of  well-known  anti- 
quarians of  large  means,  —  their  greed 
for  first  editions,  missing  links  in  historic 
chains,  traditional  maps,  charts,  etc.,  and 
the  fierce  competitions  in  the  market 
oftentimes  over  illegible,  mutilated  pages 
of  manuscript,  —  began  his  career  as  a 
collector  of  "  Americana  in  Originals  "  by 
ordering  a  single  copy  of  one  of  the 
]Q^mt  Relations, — a  genuine  Cramoisy, 
—  whenever  one  could  be  secured.  The 
price  of  this  —  if  he  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  the  price  —  would  exceed 
what  he  had  supposed  was  more  than 
enough  to  furnish  a  library  with  a  good 
department  of  A?nericana. 

Of  the  early  annals  of  Canada  and 
New  France  none  are  more  eagerly 
sought  for  by  collectors  than  first  editions 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations.  A  complete  set 
of  the  Relations  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
one  library  of  the  world,  not  even  in  ''re- 
prints," —  as  all  but  the  original  manu- 
scripts and  first  copies  are  called.  A 
complete  set  consists,  according  to  Henry 
Harrisse,    of   fifty-four  volumes,  nine   of 
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which  are  second  editions  and  one  a 
Latin  translation.  The  Relations  are  the 
journals  and  reports  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  New  France.  They  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Can- 
adian missionaries,  filling  a  place  in  our 
seventeenth-century  annals  which  nothing 
else  does  or  can.  There  are  but  few 
episodes  in  the  exile  of  those  martyrs 
among  our  aborigines  which  are  not  de- 
scribed by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  with  that 
passion  for  personal  narrative  which  char- 
acterized the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  which  prevailed  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  where  princesses,  warriors, 
statesmen  and  beauties  vied  with  each 
other  in  recording  passing  events.  Be- 
cause Perrot  could  write,  says  Parkman, 
few  names  are  so  conspicuous  in  Cana- 
dian annals  as  his,  —  not  because  there 
were  not  others  who  matched  him 
in  achievements.  Because  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  could  write,  and  did,  we  have 
these  exhaustive,  sometimes  wearisome 
Relations  ;  but "  there  is  no  other  source," 
wrote  Charlevoix,  "  to  which  we  can  ap- 
ply for  instruction  as  to  the  progress  of 
religion  among  the  savages,  or  for  a 
knowledge  of  these  people,  all  of  whose 
languages  the  Jesuits  spoke." 

France  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  dissolute 
Court ;  France  of  the  fiction  of  the  elder 
Dumas  and  the  comedies  of  Moliere ; 
bewigged,  beruffled,  bepowdered  France, 
serving  the  Church  with  frenzied  zeal, 
yet  seeing  no  reason  why  its  monarch 
should  not  defy  the  pope  when  he 
pleased,  —  what  a  frivolous  France  it 
seems  only  for  that  background  of  a  New 
World,  that  New  France  in  whose  heroic 
explorers  and  army  of  martyrs  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  see  what  the  seven- 
teenth did  not,  that  in  those  explorers 
and  martyrs  was  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  king.  Huron  and  Iro- 
quois Christendom  as  seen  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations   are    features    of   the    reign  of 
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Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  of  the  preced- 
ing ministry  of  Richeheu  which  may  not 
be  spared  from  a  study  of  the  period. 
"The  conversion  of  a  single  soul,"  said 
Charnplain,  ''  is  worth  more  than  the 
conquest  of  an  empire."  His  words 
became  the  keynote  of  the  Canadian 
missions.  Missionaries  who  heroically 
sought,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  their 
lives,  to  convert  at  least  one  soul,  tell  the 
story  in  their  Relations  with  impassioned 
fervor,  letting  us  of  the  critical  nineteenth 
century  shp  behind  the  scenes  where  the 
wires  are  revealed  which,  when  pulled  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  mmisters, 
kept  up  a  lively  dance  of  the  royal  pup- 
pets. The  Relations  were  written  for  the 
edification  of  the  pious,  for  the  devotees 
who  gave  freely  to  the  support  of  the 
missions,  and  who  looked  as  impatiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  yearly  ship  from 
Canada  bringing  the  last  instalment  of 
the  story  of  torture  and  martyrdom  and 
life  among  savages  as  the  admirers  of  Zola 
look  now  for  "Zola  day."  With  such 
avidity  were  the  limited  editions  of  the 
Relations  consumed,  the  little  books  be- 
ing passed  on  and  on  as  long  as  anything 
was  left  for  reading,  that  few  copies  es- 
caped destruction.  Who  dreamed  that 
they  would  be  so  priceless  in  two  hun- 
dred years  ? 

The  smoky  wigwams  and  bark  lodges 
of  the  wilderness  in  which  many  of  the 
Relations  were  written  —  the  writers  men 
of  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  "  nearly 
deafened  by  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  and 
the  screeching  of  savage  children"  — 
may  stand  as  our  earliest  schools  of 
learning.  Not  only  the  Relations,  but 
many  Indian  grammars  and  text-books, 
translations  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Bre- 
viary, Lives  of  the  Saints,  etc.,  were 
composed  or  translated  by  the  ragged 
"black  gowns"  within  those  cabins 
of  bark  or  deerhide,  the  diet  of  the 
writers  consisting  chiefly,  oftentimes,  of 
"moose-skins  cut  into  strips,  or  old 
moccasins  boiled."  Parched  corn  and 
pounded  bones  were  among  the  luxuries 
of  America's  first  savants. 

The  first  instalments  of  the  Jesuit 
Relations  were  published  in  Paris  in 
1632.  They  appeared  annually  until 
1672,    in    a    series    of    small    volumes; 


Cramoisy,  the  king's  printer,  brought 
out  nearly  all  of  the  first  publications. 
\\\  1672  the  French  government  with- 
held the  license  to  print  any  more  of 
them,  and  their  publication  was  j?topped. 
A  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  one 
of  the  original  Cramoisy  Relations  may 
be  seen  in  Winsor's  Critical  and  Nar- 
rative Histoij  of  America,  Vol.  IV., 
p.  310.  The  vignette  of  a  stork  was 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Relations  pub- 
lished before  1668.  Then  a  vase  of 
flowers  was  the  device  for  several  edi- 
tions. 1670-71  had  a  basket  of  fruit. 
Dr.  Winsor  gives  an  exhaustive  chrono- 
logical bibliography  of  the  Relations  and 
an  admirable  compendium  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Every  manuscript  intended  for  publica- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Superior  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  By  him  it  was  care- 
fully edited  and  revised.  Everything 
derogatory  to  the  Order  was  expurgated. 
The  names  of  those  who  had  given 
offence  to  the  Order,  no  matter  what 
their  importance,  and  all  mention  of 
their  doings,  were  withheld.  You  will 
not  find  La  Salle  in  the  Relations,  al- 
though for  twenty  years  he  .figured  con- 
spicuously in  Western  explorations  and 
had  important  dealings  with  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  in  writing  their  narratives 
of  affairs  in  which  La  Salle  was  engaged 
left  him  out  entirely.  In  all  the  twenty 
volumes  of  the  Relations  published  dur- 
ing his  period,  not  a  single  allusion  is 
made  to  him  or  his  discoveries.  They 
give  not  the  slightest  notice  of  his  coun- 
cils with  the  Senecas  in  the  very  villages 
from  which  Relations  were  written  con- 
temporaneous with  his  visit. ^ 

The  pubhcation  of  a  fresh  Relation 
was  a  notable  event  in  France  when  in- 

^La  Salle  had  withdrawn  from  the  Jesuits.  He  had 
undertaken  an  independent  exploration,  and  that  in  a 
region  appropriated  by  them.  The  other  side  of  the 
story  is  that  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  supporter  of 
the  temperance  movement  as  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits 
in  behalf  ol  the  Iroquois,  rapidly  degenerating  through 
the  immoderate  use  of  French  brandy,  given  them  in  ex- 
change for  peltry.  There  was  great  opposition  to  a  move- 
ment which  was  plainly  giving  to  England  an  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  a  question 
upon  which  it  depended  whether  France  or  England  should 
control  the  commerce  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  settle 
the  faith  of  unborn  millions,  any  sentimental  zeal  about 
the  souls  of  a  few  savages  was  to  many  absurdly  out  of 
place.  The  business  of  France  was  to  tame  the  savage 
first  of  all,  certainly  not  to  leave  the  Englishman  to  tame 
him.  Not  that  these  were  the  sentiments  ot  La  Salle,  but 
they  were  such  as  the  Jesuits  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
first  organized  temperance  movement  in  North  America. 
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terest  in  the  Canadian  missions  had  been 
fanned  into  flame  by  the  first  reports  of 
the  story  of  the  Acadian  mission  (1613) 
under  Biard,  telHng  of  its  destruction  by 
the  Enghsh  fishing  ships  from  Virginia 
which  had  discovered  the  colony  by  acci- 
dent,—  how  the  Einghsh  had  burned  the 
homes  of  the  P>ench  colonists,  and  then 
carried  some  of  the  men  to  sea  and  dis- 
missed them  in  open  boats, — and  by  that 
narration  of  Le  Jeune  (1632),  the  first 
of  the  so-called  regular  series  of  Relations, 
announcing  the  arrival  at  Quebec  (1625) 
of  the  Gray  Friars,  Fathers  Lalemant  and 
Brebeuf,  immortal  in  missionary  annals. 
What  a  photograph  it  all  was  of  savage 
life  and  customs ;  of  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships of  the  missionaries  ;  of  what  Cham- 
plain  was  doing  and  proposed  to  do ;  his 
domestic  life  ;  the  difficulties  in  learning 
the  savage  tongue,  —  the  daily  journal  of 
Le  Jeune  from  August,  1633,  to  April, 
1634,    written    while    living   among    the 


savages 


What  wonder   that  scores  of 


the  young  men  of  the  aristocracy  of 
France,  — attaches  of  the  Court,  disgusted 
with  its  mountebank  frivoHties,  —  sons  of 
rich  burghers  in  the  provinces  as  well, 
and  many  young  zealots  of  the  religious 
orders  were  fired  with  an  intense  longing, 
as  they  read,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
that  strange,  wide  New  France,  which 
was  anything  but  a  land  of  flowers  and  a 
bed  of  inglorious  ease  !  The  more  hor- 
rible the  tortures  described  by  the  jour- 
nalists, the  greater  the  number  of  the 
religious  who,  like  the  young  F^nelon, 
*'  longed  to  run  the  gantlet  to  Paradise." 
Without  a  doubt  the  New  World  stands 
indebted  to-day  to  the  ta^xly  Relations  ior 
explorers  like  La  Salle,  Marquette  and  Jo- 
liet.  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
in  Canada  of  the  Sulpicians,  the.  Ursu- 
lines,  and  the  Hospital  Nuns  are  among 
the  many  outcomes  of  these  publications. 
"The  style  of  these  Relations,''  wrote 
Charlevoix,  "  is  extremely  simple,  but  this 
simplicity  itself  has  not  contributed  less 
to  give  them  a  just  celebrity  than  the  curi- 
ous and  edifying  matter  they  contain." 
Contemporary  writers  almost  ignored  the 
Relations.  They  make  few  if  any  allu- 
sions to  them  or  to  the  Canadian  missions, 
for  that  matter.  The  little  volumes  soon 
disappeared,  and  were  seemingly  forgot- 


ten for  more  than  a  century,  time  enough 
for  the  almost  complete  destruction  of 
the  original  Cramoisy  series,  only  that  a 
few  of  the  religious  orders,  particularly 
the  Jesuits,  had  copies  in  their  libraries, 
of  which  they  did  not  know  the  value. 
It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  the  revival 
of  interest  in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  since 
they  were  given  an  important  place 
among  the  great  prizes  of  hterary  anti- 
quarians. Perhaps  nothing  contributed 
more  to  this  revival  than  a  paper  by  Dr. 
O'Callaghan  read  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  October,  1847.  Dr. 
O'Callaghan  was  then  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  publication  of  the  Docu- 
mentary  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work,  of  which  his  paper  was  a  notable 
result.  It  was  called  "Jesuit  Relations 
of  Discoveries,  and  other  Discoveries 
in  Canada  and  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern States  of  the  Union,  1632-1732." 
It  was  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject,  giving  biographies  of  the 
authors  of  the  Relations,  a  catalogue 
Raisonnee,  and  a  table  showing  what 
volumes  were  then  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada,  and  where  they  could  be 
found.  In  1850  a  French  translation  of 
Dr.  O'Callaghan's  paper  was  brought  out 
in  Montreal,  by  Father  Martin,  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada.  Father  Mar- 
tin's publication  carried  the  history  of  the 
Canadian  missions  as  given  in  the  Rela- 
tions back  to  1 6 1 1 ,  to  the  Acadian  mis- 
sion. He  added  much  to  Dr.  O'Calla- 
ghan's history  of  the  subject.  He  had 
found  a  catalogue  of  old  manuscripts,  that 
had  been  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  Among  the 
manuscripts  were  two  Relations,  written 
after  the  suspension  of  the  publication  of 
the  Relations  in  France  in  1672.  One 
extended  the  Relations  five  years  further 
back  than  the  last  volume  of  the  Cra- 
moisy series.  Fragments  of  other  manu- 
scripts had  been  discovered  in  the  same 
collection.  The  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion was  perhaps  two  complete  narrations 
that  had  been  confided  by  P'ather  Cassot, 
the  last  of  the  old  Order  of  Jesuits,  on 
his  dying  bed,  to  the  nuns  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  Quebec  in  1800.  The  nuns  had 
restored  them  to  the  Jesuits  when  they 
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returned  to  Canada,  in  1842.  One  of 
these  Relations,  that  of  1 673-1 679,  is 
called  the  Claude  Dablon  Relaiion,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mar- 
quette. This  volume  forms  one  of  the 
Shea  reprints,  i860. 

Dr.  O'Callaghan's  paper  and  P'ather 
Martin's  publication  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions. Collectors  were  on  the  qui  vive 
for  them,  antiquarians  entered  into  fierce 
competition  to  secure  one,  at  least,  of  the 
original  Cramoisy  series,  if  not  an  origi- 
nal manuscript.  When  reprints  had  been 
made,  they  were  in  demand,  as  were 
maps,  manuscripts,  old  letters,  anything 
in  short  supplementary  to  the  Rela- 
tions. The  agitation  of  the  subject 
resulted  in  valuable  discoveries ;  one  a 
Relation  printed  in  Italy  in  1653  in  the 
French  language.  Others  came  to  light 
in  the  library  of  the  Dominican  Friars  at 
Rome. 

In  three  disastrous  conflagrations  in 
the  Parliament  buildings  of  Quebec,  some 
of  the  original  Relations  were  destroyed, 
but  fortunately  copies  were  in  existence. 
At  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  House 
in  Montreal  in  1849,  during  a  riot,  a  val- 
uable collection  of  books  was  lost  by  fire, 
among  them  a  set  of  Relations  nearly 
completed,  the  labor  of  many  years.  "  Of 
one  volume,"  wrote  Dr.  Shea,  "a  single 
copy  alone  was  known  (the  Lallemant 
Relation).  Fortunately  Mr.  James  Lenox 
of  New  York  had  caused  an  accurate 
transcript  to  be  made  of  it  some  time  be- 
fore, and  he  reprinted  this  Relation,  as 
well  as  two  others,  the  very  scarcest  in 
the  series." 

None  too  soon  did  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment bring  out  a  reprint  of  the  whole 
series  of  Relations,  as  far  as  they  were 
then  known  (1858), — three  large  vol- 
umes, accurate  reproductions  of  the  origi- 
nal editions,  word  for  word  ;  duplicating 
the  exact  orthography  of  the  first  Cra- 
moisy, even  the  misprints.  This  edition 
is  exhausted  and  hard  to  find,  but  the 
speciaHst  agent  can  occasionally  pick  up 
a  set,  or  a  part  of  one,  for  a  liberal  pa- 
tron. With  a  set  of  the  Canadian  reprints 
supplemented  by  the  Shea  and  the 
O'Callaghan  series,  any  ordinary  library 
might  rest  content,  particularly  if  it  has 


a  full  set  of  Parkman,  Shea's  Catholic 
Missions,  Winsor's  Critical  and  Na)  rative 
History  of  America,  and  Morgan's  League 
of  the  Lroquois. 

The  Relations  as  a  whole  have  never 
been  translated  into  English.  "■  They 
are  not  suited  to  it,"  says  Parkman,  "  so 
much  of  them  being  details  of  conver- 
sions, etc.,  very  tedious  and  not  very 
trustworthy."  Kip's  Ea7ly  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions, 1846,  is  a  translation  of  some  of 
them.  It  contains  The  Wanderings  of 
Father  Rasles,  i68g-i72j,  Catherine, 
the  Lroquois  Saint,  1636  —  lyi^,  and 
others  of  a  like  tenor.  "  It  is  interesting 
to  read,"  says  Bishop  Kip,  in  the  preface 
to  a  book  already  catalogued  as  "  rare 
and  difficult  to  find,"  "■  the  very  words 
these  earnest  laborers  wrote  more  than  a 
century  ago  when  camping  in  the  wilder- 
ness or  sharing  the  wigwams  of  the  rude 
savage.  They  lead  us  into  the  inner  and 
private  life  of  the  aborigines." 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Flawley,  of  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  made  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  translations  of  the  Rela- 
tions. These  were  published  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  as  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  His- 
tory (1879)  ^^^  Early  Chapters  of  Seneca 
History  (1884).  The  Relations  g\\ en  in 
these  admirable  translations,  already  hard 
to  obtain,  are  mainly  the  narrations  of 
Jesuit  Fathers  who  labored  in  the  Cayuga 
cantons.  When  the  Rochester  Society 
shall  have  published  translations  of  Rela- 
tions concerning  the  Seneca  missions  and 
the  early  history  of  the  Genesee  country, 
another  valuable  contribution  will  have 
been  made  to  the  bibliography  of  New 
France. 

Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  who  died  in 
February,  1892,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  little  band  of  American  scholars  who 
have  made  the  great  resources  of  the 
Relations  available  to  students  denied 
access  to  rare  collections.  Dr.  Shea  is 
pre-eminently  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  America.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  labors,  editorial,  linguistic, 
historical,  and  his  collection  of  rare  edi- 
tions, contain  nothing  that  he,  at  least, 
considered  superior  to  his  reprints  of 
the  Relatiofis,  —  twenty-five  little  volumes 
brought  out  as  the  Shea  Cramoisy  Series 
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(185  7-1 866),  duplicates  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  the  original  Cramoisys,  giving 
letters  and  manuscripts  never  printed 
before,  and  copies  of  rare  editions.  The 
Shea  reprints,  of  which  only  twenty-five 
copies  each  were  printed,  were  sub- 
scribed for  in  advance  by  public  libraries 
of  ample  means  and  by  a  few  wealthy  col- 
lectors. The  price  of  the  set  (twenty-six 
volumes)  was  $60.00,  or  $4.00  a  volume. 
x\ll  that  are  left  of  the  edition  ^are  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Shea. 
These  reprints  have  been  much  sought 
for  by  those  seeking  to  complete  sets  of 
Relations. 

The  O'Callaghan  reprints,  like  those 
of  Dr.  Shea,  contain  Relations  written 
or  sent  to  the  Superior  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  after  the  suspension  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Relations  in  France,  but 
their  contents  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Shea  reprints.  They,  too,  adopt 
the  type,  initial  letters,  headlines  and 
ornaments  used  by  the  king's  printer  of 
the  first  editions.  Two  of  the  O'Cal- 
laghan reprints  are  from  copies  made 
for  James  Lenox ;  one,  a  fac-simile  copy 
of  one  of  the  rarest  and  earliest  of  the 
Relations.  It  was  printed  at  Albany 
(1854)  from  an  original  found  in  the 
library  of  Rufus  King,  Jamaica,  Long 
Island.  Twenty-five  copies  only  were 
printed.  One  of  the  originals  oi\ki\'s>  Rela- 
tion was  prized  a  few  years  ago  at  1,000 
francs  ($200).  Thirty-one  of  the  series 
owned  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan  at  the  time 
of  his  death  brought  $1,068.45  in  1882. 
Sabin's  Dictionary  of  Americana,  Win- 
sor's  Critical  and  Narrative  IIisto?y,  and 
the  Lenox  Library  Catalogue  give  in- 
formation in  detail  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  Shea  and  the  O'Callaghan 
reprints. 

The  Relatio7is  were  summarized  as 
early  as  1664,  by  Pere  du  Creux.  Copies 
of  this  rare  volume  are  in  the  Harvard 
Library,  the  Carter-Brown  collection  and 
the  New  York  Historical  Society's  library. 
Charlevoix  says  it  is  extremely  diffuse, 
and  composed  almost  exclusively  from  the 
Relations.  Dr.  Shea  claims  that  its 
curious  statements  show  that  the  author 
drew  from  other  sources.  Winsor  gives 
a  specimen  of  its  illustrations,  showing 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  in  those  times. 


as  well  as  what  "A  Canadian"  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble. 

Francis  Parkman  discovered  a  great 
change  in  the  tenor  of  the  later  Relations 
(those  of  1670-1672).  "The  yearly 
reports,"  he  says,  "  are  still  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  pious  reader,  filled  with 
intolerably  tedious  stories  of  baptisms 
and  conversions  and  the  exemplary  de- 
portment of  neophytes;  but  they  are 
relieved  abundantly  by  more  mundane 
topics.  One  finds  observations  on  the 
winds,  currents  and  tides  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  speculations  on  a  subterranean 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  accounts  of  its 
copper  mines,  and  how  we,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  are  laboring  to  explore  them  for 
the  profit  of  the  colony,  surmises  touch- 
ing the  North  Sea,  the  Sea  of  China, 
'which  we  hope  erelong  to  discover,' 
and  reports  of  that  great  mysterious 
river,  '  which  the  Indians  tell  us  is  flow- 
ing southward,  perhaps  to  the  Vermillion 
Sea,  and  the  secrets  whereof,  with  the 
help  of  the  Virgin,  we  will  soon  reveal  to 
the  world.'  " 

It  is  in  the  Relation  of  1670  that  Father 
Dablon  tells  how  the  copper  mines  were 
discovered  on  Lake  Superior,  and  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  Indians : 
"  Wishing  to  boil  their  food  one  day  in  a 
vessel  of  bark,  the  priests  gathered  stones, 
heated  them  red  hot  and  threw  them  in, 
but  presently  discovered  them  to  be  pure 
copper." 

A  full  set  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  fifty- 
four  volumes,  in  original  copies,  has  been 
the  dream  of  ambitious  collectors,  but 
one,  as  already  stated,  never  realized  — 
nor  likely  to  be.^  The  collection  of  the 
Paris  National  Library  is  said  to  be  the 
most  complete.  "The  Laval  University, 
Quebec,"  writes  Thomas  E.  Hamel, 
librarian  of  the  same,  "has  in  its  posses- 
sion all  the  original  editions  of  the  com- 

^  Since  this  article  was  written  the  Lenox  Library  has 
completed  its  collection  of  Relations,  and  now  holds  the 
only  complete  set  in  the  world.  In  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  of  April  II,  1893,  in  an  editorial  upon  the  Ban- 
croft Manuscripts,  —  "that  rich  store  of  original  letters 
and  documents  illuminating  the  very  birth  of  our  country," 
which  our  government  failed  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  —  we  read:  "  Mr.  Lenox  had  succeeded  "  (before 
this  purchase)  "  in  securing  all  but  two  of  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions: one  of  those  the  trustees  were  able  to  secure  about 
six  months  ago  for  $500,  and  for  the  volume  still  wanting 
they  had  authorized  a  standing  offer  of  $1,000.  It  hap- 
pened that  this  much-sought-for  volume  was  in  the  Ban- 
croft Collection,  so  that  the  Lenox  Library  now  possesses 
the  only  complete  set  extant  of  those  rare  and  almost 
priceless  volumes." 
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plete  series,  from  the  very  first  printed  in 
1616  to  the  last  for  1671-72,  excepting 
two.  The  only  one  we  miss  altogether 
is  the  Relation  of  1632,  printed  in  1633, 
and  which  is  the  first  of  the  uninterrupted 
series,  163 2-1 67 2.  The  so-called  Rela- 
tion of  1659  was  a  very  small  volume, 
consisting  of  rather  short  letters,  which 
were  printed,  however,  in  the  same  typo- 
graphical style  as  the  others.  Of  this  we 
have  only  a  manuscript  fac-simile,  but  so 
perfectly  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  printed  copy." 

As  a  single  instance  of  many  illustrat- 
ing the  indefatigable  zeal  of  collectors  in 
their  search  for  Relations,  that  of  the  late 
Samuel  L.  Barlow  may  be  given.  When 
he  could  boast  the  possession  of  fifty-two 
copies  of  Relations,  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  priceless  supplementary^  annals  in  the 
original  editions,  he  set  his  heart  upon 
what  collectors  said  was  the  unattainable, 
a  copy  of  the  Lettre  Circulaire  de  la 
Mort  de  la  Reverende  Mere  Catharine  de 
S.  Augustin  Religieuse  Hospitaliere  de 
Quebec,  1668,  something  that  had  never 
figured  in  any  sale  or  catalogue,  and  of 
which  no  clew  could  be  obtained  through 
inventories  of  the  treasures  of  rehgious 
orders.  After  long  and  discouraging 
seeking,  this  treasure  was  unearthed  by 
his  agents  in  a  bookstore  in  Paris,  and 
secured. 

The  Relations  are  classified,  as  has 
been  indicated,  as  Original  Manuscripts, 
Cramoisy  first  editions,  and  Translations 
(Bishop  Kip,  Dr.  Shea  and  Dr.  Hawley). 
The  most  -complete  collections  which 
have  been  offered  for  sale  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Courtenvaux  ( Paris,  1 783), 43,  including  duplicates. 

Murphy  (N.  Y.,  1884),       39, 

O'Callaghan  (N.  Y.,  1882),  32, 

A.  Sale  (Quebec,  185 1),      30, 

Bossange  (Paris,  1873),      30, 

Harrassowitz  (Leipzig,  1882),  26, 

Dr.  Court  (Paris,  1884),    20, 

Samuel  L.  Barlow,  Original  editions,  52. 

Original  manuscripts  and  first  editions 
of  the  Relations  may  yet  possibly  be  un- 
earthed in  the  scattered  archives  of  sup- 
pressed convents  and  in  forgotten  cabinets 
of  ancient  libraries.  Since  Dr.  O'Cal- 
laghan, in  1853,  pubUshed  a  list  of  the 
principal   repositories  of  the    Relations^ 


their  ownership  has  greatly  changed.  To 
report  the  exact  location  of  each  original 
copy  would  involve  more  than  the^writer 
could  undertake.  Winsor  gives  the  lat- 
est directory.  In  1873  twenty  libraries 
in  the  United  States  had  sets  more  or 
less  imperfect.  Harvard  has  a  good  col- 
lection, gathered  slowly  and  at  great  ex- 
pense. The  Lenox  Library  is  rich  in 
Relations,  also  the  Carter- Brown  and  the 
New  York  State  Library.  The  late  Oras- 
mus  H.  Marshall  of  Buffalo,  N.  ¥.,  a 
distinguished  litterateur  and  bibhophile, 
whose  historical  writings  have  added  much 
to  the  bibliography  of  Western  New  York, 
accumulated  a  fine  collection  of  the 
Relations,  fifteen  in  all,  eleven  original 
Cramoisys  (some  of  the  rarest),  two 
O'Callaghan  reprints  and  two  Shea  re- 
prints. These  are  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  Charles  D.  Marshall  of  Buffalo. 
The  Carter- Brown  Library  has  the  only 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Relation  for  1609. 
Lenox  claims  the  only  1635.  Of  the 
Relations  for  1655,  only  two  copies  are 
known.  One  is  in  the  Lenox  Library, 
the  other  in  the  Bibliotheque,  St.  Gene- 
vieve, Paris.  That  of  1647-48  came  to 
light  among  the  papers  of  the  Winthrop 
family  and  is  now  held,  I  believe,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr. 
Lenox  brought  out  a  reprint  after  the 
original  as  copied  by  Dr.  Shea.  1655-60 
is  the  rarest  of  the  series.  The  bearer  of 
it  from  Canada  was  robbed  of  it  in 
France.  Only  two  letters  were  recovered 
and  printed.  The  only  copies  known 
are  in  the  Lenox  Library  and  in  the  St. 
Genevieve,  Paris.  Mr.  Lenox  printed  a 
small  fac-simile  edition  of  his  copy. 
Father  Martin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Relation  for  1657-58  was  made  up  in 
Paris.  Dr.  Hawley's  Early  Chapters  of 
Seneca  History  and  Early  Chapters  of 
Cayuga  History  were  drawn  mainly  from 
this  Relation.  The  Relation  for  1662-63, 
known  as  the  Lallemant  Relation,  is  a 
prize  to  collectors.  This  Relation  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena,  the  earthquake  of  1663  and 
the  solar  eclipse  of  that  year,  as  seen  in 
Canada.  1664-65  (Le  Mercier)  gives 
a  map  of  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Champlain 
and  adjacent  parts,  with  plans  of  forts  on 
the  Richelieu  River.     Winsor  reproduces 
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these  maps  and  plans  in  his  Critical  and 
Narrative  History.  1668-69  relates  to 
the  temperance  movement  among  the 
Five  Nations.  1670-71  gives  a  folding 
map  of  Lake  Superior.  The  change  in 
the  tenor  of  the  Relations^  of  which  Park- 
man  speaks,  begins  here.  1667-68  de- 
scribes Joliet's  journey  with  Marquette 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River  (1673).  It  contains  the  journal  of 
Claude  Allonez  "  in  the  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois." Dr.  Shea  has  published  a  trans- 
lation of  this  journal.  1690-91  was 
found  in  Holland  by  Henry  C.  Murphy. 
1693  was  first  printed  in  1693  by  E. 
Carre,  minister  of  the  French  Church  in 
Boston,  with  a  preface  by  Cotton  Mather. 
1700  was  translated  by  Dr.  Shea,  and  is 
given  in  his  Early  Voyages  up  and  doiv7i 
the  Mississippi.  An  edition  of  the  Re- 
lations was  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1780- 
1783,  but  it  is  held  to  be  incomplete,  as 
the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  original 
editions  are  not  included.  Mr.  Winsor 
mentions  three  other  issues,  and  a  Span- 
ish translation. 

"  It  is  not  trade  that  brings  us  here," 
was  what  Father  Chanmonot  said  to  the 
Onondagas  in  1656,  as  reported  in  his 
Relation.  '^  Our  purpose  is  a  more  lofty 
one.  Do  you  think  that  your  beaver- 
skins  can  pay  us  for  all  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  a  long  and  weary  voyage? 
Keep  them,  if  you  like,  for  the  Holland- 
ers, and  if  any  fall  into  our  hands  we 
shall  use  them  only  for  your  service. 
We  seek  not  the  things  that  perish.  It 
is  for  the  faith  that  we  have  forsaken 
parents  and  friends  ;  that  we  have  crossed 
the  ocean  and  left  the  great  ships  of 
France  to  embark  in  your  little  canoes ; 
that  we  have  left  our  comfortable  houses 
to  live  in  your  hovels  of  bark  ;  that  we 
have  denied  ourselves  the  food  that  is 
natural  to  us  for  that  which  the  beasts  of 
our  country  would  hardly  touch." 

We  can  see  the  ragged,  famished 
"  black  gowns,"  as  we  read,  their  bark 
lodges,  half  buried  in  the  snow,  the  rude 
altars  of  their  portable  chapels,  the  cedar 
cross  and  the  Bourbon  lily.  They  may 
well  write  that  their  appearance  "  is  like 
that  of  wild  beasts,  rather  than  gentle- 
born  sons  of  France."  "  We  can  truly 
say,"  they  write  to  their  friends  at  home, 


''  that  we  are  among  these  people  as  per- 
petual victims,  since  there  is  not  a  day  in 
which  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
massacred.  But  this  is  also  our  greatest 
joy  and  the  spring  of  our  present  conso- 
lation." Uncomplaining  they  surmount 
the  most  formidable  obstacles.  They 
imperil  their  Hves  in  learning  the  speech 
of  the  savages,  for  until  they  have  a 
tongue  in  common  great  misunderstand- 
ings arise  on  both  sides.  The  Indian 
has  no  words  for  moral  truths  and  spirit- 
ual conceptions.  He  grossly  misinter- 
prets the  holiest  teaching  of  the  good 
Fathers.  The  medicine-men  of  one 
tribe,  who  have  been  looked  upon  as 
converts,  tell  the  medicine-men  of  an- 
other tribe  that  the  wife  of  the  great 
French  king  across  the  wide  water  is  the 
Virgin  Mary.  They  steal  the  crucifix  for 
a  charm  ;  they  daub  the  figure  of  a  cross 
upon  their  shields  before  going  forth  to 
pillage  the  foe  ;  if  they  are  defeated,  the 
missionary  must  take  the  consequences. 
"The  devil  is  the  only  great  captain," 
says  a  chief  to  one  of  the  Fathers  ;  "  he 
put  Christ  to  death,  and  he  will  kill  you." 
These  are  but  glimpses  of  a  wide  and 
varied  picture  of  savage  peculiarities,  as 
drawn  in  the  Relations.  Ludicrous  inci- 
dents are  not  infrequent,  as  when  the 
missionaries  are  accused  of  having  bap- 
tized Indians  in  order  to  get  them  inside 
of  their  heaven  where  they  can  torment 
them  forever  just  as  they  please.  Father 
Pierron  despairs  of  teaching  his  Mohawk 
boys  by  catechism  and  sermon,  and  so  he 
invents  a  game  of  cards,  in  which  the 
winning  of  the  Christian  life  is  made 
clear  in  a  series  of  points  reaching  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  dig  among 
the  tough  roots  of  a  barbarian  dialect, 
these  students  of  the  famous  universities 
of  France,  and  they  make  alphabets  and 
phrase-books  and  grammars.  They 
translate  portions  of  Gospels  and  hymns. 
They  compass  all  things,  by  land  and  sea, 
if  they  may  baptize  a  dying  soul,  pardcu- 
larly  a  child.  Long  and  minute  are  the 
descriptions  of  these  victories.  Father 
Pijart,  rudely  repulsed  from  a  cabin, 
where  a  child  is  dying,  is  finally  enabled 
to  offer  it  a  bit  of  sugar ;  at  the  same 
moment  he  presses  from  the  wet  cloth  on 
its  forehead  water  enough  to  baptize  it. 
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Joyfully  he  leaves  the  cabin,  unsuspected 
by  the  Indians,  who  have  been  watching 
him  closely.  The  savages  study  how 
they  can  conceal  their  real  names,  be- 
Heving  that  the  Jesuits  send  their  names 
to  France  and  so  procure  deaths  by 
magic. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
simple  but  wily  savage  believed  that  bap- 
tism caused  death,  when  death  was  so 
frequent  a  sequence  of  the  rite.  The 
Fathers  oftentimes  hesitated  about  bap- 
tizing unless  immediate  departure  from 
the  world  was  impending.  "  They  be- 
heve,"  writes  Father  de  Carheil,  "  that 
whole  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
faith  have  become  desolate  or  extinct 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
Christians."  "I  have  done  my  best," 
writes  Father  Daillon  in  1626-27,  "to 
learn  their  customs  and  mode  of  life.  I 
often  make  the  little  children,  who  are 
very  bright  and  stark  naked,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  In  all  these  countries 
I  have  never  seen  any  humpbacked, 
one-eyed,  or  misshapen." 

Arriving  at  a  stronghold  of  the  Senecas 
in  1668,  Father  Garnier  finds  the  savages 
holding  a  cannibal  feast,  having  taken 
captive  a  young  girl  of  the  enemy.  The 
abruptness  with  which  they  passed  from 
devouring  human  flesh  to  chapel  building 
is  more  surprising  to  us  than  it  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  missionaries.  The  su- 
perstitions of  the  red  man,  his  inherited 
beliefs,  traditions  and  customs,  are  found 
in  the  Relations.  Much  space  is  given 
to  the  despotism  of  the  dream,  that  most 
compHcated  difficulty  in  the  way  of  con- 
versions. The  divine  authority  of  the 
red  man's  dream  could  not  easily  be  set 
aside.  If  the  missionary  believed  in 
dreams,  that  of  the  blessed  St.  Joseph 
for  instance,  why  might  not  the  copper- 
colored  brother?  "The  foundation  of  all 
their  errors,"  wrote  Father  Carheil,  "  is  in 
their  faith  in  dreams;  it  is  the  soul  of 
their  religion." 

In  the  commonplace  facts,  the  homely 
detail,  of  the  Relations  lies  their  chief 
charm,  their  value  to  the  historian.  It 
interests  us  to  know  that  rheumatism  was 
one  of  the  ills  of  the  savage ;  that  the 
North  Star  was  called  the  Bear  among 
leading   tribes;    that   as   early    as    1674 


Father  Dablon  proposed  to  connect  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River  by 
canal ;  that  the  Mississippi  was  alluded 
to  by  its  present  name  as  early  as  1670  ; 
and  that  La  Chine,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
was  so  named  because  it  was  viewed  as 
the  starting  place  for  China,  the  deserters 
from  La  Salle  calling  it  so  in  derision. 
Father  Rayner  writes  of  his  design  to  go 
to  C4iina  across  the  American  wilderness  ; 
"but  God  sent  him  on  the  way  to  heaven." 
The  Iroquois  are  first  mentioned  as 
Hiroquois  in  the  Relations.  We  read 
of  the  great  earthquake  in  Canada,  Feb. 
6,  1663,  "at  half  past  five  in  the 
afternoon."  Rageneau,  in  the  Relation 
of  1648,  gives  the  first  description  of 
Niagara  Falls.  He  says  they  are  of 
frightful  height.  Hennepin  first  calls 
them  Niagara.  We  get  full  details  of 
the  heroic  death  of  many  a  saint.  Park- 
man  has  drawn  several  lifelike  characters 
from  these  annals.  We  get  the  other  side 
of  many  an  episode  of  our  border  war- 
fares, of  Indian  forays  upon  New  Eng- 
land settlements.  "The  Jesuit  historian 
of  New  France,"  writes  Bancroft,  "re- 
lates with  pride  that  these  inroads  of 
the  French  and  the  Iroquois  have  their 
origin  in  the  counsels  and  influence  of 
the  missionaries."  Ferocity  and  dia- 
bolical cruelty  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  one  side  in  the  strife  for  the 
control  of  the  world's  commerce. 

These  annals  were  looked  upon  for 
many  years  with  suspicion  by  all  Protes- 
tantism. Sectarian  distrust  set  them 
aside  entirely.  Bancroft  was  among  the 
first  to  draw  freely  upon  them,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  Francis  Parkman.  They 
stand  first  among  authorities  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Western  New  York 
and  of  Canada.  They  contribute  vastly 
to  that  important  period  when  the  ex- 
piring feudalism  of  the  Old  World  sought 
to  take  root  in  the  New,  —  when  France 
through  her  missions  gained  for  a  brief 
season  the  only  influence  she  ever  had 
over  the  ferocious  Iroquois. 

The  submission  of  the  Iroquois  meant 
to  France  the  vassalage  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  that  guard  of  the  western  door 
of  the  Long  House  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  That  step  gained,  the  Genesee, 
the  Little  Seneca's  River,  would  be  open 
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at  last  to  the  French  explorer,  and  a 
more  direct  route  to  Canada  and  the 
Indies  secured,  it  was  believed,  than  that 
by  the  Ottawa  and  the  northern  lakes. 
If  these  Jesuit  Fathers,  said  the  policy 
of  French  statecraft,  can  tame  the  Iro- 
quois into  swinging'  censers  rather  than 
war  clubs  and  tomahawks,  it  is  best  to 
give  generous  support  to  Canadian  mis- 
sions. 

"The  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions," 
says  Bancroft,  '^  is  connected  with  the 
origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the 
annals  of  French  America.  Not  a  cape 
was  turned,  not  a  river  entered,  but  a 
Jesuit  led  the  way."  "They  had  put 
forth  exertions  almost  superhuman,"  says 
Parkman,  "  set  at  naught  famine,  disease, 
and  death,  lived  with  the  self-abnegation 
of  saints,  and  died  with  the  devotion  of 
martyrs ;  and  the  result  of  all  had  been 
a  disastrous  failure.     What  now  remains 


of  the  sovereignty  they  proclaimed? 
Now  and  then  the  accents  of  France  on 
the  lips  of  some  straggling  boatman  or 
vagabond  half-breed,  —  this  and  nothing 
more." 

But  can  we  assent  to  this  statement, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  annals  of  the  Jesuit  missions, 
as  handed  down  in  the  Relations?  As 
we  turn  their  pages,  the  old  Latin  chant 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  borne  in 
upon  us,  the  exultant  voices  of  the 
Fathers  guiding  their  canoes  on  strange 
rivers  and  beaching  them  on  inhospitable 
shores, — the  same  inspiring  chant  they 
had  learned  in  the  cathedrals  of  old 
France,  when  they  knew  not  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  :  — 

Vexilla  Regis  prodettnt  : 
Fidget  crucis  mysterium. 

The  banners  of  Heaven's  King  advance, 
The  mystery  of  the  Cross  shines  forth. 


THE  SHADOW 

By  Agnes  'Lee. 

HE  wept  to  see  it  darkening  the  room, 
But  still  beheld  it  in  his  slumbering,  — 
The  shade  that  held  his  youth  beneath  its  wing, 
Voided  of  visions  and  bereft  of  bloom. 
Now  as  a  man  it  marks  him  with  its  doom  : 
Weighted  in  winter,  sunless  in  the  spring. 
His  poor  heart  seemeth  like  a  stony  thing 
Hope  decks,  as  living  flowers  deck  a  tomb. 


Or  if  for  one  short  span  he  see  it  not, 
Breathing  the  sunshine  of  a  spirit  free, 
Or  if  he  be  at  dusk  love's  neophyte, — 
There  waits  at  dawn  the  figure  he  forgot 
Beside  his  bed,  and  whispers  ruthlessly  : 
"  Now  pay  me  tears  for  yesterday's  delight." 


HANNAH  ADAMS. 

THE  PIONEER  WOMAN  IN  AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 
By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 


But  though  unknown  to  the  world,  she 
belonged  to  a  family  which  for  genera- 
tions had  held  important  trusts  in  her 
native  town.  Her  ancestor,  Henry 
Adams,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
town.  Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
greatest  land  proprietors.  Having  pre- 
pared for  college  his  only  son  Thomas  — 
Hannah's  father  —  he  strongly  opposed 
his  leaving  him,  desiring,  as  he  had  a 
delicate  constitution,  that  he  should 
settle  upon  his  large  farm.  A  student  by 
nature,  and  not  particularly  fond  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  Thomas  somewhat 
appeased  his  disappointment,  in  yielding 
to  this  desire,  by  opening  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  English  books  and  goods.  In 
1750  he  married  EHzabeth  Clark,  an  "  ex- 
cellent woman,  deservedly  esteemed  and 
beloved,"  who  died  when  Hannah  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  leaving  five  children. 
Upon  this  loss  to  the  family,  the  care  of 
Hannah  and  a  younger  sister  fell  particu- 
larly upon  the  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth, 
or  "  Betty,"  as  the  town  records  call  her. 

Hannah  was  an  extremely  timid  child. 
Being  delicate  in  health,  she  did  not 
attend  the  neighborhood  school,  but, 
under  the  care  of  her  father,  learned 
at  home  all  she  could  have  learned  there, 
namely,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
She  was  born  with  a  great  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. She  once  said  that  her  first  idea 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven  was  of  a  place 
where  she  would  find  this  thirst  fully 
gratified.  She  was  enthusiastic  over 
poetry,  committing  much  of  the  works  of 
her  favorite  poets,  Milton,  Thomson, 
Young,  and  others.  She  did  not  neglect 
history  or  biography,  in  which  she  found, 
as  she  said,  an  inexhaustible  fund  to  "  feast 
her  mind  and  gratify  her  taste."  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  novels,  the  reading  of 
which,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  early  years, 
gave  her,  she  afterwards  said,  false  ideas 
of  life,  the  "  world  her  imagination  made 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  HANNAH   ADAMS, 
MEDFIELD,   MASS. 

THROUGH  a  book  called  "  Several 
Poems,"  pubhshed  first  in  London 
in  1650,  and  in  Boston  twenty- 
eight  years  later,  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet 
became  the  first  woman  in  America  to 
win  literary  renown.  Through  some 
verses  published  in  London  in  1773, 
Phillis  Wheatley,  a  negro  slave,  living  in 
the  family  of  her  owner,  John  Wheatley 
of  Boston,  won  distinction  as  a  poet. 
But  neither  of  these  women  were  natives 
of  America.  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  born 
in  England,  and  PhilKs  Wheatley  in 
Africa.  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
a  native  American,  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren, 
published  one  or  two  plays  and  rhymes 
in  Boston;  but  they  were  mere  pam- 
phlets, and  bore  no  name.  It  remained, 
therefore,  for  Hannah  Adams,  born  in 
1755  i^  Medfield,  within  twenty  miles  of 
Boston,  to  become  the  first  American 
woman  to  pubHsh  a  book  under  her  own 
name.  This  was  in  1784,  six  years  be- 
fore Mercy  Warren  put  her  own  name  on 
cover,  in  her  "  Poems,  Dramatic  and 
Miscellaneous."  Mrs.  Warren,  as  the 
sister  of  James  Otis,  the  wife  of  a  promi- 
nent man,  and  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  was 
more  or  less  known  to  the  public,  when 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  she  published 
these  "  Poems."  But  Hannah  Adams, 
an  unusually  retired  young  woman  in 
private  hfe,  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
great  world  until  in  bold  letters  appeared 
her  name  on  her  book. 
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being  not  what  the  real  world  was."  In- 
deed, all  her  life  she  felt  the  lack  of  thor- 
ough training  in  her  youth.  By  the  time 
she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  few  of  her 
sex  at  that  time  had  read  more  than  she. 
Her  chief  delight  being  in  Hterary  pur- 
suits, she  eagerly  accepted  the  offer  of 
some  gentlemen  boarding  at  her  father's 
house,  to  teach  her  Latin,  Greek,  geogra- 
phy and  logic.  In  doing  this  she  drew 
upon  herself  the  ridicule  of  those  around 
her.  Her  progress,  however,  leads  one 
to  wish  she  could  have  had  the  advan- 
tages now  so  easily  obtained  in  our 
women's  colleges,  then  undreamed  of. 

Her  father's  business  being  good  dur- 
ing her  childhood,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  she  would  ever  be  obliged  to  sup- 
port herself.  But  a  few  years  after  her 
mother's  death,  he  failed  in  business. 
Although  blessed  with  the  help  of  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  Hannah  felt  keenly  the 
need  of  adding  her  share  to  the  family 
support.  She  turned  to  sewing,  knitting 
and  spinning,  finding  the  most  profit, 
however,  in  weaving  bobbin  lace.  But 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  lace 
was  imported,  this  resource  failed,  and 
she  was  left  in  a  desperate  condition. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  she  found  a 
pecuniary  help  in  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  to  three  young  men  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  home.  One  of  these, 
Pitt  Clarke,  was  afterwards  the  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Norton,  Mass.,  for 
over  forty  years.  In  his  autobiography 
published  in  the  "History  of  Norton,"  he 
says,  in  referring  to  Miss  Adams  :  '^  Under 
her  tuition  principally  I  fitted  for  college, 
and  was  admitted  into  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, July,  1786." 

Until  she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  Miss 
Adams's  reading  had  been  limited  mostly 
to  works  of  imagination  and  feeling.  She 
had  never  been  directed  to  those  of  a 
controversial  nature,  nor  to  a  study  of 
the  disputed  points  between  the  various 
sects.  Her  curiosity  being  awakened  by 
a  small  manuscript  from  Broughton's 
Dictionary,  giving  an  account  of  some  of 
the  most  common  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations, she  began  to  read  all  she  could 
find  on  the  subject.  Becoming  disgusted 
with  the  intolerance  and  lack  of  candor 
of  the  authors,  she  decided  to  write  out 


for  herself  in  a  blank  book  what  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  truth.  In  doing  this  she 
had  no  idea  of  publication.  The  work  grew 
upon  her  hands  and  became  known  to 
her  friends.  Not  being  so  ingenious  with 
the  needle  as  her  sister,  and  sadly  need- 
ing money,  she  was  urged  to  pubhsh  it. 
But  to  find  a  printer  to  take  it  without 
immediate  pay  was  the  difficulty.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  subscribers, 
twenty-eight  of  whom  were  women,  were 
finally  obtained,  including  such  names  as 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons  of  Franklin 
(six  copies).  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy, 
D.  D.,  Boston,  Dr.  James  Manning,  presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Island  College,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Esq.,  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell, 
Nathaniel  Appleton,  Esq.,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  all  of  Boston. 

A  bargain  having  been  made  with  the 
printer,  the  book  appeared  in  1784.  A 
copy  to-day  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and 
also  one  in  the  Public  Library,  com- 
mands genuine  interest.  Its  motto  is, 
"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  In  the  Advertisement  at  the 
beginning,  the  author  says  she  intends  to 
"  avoid  giving  the  least  preference  of  one 
denomination  above  another,  to  give  a 
few  arguments  of  the  principal  sects  from 
their  own  authors  as  far  as  possible,  to 
endeavor  to  represent  every  sect,  and  be 
very  careful  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
each  author." 

The  condition  of  pubHc  opinion  is 
seen  when  Thomas  Prentiss,  in  the  Pref- 
ace, felt  obliged  to  say :  "  The  world 
has  been  absurdly  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain but  a  moderate  opinion  of  female 
abilities,  and  to  associate  their  pretended 
productions  to  the  craft  and  policy  of 
designing  men;  either  to  excite  their 
admiration  or  screen  their  weakness  from 
censure ;  whereas  unbiassed  reason  must 
allow,  if  an  invidious  comparison  between 
the  sexes  is  in  any  respect  justifiable,  it 
cannot  be  grounded  upon  a  defect  of  nat- 
ural ability,  but  upon  the  different  and 
perhaps  faulty  mode  of  female  education ; 
for  under  similar  culture  and  with  equal 
advantages,  it  is  far  from  being  certain 
that  the  female  mind  would  not  admit  a 
measure  of  improvement  that  would  at 
least  equal,  and  perhaps  in  many  instances 
eclipse,  the    boasted    glory  of  the  other 
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sex."  He  refers  to  Miss  Adams's  knowl- 
edge ;  also,  indirectly,  to  her  great  timidity 
of  nature  when  he  says  that  she  had 
"done  violence  to  her  own  inclination" 
in  allowing  her  name  on  the  book  after 
having  yielded  to  its  publication  at  the 
urgent  desire  of  judicious  friends. 

Though  the  book  sold  well,  Miss 
Adams's  profit  was  very  small,  owing  to 
unfair  deahngs  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 
Out  of  respect  to  his  descendants,  she 
would  not  mention  his  name  when  speak- 
ing of  the  matter  years  afterwards  in  her 
autobiographical  notes.     To   his  request 


for  additions  for  a  second  edition  which 
he  was  about  to  publish,  she  returned  "  a 
laconic  answer  forbidding  him  to  reprint 
it."  This  she  could  do,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  the  copyright  in 
conformity  to  a  recently  passed  law.  But 
to  reprint  it  herself  was  no  easy  thing. 
She  was  ignorant  of  business  ways,  desti- 
tute of  influential  friends,  and  without 
money.  In  the  midst  of  this  disappoint- 
ment and  struggle,  her  sister  Elizabeth 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Hannah's 
grief  was  intense,  for  '-Betty"  had  been 
''her  guide,  her  friend,  her  earthly  all." 
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Her  father,  with  his  other  children,  was 
Uving  with  a  married  son,  to  whom  the 
home  and  property  had  been  made  over. 
Not  wishing  to  add  to  the  burden  of  her 
brother's  increasing  family  expenses,  Han- 
nah found  this  the  most  trying  time  of  her 
life,  when,  as  she  said,  ''  it  was  a  struggle 
to  live."  But  though  feeble  in  health, 
dependent  upon  herself  for  support,  more 
or  less  alone  in  the  world,  she  found  in 
work  her  only  remedy.  She  began  to 
prepare  additions  for  the  second  edition 
of  her  book.  The  task  being  completed, 
she  applied  to  some  printers  for  terms  of 
publication.  "  Though,"  she  says,  "  I 
wrote  nearly  the  same  letter  to  all,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  direct  questions,  their 
answers  were  generally  various,  prolix  and 
ambiguous."  She  finally  accepted  an 
offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  books  for 
an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies.  Going 
to  Boston  to  attend  to  the  matter,  a  friend 
introduced  her  to  the  Rev.  James  Free- 
man, the  newly  ordained  pastor  of  King's 
Chapel.  He  became  interested,  trans- 
acted the  business  with  the  printer,  John 
West  Folsom,  and  helped  her  obtain  some 
new  subscribers.  For  this  generous,  per- 
sonal assistance  in  a  time  of  need.  Miss 
Adams  was  most  grateful  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  Thus,  in  1791,  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "A  View  of  Religions,"  the 
second  edition  of  her  book  first  published 
seven  years  before.  It  was  enlarged  to 
four  hundred  and  ten  pages.  Part  First 
treated  of  nearly  three  hundred  different 
religious  denominations  which  had  ap- 
peared from  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  Part  Second,  of  the  worship  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  of  Mahometans,  Jews, 
Deists  and  Sceptics,  followed  by  a  short 
review  of  the  religions  of  the  people  of 
the  habitable  world.  Great  industry  and 
a  discriminating  judgment  are  noticeable 
in  the  work.  This  second  edition  was 
dedicated  to  John  Adams,  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  name, 
she  said,  "which  excites  the  veneration 
and  gratitude  of  fellow-citizens,  the  admi- 
ration and  esteem  of  foreign  nations." 
Thus  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  was  honored  by  woman's  effort 
as  the  President  had  been  the  year 
before ;  for  Mercy  Warren  had  then 
dedicated  her  poems  to  "George  Wash- 


ington, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Of  the  four  hundred  subscribers  to 
this  second  edition — eighty- two  of  whom 
were  clergymen  and  sixteen  women  — 
John  Adams  headed  the  list  with  three 
copies.  His  Honor  Samuel  Adams, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowed. Among  the  new  names  gained 
were  those,  now  so  well  known,  of  His 
Excellency  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  of 
Boston ;  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College ;  Right  Rev. 
John  Caroll,  D.  D.,  Roman  Cathohc 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Hon. 
William  Bradford,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  Rev.  Henry  Ware  of  Hingham  ; 
Christopher  Gore,  Esq.,  Boston;  Mr. 
Harrison  G.  Otis,  Boston ;  Rev.  Adoni- 
ram  Judson,  Maiden ;  Hon.  Benjamin 
Greenleaf,  Newburyport;  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence, 
took  fifteen  copies,  and  seven  of  the 
subscribers  took  six  each. 

Such  distinguished  names  speak  well 
for  man's  chivalry  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
for  Miss  Adams's  literary  ability.  The 
book  was  pronounced  the  best  of  the  kind 
ever  written,  possibly  the  first.  From  its 
profits.  Miss  Adams  was  enabled  to  pay 
the  debts  her  sister's  illness  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  put  a  small  sum  at  interest. 
In  its  sale  her  father,  who  was  called  by 
the  townspeople  "Book  Adams,"  was  of 
much  help.  On  horseback,  with  his  sad- 
dle-bag full  of  the  books,  often  with  a 
volume  before  his  eyes,  he  went  from 
place  to  place,  to  sell  or  to  distribute 
them.  Of  decided  literary  tastes  himself, 
he  was  never  happier  than  when,  making 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  library  of  Har- 
vard College.  Once  upon  entering  it  he 
lifted  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed  in 
great  earnestness,  "  I'd  rather  be  libra- 
rian of  Harvard  College  than  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  !"  Who  knows  but  that 
if  Thomas  Adams  could  have  followed 
out  his  early  desires,  be  might  have  been 
librarian  of  Harvard  College?  Circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  go  into  business, 
and  he  made  a  failure  of  it. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  her  book,  Miss  Adams  taught 
school,  finding  profit  and  entertainment 
in    "boarding   round    by  turns"    in    the 
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homes  of  the  children.  But  it  was  not 
long  before,  inspired  by  her  last  literary 
venture,  she  determined  to  write  another 
book.  It  was  poverty,  or,  as  she  said, 
"  desperation,  not  vanity,"  that  first  in- 
duced her  to  become  an  author  or  com- 
piler ;  now  she  flattered  herself  she  could 
not  only  help  herself  but  benefit  the 
pubUc.  With  a  desire  to  help  those  who 
in  early  Ufe  had  been  deprived  of  read- 
ing much,  if  anything,  of  the  history  of 
their  country,  she  began  to  write  a 
History  of  New  England.  There  was 
then  no  such  history  but  Mather's  "  Mag- 
nalia  "  and  Neale's  History.  Had  there 
been  one  coming  down  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  her  task 
would  have  been  easier.  She  was 
obliged  to  spend  much  time  among 
old  state  papers,  ancient  news  prints, 
and  old  records  in  official  places.  The 
continued  perusal  of  these  so  affected 
her  eyes  that  a  delay  of  two  or  three 
years  in  the  appearance  of  the  book  was 
a  consequence. 

This  summary  History  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, comprehending  a  general  sketch 
of  the  American  war,  at  last  appeared  in 
1799. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  Miss 
Adams's  history,  "A  View  of  Rehgions  " 
appeared  in  another  edition,  enlarged, 
and  dedicated  as  before  to  John  Adams. 
Through  the  continued  kindness  of  Rev. 
James  Freeman,  a  bargain  was  made  with 
the  printer  whereby  she  was  to  receive 
five  hundred  dollars  in  yearly  payments, 
covering  a  certain  period,  for  the  edition 
of  two  thousand  copies.  In  1804  ap- 
peared her  book  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  called  "  Truth  and  Excellence  of 
the  Christian  Religion."  Her  selection 
of  authors  and  the  extracts  from  their 
works  reveal  good  judgment  and  a  wide 
survey  of  general  literature.  Not  being 
able  to  purchase  or  borrow  all  the  books 
she  needed  for  this  effort,  she  spent  some 
time  in  Boston,  in  order  to  visit  the 
booksellers'  shops.  In  such  places 
much  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tions to  the  third  edition  of  her  first 
book,  was  written.  Miss  Adams  gave  this 
work,  with  its  four  hundred  subscribers. 


to  the  printer  for  one  hundred  dollars  in 
books. 

In  1805,  six  years  after  the  "History  of 
New  England"  appeared,  she  pubHshed 
an  abridgment  of  it  for  schools.  This 
not  only  failed  to  give  her  pecuniary  re- 
ward, but  it  was  the  origin  of  a  painful 
controversy  between  her  and  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Charlestown, 
Jedediah  Morse ;  for,  added  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  seemg  a  similar  work  from 
him  appear,  she  felt  that  his  sincerity  and 
honor  were  brought  into  question,  in  re- 
gard to  a  promise  concerning  it.  A  care- 
ful reading  to-day  of  a  pamphlet  relative 
to  the  matter,  published  in  18 14,  leaves 
her  in  a  favorable  light.  In  this  contro- 
versy warm  friends  arose  in  her  behalf, 
none  warmer  than  Mr.  William  Smith 
Shaw,  the  active  founder  of  the  Boston 
Athenseum.  It  was  through  his  kindness 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Athenaeum  was  ten- 
dered her.  This  she  found  a  great  help 
in  her  next  literary  venture,  her  "  History 
of  the  Jews."  Day  after  day  she  could 
be  seen  there  absorbed  in  study.  The 
writing  of  this  "  History  of  the  Jews  " 
demanded  much  study  of  fragmentary 
and  disconnected  publications  and  of 
manuscripts.  The  standard  works  used 
were  mainly  Josephus  and  Basnage. 
Through  a  long  correspondence  with 
Gregoire,  famous  for  his  energy  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews,  her  interest  in  this  oppressed 
people  was  greatly  increased.  But  her 
greatest  helper  in  the  work  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  the  young  pastor 
of  the  Brattle  Street  Church.  She  had 
first  seen  him  on  a  visit  to  Boston  in 
1800,  when  he  was  a  college  boy  of  six- 
teen. He  had  then  understood  her 
character,  and  interested  her  by  giving 
her  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  liter- 
ary condition  of  Germany  and  France. 
Now,  the  successful  Boston  clergyman, 
he  gave  her  the  freedom  of  his  study  and 
library.  It  was  stipulated  between  them 
that  neither  should  be  obliged  to  talk. 
Sometimes,  she  said,  he  would  read  for 
hours  without  speaking ;  then  all  at  once 
a  flash  of  genius  would  break  forth  in 
some  short  remark,  which  would  electrify 
her.  If  she  were  absent  from  his  study 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  note  or  call  was 
sure  to  be  forthcoming.     He  introduced 
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her  to  a  valuable  circle  of  friends.  She 
felt  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  interest  in 
life.  ''  His  character,"  she  said,  "  was  the 
perfection  of  humanity."  This  kindly 
interest  in  the  literary  aspirations  of  a 
lonely  woman  of  more  than  twice  his  age 
is  worthy  of  remembrance ;  for  only 
those  conversant  with  the  early  history  of 
woman  in  American  literature  can  really 
picture  the  loneliness  of  the  one  or  the 
helpfulness  of  the  other. 

But  this  happiness  was  not  to  last. 
Hannah  Adams  was  obliged  to  see  her 
friend  pass  from  this  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  For  one  to  whom  "  the 
sight  of  a  friend  was  like  the  sun  and  air 
of  heaven,"  this  was  a  loss  indeed.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  feel  that  he  had  seen 
her  '*  History  of  the  Jews  "  printed.  Only 
a  few  months  before  his  death  it  appeared 
in  two  volumes.  The  Introduction  treated 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Persians  after  their  restoration  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  in  the  ensuing 
period  the  history  proper  began  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ending  with 
the  Jews  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1809,  while  Miss  Adams  was  en- 
gaged upon  this  work,  an  annuity  was  set- 
tled upon  her  for  life,  through  an  effort 
headed  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Ste- 
phen Higginson  and  William  Smith  Shaw. 
This  was  a  result  of  the  action  of  Mrs. 
Josiah  Quincy  and  other  influential  ladies, 
in  behalf  of  an  English  author,  Mrs. 
Anne  Grant.  When  they  were  having  an 
American  edition  of  a  work  of  Mrs. 
Grant's  ("Letters  from  the  Mountains") 
published  for  her  benefit,  Mrs.  Quincy 
said  they  should  not  forget  their  own 
countrywoman,  Hannah  Adams,  who,  fail- 
ing to  receive  sufficient  support  from  her 
literary  labor,  was  obliged  to  braid  straw. 
This  money  was  given  Miss  Adams  as  a 
slight  appreciation  of  one  remarkable, 
not  merely  for  "  powers  of  mind,"  but  for 
"  warm  affections,  glow  of  gratitude,  and 
childlike  simplicity." 

Mrs.  Quincy,  the  wife  of  Boston's 
great  mayor,  was  the  "  highly  esteemed 
friend "  who  requested  Miss  Adams  to 
write  her  autobiography.  This  fragmen- 
tary account  of  her  life,  —  less  than  fifty 
pages,  —  edited  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Lee  the 
year  after  her   death,  was  written  in  the 


humble  hope  that  it  might  become  a 
pecuniary  benefit  to  an  aged  and  infirm  sis- 
ter, who  for  many  years  had  shared  her 
small  earnings.  It  contains  a  lithograph 
of  the  portrait  of  Hannah  Adams,  which 
Harding  painted  a  few  years  before  her 
death  at  the  request  of  Miss  Ehzabeth  P. 
Peabody  and  other  friends.  This  por- 
trait, now  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  casts 
a  benediction  upon  all  who  view  it.  In 
the  Athenaeum  are  to  be  found  all  of  Miss 
Adams's  books,  the  most  of  which,  if  not 
all,  were  presented  by  herself.  In  181 7 
appeared  the  fourth  edition  of  her  "  View 
of  Religions,"  dedicated  as  before  to  John 
Adams.  This  first  book  of  Miss  Adams's 
—  she  called  this  last  edition ''Dictionary 
of  all  ReHgions  and  Religious  Denomina- 
tions"—  was  a  popular  book  from  the 
first.  It  was  published  in  England  with  a 
preface  and  additions  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ful- 
ler ;  also  in  another  form  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  who  likewise  made  alterations. 
Miss  Adams  acknowledged  herself  in- 
debted to  both  these  editions  for  some  of 
the  improvements  in  her  fourth  edition. 
It  received  the  notice  of  Jared  Sparks  in 
the  North  American  Revieiu ;  he  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  manual  of  the  kind 
he  knew  of.  "  It  has  the  pecuUar  merit," 
he  added,  ''of  the  strictest  candor  and 
impartiality ;  and  so  completely  has  the 
author  divested  herself  of  all  iniividual 
prepossessions,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  from  a  single  passage  in  the 
whole  work  her  own  religious  sentiments 
can  be  inferred.  This  freedom  from  per- 
sonal bias,  in  exhibiting  the  views  of  oth- 
ers, especially  on  topics  rarely  touched 
without  calling  out  private  opinion,  in- 
spires confidence  in  her  statements,  as 
well  as  respect  for  her  judgment  and 
Christian  charity." 

The  agitated  disputes  upon  reHgious 
subjects  led  Miss  Adams  to  crystalHze 
her  thoughts  in  a  Httle  book  called  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Gospels,"  which  was  printed 
by  Hilliard  &  Metcalf  in  Cambridge  in 
1824.  She  hoped  the  book,  consisting 
of  thirty  letters  addressed  to  her  nieces, 
might  enable  them  and  other  young  per- 
sons to  read  the  New  Testament  "  with 
more  pleasure  and  advantage."  Though 
written  not  so  much  from  a  critical  as 
from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  it  received 
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good  praise  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view and  other  periodicals,  and  had  a 
good  sale. 

To  reaHze  the  loneHness  of  Miss 
Adams  in  her  literary  career,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  when  this, 
the  last  of  her  six  books,  was  published 
(in  1824),  not  a  book  of  the  now  well- 
known  American  Hterary  women  had  ap- 
peared. In  England,  Jane  Austen  had 
died  seven  years  before ;  Maria  Edge- 
worth  was  still  living ;  Harriet  Martineau 
had  pubhshed  her  first  book,  but  in  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  had  then  reached  America; 
Mrs.  Browning  in  poetry,  Mrs.  Jameson 
in  art,  Mrs.  Somerville  in  science,  had 
not  appeared.  It  was  to  be  twenty  years 
before  Charlotte  Bronte  should  startle 
the  world.  Probably  Hannah  More,  who 
was  ten  years  older  than  Hannah  Adams, 
was  the  only  literary  woman  who  had  for 
her  any  special  interest.  Some  letters  from 
her  she  highly  prized.  But  in  this  scarcity 
of  women  friends  in  the  literary  hfe, 
Hannah  Adams  was  not  wanting  in  those 
of  the  other  sex.  President  John  Adams 
often  invited  her  to  his  Quincy  home  to 
use  his  library  in  compiling  her  histories. 
Her  marvellous  power  of  assimilation,  as 
well  as  application,  was  a  wonder  to  all 
the  Adams  family.  One  day,  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  she  went 
through  folios  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
Mr.  Adams  spoke  to  her  about  it,  only 
to  learn  that  while  leaf  after  leaf  had 
been  turned,  she  had  culled  all  she 
needed  for  her  work. 

One  of  John  Adams's  letters  to  her  is 
exceedingly  interesting  for  its  sturdy 
democratic  spirit.  "You  and  I,"  he 
wrote,  "  are  undoubtedly  related  by  birth ; 
and  although  we  were  both  born  in  '  hum- 
ble obscurity'  "  (she  had  made  this  ref- 
erence to  herself  in  one  of  her  dedica- 
tions to  him),  ''  yet  I  presume  neither  of 
us  has  any  cause  to  regret  that  circum- 
stance. If  I  could  ever  suppose  that 
family  pride  was  in  any  case  excusable,  I 
should  think  a  descent  from  a  line  of  vir- 
tuous, independent  New  England  farmers 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  was   a 


better  foundation  for  it  than  a  descent 
through  royal  or  titled  scoundrels  ever 
since  the  flood." 

When  Hannah  Adams's  last  book  was 
published  she  was  about  seventy  years 
of  age.  To  her  small  apartment  in  Bos- 
ton, friends,  young  and  old,  came  to  read 
and  talk  with  her.  They  heard  her  re- 
peat the  poetry  learned  in  youth ;  for, 
as  she  said,  she  could  repeat  "  for  three 
months  together  "  the  verses  then  learned, 
though  she  was  "  troubled  continually  by 
forgetting  where  she  had  laid  a  pencil  or 
a  pen."  They  doubtless  heard  her  re- 
peat lines  of  her  own,  among  which  were 
the  following,  written  after  visiting  a  place 
where  nature  had  particularly  charmed 
her  :  — 

"  Such  scenes  the  days  of  innocence  renew, 
And  bring  the  patriarchal  age  to  view. 
Thus  favored  Abraham,  in  the  days  of  old, 
On  flowery  Mamre  kept  his  fleecy  fold; 
While  friendly  angels  left  their  heavenly  seat 
To  greet  the  patriarch  in  his  calm  retreat." 

Miss  Adams  always  loved  nature. 
Spring  was  to  her,  she  once  said,  hke 
the  "  first  freshness  of  creation." 

Her  young  friends  knew  this  when  they 
decorated  her  room  with  flowers.  Her 
older  friends  reaHzed  this  when  they 
made  arrangements  for  her  to  exchange 
her  small  city  room,  in  the  last  months  of 
her  hfe,  for  a  home  in  the  old  Croft 
house  at  Brookhne.  Her  love  for  the 
beautiful  around  her  made  her  say  almost 
at  the  close  of  life,  "How  can  anybody  be 
impatient  to  quit  such  a  beautiful  world  ?" 
Such  testimony  from  one  who  had  felt  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life  in  a 
peculiarly  personal  manner  is  a  precious 
inheritance  for  American  women. 

In  this  Brookline  home  Miss  Adams 
died  Dec.  15,  1831.  Three  months  be- 
fore her  death,  Mount  Auburn  at  Cam- 
bridge had  been  enclosed  and  conse- 
crated as  a  cemetery.  Here,  in  land 
appropriated  for  her  resting  place  by  the 
committee  on  survey,  she  was  buried.  A 
monument  contributed  by  loving  friends 
was  soon  erected,  which  is  noted  to-day 
by  many  a  visitor  wandering  through 
Central  Square  in  the  beautiful  cemetery. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  CLIPPER  SHIPS. 

By  Joshua   P.  Bodfish. 
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•THE  "GOLDEN   FLEECE      AND  THE  YACHT  "VISTA. 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    JOHN    E.    C.    PETERSON. 


THE  interesting  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  New  England  clipper  ships 
recently  exhibited  in  the  Old  State 
House  by  the  Bostonian  Society  brings 
to  mind  the  palmy  days  of  Boston's  com- 
merce, when  A- 1  clippers,  built  and 
owned  in  Boston,  carried  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Forty-four  vessels  were  built  in  and  about 
Boston  in  1855,  with  a  tonnage  amount- 
ing to  45,988  tons,  and  twenty- two  more 
of  27,877  tons,  were  on  the  stocks  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  tonnage  owned 
in  Boston  in  1855  was  541,644  tons. 

Prominent  among  these  "  first-class, 
copper-fastened,  coppered  and  fast-sail- 
ing ships "  were  the  "Westward  Ho," 
"  Flying  Fish,"  ''  Great  Republic,"  "Fly- 
ing Cloud,"  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas," 
"Bald  Eagle,"  "Empress  of  the  Seas," 
"Staghound,"  "Star  of  Empire,"  and 
"Golden  Fleece,"  built  by  Donald  Mc- 
Kay   of     East     Boston.     The    "Flying 

*  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  photographs 
hy  N.  L.  Stebbins  of  the  paintings  in  the  recent  exhibition 
at  the  Bostonian  Society's  rooms. 
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Cloud"  (Capt.  Cressy),  built  by  Mr. 
McKay,  on  her  first  passage,  not  only 
made  the  quickest  run  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  ever  known,  but  attained 
the  highest  rate  of  speed  on  record  at 
that  time.  Her  passage  was  made  in 
eighty-nine  days,  and  she  ran  in  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  geographical  miles.  Such 
sailing  as  this  astonished  all  nautical 
men,  and  immediately  gave  a  world-wide 
fame  to  East  Boston  clippers.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, not  satisfied  with  this  triumph  of 
nautical  skill,  and  believing  that  perfec- 
tion in  modelling  had  not  yet  been  at- 
tained, determined  that  he  would  benefit 
from  the  information  gained  from  past 
experience,  and  build  a  clipper  which 
would  outsail  the  "  Flying  Cloud."  He 
carried  this  idea  into  execution,  and  pro- 
duced the  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  of 
2,400  tons,  then  the  largest,  longest  and 
sharpest  merchant  ship  in  the  world. 
This  beautiful  ship  beat  the  swiftest  of 
the    entire  fleet   of  clippers    that  sailed 
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THE   "  FLYING   FISH. 


with  her,  and  on  the  homeward  passage 
from  San  Francisco  made  the  greatest 
runs  ever  recorded.  In  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours  she  ran  430  geographical 
miles,  or  56  more  than  the  greatest  run 
of  the  "  Flying  Cloud,"  and  in  ten  con- 
secutive days  she  ran  3,144  miles.  In 
eleven  months  her  gross  earnings  were 
^200,000. 

The  "  Great  Republic  "  was  built  by 
Mr.  McKay  in  1853,  and  was  at  that  time 
the  largest  merchantman  in  the  world. 
She  was  4,556  tons,  and  spread  15,653 
yards  of  canvas  in  her  suit  of  sails.  She 
logged    on    some    occasions  as  much  as 


nineteen  knots  an 
hour,  and  made  the 
trip  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in 
ninety-one  days, 
which,  notwith- 
standing the  light 
winds  experienced, 
is  one  of  the  quick- 
est runs  on  record, 
only  excelled  by 
the  "Flying  Cloud," 
which  made  the 
passage  in  eighty- 
nine  days.  Other 
excellent  passages 
were  made  by  Mc- 
Kay's ships  from 
Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  follows  : 
the  "  Flying  Fish  "  made  it  in  92  days ; 
the  "Staffordshire,"  in  loi  days;  the 
"Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  in  103  days  ;  the 
"Bald  Eagle,"  in  107  days;  the  "Em- 
press of  the  Seas,"  in  118  days;  the 
"  Staghound,"  in  112  days  (via  Val- 
paraiso). These  passages  show  an  aver- 
age of  103  days  and  fifteen  hours,  which 
has  not  been  equalled  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  ships  by  any  builder  in  the  world. 
Other  East  Boston  shipbuilders  turned 
out  some  very  fine  vessels,  among  them 
the  "Golden  Fleece,"  built  by  Paul  Curtis, 
who  moved  from  Medford  to  East  Boston 
in  1852  ;   the  "W.  B.  Dinsmore,"  built  by 
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Gore  of  East  Boston ;  the  ''  Great  Ad- 
miral," built  by  Robert  Jackson  of  P^ast 
Boston ;  while  the  reputation  of  Boston 
clippers  was  well  sustained  by  such  vessels 
as  the  '^  Nightingale,"  owned  at  one  time 
by  Sampson  &  Tappan,  and  afterward 
owned  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Julius  A. 
Palmer  of  Boston ;  the  "  Dreadnaught," 
built  by  H.  O.  Briggs ;  the  "  Ellen  Mon- 
roe," owned  by  A.  F.  Hall  and  built  by 
John  Taylor;  and  the  ship  "Titan," 
owned  by  D.  C.  Bacon  and  commanded 


had  a  general  supervision  of  the  work, 
and  commanded  the  steamer  until  she 
was  delivered  to  her  illustrious  owner, 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Samuel  Hall  of 
East  Boston,  whose  shipyard  was  where 
the  west  end  of  Maverick  Street  now  is, 
built  some  of  the  largest,  fastest  and  best 
ships  that  ever  skimmed  the  seas,  among 
them  such  famous  clippers  as  the  "  Game- 
cock," the  "  Wizard,"  and  the  "  High- 
lander." Mr.  Hall  built  eighty  vessels  of 
all  kinds  at  his  yard  in  East  Boston. 


THE   "  NIGHTINGALE 


by  Capt.  J.  H.  Sears.  These  fine  ships 
were  all  familiar  to  seafaring  men,  and 
reflected  credit  on  Boston  skill  and  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  honor 
of  applying  American  iron  for  the  first 
time  in  America  to  the  construction 
of  a  first-class  vessel  belongs  to  East 
Boston.  Iron  was  first  used  in  ship- 
building in  this  country  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  steamship  "  Le  Voy- 
ageur  de  la  Mer,"  built  at  East  Boston, 
and  launched  on  the  25  th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1857.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship. 
Her  rigging  and  sails,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else  used  in  her  construction,  were 
of  American  material  and  manufacture. 
The  contract  for  building  this  splendid 
vessel  was  given  to  Mr.  George  A.  Stone, 
a  native  of  Boston.  The  models  and  de- 
tails of  the  ship  were  furnished  by  Samuel 
H.  Peck,  the  distinguished  naval  con- 
structor, who  did  full  justice  to  his  high 
reputation.       Capt.    Frank    O.    Eldridge 


Mr.  Daniel  D.  Kelly  also  built  many 
fine  vessels,  among  them  the  celebrated 
clipper  "  Edwin  Forrest."  Messrs.  Jack- 
son &  Ewell  established  their  shipyard 
on  Border  Street,  from  which  they 
launched  many  fine  ships,  among  them 
the  "  Queen  of  Clippers "  and  the 
"  Meridian."  The  shipyards  of  Messrs. 
Boole  on  Webster  Street,  and  James  E. 
Simpson  on  Marginal  Street,  also  swelled 
the  num.ber  of  the  celebrated  Boston- 
built  clippers.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1848  to  1858  two  hundred  of  the  best 
ships  that  ever  sailed  the  sea  were 
launched  from  the  shipyards  of  East 
Boston. 

As  I  think  of  this  proud  record,  and 
look  upon  these  spirited  pictures,  my 
memory  turns  anew  to  the  days  when  I 
myself  served  on  board  old  Boston  clipper 
ships. 

I  was  a  Cape  Cod  boy,  my  ancestors 
having  been  among  the  first  settlers  upon 
the    Cape,  in   1635;    and   being   largely 
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engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  maritime 
adventures,  it  was  natural  that  many  of 
the  family  should  seek  their  livelihood 
at  sea.  In  fact,  the  old-time  aristocracy 
of  Cape  Cod  consisted  of  retired  sea 
captains ;  and  as  they  told  us  boys  of  their 
experiences  in  foreign  climes,  in  capturing 
whales,  and  other  adventures,  the  great 
ambition  of  the  Cape  Cod  boy  was  to,  at 
some  time,  command  a  fine  vessel  and 
seek  adventures  in  foreign  lands. 

After  my  preparatory  course  for  college, 
not  being  in  very  strong  health,  though 
not  exactly  ill,  I  thought  well  of  a  voyage 
to  sea,  and,  though  opposed  by  my  par- 
ents at  first,  at  last,  they  seeing  that  I 
was  determined,  I  was  fitted  out  in  good 
style  for  my  first  voyage.  Of  course,  my 
father  gave  me  Dana's  "  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast "  to  read,  to  deter  me  from 
going;  and  of  course  it  had  the  usual 
effect  of  making  me  more  eager  to  start. 
At  that  time  our  foreign  commerce  was 
carried  on  wholly  by  the  old-time  clippers, 
and  the  wharves  of  Boston  and  New  York 


were  taken  on  board  to  learn  the  art  of 
seamanship.  They  did  not  mess  with  the 
sailors  in  the  forecastle,  but  had  what  was 
called  a  boys'  house,  separately  provided 
for  their  occupation.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  trained  in  all  the  practical  arts  of 
seamanship,  were  given  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  navigation,  and  fitted  in  a  practi- 
cal and  thorough  way  to  become  officers 
of  future  clippers. 

I  therefore,  through  friends  of  our  fam- 
ily, started  thus  on  my  first  voyage,  in  a  very 
good  example  of  the  old  Cape  Cod  clip- 
per, called  the  "Webfoot."  In  the  boys' 
house  were  four  or  five  well-bred  young 
men  who  had  made  one  voyage  before 
in  the  same  ship,  and  I  was  the  only  nov- 
ice or  ''  landlubber"  on  board.  A  retired 
sea  captain,  a  friend  of  my  father's,  gave 
me  a  fine  sextant  of  English  make  ;  I  was 
well  provided  with  books  on  navigation ; 
and  from  the  first  day  out  of  port  until  we 
returned,  I  kept  a  very  creditable  account 
of  the  voyage.  I  had  had  a  very  thorough 
course  in  mathematics,  theoretical  navi- 
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were  crowded  with  fine  clipper  ships, 
commanded  and  manned  by  American 
sailors. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Cape  Cod  clip- 
pers was  that  they  had  a  special  provision 
for  what  were  called  "  ship's  cousins," 
who  were  usually  bright,  stalwart  lads, 
generally  the  sons  of  the  owners,  or  some 
relative  or  friend  of   the  captain's,   who 


gation  and  mathematical  astronomy,  and 
the  taking  of  observations  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  various  problems  which 
were  laid  down  for  us  in  the  old  Bow- 
ditch's  Navigator  had  a  special  charm. 
In  those  times  sea  captains  were  re- 
quired to  know  more  of  mathematical  as- 
tronomy than  is  required  to-day,  in  order 
to    make    successfully  the    long   voyages 
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which  they  made  around  the  world.  They 
were  often  absent  one  or  two  years,  with- 
out any  means  of  correcting  their  chro- 
nometers except  by  lunar  observations, 
which  were  intricate  and  difficult  to  com- 
pute. Nowadays  voyages  are  much 
shorter,  and  chronometers  are  easily 
corrected  by  telegraph,  and  these  in- 
tricate lunar  observations  are  very  little 
used. 

The  good  ship  "Webfoot"  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Hedges,  a  native  of 
Dennis  on  the  Cape,  who  was  a  thorough 
seaman,  an  excellent  navigator,  and  very 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  —  in  fact,  a  very 
good  example  of  the  Cape  Cod  sea  cap- 
tain.    We  loaded  in  New  York,  with  an 
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assorted  cargo,  for  San  Francisco.  It 
was  not  easy  then  to  ship  a  crew,  and  I 
remember  the  appearance  of  the  ship's 
crews  as  they  came  aboard,  brought 
down  by  the  keepers  of  sailors'  boarding- 
houses,  all  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  and  badly  fitted  for  any 
practical  work.  But  by  the  help  of  the 
officers  and  the  boys,  the  ship  was  started 
on  her  voyage,  trusting  to  a  day  or  two's 
rest  in  the  good  sea  air  to  bring  the  crew 
to  their  senses. 

The  first  few  days  were  spent  in 
trying  to  get  things  into  running  or- 
der ;  but  before  that  was  well  accom- 
plished we  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  severe  hurricane  ;  and 
I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  my  ex- 
periences during  it. 
It  came  up  very  sud- 
denly, and  of  course 
every  effort  was 
made  to  shorten  sail. 
It  was  during  the 
night,  and  all  hands 
were  ordered  aloft  to 
reef  and  furl ;  the 
captain,  the  first  of- 
ficer, the  helmsman 
and  myself  were  all 
that  were  left  on 
deck.  But  when 
they  got  aloft  to  furl 
the  mainsail,  they 
found     that    the 
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gaskets  were  miss- 
ing. The  ship  was 
rolling  badly  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  it  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to 
carry  the  gaskets 
aloft.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  one  on 
deck  but  myself  to 
take  them  aloft. 
The  first  officer 
looked  at  me  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  take  those 
gaskets  aloft.  I  had 
never  been  aloft  be- 
fore, but  I  coura- 
geously said  I  could, 
and,  taking  quite  a 
load  of  ropes  over 
my  neck,   I   started 

up  the  rigging  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
hurricane.  I  remember  that  as  soon  as  I 
was  fairly  into  the  shrouds,  the  force  of 
the  wind  seemed  to  flatten  me  out  against 
the  shrouds,  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  stir.  However,  I  struggled 
along  as  the  ship  rolled,  and  finally  got 
to  the  mainmast  head.  There  it  was 
necessary  to  swing  off  on  to  the  yard, 
which  I  had  never  done,  —  in  fact  had 
never  seen  done.  The  men  were  cry- 
ing, ''Come  on!"  I  said,  "How  am  I 
going  to  get  over? "  "Oh,  jump  —  swing 
over  here,"  was  the  reply.  So,  with 
the  courage  of  an  old  sailor,  I  seized 
a  rope  and  swung  on  to  the  yard  and 
passed  out  the  gaskets,  hanging  on  for 
dear  life.  I  remember  the  old  sailors 
crying,  "Why  don't  you  come  along? 
why  don't  you  pull  up  the  sail?  why  don't 
you "  —  do  this,  that  and  the  other, 
which  I  tried  my  best  to  do.  Having 
furled  the  sail,  I  was  on  the  inside,  and 
would  be  the  first  to  turn  down.  Then 
I  remember  that  in  the  darkness,  with 
the  ship  rolling,  I  had  to  catch  on  to  -a 
rope  and  swing  out  on  to  the  rigging  and 
make  my  way  down,  with  the  whole  ship's 
company  crying,  "  Go  on  ! "  and  if  I  didn't 
go  on  they  would  run  over  me.  I 
scrambled  down,  —  how  I  can  hardly 
say.  It  was  my  first  experience  aloft, 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 

Then  the  order  was  to  "  reef  the  fore- 
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topsail " ;  and  all  hands  went  aloft  to< 
secure  the  sail.  The  wind  veered  round,, 
the  ship  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
some  of  the  rigging  was  fouled  forward,, 
and  the  first  officer  started  to  clear  it,, 
telling  me  to  go  with  him  to  hold  the 
lantern.  As  we  were  about  opposite  the 
foremast,  a  peculiar  heaving  motion  of 
the  vessel  warned  the  first  officer  that  we 
were  to  be  boarded  with  a  heavy  sea,  and 
he,  with  the  instinct  of  an  old  sailor,, 
jumped  into  the  rigging  to  hang  on  for 
safety.  He  cried  out  to  me  to  look  out 
for  myself;  but  being  a  novice,  I  didn't 
know  what  was  coming.  A  tremendous, 
sea  boarded  the  ship,  striking  me  fiercely, 
and  I  was  sure  that  I  was  overboard. 
Tons  of  water  poured  over  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship,  and  I  was  washed 
violently  against  the  forward  rigging, 
where  I  was  held  by  the  rushing  water,, 
with  sensations  which  may  be  imagined. 
The  house  on  deck  was  crushed  in  by 
the  same  sea ;  the  boys'  house  thoroughly 
washed  out.  After  the  sea  receded,  the 
mate's  first  thought  was  to  look  for  me. 
He  found  me  pinned  among  the  ropes 
against  the  fore-shrouds,  and  seemed  to 
be  very  thankful  that  I  was  not  washed 
overboard.  However,  there  was  no  time 
for  congratulations,  but  only  to  pick  our- 
selves up  and  get  to  work.  Still  after  the 
dangers  and  labors  of  that  night,  when 
the    ship  was    caught   aback  and    nearly 
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driven  down  stern  foremost,  I  felt  as  though 
I  was  fairly  christened  a  sailor.  When 
I  got  to  my  quarters  after  the  storm,  I 
found  the  water  knee -deep,  and  my 
beautiful  sea  chest  washing  back  and 
forth  across  the  deck. 

After  that  we  worked  into  the  north- 
east trades.  Everything  was  soon  in  good 
running  order,  and  we  proceeded  with 
favorable  winds  until  we  reached  the 
Doldrums,  —  that  belt  of  calms  which  is 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  northeast 
and  southeast  trades,  at  the  equator. 
Then  the  wind  failed,  and  we  lay  for 
some  twelve  days  as  idle  as  a  "  painted 
ship   upon   a   painted    ocean."     All  day 


of  South  America,  until  we  came  to  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire,  off  Cape  Horn.  We 
hoped  to  make  our  way  through,  and  thus 
save  something ;  but  just  as  we  were 
entering  the  strait,  there  came  a  violent 
gale,  which  drove  us  back,  carrying  us 
far  to  the  south  of  the  Cape,  and  we 
had  a  very  trying  experience  in  attempt- 
ing to  double  the  Cape.  It  took  us  two 
weeks,  tossed  about  as  we  were  by  a 
succession  of  gales,  making  a  few  miles 
ahead  one  day  only  to  be  beat  back  by 
the  gale  on  the  next. 

This  was  the  first  land  which  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  New  York.  I  remem- 
ber the  feehng   that  used  to   come  over 
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long  the  captain  would  sit  and  watch  for 
a  little  gust  of  wind ;  the  yards  would  be 
braced  round,  perhaps  would  carry  us  on 
for  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  then  all 
would  die  away.  We  would  wait  for  hours 
at  a  time  for  another  breath  of  air ;  and 
so  we  were  drifted  here  and  there,  tossing 
about  for  nearly  two  weeks,  when  there 
came  a  little  breeze  to  waft  us  across  that 
belt  which  could  easily  have  been  ac- 
complished in  one  day  with  a  good  wind. 
The  terrible  loss  of  time  which  so  many 
ships  experience  there  makes  this  belt  of 
calms  dreaded  by  all  navigators. 

Entering  the  southeast  trades,  we  were 
able  to  make  our  course  down  the  coast 


me  at  times,  after  sailing  weeks  and 
weeks  and  even  m  )nths  on  the  broad 
ocean,  and  never  seeing  anything  of  land. 
The  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  ocean 
would  almost  overpower  me. 

The  glimpse  which  we  had  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  was  not  very  cheerful.  The 
weather  was  cold,  the  barren  islands  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  certainly  it  was 
not  a  very  inviting  bit  of  land  to  look 
upon.  To  add  to  our  discomfort,  after 
the  hurricane  we  met  at  Bermuda,  the 
ship  sprung  aleak,  and,  after  sounding 
the  pumps,  we  found  that  the  leak  was 
so  steady  and  uniform  that  it  required 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
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each  watch  to  pump  the  ship  free.  The 
captain  meditated  on  it  for  a  while,  and 
when  he  found  that  he  could  get  the 
ship  free  by  two  or  three  hours'  labor 
at  the  pumps  each  day,  he  ventured  to 
make  the  voyage.  But  the  pump  handles 
got  highly  polished,  and  the  crew  were 
well  worn  out  when  off  the  Cape,  trying 
to  keep  the  water  from  injuring  the  cargo. 

Finally  we  doubled  the  Cape,  and  with 
favoring  breezes  made  our  way  north- 
ward over  the  beautiful  Pacific  Ocean, 
experiencing  only  one  more  gale  when 
off  the  Golden  Gate,  just  before  reaching 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  San  Fran- 
cisco at  that  time  was  filled  with  beauti- 
ful clipper  ships  from  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  mining  fever  had  not 
subsided,  and,  of  course,  all  our  men 
deserted  the  ship  at  this  port.  There 
was  only  one  long  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street  at  that  time,  and  the  hulks 
of  vessels  which  carried  the  miners  out 
were  still  to  be  seen  on  Montgomery 
Street,  the  principal  street  of  the  city, 
where  they  had  been  run  ashore  and 
deserted. 

The  "boys,"  as  we  were  called,  were 
then  the  main  dependence  for  the  care  of 
the  ship;  and  after  the  ship  was  dis- 
charged we  found  it  impossible  to  get  a 
new  cargo  on  account  of  the  ship's  steady 
leaking.  This  made  it  necessary  to  go 
into  the  dry  dock  for  repairs.  We  went 
to  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  and 
were  hauled  out  on  the  government  dry 
dock.  The  copper  was  stripped  off  of 
one  side  (the  wrong  side,  of  course),  and 
no  leak  was  found.  The  copper  was. 
then  stripped  off  the  other  side,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  knot  in  a  plank  in  the 
run  had  been  forced  inward  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship  in  the  hurricane,  leaving 
a  round  hole,  perhaps  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  into  which  water  enough 
came  to  give  us  those  weary  hours  at  the 
pump  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage.  A  new  plank  was  placed  in 
position,  and  the  ship  re-coppered,  when 
we  were  ready  for  another  voyage. 

Not  finding  freight  in  San  Francisco, 
we  started  for  Callao,  Peru,  hoping  to 
load  there  for  the  United  States.  When 
we  arrived  we  found  a  revolution  .going 
on,     and    affairs   in    a    very    disturbed 


state.  No  freight  offered  but  guano,  and 
this  the  caj)tain  did  not  feel  incHned  to 
take ;  so  after  waiting  there  for  nearly 
two  months,  we  started  across  the  Pacific 
for  Singapore  via  New  Guinea.  When 
we  reached  that  island  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  we  found  navigation  very 
difficult.  The  charts  were  very  imperfect, 
and  we  had  to  be  continually  on  the  look- 
out for  shoals  and  reefs.  We  found 
many  not  noted  on  the  charts,  and  be- 
sides this  there  was  continual  danger 
from  water-spouts.  I  remember  one  day 
we  were  surrounded  by  them  —  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  being  in  sight  —  and 
we  were  also  in  a  place  filled  with  reefs 
and  shoals,  with  very  limited  room  to 
work  the  ship.  The  wind  was  variable, 
so  that  we  had  to  go  dodging  about,  try- 
ing to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  water- 
spouts, sometimes  being  obliged  to  fire  a 
cannon  into  them  in  order  to  break 
them,  when  they  came  dangerously  near. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  them  form. 
First  there  would  be  a  mist  over  the 
water,  then  it  would  assume  a  conical 
shape  and  begin  to  revolve,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  would  notice  a  cone-shaped 
cloud  extending  down,  until  finally  the 
two  met  and  the  constant  revolution 
seemed  to  draw  up  a  pillar  of  water, 
which,  as  is  known,  contains  tons  upon 
tons  of  water,  enough  to  sink  a  large  ship. 
On  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  we  were 
boarded  by  the  cannibals  who  live  on  the 
coast,  and  who  were  coming  off  to  trade 
shells,  coral,  and  whatever  they  had  in 
their  rude  canoes,  being  most  anxious  to 
obtain  steel  implements,  like  knives,  etc. 
All  the  seamen  would  gladly  exchange 
their  old  knives  and  razors  for  coral  and 
shells  and  rare  specimens  of  value  to 
carry  home  as  mementos.  I  remember 
that  after  I  had  traded  off  everything  I 
could  think  of,  I  saw  a  beautiful  piece  of 
red  coral  that  I  coveted,  and  remember- 
ing, in  the  stories  I  had  read,  of  the 
savages  tatooing  themselves,  I  bethought 
me  that  I  had  a  bottle  of  red  ink ;  and 
hurrying  into  the  cabin  I  returned  with 
it,  holding  it  up  in  the  sun.  The  canni- 
bals were  delighted  with  its  appearance, 
and  were  very  glad  to  make  the  exchange, 
giving  me  the  beautiful  sample  of  red 
coral  for  my  bottle  of  red  ink. 
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Making  our  way  through  the  straits, 
we  came  to  the  harbor  of  Singapore,  a 
most  interesting  spot  to  visit,  lying  near 
the  equator  and  at  that  time  the  rendez- 
vous for  ships  of  all  nations.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  cocoanut  groves 
filled  with  chattering  monkeys,  who 
would  throw  cocoanuts  at  you  as  you 
wandered  beneath  the  trees.  The  town 
was  also  visited  by  the  royal  Bengal 
tigers,  several  persons  being  killed  during 
our  stay  there.  They  even  had  traps  in 
the  streets  trying  to  catch  the  tigers.  The 
strange  pagodas,  heathen  temples,  were 
objects  of  interest,  and  we  passed  a  few 
weeks  there  very  pleasantly.  Just  as  we 
were  about  ready  to  sail,  a  Boston  clipper, 
making  its  way  out  of  the  harbor  under 
command  of  a  Singapore  pilot,  mistook 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  with  full 
sail  came  crashing  into  us  as  we  lay  at 
anchor,  carrying  away  masts  and  spars, 
tearing  up  our  deck  and  doing  us  serious 
injury,  which  it  required  nearly  two 
months  to  repair. 

Finally  we  were  ordered  up  the  Strait 
of  Malacca  to  Calcutta,  to  load  for  home. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  we 
found  the  Sepoy  rebellion  just  going  on, 
and  a  large  number  of  transports  with 
English  troops  were  there  waiting  for  a 
pilot.  They  had  been  detained  by  a 
severe  cyclone,  which  we  experienced 
with  the  rest  on  our  way  up.  It  was  a 
very  peculiar  phenomenon.  I  remember 
the  day  very  well.  There  was  scarcely 
any  wind,  and  it  was  intensely  hot. 
Every  light  sail  was  set  to  make  the  most 
of  the  light  breezes,  when  the  captain 
noticed  a  very  sudden  fall  in  the  barom- 
eter. He  came  on  deck  and  hurriedly 
gave  orders  to  furl  the  light  sails.  We 
wondered  at  his  haste  to  take  in  sail  in 
such  calm  and  sultry  weather;  but  we 
had  hardly  got  the  light  sails  furled  when 
the  cyclone  struck  us,  and  although  sheets 
and  halyards  were  let  go  by  the  run,  the 
force  of  the  cyclone  was  such  that  it  im- 
mediately threw  the  ship  on  her  beam 
ends.  No  one  could  stand  up  or  face 
the  terrific  wind,  and  there  the  ship  lay 
until  the  violence  of  the  cyclone  passed 
over,  when  being  in  ballast  she  again 
righted.  Many  ships  within  a  few  miles 
of  us  were  dismasted,  and  several  went 


down  with  all  on  board.  All  were  de- 
tained, and  so  the  great  mass  approached 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  at  about  the 
same  time.  When  the  pilot  brig  came 
out  they  had  orders  to  board  the  English 
transports  first.  The  pilots  there  are  a 
rather  aristocratic  class  of  Englishmen, 
who  serve  a  long  time  and  put  on  many 
airs;  instead  of  coming  out  in  small 
boats  they  came  out  in  quite  a  comfort- 
able brig.  After  the  transports  were  sup- 
plied there  was  only  one  pilot  left,  as  we 
observed  from  the  flag,  and  here  were 
twenty-five  clippers  all  wanting  that  pilot. 
So  there  commenced  a  grand  race  for 
the  pilot  boat.  It  was  more  exciting 
than  any  yacht  race  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  the  two  leading  ships  were 
the  "  Webfoot "  and  a  Boston  ship 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember.  It  was 
a  very  even  race  between  us,  and  as  we 
neared  the  pilot  vessel  the  captain  of  the 
other  ship,  fearing  he  might  be  outsailed, 
the  wind  being  light,  lowered  a  fast 
cutter  to  go  and  bring  the  pilot.  Al- 
though our  boats  were  not  on  the  davits, 
it  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  throw  one 
into  the  water.  The  plucky  crew  soon 
followed,  and  then  commenced  a  boat 
race  which  was  very  close  and  exciting. 
The  "Webfoot's"  boat  reached  the 
pilot  brig  a  few  lengths  in  advance,  and 
came  back  triumphant,  bringing  the 
much-desired  pilot.  He  came  aboard 
in  great  state,  with  his  servants  and  his 
cot,  and  with  the  air  of  an  English  lord, 
which  did  not  produce  a  very  pleasant 
impression  upon  the  crew  of  Yankee 
sailors.  He  seemed  to  think  that  a 
Cape  Cod  clipper  must  be  worked  like 
an  English  man-of-war ;  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  the  quick  movements  and 
the  ready  answer  which  a  clipper  ship 
gave  to  her  helm.  It  was  still  a  race 
with  other  vessels  up  the  river,  and  I  re- 
member the  great  annoyance  of  the  cap- 
tain at  the  pilot's  clumsy  handling  of  the 
ship.  However,  he  was  in  command, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  have 
patience. 

After  several  days'  tedious  labor  we 
succeeded  in  working  up  the  river  until 
we  came  abreast  of  the  city  of  Calcutta. 
This  proved  a  very  interesting  place  to  us 
boys.      The  religious  processions  bearing 
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about  the  idols  during  the  three  days  of 
religious /<;V^i",  the  burning  of  the  widows 
on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands, 
the  strange  manners  and  customs  and 
the  strange  dress  of  the  natives,  were  all 
novel  and  interesting.  The  custom  of 
throwing  the  dead  into  the  sacred  river 
Ganges,  which  the  natives  believe  flows 
through  earth  into  heaven,  was  not  favor- 
able to  good  health.  The  bodies  after 
a  while  would  be  inflated  by  the  gas,  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  come  floating  down 
the  river,  covered  with  carrion  birds, 
which  rendered  the  water  very  unhealth- 
ful.  Bacteria  and  disease  germs  seemed 
to  run  riot,  cholera  was  prevalent,  and 
almost  everybody  was  anxious  to  get 
away.  The  first  thing  we  did  when  we 
arrived  was  to  engage  a  doctor  to  visit 
the  ship  daily,  and  he  was  paid  for  keep- 
ing the  ship's  company  well.  I  had  the 
theory  that  to  escape  the  disease  it  would 
be  well  to  adopt  the  diet  of  the  natives, 
which  was  composed  largely  of  rice  with 
curry,  and  to  avoid  heating  and  stimulat- 
ing food ;  which  theory  I  carried  out 
and  escaped  the  dread  disease,  although 
it  was  very  common  all  around. 

We  loaded  with  an  assorted  cargo,  and 
made  our  way  again  down  the  sacred 
river,  returning  to  New  York  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  been  ab- 
sent altogether  sixteen  months,  during 
which  time  I  had  gained  abundant  health 
and  strength  and  also  learned  practically 
the  arts  of  seamanship  and  navigation, 
besides  which  we  were  instructed  in  sail- 
making  and  all  that  was  useful  for  an 
officer  of  a  ship  to  know.  Before  com- 
ing into  port  the  ship  was  thoroughly 
overhauled,  the  rigging  turned  in  and 
tarred  down,  the  ship  painted  within  and 
without,  and  came  into  New  York  looking 
even  finer  than  the  day  she  started  out. 

This  is  the  way  the  old-time  clippers 
were  sailed  and  our  foreign  commerce 
was  handled,  and  this  is  the  way  that  the 
Cape  Cod  boys  were  made  practical  sea- 
men. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  this  voyage 
round  the  world,  Capt.  Crocker  of  Barn- 
stable, who  was  going  out  in  command  of 
the  celebrated  extreme  clipper,  "  Sword- 
fish,"  owned  by  Crocker  &  Warren, 
asked  rae  to  naake  the  voyage  with  him. 


The  "Swordfish"  was  a  clip])er  of  the 
extreme  ty])e,  very  sharp,  low  in  the  hull, 
lofty  in  her  spars,  and  carrying  a  very 
large  sail-spread.  In  fact,  she  was  over- 
sparred,  and  built  in  a  time  when  a  few 
days  saved  in  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  or 
Hong  Kong  often  meant  many  thousand 
dollars  to  the  owners  or  the  consignees. 
She  was  a  beautiful  craft  adoat,  and 
looked  as  rakish  as  one  of  our  racing 
yachts. 

We  loaded  at  New  York  for  Shanghai. 
I  made  out  the  manifests  and  performed 
the  duties  of  supercargo,  but  when  well 
at  sea  the  captain  wished  me  to  perform 
the  duties  of  third  officer,  and  I  did  so 
on  the  voyage  out.  We  had  a  pleasant 
and  rapid  passage  to  the  equator,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Doldrums  in  a  few 
days,  and  laid  our  course  down  the  coast 
of  South  America  until  we  reached  the 
belt  of  westerly  gales  which  prevail  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Horn ;  then  we  turned 
to  make  our  easting.  It  proved  a  very 
stormy  experience,  for  we  were  followed 
by  a  succession  of  severe  westerly  gales, 
which  drove  us  at  a  rapid  rate  to  the 
eastward.  We  scudded  before  the  in- 
creasing gales  which  were  so  violent  that 
we  could  not  carry  any  sail  whatever. 
We  tried  to  run  under  a  close-reefed  fore- 
topsail,  but  it  was  soon  blown  out  of  the 
boltrope.  The  tremendous  seas  which 
followed  us  every  now  and  then  broke 
over  the  poop  deck,  washing  the  men 
from  the  wheel,  filling  the  decks  with 
water,  carrying  away  everything  on  deck 
that  was  not  heavily  and  securely  lashed, 
and  making  the  decks  almost  impassable. 
No  man  could  stand  at  the  wheel  without 
being  lashed.  The  captain  went  on  deck 
and  lashed  himself  to  the  mizzenmast ; 
the  officer  of  the  deck  was  lashed  in  the 
mizzen  rigging ;  the  life  lines  were  spread 
fore  and  aft  the  deck ;  and  as  the  ship 
rolled,  the  green  seas  came  on  board,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  filling 
the  decks  with  water  waist  deep.  Large 
holes  were  made  in  the  bulwarks  to  let 
the  water  run  off,  and  to  prevent  the  men 
from  being  washed  overboard  by  the 
suction  through  these  holes,  marline  spikes 
had  to  be  lashed  across  them.  To  light  a 
fire  to  cook  anything  was  an  impossi- 
bility ;  in    fact,  the  cook's  galley  was  well 
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washed  out  by  the  rolHng  seas  that  came 
on  board.  The  cabin,  officers'  quarters 
and  forecastle  were  flooded  with  water ; 
all  our  clothing  and  bedding  was  thor- 
oughly wetted  down ;  and  all  the  time  we 
were  driving  ahead  of  the  gale  at  a 
furious  rate.  This  continued  for  several 
days,  during  which  time,  for  days  together, 
we  were  driven  fourteen  knots  under  bare 
poles.  Sometimes  we  would  try  to  set  a 
little  sail  to  keep  the  ship  ahead  of  the 
sea,  which  kept  rolling  in  over  our  stern ; 
but  no  sooner  was  it  set  than  it  was  blown 
away.  Officers  and  crew  had  to  subsist 
on  ship  bread  and  what  few  canned 
things  we  could  lay  our  hands  on ;  but 
for  a  tired,  sick,  disgusted  and  thoroughly 
worn-out  ship's  company,  I  think  the 
"  Swordfish's  "  crew  was  the  worst  I  had 
ever  seen. 

I  remember  one  night,  as  the  first  offi- 
cer and  myself  were  lashed  to  the  mizzen 
rigging,  taking  turns  conning  the  ship 
and  passing  the  word  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  with  the  great  seas  washing  over 
us  every  moment,  striking  us  at  the  back 
of  the  necks  and  running  down  into  our 
boots,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  so  fam- 
ished that  I  could  not  live ;  and  so, 
goaded  by  hunger,  I  crawled  to  the 
cook's  galley  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
to  be  found  to  eat.  The  only  thing  I 
could  find  was  an  old  ham  bone,  which 
had  escaped  observation  and  which 
was  wedged  into  some  corner;  and  al- 
though all  the  meat  was  supposed  to  be 
cut  off  of  it,  there  were  some  morsels  still 
remaining.  In  triumph  I  carried  it  back 
to  my  post  in  the  mizzen  rigging,  and 
there,  with  the  seas  breaking  over  me,  I 
held  on  with  one  hand  and  gnawed  the 
ham  bone  which  I  held  in  the  other.  I 
can  remember  to  this  day  what  a  deli- 
cious morsel  it  seemed  to  me,  excelling 
all  the  famed  cooking  of  Young's  or  Del- 
monico's. 

After  running  on  for  several  days,  the 
captain  feared  that  we  were  approaching 
land,  and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
anchor,  and  as  we  were  not  able  to  make 
sail,  the  ship  must  be  hove  to.  To  wear 
a  ship  in  such  a  tremendous  sea  was  a 
dangerous  operation,  especially  for  one 
that  sat  so  low  and  was  so  heavily  loaded 
as  the  "Swordnsh,"  and  I  remember  the 


anxiety  of  the  captain  when  he  found  that 
it  must  be  done.  Picked  helmsmen  were 
sent  to  the  wheel ;  the  braces,  which  had  got 
all  twisted  up  washing  hither  and  thither 
in  the  water  which  filled  the  decks,  were 
straightened  out ;  all  hands  were  called ; 
the  captain  came  on  deck,  and,  lashing 
himself  to  the  mizzenmast,  standing  on 
the  house,  watched  and  waited  for  a  lull, 
or  a  succession  of  less  violent  seas,  when 
he  would  dare  to  give  the  order  to  hard 
up  the  helm  and  wear  ship.  And  there  we 
waited,  one  dark  night,  with  the  waves 
breaking  and  roaring  round  us,  blinding 
us  by  their  phosphorescent  light,  together 
with  the  wild  fury  of  the  gale,  —  waited 
for  hours  for  a  favorable  moment.  Every 
one  appreciated  the  danger  and  was 
equally  anxious  with  the  captain  ;  for  we 
felt  that  if  one  of  those  seas  should  board 
us  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  it  would  carry 
everything  before  it.  But  the  skilful  cap- 
tain waited  hour  after  hour,  fearing  to 
give  the  command,  and  waiting  for  the 
most  auspicious  moment.  At  last  there 
seemed  to  be  a  temporary  lull ;  the  helm 
was  put  hard  up,  the  yards  were  braced 
round  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the 
ship  wore  around.  As  she  came  broad- 
side on  to  the  sea,  the  waves  swept  over 
her  once  or  twice,  and  everybody  had  to 
cling  to  whatever  he  could  fiid,  for  dear 
life.  But  all  worked  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, feeling  that  their  salvation 
depended  upon  it.  A  bit  of  a  staysail 
was  loosed  and  the  ship  brought  head  to 
the  wind  and  successfully  hove  to.  After 
this  experience  the  sailors  all  christened 
the  ship  the  "  Diving  Bell,"  and  said  they 
would  never  make  another  passage  in 
her,  —  which  vow  they  kept,  for  they  all 
deserted  at  the  first  port. 

I  remember  when  we  were  pitching 
into  the  tremendous  seas  that  one  of  the 
anchors  lashed  upon  the  forecastle  chafed 
off  its  lashings  and  began  to  work  loose. 
There  was  great  danger  that  it  would  be 
washed  off  the  deck  and,  swinging,  knock 
a  hole  in  the  bow  of  the  ship ;  and  as 
the  third  officer,  I  had  charge  of  the 
forecastle,  and  was  sent  forward  with  the 
men  to  secure  the  anchor.  Calling  the 
watch,  I  climbed  upon  the  forecastle  to 
superintend  the  work.  We  got  out  our 
preventer-lashings   and  had    the   anchor 
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partially  secured  with  difficulty,  when  I  felt 
the  ship  give  a  tremendous  toss  of  her 
bow  into  the  air,  which  seemed  almost  to 
lift  one  from  the  deck,  as  one  would  toss 
up  a  child.  I  knew  from  instinct  that 
what  went  up  must  come  down,  and  that 
such  a  lofty  toss  or  jump  of  the  ship  for- 
ward meant  that  the  next  thing  was  to 
bury  her  head  in  the  sea ;  so  crying  to 
the  men  to  save  themselves,  I  jumped 
myself  to  lay  hold  of  the  jib  sheet,  which 
was  very  taut  and  hke  a  bar  of  iron.  I 
was  none  too  soon,  for  the  next  instant  1 
felt  tons  of  water  going  over  my  head. 
I  was  washed  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
running  water,  and  I  remember  the  sen- 
sations which  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  my  shoulders  created.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  it  was  tons  of  rock,  and  I 
held  on  to  the  sheet  for  dear  Kfe,  for  I 
knew  that  if  my  hold  was  broken  I  would 
be  swept  into  the  foaming  sea.  I  re- 
member the  energy  with  which  I  strug- 
gled, in  those  few  moments,  for  life.  I 
remember  that  one  time  one  or  two  fin- 
gers were  wrested  away  and  my  grasp 
of  one  hand  was  almost  broken,  and  I 
thought  soon  that  the  other  one  must  be 
forced  away,  when  the  ship  slowly  lifted 
upon  the  next  billow,  and  the  water  ran 
off  in  torrents.  I  then  felt  that  that 
struggle  was  over ;  but  when  I  looked 
around  for  my  men  who  were  on  the 
forecastle  with  me,  not  one  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  captain  and  first  officer 
came  running  forward  with  anxious  faces 
to  know  what  had  become  of  the  crew. 
As  the  water  rolled  away,  we  found  that 
they  had  been  caught  by  the  jib  sheets 
and  the  forward  rigging  as  they  were 
about  to  be  washed  overboard,  thrown  to 
the  deck,  and  then  jammed  by  the  force 
of  the  water  into  the  angle  between  the 
deck  and  a  large  spar  that  was  lashed 
forward;  and  there  they  were,  literally 
half  drowned.  I  have  often  heard  of 
people  being  so  scared  that  they  turned 
white,  but  you  don't  often  see  a  sailor 
turn  white,  for  the  old  shell-back  is  so 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather  that 
however  pale  he  may  feel,  he  doesn't 
easily  show  it ;  but  I  remember  the  as- 
pect of  these  men  when  they  crawled  or 
were  pulled  out  of  the  holes  into  which 
they  had  been  jammed,  bruised  and  sore, 


and  more  or  less  injured.  They  had,  in- 
deed, a  very  sickly  appearance.  How- 
ever, we  v/ere  thankful  that  they  were  not 
swept  overboard,  and,  simulating  the 
courage  which  I  must  say  I  did  not  ex- 
actly feel,  I  jumped  up  and  said,  "  Come 
on,  boys,  let's  finish  ii."  But  they  slowly 
shook  their  heads  and  made  their  way 
aft,  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  had  got 
enough  of  it,  —  and  1  didn't  blame  them. 
Fastening  the  lashings  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  also  made  my  way  aft,  and  after  this 
experience  I  thought  the  sailors  had 
rightly  named  the  vessel  the  "  Diving 
Bell."  I  was  told  that  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, on  the  next  voyage,  the  first  officer 
was  swept  overboard  when  engaged  in 
some  duty  forward ;  and  from  inquiries 
which  I  made  I  understood  that  soon  af- 
ter the  vessel  was  lost. 

We  finally  worked  our  way  into  milder 
weather,  and  bedding  and  clothing  were 
brought  on  deck  and  fastened  up  all  over 
the  ship  until  it  looked  like  a  boarding- 
house  yard  on  a  washing  day.  After  a  pleas- 
ant run  we  reached  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
between  Java  and  Sumatra.  These  straits 
were  favorite  resorts  of  the  Malay  pirates, 
and  as  we  were  coming  through,  we  noticed 
a  number  of  Malay  proas  filled  with  men, 
sneaking  along  the  shore ;  and  although 
we  didn't  fear  them  as  long  as  we  had 
any  wind,  to  be  surrounded  with  them 
in  a  calm  was  not  a  very  pleasant  pros- 
pect. We  had  an  armory  on  board, 
which  was  stocked  with  muskets,  cut- 
lasses, pistols,  etc.,  which  we  distributed 
among  the  crew,  with  ammunition,  be- 
sides loading  up  two  six-pounders  with 
grapeshot,  and  awaited  their  coming 
with  anxiety.  They  cams  on  in  large 
numbers,  eight  or  ten  boats  swarming 
with  men ;  but  the  captain  saw  a  litde 
breeze  ahead,  if  we  could  only  get  into 
it ;  so  our  boats  were  lowered  and  the 
crew  put  into  them  to  tow  the  vessel 
out  of  the  narrow  strait,  in  hopes  to 
catch  the  wind  before  they  reached 
us.  After  tugging  away  for  a  long  time 
in  the  blazing  sun,  we  reached  the  little 
breeze,  and  the  sails  filled  just  in  time  to 
leave  the  Malay  pirates  safely  astern. 

We  stopped  off  the  island  of  Java  for 
provisions.  The  Java  chickens  were  very 
plentiful,  and  we  laid  in  a  large  supply. 
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After  giving  the  men  roast  chicken, 
boiled  chicken,  chicken  in  every  form 
we  could  think  of  for  two  or  three  days, 
they  rebelled  and  wanted  no  more,  saying 
they  preferred '' salt  horse,"  —  that  is, 
the  ship's  beef. 

The  natives  came  alongside  with  par- 
rots and  monkeys  ;  and  having  often  heard 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Sumatra  mon- 
key, I  gave  a  rupee  for  a  very  intelligent- 
looking  animal,  which  I  expected  to 
train  and  carry  home.  He  was  so  fierce 
for  a  few  days  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
approach  him,  even  to  feed  him ;  but 
finally  through  a  starvation  process,  as  I 
was  the  only  one  who  gave  him  food,  he 
came  to  regard  me  as  his  friend,  and 
after  a  while  was  so  peaceful  that  he  was 
allowed  to  run  loose  around  the  decks. 
He  proved  to  be  a  very  imitative  fellow. 
One  day  when  they  were  painting  the  ship, 
inside  the  bulwarks  white  and  the  iron 
work  red,  while  the  men  were  eating  their 
dinner  he  thought  he  would  try  his  hand 
at  it ;  so  taking  the  red  paint  brush  he 
daubed  it  fancifully  over  the  white  paint. 

I  had  been  keeping  a  logbook  for  the 
government.  It  was  about  the  time  that 
Lieut.  Maury  was  preparing  his  Wind 
and  Current  Charts,  and  he  had  asked 
the  co-operation  of  the  captains  and 
officers  of  merchant  ships  in  observing 
phenomena  at  sea.  He  sent  us  the 
charts  and  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  and 
from  the  time  we  started  I  had  kept  this 
log  with  great  care,  making  observations 
of  the  barometer,  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  water,  the  force  of  winds, 
currents,  etc.  One  day  when  on  deck  I 
left  my  logbook,  in  which  I  had  been 
writing,  on  my  berth  in  my  cabin,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  found  my  jocko 
sitting  upon  the  remains  of  it,  which  he 
had  torn  into  small  pieces.  He  grinned 
at  me  and  jumped  for  the  rigging.  It 
was  well  he  did,  for  I  felt  like  the  minis- 
ter who  was  asked  in  a  certain  emergency 
why  he  didn't  swear,  and  replied  that  he 
couldn't  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  I 
yjicked  up  the  fragments,  and  it  cost  me 
many  days  of  tedious  labor  to  put  them 
together  so  that  the  work  could  be  copied. 

The  passage  through  the  China  Sea 
was  very  difficult  navigation,  for  we  were 
forced  to  keep  lookouts  aloft,  and  often- 


times our  only  guide  .  to  the  reefs  and 
dangerous  shoals  was  the  changing  color 
of  the  water  as  seen  from  aloft.  I  re- 
member one  day  being  on  the  mizzen- 
topgallant  yard  looking  out  for  shoal 
places,  standing  easily  on  the  yard,  with 
one  hand  resting  lightly  on  the  rigging, 
when  suddenly  the  ship  gave  a  lurch, 
and  the  halyards  parted,  and  down  went 
the  yard  without  warning,  and  I  found 
myself  descending  rapidly  through  space. 
I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  give  a 
spring  towards  the  shrouds,  and  after 
falling  some  distance  struck  the  shrouds, 
which  I  managed  to  grasp  and  hold  on 
to ;  but  I  came  down  with  the  blood 
running  down  my  shins,  from  which  the 
rigging  had  torn  the  flesh,  and  I  carry 
the  scars  to  this  day. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  Before  we  could  see 
the  land,  the  reddish,  muddy  water  which 
was  carried  out  to  sea  told  us  that  we 
were  already  within  the  wide  mouth. 
Several  other  clipper  ships  were  soon 
sighted,  among  them  the  ship  "  Surprise," 
from  Boston,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ran- 
lett.  We  raced  up  the  river,  and  arrived 
at  a  sharp  bend,  where  the  pilot  boats 
make  their  rendezvous,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  fishing  vessels  and 
Chinese  junks  of  all  kinds.  We  found 
the  passage  thoroughly  filled,  and  found 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  the 
great  quantity  of  Chinese  vessels  anchored 
there,  to  make  our  way  through.  The 
Chinese  pilots  would  not  undertake  to 
force  a  passage  through,  and  the  vessels 
seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  getting 
out  of  the  way.  With  a  cargo  such  as 
most  of  the  clippers  had,  sent  out  largely 
on  speculation,  a  good  deal  depended 
upon  getting  there  before  one's  competi- 
tors. Our  captain  tried  to  prevail  upon 
our  Chinese  pilot  to  make  his  way  through, 
but  he  would  not  stir.  The  "  Surprise," 
under  Capt.  Ranlett,  lay  just  ahead  of  us. 
The  captain  was  a  man  who  was  well 
known  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  and  he 
had  the  advantage  of  having  a  European 
pilot.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  way  through,  and 
if  they  didn't  get  out  of  his  way  they 
must  take  the  consequences.  Our  cap- 
tain noticed  his  preparations  for  getting 
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under  way,  and  he  followed  suit.  It 
proved  that  the  "  Surprise "  was  only 
waiting  for  a  strong,  fair  wind,  which 
came  the  following  day.  When  it  came, 
the  anchor  was  hove  up,  the  topsails 
were  sheeted  home,  and  the  "  Surprise  " 
started  at  a  lively  rate  for  the  mass  of 
Chinese  junks.  Capt.  Crocker  was  not 
going  to  be  left  behind,  for  he  argued 
that,  if  the  "Surprise"  went  tlirough, 
where  she  went  through  we  could  follow 
if  we  were  quick  enough  about  it ;  so  up 
came  our  anchor,  the  topsails  were 
hoisted,  and  we  were  soon  following  close 
in  the  wake  of  the  "  Surprise."  The 
Chinese  pilot  seemed  to  be  frightened, 
but  the  captain  held  on.  The  "  Sur- 
prise "  went  rushing  on,  and  the  fright- 
ened Chinamen  tried  to  get  out  of  her 
way,  some  at  one  side  and  some  at  the 
other;  but  from  the  Chinamen  whom 
we  saw  swimming  around  in  the  water  as 
we  followed  close  behind,  some  of  them 
were  apparently  cut  down.  However, 
we  had  our  hands  full  in  trying  to 
avoid  running  over  those  that  closed  in 
around  us ;  the  helm  was  hard  up  and 
hard  down,  and  after  vigorous  bumps 
and  thumps  we  managed  to  force  a  way 
through,  keeping  about  two  ships'  lengths 
behind  the  "  Surprise,"  and  finally 
rounded  the  point  and  bumped  and 
thumped  through  the  last  of  the  fright- 
ened junk-men  and  made  our  way  up  to  the 
city  of  Shanghai.  Here  I  had  to  resume 
my  duties  of  supercargo,  —  discharging 
cargo,  settling  the  accounts,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  reloading  of  the  invoice  of 
silks  and  tea.  In  the  mean  time  our 
men  had  all  deserted  and  hid  themselves 
away,  so  that  when  the  ship  was  ready  to 
start  we  had  no  crew.  But  as  we  were 
casting  about  to  know  what  we  should 
do,  down  came  the  ship  "  Horatio  "  on 
her  way  out  to  sea.  The  men  were  sing- 
ing a  jolly  song  as  they  were  hoisting  the 
topsails,  and  we  could  easily  see  that  she 
was  manned  mostly  by  men  who  had 
deserted  from  our  ship.  They  thought 
themselves  safe,  as  they  would  soon  be 
out  to  sea,  and  passed  close  by  us  in  a 
very  triumphant  mood.  The  captain 
went  on  shore  at  once  and  obtained 
a  warrant  for  their  arrest,  hoping  that 
they  might  be  delayed  at  the  bar  and  be 


overtaken  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  consul.  Accordingly,  with  the 
marshal  from  the  consul's  office,  I  was 
despatched  to  follow  the  ship  and  if 
possible  secure  the  men  and  bring  them 
back.  I  started  out  about  midnight, 
made  my  way  to  a  little  Chinese  village 
and  routed  up  some  sleepy  boatmen, 
making  a  bargain  with  them  for  a  boat, 
which  was  a  small  fishing  junk.  Then 
taking  the  marshal,  I  started  to  work 
down  the  river.  As  it  was  calm, 
the  men  rowed  along  fairly  well  until 
daylight,  when  a  fresh  breeze  sprung 
up,  the  river  began  to  be  wide,  the  white- 
caps  began  to  appear,  and  the  little  junk 
began  to  labor  and  to  prove  herself  in 
rather  a  leaky  condition.  However,  as 
everything  depended  upon  making  our 
way  down  to  the  bar  before  the  ship  got 
over,  I  was  not  disposed  to  turn  back ; 
and  as  I  was  brought  up  on  Cape  Cod 
and  familiar  with  the  handling  of  cat- 
boats,  I  thought  I  would  try  my  hand  at 
managing  a  junk.  When,  therefore,  the 
Chinaman  refused  to  go  on,  but  wanted 
to  put  for  shore,  I  put  him  away  from 
the  helm,  pulled  aft  the  sheet  of  the  bam- 
boo lateen  sail,  kept  her  a  rap  full,  and 
thought  I  would  see  what  she  was  made 
of.  She  soon  began  to  pitch  into  the 
seas,  which  rolled  lustily  over  the  bow ;  I 
think  the  seams  began  to  open  to  add  to 
the  volume  of  water,  and  she  soon  was 
about  half  full.  I  then  told  the  China- 
men to  bail,  that  if  they  didn't  they 
would  sink ;  and  finally  they  got  so  fright- 
ened that  they  thought  they  were  going 
to  sink,  and  bailed  for  dear  life.  Still  I 
kept  the  junk  at  it,  working  down  care- 
fully against  the  increasing  head  sea, 
until  I  was  convinced  that  she  could  not 
go  much  farther,  and  so  I  put  into  the 
anchorage  of  the  pilot  boats.  Here, 
to  my  delight,  I  found  Ning  Poo,  the 
pilot  who  brought  our  ship  up,  with  his 
large  pilot  boat  made  to  go  outside,  —  a 
junk  of  perhaps  eighty  tons.  He  was 
going  out  to  look  for  incoming  ships.  I 
told  him  what  I  wanted,  and  he  agreed 
to  take  the  marshal  and  myself  as  far  as 
the  bar,  where  we  expected  to  overtake 
the  ship  "  Horatio."  It  was  now  past 
sunset ;  it  had  taken  us  all  day  to  work 
down  thus  far,  and  we  started  out  and 
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made  good  weather  of  it  until  about  mid- 
night, when  we  reached  the  bar,  where,  as 
we  expected,  we  found  the  "Horatio" 
anchored,  waiting  for  the  flood  tide  to 
pass  the  bar.  We  felt  in  very  good 
spirits  at  the  success  of  our  enterprise 
thus  far,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  lay  his 
boat  alongside  the  ship.  We  didn't  ex- 
actly expect  any  friendly  step-ladder  put 
over  to  meet  us,  but  we  had  provided 
ourselves  with  grapnels  which  we  thought 
we  could  throw  over  the  rail  or  into  the 
chains  and  make  our  way  up  without 
difficulty.  However,  the  mate  with  the 
stolen  crew  was  not  to  be  caught  napping, 
and  as  we  approached  the  ship  at  a  lively 
rate  of  speed  he  called  out  to  us,  "  Boat 
ahoy  !  "  We  didn't  answer  at  first,  wishing 
to  get  nearer  ;  but  another  sharp  challenge 
came,  "  Boat  ahoy,  what  do  you  want?  " 
"  We  want  to  see  the  captain ;  we  have 
got  a  letter  for  him."  "Well,  go  under 
the  stern  then,  and  we  will  lower  a 
bucket."  But  we  made  no  move  towards 
the  stern ;  on  the  contrary,  we  rapidly 
ran  alongside  the  ship  and  luffed  up,  with 
the  intention  of  making  our  way  aboard 
as  fast  as  possible.  When  he  saw  what  we 
intended,  we  heard  a  sharp,  quick  order, 
"  Lay  aft,  all  of  you  "  ;  and  as  we  came 
alongside,  another  quick  order, "  Let  'em 
have  it !  "  As  we  were  in  a  low  boat, 
and  the  ship's  rail  was  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  us,  they  certainly  had  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  they  did  let  us  have 
it;  in  a  moment  there  came  a  perfect 
shower  of  big  rocks  taken  from  the  bal- 
last, every  one  big  enough  to  break  one's 
head.  They  came  showering  down, 
knocking  down  and  injuring  a  num- 
ber of  the  crew,  and  doing  more  or 
less  injury  to  the  boat.  I  escaped 
with  some  few  scratches,  although  the 
cabin  was  broken  in  on  either  side  of 
me,  and  the  boat  was  pretty  well  battered 
up  in  a  few  moments.  Ning  Poo,  seeing 
this,  cried  out  in  frenzy  and  swung  his 
boat  clear ;  the  sail  filled,  and  we  soon 
glided  away.  After  picking  up  the  in- 
jured, I  tried  to  prevail  upon  Ning  Poo 
to  go  back  and  try  it  again ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  ;  and  as  it  was  his 
boat  and  he  had  only  brought  me  down 
as  a  favor;  I  could  not  force  him  to  turn 


back.  I  looked  around  for  the  marshal, 
who  was  the  only  thoroughly  armed  man  on 
board,  to  support  me  with  his  authority ; 
but  he  could  not  be  found.  Fearing  that 
he  was  knocked  overboard,  I  instituted  a 
search,  and  found  him  jammed  under  one 
of  the  berths  in  the  cabin,  where  he  had 
crawled  for  fear  he  would  come  out  with 
a  broken  head.  I  pulled  him  out,  and 
when  he  saw  that  we  were  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance he  took  out  a  brace  of  revolvers 
and,  brandishing  them  boldly  around, 
shouted,  "Where  are  they?"  "Well," 
said  I,  "  if  you  want  to  know  where 
they  are,  we'll  go  back  and  find  them." 
"No,"  he  said,  "we  must  go  back  to 
the  city  and  come  down  with  a  man- 
of-war."  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  return;  but  I  felt  that  we  should 
never  see  that  crew  again ;  and  so  it 
proved.  When  the  United  States  cutter 
went  down,  they  found  the  "  Horatio " 
had  departed. 

After  a  while  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a  miscellaneous  crew,  who  were,  probably, 
deserters  from  some  other  ship.  On  the 
way  home  we  had  a  race  with  two  other 
well-known  clippers  which  left  at  the  same 
time.  To  race  from  China  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  New  York  is  no 
child's  play ;  it  means  a  vast  deal  of 
labor  which  would  be  easily  avoided  on 
board  of  a  ship  that  was  not  in  so  much 
of  a  hurry.  However,  we  had  the  grati- 
fication of  coming  in  ahead  and  making 
one  of  the  best  passages  on  record  from 
Shanghai  to  New  York  ;  and  having  once 
arrived  safely  home,  we  forgot  the  toils  of 
the  way. 

Capt.  Crocker  desired  me  to  go  with 
him  again  as  first  officer ;  but  I  felt  that 
it  was  high  time  that  I  returned  to  my 
studies,  and  I  bade  adieu  to  the  sea  and 
returned  to  college.  But  I  have  never 
regretted  the  time  spent  in  this  way,  and 
have  always  felt  that  the  discipline  of 
those  few  years  was  very  useful  to  me. 
It  enabled  me  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  to  take  a  position  as  a  volun- 
teer officer  in  the  navy,  and  to  serve  my 
country  on  board  several  naval  vessels 
where  I  had  my  share  of  adventures  and 
hardships,  and  felt  that  I  had  done  my 
part  in  putting  down  the  Rebellion. 
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The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Good 
Citizenship  has  been  the  medium,  during  the  few 
years  of  its  existence,  through  which  many  impor- 
tant subjects  of  reform  have  been  first  or  most 
strenuously  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Boston 
and  New  England  pubHc.  In  the  lectures  given  un- 
der its  auspices,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-House, 
the  cause  of  municipal  reform,  now  grown  so 
popular  and  strong  that  in  all  our  great  cities 
special  leagues  are  being  organized  to  promote 
it,  was  for  two  successive  seasons  presented  by 
expert  scholars  and  experienced  political  men, 
able  to  tell  our  people,  when  few  of  them  knew 
or  properly  appreciated  the  facts,  of  the  remark- 
able progress  in  municipal  organization  and  ad- 
ministration in  Birmingham,  in  London,  in  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  a  score  of  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  compared  with  which  our  own  cities 
were  still  managing  their  affairs  in  very  rude, 
crude  fashion.  The  lectures  given  a  year  ago,  by 
Mr.  Warner,  Dr.  Hale,  Professor  Levermore  and 
others,  upon  "The  Newspaper  in  American 
Life,"  pointed  out  the  evils  in  our  newspapers  to- 
day and  the  lines  upon  which  reform  ought  to 
proceed,  in  plain  and  courageous  terms,  which 
compelled  wholesome  discussion,  not  only  at 
home  but  all  through  the  country. 

But  the  society  has  never  taken  up  a  more 
timely  or  necessary  subject  than  that  to  which  its 
lectures  the  present  season  are  devoted,  opening 
just  as  this  number  of  our  magazine  is  published, 
—  the  subject  of  "  A  More  Beautiful  Public 
Life."  The  special  subjects  of  the  lectures  in  this 
interesting  and  important  course  are  these  :  "  The 
Lesson  of  the  White  City,"  "Boards  of  Beauty," 
"  Municipal  Art,"  "  Art  Museums  and  how  to 
bring  them  home  to  the  People,"  "  Art  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  and  "Boston  —  the  City  of  God"; 
the  several  lecturers  being  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Morse,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  Mr.  Edmund 
Hudson,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb  and  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames.  The  high 
significance  and  value  of  this  course  of  lectures 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is,  we  think,  the  first  course 
of  such  a  character  and  purpose  which  has  ever 
been  given  in  the  country, —  the  first  course  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  devoted  expressly  to  plead- 
ing for  the  rights  of  beauty  in  our  public  life  and 
for  informing  our  American  art,  now  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  private  parlor,  with  a 
true  public  spirit.  American  art  to-day  is  not 
public, — we  have  said  this  more  than  once  in  these 
pages,  and  it  cannot  be  said  too  often,  —  and  that 
is  chiefly  why  it  suffers  and  is  not  great  and  rep- 
resentative. An  American  painting  or  statue  is 
^tldora.  published  to-day,  as  an  American  poem,  or 
story,  or  song  is  published,  as  a  painting  was  pub- 
lished in  Florence  or  Antwerp  in  the  days  of 
Raphael  and  Rubens,  as  a  statue  was  published 
in  Athens  in  the  times  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
The  painting  is  painted  in  private,  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  perfumed  art  rooms  or  the  club  where  the 
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common  people  do  not  come,  and  sold  into  hiding 
in  the  parlor  of  such  rich  man  as  can  pay  for  it. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor  have  almost  no  op- 
portunity for  that  incitement  and  that  correction 
which  come  to  the  poet,  the  novelist  and  the  play- 
wright from  the  public  interest  and  participation, 
the  public  censorship  and  public  praise.  There 
is  no  province  of  our  life  which  suffers  more 
grievously  from  our  exaggerated  individualism 
and  grotesque  theories  of  property  and  society 
than  our  art.  It  has  hardly  yet  entered  into  the 
heads  of  most  of  our  people  that  art  is  anything 
which  has  to  do  with  them  as  a  people,  that  it  is 
related  to  any  other  realm  than  that  of  private 
luxury  and  indulgence.  Very  far  from  them  is  it 
to  see  that  in  truth  beauty  has  claim  upon  the 
whole  of  life,  that  it  should  be  a  controlling  prin- 
ciple in  public  education,  and  that  it  should 
determine  the  whole  environment  of  a  rational 
people,  shaping  and  ordering  their  homes,  their 
schools,  their  shops,  and  their  cities.  For  the 
city  itself,  the  city  of  a  rational,  well-educated, 
and  properly  organized  people,  must  be  a  work 
of  art,  not  an  agglomeration  of  freaks,  where 
ugliness  jostles  fitness  and  taste,  where  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool  is  each  alike  permitted  to 
rear  what  he  will,  where  he  will,  where  there 
is  no  thought  or  suggestion  of  architectural 
unity  or  harmony  in  the  street  line,  and  no  hint 
in  the  aspect  of  the  whole  city  of  any  cor- 
porate consciousness  or  care  for  noble  and  beau- 
tiful effect. 


The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  the  White  City,  had  an  overpowering 
effect  upon  the  American  people.  The  charm  of 
the  place  was  something  unique  in  our  national 
experience,  and  it  was  a  charm  which  steadily 
grew  from  first  to  last.  It  was  not  the  charm  of 
this  and  that  beautiful  structure;  it  was  the 
charm  of  a  noble  unity,  a  beautiful  adaptation  of 
great  means  to  great  ends.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  was  a  veritable  city,  springing  suddenly  into 
existence,  Hke  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  in 
a  night  for  but  a  day,  conceived  and  constructed 
and  controlled  upon  the  principles  of  beauty  and 
of  reason,  a  city  where  throughout  was  regard  for 
the  fitness  of  things.  This  was  indeed  unlike  what 
the  man  from  Boston  or  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  had  left  behind,  in  Broadway  or  the 
Bowery,  and  he  had  a  right  to  be  overpowered. 
It  was  indeed  a  contrast  to  the  Chicago  into 
which  he  plunged  when  the  street  car  or  the 
steamboat  bore  him  away.  He  left  an  ephemeral 
city  reared  and  sustained  by  strong  men  accord- 
ing to  rational  law,  for  a  city  where  the  same 
strong  men  are  content  to  spend  their  lives  and 
do  their  work  amidst  ugliness,  with  no  thought  of 
law  at  all.  They  were  all  proud  to  sit  in  the 
council  of  the  White  City,  giving  to  it  freely  their 
great  and  magnificent  energies;   no  one  of  them 
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sits  in  the  council  of  the  Black  City,  —  which  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  black. 

The  problem  of  the  American  city  is  how  to 
get  into  its  ordering  and  control  something  of  the 
same  principles  of  rationality  and  art,  something 
of  the  same  public  spirit  and  civic  pride,  which 
accomplished  such  results  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Howells  sent  his  Traveller  from  Altruria  to  the 
White  City,  and  he  found  it  a  real  bit  of  Altruria 
in  America,  the  one  place  where,  in  an  ambitious 
way,  beauty  and  fitness  and  efficiency  had  been 
achieved,  because  the  men  behind  the  great 
enterprise  had  all  worked  harmoniously  together 
for  a  common  end,  with  every  place  filled  by  the 
man  best  able  in  that  place  to  promote  the  com- 
mon end.  This  is  not  the  principle  which  the 
Altrurian  finds  governing  New  York  when  he 
comes  there.  Here  is  no  common  end,  no  organ- 
ized effort  to  make  reason  and  beauty  control  and 
fashion  things;  and  they  do  not  control  and 
fashion  them.  No  tracts  could  well  be  written 
telling  more  trenchantly  or  more  explicitly  how 
a  city  should  not  be  built,  or  what  the  things 
are  which  the  lover  of  beauty  wishes  to  see  re- 
formed in  our  municipal  life,  than  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Howells's  Altrurian  about  New  York;  only 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  that 
the  letters  might  not  just  as  well  have  been 
written  about  Boston  or  Chicago. 


We  shall  not  have  efficient  reform  in  this 
matter  until  our  people  have  their  eyes  opentd 
to  know  beauty  when  they  see  it  and  ugliness 
when  they  see  it,  and  until  they  have  such  a  de- 
sire to  have  their  cities  beautiful  as  shall  prompt 
them  to  act  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  things 
pertaining  to  beauty  as  they  have  now  come  to 
act  corporately  in  things  pertaining  to  health. 
Boards  of  health,  as  we  know  them,  are  of  very 
recent  origin.  Indeed,  the  police  system,  as  we 
know  it,  is  a  thing  of  but  yesterday;  the  terms 
"  Bobby  "  and  "  Peeler,"  still  applied  to  the  Lon- 
don policeman,  tell  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
founder  of  the  system.  The  police  duties  and 
the  interests  of  health  were  looked  after  in  our 
cities  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  a  way 
only  less  irregular  than  the  way  in  which  we  now 
look  after  the  interests  of  beauty.  The  rational 
city  of  the  future  will  recognize  the  Board  of 
Beauty  as  being  equally  essential  to  its  organiza- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Health.  It  will  see  that 
this  man  has  no  more  right  to  pile  a  piece  of 
stone  or  iron  ugliness  upon  the  corner,  to  be 
seen  of  all  men  for  years,  than  this  other  has  to 
pitch  his  garbage  into  the  street,  as  he  used  to  do 
in  the  times  of  the  ignorance  which  the  public 
winked  at.  The  inside  of  our  buildings  is,  per- 
haps, our  own,  to  do  with  as  we  please,  although 
even  this  is  to  be  said  with  important  reservations; 
but  the  outsifle  stands  in  relation  to  other  men 
quite  as  much  as  to  ourselves,  and  its  beauty  and 
fitness,  both  as  concerns  itself  and  as  concerns  its 
position  alongside  other  buildings,  are  matters 
not  of  private  but  of  public  interest.  The  White 
City  was  beautiful  because  its  Board  of  Construc- 
tion was  a  Board  of  Beauty,  and  every  building  in 
it  was  built  with  proper  reference  to  every  other. 
The  boulevards   of   Paris,  although   the   style  of 


architecture  is  not  the  most  noble  or  pleasing, 
are  impressive  and  fine,  because  they  were  treated 
architecturally  as  wholes,  en  bloc,  and  a  principle 
of  unity  pervades  them.  A  Board  of  Beauty 
superintended  their  construction  and  superin- 
tends their  growth  and  changes.  No  Board  of 
Beauty  had  to  do  with  Washington  Street  or 
Broadway  or  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  their  long 
lines  gradually  extended;  and  so  we  see  what 
we  see,  a  hodgepodge  of  magnificence  and  mean- 
ness, miles  of  architectural  drunkenness,  grotesque 
disparity  and  chaos,  with  never  any  harmonious  or 
beautiful  general  effect,  however  many  beautiful 
isolated  structures.  In  the  smaller  American  cities 
it  is  worse  than  in  the  large  cities.  Yet  beauty  is 
as  cheap  as  ughness,  and  a  little  foresight,  a  little 
planning,  a  general  view,  a  Board  of  Beauty  with 
very  simple  advisory  and  regulative  powers,  would 
have  secured  beauty  instead  of  ugliness  in  every 
place.  It  would  not  seek  to  reproduce  spectacu- 
lar White  Cities  all  over  the  country,  nor  to  get 
them  reproduced;  for  the  White  City  was  a 
World's  Fair,  and  not  a  city  of  homes.  What  is 
beautiful  and  fitting  in  one  place  and  for  one 
purpose  is  not  fittmg  for  another;  but  there  is  a 
beauty  befitting  a  city  of  homes  as  well  as  a 
World's  Fair.  The  Board  of  Beauty  in  a  rational 
city  would  not  be  tyrannical  any  more  than  the 
Board  of  Health  is  tyrannical.  The  Board  of 
Health  does  not  play  the  part  of  the  physician 
and  tell  us  when  to  eat  rice  and  when  to  avoid 
watermelon;  but  it  does  look  after  what  affects 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  Board  of 
Beauty  would  not  seek  to  suppress  individuality 
and  originality,  —  except  in  savages,  of  whom, 
unhappily,  there  are  yet  so  many  in  the  city.  It 
would  make  itself  an  authority  upon  municipal 
architecture;  it  would  keep  the  people  informed 
of  whatever  is  fine  and  beautiful  in  other  cities;  it 
would  look  at  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  the  city  in  a  broad  and  public  way,  and  train 
the  whole  people  to  do  the  same;  it  would  study 
harmony  and  general  effect,  and  reconcile  the 
conflicting  aims  and  tastes  of  adjacent  builders; 
it  would  instruct  the  municipality  how  to  sweep 
away  every  pestilent  tenement  house  and  alley,  and 
put  sweetness  and  light  into  the  present  nurseries 
of  contagion  and  crime;  and  it  would  have  the 
power  of  absolute  veto  upon  any  proposed  mon- 
strosity. It  would  be  the  permanent  and  final 
arbiter  upon  all  matters  of  public  taste. 

With  such  a  Board  of  Beauty  in  the  city,  an 
authoritative  body  of  educated  men,  a  board  of 
artists  and  experts,  the  era  of  the  ward  politician 
in  art,  the  graduate  of  the  corner  grocery  armed 
with  prerogative  to  coach  the  sculptor  how  to 
put  Cupid  into  breeches  and  Psyche  into  petti- 
coats, would  come  to  an  end;  and  the  fate  of 
statues  would  no  longer  be  decided  by  the  dys- 
pepsia of  Alderman  Murphy,  l^oston  would  not 
see  such  proceedings  as  resulted  in  the  building 
of  her  new  Court  House  and  as  now  attend  the 
planning  for  her  new  City  Hall.  Massachusetts 
would  not  see  such  doings  as  those  she  is  now 
seeing  in  connection  with  her  new  State  House. 


It  would  seem  as   if  a   people  could  have  no 
greater  provocation  or  incitement  to  a  method  of 
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doing  things  as  they  ought  to  be  done  than  the 
people  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  are  having 
at  this  moment  in  their  experience  in  seeing 
things  done  as  they  ought  not  to  be.  Boston 
needs  a  new  City  Hall.  She  wisely  says  to  herself 
that  she  must  inform  herself  about  what  is  excel- 
lent in  city  halls  elsewhere.  How  does  she  do 
it?  Does  she  go  to  anybody  in  her  borders  who 
knows  anything  about  the  subject?  God  forbid  ! 
Such  persons  there  are,  many  of  them,  thorough 
students  of  municipal  architecture,  men  conver- 
sant with  the  best  which  has  been  done  in  Eng- 
land and  Belgium  and  Germany  and  France, 
with  the  plans  of  the  new  town  halls  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  and  a  dozen  European 
cities  doubtless  hanging  on  their  walls.  But 
Boston  does  not  turn  to  these.  She  sends  a  car- 
load of  aldermen,  not  one  of  whom,  heaven 
knows,  was  ever  accused  or  suspected  of  knowing 
anything  about  architecture,  to  visit  the  city  halls 
of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  and  come  home  and  tell  in  print  what  they 
had  found  worth  copying.  Of  course  they  found 
very  little,  because  there  was  little  to  be  found ;  and 
that  little  could  have  been  furnished  the  city 
government  by  any  bright  architect's  clerk  or 
newspaper  reporter  with  almost  no  expenditure 
of  time  or  money.  The  committee's  report  was, 
indeed,  an  addition  to  literature.  At  Cincinnati, 
we  read,  "considerable  time  was  spent  in  mspect- 
ing  the  city  hall,  and  everything  was  examined  in 
detail.  A  blinding  snowstorm  was  raging  all  the 
time,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold.  The  cour- 
tesies extended  to  your  committee  in  Cincinnati 
deserve  special  mention,  many  inducements  being 
held  out  for  the  committee  to  remain  over;  but 
business  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  at  7.20  p.  M. 
the  party  left  for  Richmond,  intending  to  stop 
over  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  in  Washington, 
but  the  snowstorm  continued  through  the  night, 
delaying  the  train  two  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
arriving  in  Washington  just  in  time  to  take  the 
train  for  Richmond,  where  the  party  arrived  at 
11.30  Fridav  night,  having  been  on  the  train 
twenty-eight  hours  and  one  half."  But  literature 
was  not  what  Boston  wanted  in  the  exigency. 
Emerson  and  Lowell  and  Hawthorne  were  on  the 
shelves,  Howellswas  in  hispiime,  —  and  the  New 
England  Magazine  had  already  been  three  years 
in  existence !  Nor  was  Boston  interested  in  the 
adventures  of  travelling  aldermen;  the  biography 
of  Capt.  Kidd,  accessible  to  all,  was  more  ro- 
mantic and  exciting.  What  Boston  wanted  was 
useful  knowledge  about  city  halls;  and  this  she 
could  have  got  —  this  is  the  point  which  we  are 
urging  —  by  enclosing  a  two-cent  postage  stamp 
to  one  of  her  educated  architects,  instead  of  send- 
ing her  aldermen,  who  knew  nothing  about  archi- 
tecture, to  visit  a  lot  of  cities  which  had  no  city 
halls  worth  knowing  about,  with  the  risk  of  being 
snowed  in  on  the  railroads  and  possible  pneu- 
monia. In  a  rationally  organized  city,  we  say, 
with  a  Board  of  Beauty,  all  this  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Impossible,  too,  in  a  rationally  organized  state, 
with  a  State  Board  of  Beauty,  would  be  such  a 
situation  as  Massachusetts  now  finds  herself  in 
with  reference  to  her  new  State  House.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  permanent  state  board  as  that 


here  urged,  common  sense  would  surely  seem  to 
dictate  the  creation  of  a  special  board  of  artists 
and  ex])erts  of  the  highest  technical  training  to 
deal  with  so  important  an  enterprise;  and  such  a 
board  would  always  do  one  thing,  —  it  would  sub- 
mit its  problem  to  the  ablest  architects  of  the 
country  and,  in  conference  with  them,  solve  it. 
What  do  we  have,  as  a  result  of  the  rule-of-thumb 
methods  actually  pursued  —  pursued,  be  it  said,  by 
most  able  and  excellent  men,  only  men  not 
trained  to  deal  with  the  class  of  problems  here  in- 
volved? In  the  first  place,  a  great  annex  —  not 
beautiful,  but  not  offensive  —  was  built  behind  the 
old  State  House,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
latter  should  not  be  disturbed.  Only  when  this 
great  annex  approaches  completion  does  the  board 
of  construction  discover,  what  would  have  been 
clear  from  the  beginning  to  the  expert  eye,  that 
when  the  old  and  new  are  hitched  together,  the 
effect  must  be  inartistic,  clumsy  and  ridiculous; 
and  hence  comes  the  demand  that  the  old  build- 
ing shall  be  demolished  and  be  rebuilt  so  as  to 
conform  more  properly  to  the  annex.  Meantime 
the  cardinal  fact  looms  into  true  proportion, 
that  even  were  this  done  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, what  was  meant  to  be  the  side  of  the 
building  has  become  its  main  front,  with  a  dome 
on  one  end  instead  of  in  the  middle !  With 
things  brought  to  this  pass,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Legislature  decUnes  to  authorize  further  pro- 
ceedings until  the  people  have  time  to  collect 
their  senses  and  act  with  mature  judgment,  and 
postpones  for  a  year  appropriations  either  for 
rebuilding  or  repairing  the  old  house.  It  is  the 
only  sensible  thing  the  Legislature  can  do.  The 
sensible  thing  for  the  people  to  do  during  the 
year  is  to  reflect  upon  the  system  which  makes 
such  a  situation  possible. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  situation,  there 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  one  important  thing  to  be 
said :  that  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill 
should  front  on  Boston  Common,  as  it  now 
does,  this  front  being  the  real  front  and  not  the 
end  of  a  wing.  In  due  time,  then,  when  the 
public  sentiment  and  culture  are  ripe  for  it,  let 
such  a  State  House  be  built,  in  classic  forms  like 
those  of  the  present  capitol,  but  larger  and  in 
stone,  with  a  noble  dome,  such  as  Bulfinch  would 
have  been  glad  to  build,  had  he  had  behind  him 
the  resources  of  a  proud,  rich  state,  instead  of  a 
poor,  pinched  one.  To  this  State  House  the 
present  annex  may  properly  be  united  by  a  beau- 
tiful bridge  of  some  sort,  if  that  be  thought  neces- 
sary or  important,  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  since 
one  of  the  legislative  chambers  is  located  in  this 
annex;  or,  with  no  very  fundamental  changes,  it 
could  be  kept  a  separate  building,  with  broad 
passages  beneath  the  street  connecting  the  halls 
and  corridors  of  the  two  basements. 

But  the  main  thing  for  the  people  of  Boston 
and  of  Massachusetts  is  to  determine  not  to  let 
such  a  situation  occur  again.  They  can  prevent 
such  situations  only  by  taking  a  genuine  public 
interest  in  their  public  buildings  and  in  the  beauty 
of  the  city  and  the  state.  Public  buildings  of  the 
importance  of  those  here  referred  to  could  not  be 
erected  or  proposed  in  Edinburgh  or  London  or 
Paris  or  Berlin  without  arousing  a  degree  of  popu- 
lar interest  and  discussion  vastly  greater  than  we 
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see  in  our  American  cities.  The  management  of 
such  matters  in  the  great  European  cities  is 
always  intrusted  to  men  of  the  highest  special 
knowledge  and  training.  It  accuses  us  as  a 
people  that  we  take  so  slight  and  unintelligent 
an  interest  in  these  matters.  It  accuses  us  that 
every  city  and  every  state  has  not  its  Board  of 
Beauty. 


There  is  one  department  in  which  it  may 
rightly  be  claimed  that  we  have  acted,  in  this 
time,  with  much  energy  and  much  wisdom;  and 
that  is  the  department  of  public  parks.  We  are 
yet  far  behind  many  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
in  this  respect;  but  from  the  day  when  New- 
York,  with  tine  foresight,  reserved  Central  Park, 
in  what  is  rapidly  becoming  the  real  centre  of  the 
city,  and  laid  it  out  for  the  people,  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  in  this  line  in  our 
American  cities  has  been  very  great.  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn,  and  Fairmount  Park  in  Phila- 
delphia, are  noble  illustrations.  The  park  system 
of  Chicago,  so  broadly  and  beautifully  planned,  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  that  won- 
derful city.  The  great  new  park  in  St.  Louis  is 
being  laid  out  on  a  most  generous  and  splendid 
scale.  The  work  in  smaller  cities,  in  Buffalo,  for 
instance,  and  Detroit,  is  admirably  conceived. 
Our  own  little  city  of  Lynn,  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, has  acted  in  this  matter  with  a  foresight 
and  public  spirit  which  almost  entitle  her  to  be 
called  the  banner  city  of  the  country  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  parks  is  concerned.  "  Lynn  Woods," 
so  close  at  hand,  nearer  than  Richmond  Park  to 
London  or  St.  Germain  to  Paris,  will  soon  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  Boston  as  one  of 
their  own  dearest  possessions.  The  work  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  Boston  herself  in  the  development 
of  her  park  system,  culminating  recently  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  entire  region  containing  the 
Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  a  tract  of  four  thousand 
acres,  is  of  an  ambitious,  far-reaching  and  mag- 
nificent character  of  which  few  even  of  her  own 
citizens  have  adequate  knowledge.  The  last  re- 
port of  her  park  commissioners —  a  true  Board  of 
Beauty  of  the  best  description  —  is  an  ideal  docu- 
ment, the  study  of  which  is  a  liberal  education 
in  this  important  field. 

We  need  to  apply  to  every  department  of  our 
public  life  the  same  principles  which  we  are 
applying  to  this  matter  of  parks.  If  we  are 
building  bridges,  let  them  be  things  of  beauty, 
not  things  of  ugliness.  How  picturesque  and 
l)eautiful  are  hundreds  of  the  old  stone  bridges  of 
Europe,  whose  pictures  linger  in  the  traveller's 
memory  !  How  ugly  are  the  bridges  with  which 
Boston  has  spanned  the  Charles,  and  with  which 
every  American  city  seated  by  a  river  has  spanned 
its  river,  compared  with  the  bridges  with  which 
London  has  spanned  the  Thames,  Paris  the  Seine, 
Dresden  the  Elbe  !  A  river,  which  furnishes  al- 
ways the  most  transcendent  architectural  oppor- 
tunity, is  invariably  treated  by  every  American  city 
blessed  with  one  simply  as  a  sewer  or  a  part  of 
the  back  yard. 

Our  railway  stations  have  till  this  latest  time 
l)een  most  dismal  and  unlovely  places.  But  here 
we  are  seeing  a  sudden  reformation,  which  in  its 


progress  bids  fair  to  give  us  a  set  of  stations  as 
fine  and  beautiful  as  the  noble  stations  in  the 
cities  of  Germany.  The  two  great  stations  in 
Philadelphia,  as  yet  the  finest  in  the  country, 
stand  at  the  head;  but  such  stations  as  those  in 
Springfield  and  Portland  show  how  well  our 
smaller  cities  may  deal  with  this  problem;  and 
many  of  the  new  stations  in  the  villages  along 
the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and 
elsewhere  mark  the  great  advance  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  town  which  cannot  well  afford  to 
co-operate  generously  with  the  railroad  company 
to  secure  a  beautiful  station.  How  greatly  the 
respect  of  the  traveller  rises  for  a  town  like 
Laconia  in  New  Hampshire,  as  he  looks  out  of 
the  window,  while  his  train  pauses,  at  the  chaste 
and  elegant  station  which  has  replaced  the  dingy 
barrack  of  a  few  years  ago  !  It  is  as  if  the  town 
itself  had  put  on  a  clean  collar  and  blacked  its 
boots,  making  itself  fit  for  good  society.  The 
railroad  station,  in  our  modern  life,  is  a  public 
institution,  as  truly  as  the  church,  the  library  and 
the  town  hall,  a  place  where  more  almost  than  in 
any  other  the  people  congregate;  and  it  should 
always  be  a  beautiful  place.  Our  Board  of 
Beauty  will  keep  the  town  informed  of  everything 
beautiful  and  convenient  in  the  railroad  stations  of 
other  places  in  the  country  and  in  Europe.  If  a 
church  is  to  be  built,  or  a  school,  or  a  library,  or 
a  town  hall,  or  a  monument,  or  a  bridge,  it  will  be 
its  duty  to  submit  to  the  people  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  best  things  of  this  kind  else- 
where, —  of  the  village  library  at  Woburn, 
Mass.,^  of  the  beautiful  memorial  bridge  at 
Milford,  Conn., 2  of  the  noble  pubhc  build- 
ings given  by  the  Ames  family  to  North  Easton, 
by  the  Fairbanks  family  to  St.  Johnsbury,^  by 
Mr.  Rindge  to  Cambridge,*  of  a  hundred  village 
churches  in  Old  England,  —  that  so  they  may 
have  beauty  in  the  town,  the  beauty  which  is 
as  cheap  as  the  ugliness  they  would  have  else, 
and  a  perpetual  benediction.  A  wholesome  and 
promising  movement  in  behalf  of  a  more  beau- 
tiful public  life  has  already  begun  in  many  New 
England  villages;  we  see  its  results  in  such  places 
as  Stockbridge  and  Williamstown  and  Amherst. 
The  case  is  better  in  many  a  little  town  than  in 
the  cities.  The  Village  Improvement  Society  is 
a  true  anticipation  of  the  Board  of  Beauty. 


The  multiplication  of  Art  Museums  will  accom- 
plish more  than  almost  anything  else  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  more  beautiful  public  life  in  America. 
They  will  familiarize  the  people  with  what  is  best 
in  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
world,  and  accustom  them  to  a  larger  and  more 
ambitious  manner  of  thinking  in  matters  of  art 
and  beauty.  The  great  service  of  the  White  City 
for  our  artists  and  our  people  was  that  it  gave  the 
one  opportunity  to  plan  and  build  and  decorate 
on  a  broader  and  bolder  scale  than  ever  before, 
and  the  other  their  first  real  acquaintance  with 
fine  architectural  effect  and  artistic  unity.  Both 
artists  and  people  will  demand  and  essay  greater 

'  See  article  on   *'  A   Model   Village  Library  "    in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  February,  1890. 
'^  "  An  Old  Connecticut  Town,"  November,  1889. 
^  "  A  Model  New  England  Village,"  February,  i^'gi. 
*  "  The  Rindge  Gifts  to  Cambridge,"  February,  1891. 
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things  in  every  city  in  the  land  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence. But  the  art  museum,  as  it  becomes 
common  and  its  treasures  are  brought  home  to  the 
people,  will  show  them  that  other  peoples  have 
done  beautiful  things  in  a  great  way.  It  will  show 
them  what  Athens  and  Rome  did  in  the  old  time, 
what  Florence  and  Venice  and  Nuremberg  did  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  what  the  spirit  was  in  which  the 
great  cathedrals  grew,  and  how,  when  Leipzig  and 
Munich  build  a  theatre  or  a  music  hall,  these  are 
monumental  structures,  standing  apart  with  beau- 
tiful environment,  not  crowded  behind  the  ware- 
houses of  the  alley,  with  some  poor  entrance  from 
the  avenue,  between  the  druggist's  and  the  grog- 
shop. The  art  museum  will  make  artists  as  well 
as  train  a  public  f  -r  them.  About  it  the  art  schools 
and  art  clubs  will  gather,  and  it  will  become  the 
centre  from  which  will  radiate  a  thousand  impulses 
to  the  love  and  cultivation  of  beauty.  It  will,  in 
a  multitude  of  places,  stir  the  generosity  of  men 
like  Mr.  H;  de  and  Col.  Pope,  in  Boston,  who, 
through  the  Boston  Art  Club,  have  just  offered  a 
prize  of  ^5,000  for  the  best  American  painting 
exhibted  during  the  year.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  Art  Museums  of  New  York,  of  Boston,  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  and  others  of  our  cities,  of 
Chicago  above  all,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
things  of  the  time.  The  galleries  established  in 
these  recent  years  at  many  of  our  colleges  —  at 
Amherst  and  Yale,  at  Smith  and  Wellesley  —  will 
exercise  a  refining  and  stimulating  influence 
where  it  will  have  most  fruitful  results.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  important  community  in  the 
country  without  the  benefit  of  such  influence.  We 
trust  that,  as  we  are  seeing  now  an  era  of  the  en- 
dowment of  public  libraries  in  our  New  England 
towns,  so  we  shall  see  an  era  of  the  endowment  of 
public  art  museums  in  New  England  and  through- 
out the  country.  The  public  art  museum,  like  the 
public  library,  must  be  brought  into  close  and 
organic  relation  with  the  public  schools,  every 
pupil  being  made  famiUar  with  its  treaures. 
How  great  a  boon  and  blessing  to  a  town  is  such 
an  institution  as  the  Slater  gallery  at  Norwalk 
and  the  Fairbanks  gallery  at  St.  Johnsbury  !  The 
art  museum  in  eich  little  town  can  not  expect  to 
possess  treasures  such  as  these  possess,  although 
it  were  to  be  hoped  that  many  would  gradually 
accumulate  some  precious  little  store  of  original 
works;  but  in  this  day  of  cheap  reproductions, 
there  are  few  towns  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to 
secure  good  copies  of  all  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces of  architecture  and  sculpture  and  painting, 
and  give  them  fitting  lodging  and  arrangement. 
Such  collection  might  well  be  an  adjunct  of  the 
town  library.  The  village  Art  Club  should  be- 
come as  regular  as  the  Literary  Society  and,  by 
meetings  and  discussions  and  exhibitions,  bring 
art  home  to  the  people,  bring  it  home  especially 
to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 


The  public  school  is  the  place  to  which  we 
should  turn  chief  attention  in  our  effort  to  pro- 
mote a  more  beautiful  public  life  in  America,  just 
as  we  recently  had  occasion  to  say  in  these 
columns  that  it  is  the  place  to  which  we  should 
constantly  turn  chief  attention  in  our  effort  for 
a  better  political  life.     The  schoolhouse  and  the 


school  grounds  should  be  beautiful,  and  the  child 
should  be  surrounded  by  beauty  in  the  school- 
room from  first  to  last.  Trained  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  beauty  and  knowing  it,  he  will  come  in- 
stinctively to  hate  ugliness  in  the  home  and  in 
the  street,  as  he  goes  out  into  life.  A  dozen 
years  ago  or  more  there  was  formed  in  England 
an  "  Art  for  Schools  Association."  Its  object 
was  to  arouse  in  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  a  love  of  beauty  and  an  interest  in 
art,  and  to  make  provision  for  supplying  good 
engravings  and  photographs,  copies  of  the  best 
pictures,  to  the  schools,  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates.  The  work  of  this  society  has  been  most 
important,  and  has  been  popular.  Upon  the 
walls  of  hundreds  of  schools  in  England  hang 
copies  of  the  paintings  of  Raphael  and  Murillo, 
Rembrandt  and  Dlirer,  Turner  and  Landseerand 
Millet,  —  walls  which  would  have  been  bare  and 
silent  had  not  the  earnest  men  and  women  of 
this  society  made  them  eloquent.  We  have 
noticed  in  these  columns  the  work  of  Mr.  Ross 
Turner  in  the  adornment  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  Salem  with  excellent  pictures;  and 
there  have  been  other  pioneer  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion in  America.  Several  years  ago  copies  of 
the  Elgin  marbles  —  the  Parthenon  bas-reliefs  — 
and  casts  of  several  of  the  famous  Greek  statues 
were  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
in  Boston.  There  was  founded  in  Boston  two 
years  ago  a  **  Pubhc  S  :hool  Art  League,"  "  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  art  culture  in  the  public 
schools,  and  for  the  formation  of  associate  leagues 
throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  society,  if  it 
is  managed  with  wisdom  and  energy,  to  do  an 
immense  work  in  the  country.  It  has  already 
made  a  good  beginning  in  ■  Boston.  It  has 
decorated  a  room  in  the  English  High  School 
with  subjects  pertaining  to  Rome,  —  photographs 
of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Colosseum,  St. 
Peter's,  etc.,  busts  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil, — 
the  room  now  being  known  as  the  "  Roman 
Room";  a  room  in  thi  Rice  Primary  School, 
called  the  "American  Room,"  since  most  of  its 
subjects  are  American;  and  a  room  in  the  Latin 
School,  called  the  "  Randall  Room,"  it  being  a 
memorial  room,  the  funds  for  its  decoration  having 
been  donated,  all  the  works  illustrating  the 
period  of  the  Revolution. 

There  is  in  New  York  a  new  Municipal  Art 
League,  founded  to  promote  the  adornment  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  city  with  good  works 
of  art.  Such  a  league  might  well  expand  into  a 
Board  of  Beauty  devoted  to  all  the  great  art  in- 
terests of  the  city. 

The  important  work  which  may  be  done  in  the 
teaching  of  history  by  good  pictures  in  the 
schools  —  copies  of  great  originals  —  is  indicated 
by  such  a  room  as  that  in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
A  wise  art  publisher  in  Boston,  Mr.  Elson,  recog- 
nizing how  great  a  field  is  opening  here,  has  be- 
gun the  publication,  for  schools,  of  a  notable 
series  of  reproductions  of  the  most  famous  por- 
traits of  our  great  American  statesmen  and  poets, 
and  of  the  most  famous  pictures  by  Trumbull,  and 
others,  of  the  great  events  in  American  history. 
Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  are  beginning  important 
work  in   the   same  direction.     The   teaching  of 
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literature  and  geography,  as  well  as  history,  could 
be  greatly  advanced  by  such  well-chosen  series  of 
pictures  in  the  schools.  A  bright  boy  would, 
without  effort,  and  almost  by  the  by,  learn  ten  times 
as  much  about  the  aspect,  the  industries  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  if  series  of  great 
photographs,  now  so  accessible  and  so  cheap, — 
of  the  White  Mountains,  the  New  England  coast, 
the  beauties  of  the  Hudson,  scenes  in  New  York, 
the  metropolis  of  the  country,  in  Washington, 
its  capital,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  mine,  the  Southern  cotton-field,  the  corn- 
fields of  Dakota,  —  were  on  the  walls  of  the 
school  or  in  portfolios,  as  he  could  learn  by  weeks 
of  study  in  the  books. 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  art  and  beauty 
which  the  picture  must  be  made  to  serve  in  the 
schools.  We  believe  that  here  we  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  American  school 
life.  We  trust  that  it  may  fall  to  men  of  true 
taste  and  culture  to  direct  it,  and  that  the  various 
series  of  pictures  which  will  doubtless  soon  be 
put  forth  from  many  quarters  for  the  schools  may 
never  be  of  the  commonplace  and  meretricious 
order,  but  such  as  shall  lift  the  taste  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  people  to  what  is  pure  and  beauti- 
ful and  classical  and  great.  The  Greek  temple 
and  the  Gothic  minster,  the  marbles  of  Phidias 
and  Michael  Angelo,  the  paintings  of  the  great 
Italians  and  Netherlanders,  the  vital  works 
of  our  own  time,  —  these  things,  teaching  the 
boy  and  girl  in  true  historic  order  and  with  true 
histoiic  spirit  what  the  course  of  the  world's  great 
art  has  been,  are  what  we  want  to  have  upon  the 
walls  of  our  schoolrooms,  instilling  their  fine  les- 
sons through  the  days  and  weeks. 

With  this  appreciation  of  the  best  in  art  and 
of  the  function  of  beauty  in  education  and  in  life, 
should  drawing  always  be  taught  in  the  schools.  It 
should  be  taught  with  the  understanding  that 
beauty  has  a  claim  upon  the  whole  of  life,  upon 
industry  and  upon  leisure,  upon  the  shop  as  well 
as  the  salon;  that  all  work  and  workmanship 
in  the  rational  community  must  be  beautiful,  the 
artisan  in  every  field  an  artist.  In  how  many, 
even  of  our  most  cultivated  cities,  has  this  ele- 
mentary conception  place  and  power  to-day? 
Half  a  hundred  of  the  masters  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  have  just  been  asked  concern- 
ing drawing  in  their  schools;  and  three  quarters 
of  them  answered  that  it  is  not  so  taught  as  to 
have  any  perceptible  bearing  upon  the  pupil's 
other  studies,  as  to  interest  him  in  industrial 
work,  or  as  to  kindle  his  love  of  beauty.  For  what 
then  —  so  the  simple  soul  asks  —  for  what  then  is 


drawing  taught?  Indeed,  we  need  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  here  and  in  the  whole  concep- 
tions and  methods  of  our  schools  in  what  relates 
to  industrial  and  art  education.  Art  education  is 
a  primary  part  of  all  true  industrial  education. 
Every  industrial  school  in  the  country,  every 
manual  training  school,  every  trade  school,  should 
teach  our  people,  as  the  South  Kensington  schools 
and  museums  are  teaching  the  people  of  England, 
that  everything  man  uses,  the  chair,  the  table, 
the  crockery  on  the  table,  the  carpet  under  foot, 
the  paper  on  the  wall,  each  article  of  wood  or 
iron,  wool  or  silk,  should  be  beautiful.  Each 
teacher  of  drawing  should  radiate  this  gospel. 
Each  state  should  teach  it  to  its  teachers.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  had  for  twenty  years  a  Normal 
Art  School.  Every  state  in  the  Union  should 
have  one,  and  should  be  sure  that  it  is  under 
intelligent  direction  and  is  kept  in  vital  rela- 
tions with  its  school  system.  If  we  can  once 
give  beauty  its  rights  in  the  schools,  we  shall 
have  done  the  greatest  thing  which  we  can  do 
toward  securing  for  our  people  a  more  beautiful 
public  life. 


The  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful, —  those  were 
the  words  the  old  Greeks  loved  to  use;  and  they 
loved  to  use  them  together.  We  have  too  long 
divorced  goodness  and  truth  from  beauty,  in  our 
life  and  in  our  culture.  We  have  too  often,  with 
our  Puritan  blood  and  breeding,  been  half  afraid 
of  beauty  as  something  dangerous,  threatening 
and  seductive.  We  have  thought  that  conduct 
was  not  simply  three  fourths  of  life,  but  the 
whole  of  life  —  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  our  conduct  has  been  good.  We 
have  got  to  learn  to  be  Greeks  as  well  as  He- 
brews. We  have  got  to  feel  the  holiness  of 
beauty  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  holiness.  As 
we  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  God's 
earth  and  sea  and  sky,  so  let  us  be  content  only 
when  we  see  beauty  too  in  all  the  works  of  our 
hands, —  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  shop,  the 
street.  The  New  Jerusalem  let  down  out  of 
heaven  was  not  simply  the  holy  city,  but  the 
city  beautiful;  it  could  not  be  holy,  not  be 
whole,  till  it  was  beautiful.  Our  life  can  never 
be  complete,  never  be  rational  or  righteous,  till 
it  is  beautiful.  Only  when  every  foul  alley  and 
every  noxious  home  and  every  vulgar  structure 
and  every  base  fashion  is  banished  from  the 
city,  and  over  all  is  spread  the  mantle  of  health 
and  beauty,  only  then  can  Boston  —  or  what 
ever  city  be  ours  —  only  then  can  Boston  be 
indeed  the  city  of  God. 


OMNIBUS. 


Youth,  Love  and  Age. 

Youth  and  Love  awhile  were  walking 

In  a  sunny  way; 
Tenderly  the  pair  were  talking; 

Both  were  blithe  and  gay. 
**  Love, "  said  Youth,  "  whate'er  the  weath 
Thou  and  I  will  bide  together; 
Though  the  summer  sun  and  glow 
Turn  to  wintry  ice  and  snow !  " 

Long  they  travelled;  often  Youth 

Shuddered  and  grew  weary; 
Summer  days  had  gone  in  sooth,  — 

Rough  the  way  and  dreary. 
Love,  still  dimpled,  rosy,  arch, 
^'altered  not  upon  the  march; 
Still  he  carolled,  bhthe  and  glad. 
Youth,  grown  cold,  reproved  the  lad. 

Then  at  last  Youth  left  Love  weeping,  — 

Ah,  the  bitter  day  ! 
Nightsome  shades,  like  ghosts  a-creeping, 

j\ll  about  him  lay; 
Age  in  pity,  swift  to  seek. 
Kissed  the  boy  upon  the  cheek; 
In  his  cloak  from  winds  too  wild 
Wrapt  the  naked,  shivering  child. 

Edith  Mary  Norris. 


How  Hans  Pickel's  Dog  had  himself 

PHOIOGRAPHED. 

Ve  haf  a  gunnink  leedle  tog  — 

So  schmall  ve  galls  him  Pollyvog, 

Der  prightest,  glefferest,  schmartest  vellow, 

Mit  vur  of  zomedimes  plack  unt  yellow, 

Unt  zooch  a  gomigal  tvistet  dail 

Dat  zu  ontvist  vere  no  afail, 

Unt  leedle  goal-plack  tvingling  eyes 

Like  zwei  tvin  tog-schtars  in  der  schkies. 

Mein  Frau  on  dot  schmall  tog  schoost  doats 

Unt  qvite-zu-much  schpare  dime  devotes 

In  maiging  vonny  golored  goats 

For  him  zu  vear  in  vintry  vedder; 

Und  ven  dey  goes  to  valluk  zugedder 

She  's  halluf  der  dime  in  zad  anxiety 

Dot  he  should  schoose  die  low  soziety 

Off  some  blebeian  mongrel  cur 

Inschtead  of  schtickink  clos't  py  her  :  — 

She  iss  not  happy  tay  or  night 

Ven  Pollyvog  iss  out  off  zight. 

She's  drained  him  zo  dot  he  vould  schpring 

Right  t'rough  a  leedle  vooden  ring, 

Und  ven  she  tolds  him  he  moos  zing 

He'll  schtand  on  der  piano-schair 

Und  baw  die  geys  unt  howl  an  air 

Not  wholly  Bach  or  Wagner  wholly, 

Bud  you  vould  zay  dot  id  vos  bully  ! 

He  had  a  dutzend  dricks  zo  vonny 

Dot  on  der  schtage  'tvould  made  him  money. 


Von  tay  mein  Frau  she  maig  me  laff. 

•'  I  vant,"  say  she,  "  die  phot  )graph 

Of  dot  schmall  tog  pefore  he  ties." 

"  Vot  an  idea  !  "  I  kvick  replies; 

"  Vait  dill  he's  tead  und  hafif  him  schtuft." 

Mein  Frau  she  vould  not  pe  repuft. 

"  Subbose,"  says  she,  "  dot  some  von  schtole  him  ! ' 

"  Ach  !  den,"  says  I,  "  meminisse  olim  "  — 

(Mein  leedle  knowledge  of  die  Latin 

In  dis  gonnection  game  qvite  pat  in)  — 

"  A  din-dype  vill  do  schoost  as  petter 

Und  du  canst  zend  him  in  a  letter." 

Dot  ferry  tay  mein  Frau  vent  town 

To  our  aid  photographer  Braun; 

She  dold  him  vot  a  tog  vos  he 

As  zubschects  for  phodography. 

She  dried  to  maig  him  do  his  dricks 

But  he  vos  schtubborn  —  vould  do  nix. 

Unt  denn  she  bosed  him  in  a  schair 

Unt  dolt  him  he  muss  schtay  right  dere. 

But   Pollyvog  vos  up  to  meeschicf 

Unt  vould  not  bose;  I  tink  dot  his  chief 

Indention  vos  zu  blague  his  mistress 

Unt  gause  her  schust  a  leedle  distress. 

Zix  dimes  she  bosed  dot  tog  und  more ; 

Each  dimes  he  schumpt  down  on  der  floor; 

Schust  as  der  man  had  fixt  die  focus 

Dot  tog  schtirred  up  ein  hocus-pocus. 

At  last  mein  Frau  loose  all  her  patience 

(Unt  ^\\&  gan  schold  on  such  oggasions; 

Zu  oftendimes  dey  gomes  I  fear)  — 

"Z?z/  bist  ein  schlechtes  kleines  Tier! 

Nach  Hause!  Geh!   Was  thust  Du  hier  ?'' 

She  schpoke  in  Cherman  mit  zeferity, 

Und  home  dot  tog  view  mit  celerity; 

Plis  gorkschrew  dail  for  vonce  almost 

Ungurled;  he  hung  his  head;   he  loast 

Dot  saucy  look,  his  broaudest  poast; 

Und  t'rough  die  door  vent  like  a  ghost. 

All  tay  dot  tog  vould  nottings  eat; 

lie  actet  zif  he  hat  peen  peat; 

Und  ven  der  Morgen  game  he  vanisht, 

Und  no  von  knew  how  he  had  manesht. 

Mein  boor  olt  PVau  vos  unconsolable; 

Mein  schmal  poy's  krief  vos  uncontrollable  : 

Ve  mourned  dot  tog  as  he  vos  died, 

Ve  fought  he'd  c'mitted  suicide. 

But  as  die  Uhr  vos  schtrikink  tvelve 

In  game  dot  Pollyvog  himselve. 

A  happier  Hund  you  neffer  saw. 

His  dail  vagged  like  a  dynamo; 

He  gut  up  efifery  gind  of  gaper; 

Unt  round  his  neck  he  vore  a  paper  — 

Ja !  you  hafif  guessed  it :  —  'tvos  his  bild  — 

A  din-dype  ass  mein  Frau  had  villed. 

In  yoost  der  ferry  attitut 

In  vich  she  bosed  him  :  —  It  vos  gut ! 

Der  photographer  afdervord 

Dolt  vot  a  foony  t'ing  oggurred. 

"Dot  Morgen,"  said  he,  "  venn  I  game 

To  peesness  early  schtood  dis  zame 
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Schmall  tog  availing  for  me  dere, 

Unt  zeemed  to  vant  to  get  up  schtair. 

I  made  pelief  bay  no  addention  :  — : 

Ach  !  he's  a  tog  of  vise  invention  : 

He  schumpt  up  on  der  schtool  unt  schtood 

Yoost  as  his  mistress  dolt  he  schould, 

Und  den  schumpt  down  unt  parked  at  me 

Unt  gampeld  rount  yoost  frantic'ly; 

Unt  ven  at  last  I  fought  I'd  dry  it, 

He  bosed  himsellve  unt  schtood  so  kviet 

Dot  in  zen  minute  he  vos  done,: 

I  neffer  had  a  petter  von  !  " 

Mein  Frau  vas  broud  enuf  pefore; 
But  now  she's  broud  six  dimes  as  more, 
Unt  ven  she  effer  gets  a  schence 
She  dells  apout  dot  tog's  tine  sense, 
Unt  many  beobles  often  laught 
To  hear  how  he  vas  photographt. 

N'athan  Haskell  Dole. 


Grandfather  Brown's  Story  of  the 
Concord  Fight. 

Told  by  him  April  19,  1S45. 

Yes,  I  was  at  the  fight,  down  Concord  way, 
A  good  bit  back,  just  seventy  years  to-day. 
I  wuzn't  then  but  just  a  youngish  thing, 
My  fourteenth  birthday  come  that  very  spring. 
But  father  and  my  brother  Moses  they 
Were  minutemen,  and  soon  as  the  first  gray 
Ofmornin'  showed  itself  o'er  Rocky  Ridge, 
They  hurried  with  their  muskets  to  the  Bridge. 
And  I  turned  out  the  cows,  and  when  I'd  done 
The  chores,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see  the  fun. 
So  I  struck  off  across  lots,  by  the  bogs, 
And  I  remember  how  it  seemed  the  frogs 
Wuzpokin'  fun  at  me  with  voices  shrill, 
And  how  upon  the  slope  of  Rocky  Hill 
The  grass  wuz  shinin'  with  the  mornin'  dew, 
And  how  the  vi'let  patches  wuz  all  blue. 

I  waded  Diamond  Brook,  and  then  I  thought 
I'd  go  up  through  the  deacon's  medder  lot; 
And  when  I  come  into  the  road  again, 
My  !  wuzn't  there  a  heap  of  minutemen? 
And  at  the  parson's  they  wuz  lookin'  through 
The  winders  and  the  door  to  see  the  view; 
And  I  dumb  up  a  cherry-tree  to  see 
How  our  men  and  the  redcoats  would  agree. 
But  when  the  shootin'  and  the  fight  begun, 
It  did  not  seem  precisely  all  the  fun 
That  I'd  expected,  and  I  wished,  that  day. 
The  British  hadn't  come  the  Concord  way. 


But  when  they'd  fired  and  undertook  to  run, 
I  tell  you,  then,  the  good  time  just  begun  ! 
'Twuz  great  to  see  them  hurry  out  of  town. 
And  then  to  see  how  our  men  picked  them  down. 

But  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  again, 
'Twuz  awful,  too,  men  shootin'  other  men. 
But  still  we  could  not  have  them  British  there. 
And  they  did  say,  the  parson  made  a  prayer. 
As  he  stood  lookin'  on,  that  God  would  take 
Effectual  measures,  such  as  would  best  make 
The  English  feel  that  it  wuz  wise  to  go 
And  leave  America  to  hoe  her  row. 

Well,  I  tell  you  when  I  got  home  that  night. 
From  lookin'  on  upon  the  Concord  fight, 
I  warn't  so  young  as  when  I  dumb  the  Ridge, 
A-goin'  on  the  road  to  Concord  Bridge. 
And  I  had  somehow  learned  that  as  for  me 
My  life,  and,  yes,  my  death  if  need  should  be, 
Belonged  to  her  whom  I  knew  first  that  day, 
Seein'  her  children  tread  the  bloody  way. 
Out  of  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  the  fight. 
My  country  rose  on  me  with  dazzling  light. 
And,  well,  my  very  ghost  will  fight  that  day 
That  foreign  foes  dare  march  the  Concord  way. 
6*.  Alice  Ranlett. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray.      ^ 

'Tis  the  day  of  the  conflict;   in  battle  array 
Stand  the  waiting  combatants,  the  Blue  and  the 

Gray. 
From  the  green  pasture-lands  comes  the  lowing 

of  herds; 
From   the   forest's   deep  shadows   the    music   of 

birds. 
In  warm,  golden  splendor  the  sun's  slanting  rays 
Lie  over  the  broad  fields  of  ripening  maize; 
A  little  brook  gurgles  by  hedgerow  and  thistle; 
A  quail  makes  his  plaint  in  a  soft,  mellow  whistle; 
All  nature  is  peaceful,  yet  here,  face  to  face. 
They  meet  for   the   contest,  these  souls   of  one 

race  ! 
The  Gray  waits  serenely  in  abattised  strength ; 
The  Blue,  brave  and  daring,  advances  at  length; 
In  a  sea  of  red  clover,  so  fragrant  and  sweet, 
Just  there,  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  they  meet. 
An  attack,  sharp  and  sudden  —  a  noise  —  what  is 

this? 
A  report  —  it  is  only  a  true  lover's  kiss  ! 
'Tis  a  glorious  capture,  and  thus  ends  the  fray  : 
His  eyes  are  blue  eyes,  her  eyes  are  gray  ! 

Harry  James. 
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NEAL  DOW  AND  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 


Bv  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D. 


HOEVER  gives  to  the 
world  a  new  invention 
or  a  new  method  in  the 
field  of  economics,  espe- 
cially if  it  displaces  no 
vested  rights  nor  disturbs 
any  existing  interest,  has 
a  free  pathway  and  an  open  field.  Put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  the  business  public 
a  new  instrumentality  for  gain,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  antagonizes  no  present  source 
of  wealth,  wars  upon  no  prejudice,  trav- 
erses no  darhng  appetite  or  usage,  meets 
a  cordial  welcome  on  every  hand. 

Quite  therwise  is  the  reception  of  any 
great  reform.  That  necessarily  disturbs 
existing  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and 
breaks  up  cherished  indulgences  on  the 
other  hand.  When  these  interests  and 
indulgences  are  of  long  standing,  when 
they  have  penetrated  the  various  walks 
of  social  life,  when  they  have  become  m- 
trenched  in  government  usages  and  have 
won  to  themselves  the  sympathies,  if  not 
the  guardianship,  of  the  Church,  their 
removal  involves  a  revolution,  —  a  revo- 
lution touching  the  whole  life  of  a  people, 
a  revolution  that,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  cannot  but  seem  extravagant,  med- 
dlesome, unwarranted,  fanatical.  Who- 
ever engages  in  such  a  reform  is  accounted 
as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters. 
No  matter  how  demonstrable  may  be  its 
premises,  its  methods,  and  its  results ;  no 
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matter  how  clearly  it  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good ;  no  matter  how 
manifestly  it  is  demanded  by  personal 
purity,  by  the  simplest  patriotism,  and 
by  the  teachings  of  the  great  Master  him- 
self, —  such  a  reformer  is  quite  sure  to  be 
charged  with  a  desire  to  dominate  other 
men's  consciences  and  virtually  to  claim 
that  he  is  more  righteous  than  other 
men. 

When  Neal  Dow  came  upon  the  the- 
atre of  action  such  a  reform  was  pending. 
The  necessity  for  it  was  pressing  among 
all  English-speaking  peoples,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  civihzed  world. 
The  elements  were  already  in  some  de- 
gree of  commotion.  Various  methods  of 
procedure  had  been  adopted,  but  they 
were  manifestly  insufficient.  Few,  if  any, 
grasped  the  problem  in  all  its  significance, 
and  no  man's  faith  rose  to  the  plane  of 
prophetic  endeavor  or  inspired  him  with 
a  martyr's  courage.  'Jhe  genius  of  a  new 
evangel  was  needed  ;  and  Neal  Dow  rose 
above  the  horizon,  a  morning  star  shin- 
ing upon  the  darkness  of  our  civilizations. 
An  apostle  of  a  great  cause,  he  commanded 
attention,  suffered  condemnation,  endured 
revilings  and  persecutions,  as  apostles 
are  wont;  but  through  them  all  he 
moved  forward  with  an  unflagging  pur- 
pose and  a  fearlessness  of  consequences 
born  of  a  truly  heroic  and  mart)T-like 
spirit. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  state  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which 
his  labors  began.  Besotted  as  we  still 
are  in  many  quarters,  there  is  no  compar- 
ison between  the  existing  state  of  things 
and  the  condition  of  our  communities 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago.  There 
are  throughout  New  England  to-day, 
multitudes  of  towns  where  very  little 
liquor  is  consumed.  Farmers  and  me- 
chanics carry  on  their  labors  as  total 
abstainers.  Liquor  is  rarely  proffered  to 
guests,  least  of  all  to  ministers,  now 
away  from  the  cities  everywhere  total 
abstainers.  Seventy-five  years  ago  every- 
body  drank.     In   towns   of  a  thousand 


mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture that  "  at  the  first  funerals  he 
attended  as  a  minister  they  had  rum  or 
brandy  sling,  and  handed  it  around,  first 
to  the  minister  and  then  to  the  mourners 
to  comfort  them,  and  the  bearers  had  a 
room  by  themselves.  .  .  .  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  town  he  could  mention,  after 
the  funeral  service  and  before  the  cofiin 
was  carried  out,  they  had  the  tumblers 
and  decanters  on  the  table  and  on  the 
cofiin,  and  were  sweetening  and  mixing 
the  liquor." 

Mr.  F.  D.  Ellis  of  Boston,  an  ex-liquor 
seller,  stated,  before  the  same  committee, 
that  he  was   a   native  of  Medfield  where 
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inhabitants  a  barrel  of  New  England  rum 
would  be  ''  put  on  tap  "  at  early  morn, 
and  be  sold  out  entire  before  breakfast. 
A  score  or  two  of  drunkards  would  be 
the  daily  decoration  of  the  village  taverns. 
Hospitalities  everywhere  included  in- 
toxicating drinks.  The  clergy  and  the 
deacons,  with  the  rank  and  file  of  church 
members,  deemed  it  no  disgrace  to  be 
more  or  less  disguised  with  liquor  even 
on  public  occasions.  Ministers  would 
tottle  forth,  weak  in  the  knees,  at  dedica- 
tions, ordinations,  installations,  christen- 
ings and  funerals,  deporting  themselves 
as  grateful  visitors  to  the  well-laden  side- 
boards. 

In  1867  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  of  Pitts- 
field,    testified     before    a    special     com- 


there  was  a  single  tavern,  administered 
by  five  successive  families,  three  of  whom 
were  afilicted  with  drunkenness,  a  fourth 
abandoned  it  because  of  a  growing  appe- 
tite, and  the  fifth  was  saved  from  a 
drunkard's  grave,  into  which  his  sons 
descended,  by  his  liquors  being  taken 
from  him.  While  in  business  in  New 
Hampshire,  two  partners  died  of  drunk- 
enness, and  of  forty  tavern-keepers  whom 
he  knew  in  that  state,  the  husband  or 
wife  or  some  of  the  children  in  thirty  of 
them  became  drunkards. 

Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg  says :  "  I  have 
seen  my  mother,  as  often  as  Parson  Lan- 
caster exchanged  with  my  father,  mix 
Holland  gin  and  loaf  sugar,  and  warm  it 
for  him    before    he  went    into    the  pulpit 
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and  after  he  came  out.  I  went  with  my 
father  to  a  funeral  in  Beaver,  now  Brown 
Street,  Portland,  and  liquor  in  a  decanter 
with  glasses  was  set  on  the  coffin."  Such 
was  the  favor  bestowed  by  the  religion  of 
the  age,  such  as  it  was,  upon  what  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  called 
^'barrelled  abominations." 

These  were  not  exceptional 
experiences.  Everywhere 
throughout  New  England  like 
results  were  met  with. 

Into  such  a  state  of  affairs 
came  Neal  Dow,  providentially 
prepared  for  his  work.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  training  of 
children  should  begin  when 
they  are  very  young,  I  should 
say  at  least  fifty  years  before 
they  are  born.  Neal  Dow  was 
so  favored.  Abounding  Brit- 
ish pluck  and  inexhaustible 
Quaker  patience  and  persist- 
ence, inherited  from  a  long- 
suffering  ancestry  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  made 
him  a  man  with  no  jellyfish 
element  in  him.  He  was  loyal 
to  his  conscience,  which  is 
loyalty  to  God. 

Born  in  Portland,  March 
20,  1804,  he  was  descended 
from  English  stock,  John  Dow 
on  his  father's  side,  and  on 
his  mother's  from  Christopher  and  Hate 
Evil  Hall.  Who  shall  say  that  the  very 
name  of  this  maternal  ancestor  did  not 
impart  a  transcendent  quality  to  the 
blood  of  the  young  American  ?  His  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  came  to  this  country 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  settled  in  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  his  father,  in  1790,  removing 
to  Portland.  His  parents,  Josiah  and 
Dorcas  (Allen)  Dow,  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  had  been  his 
ancestors  on  both  sides  for  generations. 
His  mother  died  in  185 1,  at  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  his  father  in  1861,  at 
ninety-five. 

Young  Dow  had  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  improving  every  opportunity 
that  a  well-ordered  home  could  furnish. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  the  Friends'  Academy 
in  New  Bedford,  and  afterwards  a  fellow- 


student  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow  in 
the  Portland  Academy,  of  which  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Payson  was  at  one  time  principal. 
Having  fitted  himself  for  college,  he  sub- 
mitted reluctantly  to  his  parents  and 
other    Friends,    whose   '' testimony"   was 


JOSHUA  DOW- 


NEAL  DOWS   FATHER- 
OF  AGE. 


AT  NINETY  YEARS 


against  the  propriety  of  a  college  course. 
His  love  of  reading,  however,  never 
abated,  and  a  well-selected  and  con- 
stantly growing  library  attests  the  quality 
and  scope  of  his  tastes. 

But  he  was  destined  not  to  be  a  re- 
cluse, but  a  man  of  affairs.  Quitting  the 
schools,  he  naturally  found  employment 
with  his  father,  who,  after  a  period  of 
professional  life  as  a  teacher,  had  estab- 
lished a  tannery  and  built  up  a  success- 
ful business,  to  which  his  son  at  a  later 
period  succeeded.  Meantime  he  en- 
tered with  ardor  into  all  the  attractive 
interests  of  the  period.  Though  only 
of  medium  size  and  weight,  he  was  an 
athlete  of  no  mean  quality.  Physically 
sound,  with  a  constitution  perfect,  he 
was  the  successful  competitor  of  many 
a  man  who  apparently  gave  much 
better  promise.     Twice   had  he  rescued 
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unfortunates  from  drowning.  In  the  hot 
contests  of  later  Hfe,  more  than  once  his 
physical  training  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
And  yet  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  his  physical  powers,  excellent  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  could  be  claimed 
as  the  chief  element  of  his  success.  His 
lightning-like  perceptions,  his  purity  of 
purpose,  his  instantaneous  grasp  of  a 
whole  problem,  his  instinctive  judgment, 
his  promptitude  of  action,  put  him  in  the 
lead  and  gave  him  the  victory,  while  his 
slower  competitors  were  still  studying  the 
problem.  Add  his  confidence  in  the 
almightiness  of  truth  and  duty,  and  you 


the  commingled  and  often  conflicting 
interests  of  social  life.  While  entering 
heartily  into  the  business  affairs  of 
associated  action,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  he  could  whatever 
was  objectionable  in  them.  His  advo- 
cacy of  temperance  principles  began 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
The  Deluge  Engine  Company,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  and  the  clerk,  had 
voted  to  furnish  liquors  on  the  occasion 
of  their  anniversary.  Against  this  he 
raised  his  voice.  It  was  his  maiden 
speech;  It  was  successful.  It  carried 
the  company.     The  vote    was    reversed. 


FIRST  OFFICIAL  SIGNATURE  OF  NEAL   DOW  AS   CLERK   OF  THE  DELUGE   ENGINE  COMPANY, 

APRIL  3,  1827. 


have  Neal  Dow  equipped,  not  for  the 
athletic  sports  of  his  early  manhood 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  sweep  of  his 
majestic  life  work. 

Neal  Dow's  boyhood  foreshadowed  the 
man.  One  day,  a  mere  child  in  petticoats, 
he  rushed  into  the  public  street  to  arrest 
a  runaway  horse,  whose  consideration  for 
the  infant  prodigy,  excited  though  he  was, 
led  him  to  turn  aside  and  spare  the  child. 
His  natural  fearlessness  is  shown  by  an- 
other incident.  At  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  dared  by  some  boys  to  attack  a 
monkey,  by  which  they  had  been  dis- 
comfited, in  a  neighboring  yard.  Seiz- 
ing a  stick,  he  soon  placed  the  monkey 
Jiors  de  coinbat,  but  went  home  with  a 
demoralized  garb. 

At  four  years  of  age  his  moral  instincts 
in  regard  to  temptation  ran  in  much  the 
same  channels  as  in  later  years.  Re- 
proved by  his  father  for  breaking  his 
watch,  of  which  he  gained  possession  by 
climbing  upon  a  chair,  he  replied, 
"  Father  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  have  put  his  watch  where  he  knew  I 
could  get  at  it." 

As  he  entered  upon  his  early  man- 
hood,  Neal  Dow  could  not  but  perceive 


On  no  subsequent  occasion  while  he 
remained  a  member  was  the  old  custom 
restored.  Thus,  in  1827,  was  born  the 
world- renowned  temperance  orator,  and 
Gen.  Dow's  future  was  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed. 

In  the  same  year,  1827,  was  incorpo- 
rated the  Portland  Athenaeum,  of  which 
Neal  Dow  was  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  his  father  and  Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols, 
Dr.  Edward  Payson  and  Hon.  Wm.  W. 
Thomas,  were  prominent  incorporators. 

His  ship  once  launched  upon  the  sea 
of  temperance,  from  that  time  on  he 
trimmed  its  sails  to  the  ever- varying 
breeze.  A  more  public  opportunity  for 
temperance  effort  soon  presented  itself. 
In  1829  he  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  before  the  Maine  Char- 
itable Mechanics'  Association.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  take 
advanced  ground  upon  the  temperance 
question.  The  same  year,  as  a  member 
of  this  Association,  he  recommended  two 
important  reforms  in  the  current  usages 
of  the  time,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  the 
custom  of  furnishing  liquors  by  employers 
to  their  workmen,  and  of  the  ringing  of 
the  eleven  and  four  o'clock  town  bell  to 
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notify   laborers    that    the    usual    hour    of 
dram  drinking  had  come. 

He  had  now  reached  nearly  twenty-six 
years  of  age.     Sacred  to  him  as  was  the 
cause    of  humanity    into   which   he   had 
already    so    deeply    entered,  there    were 
other  and  personal  relations  certainly  no 
less   sacred.      On  Jan.  20,  1830,  he  led 
to  the  altar  Maria  Cornelia  Durant  May- 
nard,    with   whom    he    spent   fifty-three 
years  in  blessed  companionship,  cheered 
and  supported  in  all  his  arduous  labors. 
Provident  and    forecast- 
ing in  this  as  in  every- 
thing else,  he  had  built 
a   home    for    his    young 
bride,  opposite  the  house 
in   which    he  was   born. 
Its  satisfactory  character 
may  be  inferred    from 
the    fact   that   Mr.  Dow 
still  dwells   beneath  the 
same  roof.     Here  his  ten 
children  were  born,  and 
here    in   January,    1883, 
Mrs.    Dow   died    at    the 
age  of  seventy-five  years. 
She  was  a  most  estima- 
ble lady,  cultured,  re- 
fined, pubhc-spirited,  as 
was    her    husband,    with 
kindred    tastes,  and    a 
ready  sympathy  with  his 
multiplying    and     trying 
labors.     Born  in  Boston, 
at  sixteen   years  of  age 
she  became  a  member  of 
the    Old    South   Church, 
and  the    faith    she   then 
professed  she    cherished 


we  find  him  a  member  of  a  Young  Men's 
Temperance  Society,  of  which  he  became 
the  efficient  secretary  and  successful 
leader. 

The  more  Mr.  Dow  gave  his  thought  to 
this  great  subject,  the  more  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  radical  measures.  Hence,  in 
183  T,  we  find  him  urging  the  principle  of 
legal  prohibition.  At  every  opportunity 
—  and  opportunities  were  numerous  — 
he  was  at  hand  with  facts  and  suggestions 
pointing   to   the  duty  of   suppressing  the 


Ve 


and  honored  throughout 
her  long  life,  her  husband 
worshipping  with  her.  The  surviving 
children  are  Mrs.  Louisa  Dwight  Benton, 
of  Lancaster,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Emma  May- 
nard  Gould,  of  Conway,  N.  H. ;  Frederic 
N.  Dow,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Portland  ; 
and  Cornelia  Maria  Dow,  who  presides 
over  her  honored  father's  home. 

Up  to  1830  Mr.  Dow's  temperance 
efforts  had  been  single-handed  and  inci- 
dental. They  had,  however,  brought 
him  into  not  a  httle  prominence.  It  was 
inevitable  that  his  field  of  labors  should 
broaden.      At    twenty-five  years    of  age 


ry   truly    yours, 

FROM    A    PORTRAIT    MADE    DURING    HIS    SECOND    TERM    AS    MAYOR. 


enormities  of  the  drink  traffic.  By  per- 
sonal effort  and  public  appeal,  by  speech 
and  pen,  he  sought  to  arouse  attention 
and  stir  the  pubhc  conscience.  Neal 
Dow  was  thus  becoming  a  prominent 
worker  on  all  temperance  occasions.  In 
1836,  while  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Temperance  Society, 
his  convictions  in  regard  to  state  action 
became  more  definite,  and  the  obhgation 
of  legislative  suppression  of  the  traffic 
may  be  said  to  have  ripened  into  ma- 
turitv. 
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MRS.   NEAL   DOW. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  impulse 
ofttimes  given  to  highest  things  by  inci- 
dents in  daily  life.  Mr.  Dow  has  often 
told  his  fellow-citizens  that  "the  Maine 
law  was  born  in  a  grog  shop."  The 
thrilHng  story  has  been  oft  repeated. 
Pleading  one  day  in  a  Portland  liquor 
saloon  in  behalf  of  one  of  its  victims, 
whose  family  was  being  robbed  of  its 
proper  support,  the  proprietor  became 
wrathful  at  the  interference  of  young 
Dow  with  his  legal  prerogatives,  and  said 
he  too  had  a  family  to  support,  that  he 
had  a  license  to  sell,  and  when  he  needed 
advice  he  would  ask  for  it. 

"  So  you  have  a  license  to  sell,  and  pro- 
pose to  support  your  family  by  impover- 
ishing others.  With  God's  help  I  will 
change  all  this."  It  was  a  never-forgot- 
ten vow.      Not    only  was   the   Maine   law 


born  in  that  dram 
shop,  but  the  con- 
stitutional prohibi- 
tionist as  well. 

The  next  fifteen 
years  were  a  period 
of  most  industrious 
seed  sowing.  Fact, 
logic,  protestation, 
were  everywhere 
urged.  Iteration 
and  reiteration,  at 
social  gatherings,  at 
church  festivals,  at 
political  conven- 
tions, in  private 
conversations,  of 
the  shameful  condi- 
tion into  which  the 
drink  traffic  and  the 
drinking  usages  of 
society  had  plunged 
the  whole  social,  po- 
litical and  religious 
world  were  heard. 

In  1837  Gen. 
James  Appleton, 
who  had  recently 
removed  to  Port- 
land from  Massa- 
chusetts, prepared  a 
memorial  to  the 
Legislature  de- 
manding the  sup- 
pression of  the  sale 
of  intoxicants,  on  the  same  grounds  and 
for  the  same  reasons  that  justified  much 
of  the  existing  legislation.  Nuisances, 
improper  food,  damaged  meats  or  fruits, 
contagious  diseases  threatening  the  lives 
or  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  what- 
ever tended  to  subvert  our  civil  rights 
or  overthrow  the  government,  are  con- 
demned and  prohibited  by  law.  This 
was  the  first  specific  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  prohibitory  action.  This  ap- 
peal was  not  successful ;  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  :  but  it  was  a  wholesome 
effort,  destined  to  bear  much  fruit. 

Neal  Dow,  then  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  became  at  once  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Gen.  Appleton.  His  joy  at  this 
action  was  intense.  The  key-note  of  his 
life  harmonies  had  now  been  sounded  in 
the  ear  of  the  government  of  a  great  and 
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free  state.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
heard  through  the  whole  state,  and 
that  the  people  would  listen.  To  listen 
was  to  think,  to  think  was  to  believe,  to 
believe  was  to  act. 

In  1839  Mr.  Dow  appeared  before  the 
aldermen  of  Portland  opposing  license. 
So  abundant  were  his  facts  and  so  con- 
vincing his  logic,  that  he  induced  the 
board  to  refer  the  question  of  license  or 
no  license  to  the  people.  This  was  the 
first  popular  expression  upon  the  subject 
ever  given  in  the  city  of  Portland.  One 
may  well  imagine  the  interest  of  this  oc- 
casion. On  the  one  hand  was  Neal  Dow, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  alert,  bold,  ap- 
pealing to  conscience,  condemning  the 
innumerable  abominations  of  the  traffic, 
holding  his  banner  aloft  amid  every  scur- 
rilous attack  that  could  be  made  upon 
him.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  con- 
centrated diabolism  of  the  forces  he  was 
opposing,  joined  by  fossil  politicians,  be- 
lated clergymen,  and  the  victims  of  that 
mountainous  apathy  that  always  bears 
down  so  many  would-be  good  men. 

Of  course,  the  contest  was  unequal ; 
but  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle  had 
cleared  away,  what  was  the  surprise  of 
the  combined  forces  of  apathy,  appetite, 
avarice,  and  animosity  to  find  that  the 
influence  of  the  despised  reformer,  the 
upstart  dictator,  the  impracticable  crank, 
had  wellnigh  carried  the  city,  polling 
564  votes  out  of  a  total  of  1,163  !  The 
same  question,  resubmitted  in  1842,  was 
carried  by  440  majority.  These  were 
the  first  big  drops  before  the  shower. 
It  was  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  out- 
rider before  the  marching  in  of  the 
battalions. 

Twelve  long  years  must  still  elapse 
before  the  culmination  of  his  hopes. 
Cheering  incidents,  however,  met  him  all 
along  the  way.  At  the  first  Portland 
plebiscite  above  mentioned,  Neal  Dow 
was  distributing  "  No  "  ballots,  and  along- 
side of  him  stood  a  well-known  liquor 
seller  offering  "  Yes "  votes  to  every 
comer.  A.  teamster,  who  was  an  intem- 
perate man,  took  a  "  No  "  ballot.  The 
liquor  seller  urged  upon  the  teamster,  who 
was  an  old  customer  of  his,  a  "  Yes " 
vote,  with  the  remark,  "You  are  a  pretty 
fellow  to  vote   *  No '   on  this    question." 


The  teamster  replied,  "  I  have  had 
enough  of  your  rum,  and  you  have  had 
enough  of  my  money." 

In  this  interim  we  see  our  irrepressible 
reformer  mingling  platform  work  and 
business,  attending  to  his  enterprises  by 
day,  and  stirring  the  public  mind  by  his 
speeches  at  night,  listening  to  every  call 
so  far  as  possible,  delighting  to  arouse 
the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  state  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  controversy.  Wher- 
ever men  were  disposed  to  hear,  he  was 
glad  to  speak.  Take  the  map ;  survey 
that  great  state.  Not  in  its  chief  cities 
and  towns  alone,  like  Bangor,  Bath, 
Brunswick,  Auburn,  Lewiston,  but  in 
places  less  conspicuous,  in  places  most 
inconspicuous,  did  he  devote  himself  to 
teaching,  arousing  and  saving  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  travelling  by  steamboat,  by 
railway,  by  private  carriage,  on  foot,  any 
way  and  every  way,  so  that  he  might 
arouse  those  who  wield  the  ballot  to  strike 
for  freedom. 

On  one  of  these  journeys  Mr.  Dow 
was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  George  H. 
Shirley,  now  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
John  T.  Walton,  in  Mr.  Dow's  double 
sleigh,  all  provided  with  buffalo  boots, 
hair  all  on,  with  very  long  leggins,  and 
two  or  three  buffalo  robes  constituting 
their  winter  equipment.  In  a  single 
sleigh,  with  similar  equipment,  there  ac- 
companied them  Samuel  R.  Leavitt  and 
H.  C.  Barnes,  all  bound  on  one  of  his 
many  missionary  tours,  this  time  through 
Oxford  County.  With  the  thermometer 
often  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  below  zero, 
they  travelled  about  two  hundred  miles, 
held  twenty-five  meetings,  and  were  absent 
thirteen  days.  It  was  a  campaign  of  free 
dealing.  The  meetings  were  generally  held 
in  churches,  all  denominations — Congre- 
gationalists,  Universahsts,  Methodists, 
Baptists  —  freely  opening  their  doors  to 
the  throngs  that  usually  filled  the  houses 
to  repletion.  These  were  lay  citizens,  filled 
with  patriotic  fire,  who  took  care  to  learn 
who  were  the  drink  traffickers  in  the  re- 
spective places  ;  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  open  meeting,  to  call  them  out  by 
name,  and  challenge  them  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  suffer  as  severe  pun- 
ishment as  many  another  criminal  with 
not  a  tenth  part  of  their  guilt. 
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Neal  Dow  shows  his  assiduous  devo- 
tion to  his  cause  in  the  following  inci- 
dents, narrated  by  himself:  — 

"  Some  time  ago  I  was  reading  in  my 
library,  which  is  near  the  street.  It  was 
late  at  night.     Everybody  was  in  bed.     I 


DR.    I.    NICHOLS. 

heard  the  wailing  of  a  child.  I  knew  by 
the  voice  that  he  was  running.  I  went 
out  to  the  sidewalk  to  await  his  coming. 

"'What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
little  boy?'  I  said. 

"  '  My  father  kicked  me  out  of  doors.' 

"  '  And  where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

"  'To  my  uncle's.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  the  way  there  ?  ' 

"'Yes;  I've  been  there  many  times 
before.  My  father  always  drives  me  out 
of  the  house  when  he's  been  drinking.' 

"Do  you  ask,  what  of  it?  A  great 
deal  of  it,  in  thousands  of  cases  like  that 
all  over  the  country ;  we  can  see  the 
cruelty,  the  brutality  inflicted  upon  help- 
less and  defenceless  children  by  drunken 
fathers  and  drunken  mothers,  victims 
of  the  dram  shop. 

"A  drunken  husband  came  home  to 
supper.  There  was  nothing  in  the  house 
from  which  his  wife  could  prepare  one. 
The  brute  knocked  the  wife  down. 
She     attempted     to    run    away.     There 


was  a  deep  clay  pit  near  the  house 
half  full  of  water.  As  the  poor  wife  ran 
near  it,  the  husband,  crazed  by  drink, 
knocked  her  into  it,  and  left  her  there  to 
drown.  Six  men  were  eyewitnesses  of 
the  fact,  and  testified  to  it  before  the  cor- 
oner's jury.  When  asked  by  the  coroner 
why  they  did  not  save  her,  the  reply  was, 
'  'Twas  none  of  our  business  ! '  They 
were  themselves  also  victims  of  the  grog 
shops." 

The  cause  was  making  progress.  Every 
added  year  brought  increased  numbers 
into  the  field  and  revealed  a  deepening 
interest  in  the  result.  Monster  peti- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Legislature,  fes- 
tooned the  Speaker's  desk,  and  chal- 
lenged the  conscientious  action  of  the 
members.  Neal  Dow  himself  appeared 
again  and  again  before  the  authorities  of 
the  state  and  urged,  with  ever-increasing 
emphasis  and  confidence,  the  duty  of 
trampling  Satan  under  foot.  In  1844  a 
favorable  report  was  secured,  which 
passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in 
the    Senate.      Licenses    were    withheld ; 
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various  shifts  indicated  the  growing 
uneasiness  of  the  public  conscience,  till 
in  1846  the  Legislature  enacted  a  prohib- 
itory law, —  eighty-one  to  forty-two  in  the 
House,  and  twenty-three  to  five  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  unsatisfactory,  however,  as 
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it  lacked  the  necessary  teeth  and  claws  to 
give  it  efficiency. 

In  1847  another  bill  passed  both  House 
and  Senate,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  In  1850  Mr.  Dow  presented 
a  bill  of  his  own  drafting,  secured  its  pas- 
sage in  the  House,  but  lost  it  in  the 
Senate.  About  this  time  a  spicy  little 
paper  was  issued  in  Portland  called  The 
Battle  Axe,  which  struck  many  direct 
and  powerful  blows.  Neal  Dow's  name 
is  not  connected  with  it ;  but  it  is  difficult 
not  to  attribute  to  him  much  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

A  change  was  at  hand.  In  1851  Neal 
Dow  was  elected  mayor  of  Portland.  In 
his  official  capacity  he  renewed  his 
appeal  to  the  Great  and  General  Court. 
He  was  awarded  profound  attention.  For 
an  hour  he  arrayed  before  them  the  facts 
and  the  logic  of  the  situation.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  had  been  disciplin- 
ing himself  for  this  destined  hour  of  tri- 
umph. I  wish  it  were  possible  to  place 
before  my  readers  the  man  himself  as  he 
stood  in  that  presence.  He  was  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  of  medium  height, 
with  clear,  penetrating,  expressive, 
honest  eyes ;  with  a  bold,  frank  manner 
which  showed  he  had  nothing  to  hide ; 
with  a  clearness  of  voice,  a  readi- 
ness and  fulness  of  speech  suggesting 
a  living  encyclopaedia;  detailing  the 
economic,  political,  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  the  state  so  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly that  the  Legislature  was  cap- 
tured. The  bill  which  Mr.  Dow  had  him- 
self prepared  was  enacted  without  the 
alteration  of  a  word,  Saturday,  May  31, 
passing  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day, 
and  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  Mon- 
day, June  2. 

A  great  political  wonder  !  The  Legisla- 
ture was  Democratic,  governor  and  all. 
As  a  party,  the  Democracy  was  then, 
with  few  exceptions,  as  in  most  of  the 
states  both  the  great  parties  are  now,  in 
favor  of  license  and  against  prohibition. 
Yet  this  Democratic  Legislature  enacted 
Neal  Dow's  bill,  eighty-six  to  forty  in  the 
House,  and  eighteen  to  ten  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Dow  assured  the  Legislature  that  if 
enacted  it  should  be  executed  in  Port- 
land, the  city  of  which  he  was  mayor ; 
and  he  kept  his  word. 


The  analysis  of  the  law  is  as  follows  : 
The  manufacture,  sale  and  keeping  for 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were  forbidden  ; 
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liquors  kept  for  sale  were  to  be  seized, 
confiscated  and  destroyed ;  no  action 
could  be  maintained  for  the  recovery  of 
liquors  thus  confiscated,  and  there  could 
be  no  property  in  such  liquors  ;  cases  aris- 
ing under  this  act  were  to  take  precedence 
in  the  courts  over  all  others,  except  cases 
where  the  persons  on  trial  were  actually 
in  waiting  in  confinement ;  cases  could 
not  be  continued  for  trial,  nor  sentence 
be  postponed,  and  action  was  to  be  im- 
mediate ;  the  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  named  in  the  act  were 
invariably  to  be  imposed .  on  convicted 
persons,  and  were  not  to  be  lightened, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  court ; 
liquors  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  for  use 
in  manufactures  or  the  arts,  were  to  be 
sold  by  an  agent  especially  appointed  in 
each  town,  who  should  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  sales  made. 

It  was  this  amazing  bill  that  passed  all 
its  stages  in  a  Democratic  Legislature  in 
a  single  day,  without  any  change  or  modi- 
fication whatever.  There  were  then  seven 
distilleries  and  two  breweries  in  Portland, 
and  many  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
These,  of  course,  were  all  destroyed. 
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"Yes,  it  will  do  that;  but  for 
every  gallon  of  your  molasses  go- 
ing to  the  distilleries,  two  gallons 
will  go  into  the  homes  of  the 
people  as  an  article  of  food  and 
luxury." 

Before  the  year  had  passed  the 
merchant  confessed  the  prediction 
true. 

The  workings  of  the  law  were 
various,  of  course,  in  various  hands. 
Weak  administrators  showed  their 
weakness.     Men  of  character,  like 


THE   NEW  CITY  HALL 
PORTLAND,  WHERE 

THE  NEAL  DOW 
CELEBRATION  WAS 

HELD   MARCH  20,  1894. 


The  news  flew  on 
the  wings  of  the 
wind.  It  reached 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
at  a  prayer-meeting 
in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston, 
and  he  said: 
"  Why,  brethren, 
that  hits  the  devil 
a  stunning  blow 
right  between  the 
eyes.  Praise  the 
Lord  !  " 

The  next  day,  an 
importer  of  mo- 
lasses, the  largest  in 
the  state,  met  Mr. 
Dow  and  said,  "Pm 
glad  your  law  has 
passed,  though  it 
will  ruin  my  busi- 
ness." 

"  How  will  it  do 
that?" 

"My  sales  are  al- 
most  entirely  to 
distilleries,   and    your 
them  all." 


SOLDIERS'    MONUMENT  ON   THE  SITE  OF  THE 
OLD   CITY    HALL. 


law    will    suppress 


THE  OLD  CITY   HALL  ON 
MARKET  (NOW   MONU- 
MENT)   SQUARE. 


Mayor  Dow,  shone 
forth  like  stars  m  the 
firmament.  Liquors 
were  seized  wherever 
they  could  be  found, 
— at  steamboat  land- 
ings, at  railway  sta- 
tions, on  trains  trans- 
porting them  at  night. 
The  accumulation  had 
become  large.  No 
claimants  appearing, 
they  must  be  de- 
stroyed. A  crowd  of 
citizens,  with  members  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  then  in  session  in  the 
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city,  were  assembled  at  the  station  to  wit- 
ness the  operation.  A  trap  was  opened, 
the  hogsheads  were  rolled  over  it,  minus 
the  bungs,  and  the  liquors  flowed  into  the 
main  sewer. 

A  stranger  standing  near  the  mayor 
exclaimed  indignantly,  "  What  a  shame  ! " 

''What  is  a  shame?"  asked 
the  mayor. 

"Such  a  waste  of  property." 

"  It  is  very  much  as  it  used 
to  be  :  formerly  it  went  into 
the  gutter,  drunkard  and  all ; 
now  it  goes  into  the  gutter 
alone,  and  the  drunkard  is 
saved,  a  sober  man." 

Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  once  said, 
"  It  is  better  that  liquors 
should  flow  directly  into  the 
dock  than  to  be  strained 
through  the  human  stomach 
and  spoil  the  strainer." 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
so  determined  a  character  as 
Mayor  Dow  had  enemies,  some 
of  them  stupid  and  imbecile, 
others  intelligent,  wily,  abettors 
of  disorder  and  vice.  When 
a  young  man  and  chief  of  the 
fire  department,  Mr.  Dow  was 
charged  with  being  arbitrary 
and  cruel.  The  evidence 
proved  very  unsatisfactory. 
One  witness  declared  that 
Mr.  Dow  ordered  him  to  enter  with  his 
hose  into  a  narrow,  dangerous  place  and 
extinguish  an  outbursting  flame. 

"  Did  you  go?  "  was  asked. 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  of  the  danger." 

"Did  he  knock  you  down?" 

"No." 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"  He  snatched  the  hose  from  my  hand, 
rushed  in,  and  extinguished  it  himself." 

This  so  disgusted  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
that  he  gathered  up  his  papers  and  left 
the  scene. 

In  1855  Mr.  Dow  was  elected  mayor 
of  Portland  a  second  time,  formerly  as 
a  Whig,  now  as  the  first  candidate  of  the 
new  Republican  party.  In  this  year 
occurred  the  famous  June  riot,  in  which 
one  of  the  rioters  was  killed  and  others 
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were  wounded  by  the  police.  The  riot  was 
a  most  shameful  affair.  It  grew  out  of 
the  unscrupulousness  of  the  enemies  of 
prohibition.  The  city  government  had 
purchased  a  quantity  of  liquors  for  the 
liquor  agency,  and  stored  them  as  usual 
under  the  City  Hall.  The  rioters  were 
determined  to  seize  these 
liquors.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  The  military 
dispersed  the  mob,  and  a 
coroner's  jury  justified  the 
authorities.  Those  opposed 
to  Mayor  Dow  also  held  an 
inquest,  which  declared  that 
he  was  guilty  of  murder  and 
ought  to  be  indicted.  Subse- 
quently the  whole  case  was 
reviewed  by  a  large  non-parti- 
san committee  appointed  by 
the  city  government,  which 
justified  the  authorities  and 
fully  exonerated  Mayor  Dow. 
Not  content  with  this  re- 
sult, the  enemies  of  the  law 
got  the  mayor  placed  on  trial 
for  holding  liquors  with  intent 
to  sell.  The  plain  provisions 
of  the  law  were  no  protection 
against  their  unreasoning  ani- 
mosity. The  Hon.  William 
Pitt  Fessenden  was  Mayor 
Dow's  counsel ;  and,  of 
course,  he  was  acquitted,  as 
he  would  have  been  if  he  had  had  no 
counsel. 

Such  is  the  official  laxity  of  public  men 
on  every  hand  in  our  day,  that  we  call 
attention  with  emphasis  and  pride  ta 
this  heroic  action  of  Mayor  Dow.  In- 
telligence, humanity  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  public  good  make  a  man  invincible. 
Such  a  man  in  office  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  city,  state  or  country.  It  has 
produced  a  radical  revolution  in  Maine. 
To-day  all  parties  in  both  religion  and 
pontics  in  the  state  defend  the  Maine 
law,  notwithstanding  all  executors  of  the 
law  are  not  "  sons  "  of  Neal  Dow.  Hence 
occasional  laxity,  and  with  every  hour  of 
laxity  come  in  the  old  woes.  Rum- 
cursed  Boston  presses  its  goods  at  every 
crevice,  and  enters  a  city  like  Bangor,  for 
example,  as  a  weasel  enters  a  wall.  Ene- 
mies of  the  law  take  advantage  of  such 
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laxity,  and  declare  the  law  a  failure;  at 
the  same  time  the  best  citizens  of  the 
state,  of  all  classes,  declare,  not  simply 
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that  the  distilleries  and  breweries  are  all 
destroyed,  buc  that  there  is  not  one 
twentieth  as  much  liquor  consumed  in 
the  state  now,  for  all  purposes,  as  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  though  the  popula- 
tion has  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  jails 
are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  confine- 
ment of  liquor  traffickers,  — human  moles 
or  wharf  rats,  now  and  then  unearthed  in 
the  social  sewers. 

It  was  in  the  year  1884  that,  through 
the  powerful  advocacy  of  Mayor  Dow, 
prohibition  was  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  state. 

Nothing  has  more  deeply  grieved  the 
heart  of  this  veteran  friend  of  man  than 
the  unwillingness  of  the  authorities  to 
complete  their  work.  For  forty  years  Mr. 
Dow  has  been  urging  the  party  in  power 
not  to  be  content  with  the  law  as  it  is, 
but  to  so  intensify  the  penalties  that  no 
man  would  incur  the  hazard  of  violat- 
ing it. 

When  the  law  came  into  operation,  the 
municipal  authorities  gave  reasonable  time 
for  liquors  to  be  sent  out  of  the  state.  All 
men  of  relative  decency  accepted  thank- 
fully this  grace,  and  truck  teams  and 
drays  of  every  shape  and  size,  loaded  with 
liquors  of  all  sorts,  were  seen  flying  as  for 
life  to  steamboat  landings  and  to  railway 


stations  on  the  way  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  diminution  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic was  so  great  that  within  six  months  the 
jails  in  the  counties 
of  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, Franklin,  Ox- 
ford and  York  were 
empty.  The  jail  in 
the  most  populous 
county,  Cumberland, 
embracing  Portland, 
having  for  years 
been  badly  crowded, 
now  contained  but 
five  inmates,  three 
of  whom  were  liquor 
sellers.  The  house 
of  correction  for 
Cumberland  County 
was  entirely  empty. 
Gen.  Dow  well 
knew  that  if  his 
counsel  were 
adopted  this  condi- 
tion of  things  would  become  universal 
throughout  the  state.  Hence  his  very 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  from  the  RepubH- 
can  party,  the  party  of  his  earlier  love, 
and  join  the  Prohibitionists,  of  whom  he 
was  the  third  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  to  whom 
he  has  ever  since  adhered.  This  was  in 
1880.  The  convention  nominating  him 
assembled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  writer. 

Let  it  not  by  any  means  be  supposed 
that  Mayor  Dow  has  been  a  mere  dreamer 
or  a  mere  technical  reformer.  No  man  is 
more  practical,  —  practical  in  reforms, 
practical  in  business.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  city. 
Few,  if  any,  from  his  youth  on,  have  been 
connected  with  more,  or  more  important 
enterprises  of  city  or  state  than  has  he. 
Besides  the  fire  department,  of  which  he 
was  chief,  the  Mechanics'  Associadon, 
and  the  Athenaeum  already  mentioned, 
he  was  for  years  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
department ;  a  director  of  the  Androscog- 
gin and  Kennebec  Railroad  Company, 
now  the  Maine  Central ;  of  the  Westbrook 
Manufacturing  Company ;  of  the  Portland 
Gas  Light  Company,  and  at  one  time  its 
president ;  and  for  many  years  a  director 
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of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Bank, 
—  all  in  addition  to  his  own  extensive 
private  business.  In  whatever  connection, 
he  was,  oftener  than  otherwise,  advanced 
to  the  foremost  place.  All  through  life 
he  has  been  a  most  trustworthy  business 
counsellor  of  young  and  old.  While  he 
has  achieved  a  fortune  for  himself  and 
used  it  as  a  Christian  should,  he  has  been 
glad  to  aid  others  to  like  success.  And 
of  all  who  now  rise  up  to  do  him  honor, 
none  are  more  emphatic  in  their  testimo- 
nials than  are  the  men  with  whom  his  bus- 
iness hfe  has  been  closely  interwoven. 

We  have  thus  but  faintly  sketched  the 
temperance  career  of  Neal  Dow  in  his 
native  state.  The  renown  of  these 
achievements  could  not  but  extend 
through  our  whole  country,  making  his 
services  sought  far  and  near,  and  his 
name  a  household  word  in  every  Chris- 
tian home. 

But  his  powerful  advocacy  of  this  most 
righteous  cause  could  not  be  restricted 
to  our  own  country.     Some  of  our  cousins 


tial  of  all  the  temperance  forces  of  Eng- 
land, had  more  than  once  visited  this 
country,  and  in  1876  served  with  Mr. 
Dow  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch  at 
Philadelphia,  on  a  committee  charged 
with  an  important  and  delicate  duty  per- 
taining to  the  legality  of  the  financial 
methods  of  our  International  Exposition, 
rendering  valuable  service  thereon.  To 
the  intense  gratification  of  Mr.  Raper  and 
many  other  friends,  Mr.  Dow  visited 
England  in  1859,  speaking  to  the  great 
interest  and  profit  of  the  temperance 
friends  in  London,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham and  elsewhere,  quickening  their  con- 
fidence, intensifying  their  zeal,  and  infus- 
ing something  of  the  free  life  of  the  New 
World  into  the  more  rigid  methods  of  the 
Old.  This  first  visit  before  the  war  was 
followed  by  two  others  subsequent  to  the 
war.  These  labors  of  love,  including  more 
than  five  hundred  gratuitous  addresses, 
filling  up  three  busy  years  and  extending 
throughout  England,  are  warmly  remem- 
bered to  this  day.     The  writer,  being  in 
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over  the  sea  were  acquainted  with  him 
personally  as  well  as  through  the  press. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Raper,  of  London,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent,  persistent  and  influen- 


England  in  1889,  attended  a  banquet 
in  Exeter  Hall,  given  chiefly  in  honor 
of  Ex-Mayor  Rowland  of  Toronto,  at 
which  were  assembled  some  of  the  most 
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distinguished  members  of  the  United 
Kingdom  AlHance,  numerous  clergymen, 
twenty  or  more  of  the  Established 
Church,  including  a  private  chaplain  to 
the  queen,  Mr.  Stapley,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  London,  Mr.  Raper,  and  a  large 
company  besides.  More  than  once  was 
Mayor  Dow  most  affectionately  mentioned 
on  that  occasion.  He  had  been  urged  to 
pay  his  English  friends  a  visit  at  that 
time.  But  the  dissuasives  of  great  age, 
the  objections  of  his  family,  and  the 
cautionary  counsel  of  his  physician  re- 
strained that  ardor  in  the  cause  which, 
left  to  itself,  might,  for  the  fourth  time, 
have  borne  him  across  the  sea. 

Neal  Dow's  fame  will  undoubtedly  rest 
mainly  on  his  insight,  heroism  and 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  temper- 
ance. But  for  his  transcendent  services 
in  this  connection,  overshadowing  all 
ordinary  achievements,  he  would  be  re- 
nowned for  his  broad  humanity  exhibited 
in  other  lines  of  philanthropic  effort;  in 
the  charities  of  the  time ;  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  schools,  of  which 
for  years  he  was  one  of  the  guardians ; 


in  the  nurture  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
opposition  to  the  downward  tendencies  of 
government  and  leading  politicians  ;  and 
especially  in  his  defence  of  the  sacred 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  consultation 
in  reference  to  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. 

When  the  antislavery  controversy  be- 
came rife  in  Portland,  there  was  manifest 
not  a  little  of  the  same  animosities  that 
were  so  common  elsewhere.  Antislavery 
meetings  were  not  unfrequently  disturbed, 
and  Neal  Dow  was  prompt  to  champion 
their  rights,  —  availing  himself,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  of  the  convenient 
services  of  his  engine  company  to  dis- 
perse a  proslavery  mob. 

Such  a  man  could  not  but  keenly  feel 
the  perils  of  his  country.  When  slavery 
drew  the  sword  against  our  national  life, 
all  the  patriotism  of  his  loyal  heart  was 
kindled  to  a  flame ;  and  though  at  an 
age  that  would  have  readily  excused  him, 
both  on  legal  and  moral  grounds,  from 
participation  in  the  struggle,  he  thought 
only  of  making  himself  serviceable  to 
his  country  in  this  new  crisis. 
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In  1 86 1  Mr.  Dow  proffered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  governor  of  Maine,  and  was 
authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. Recruiting  at  this  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly dull ;  yet  twenty-five  hundred 
men  responded  to  his  call,  and  out  of 
these  the  13th  Maine  Regiment  was 
organized  under  Neal  Dow  as  colonel. 
No  doubt  his  great  personal  popularity, 
joined  to  the  confidence  that  the  best 
sanitary  conditions  of  his  command  would 
be  secured,  contributed  greatly  to  his  suc- 
cess. The  discipline  of  the  camp  at 
Augusta  became  famous,  and  delinquents 
in  other  regiments,  to  save  themselves 
from  punishment,  would  often  claim 
membership  in  the  13  th. 

The  regiment  was  embarked  on  "  The 
Mississippi,"  which  was  wrecked  on  Fry- 
ing Pan  Shoals,  on  which  occasion  Col. 
Dow  conspicuously  displayed  the  wisdom 
and  fortitude  always  so  characteristic  of 
him.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  made 
the  whole  scene  famous. 

In  April,  1862,  President  Lincoln  com- 
missioned Col.  Dow  Brigadier  General, 
his  regiment  being  at  Ship  Island,  and 
continued  him  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Butler.  These  two  men  were  the 
antipodes  of  each  other.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  fact  that  Gen.  Dow 
was  kept  in  command  of  detached  posts 
so  long  as  Gen.  Butler  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  may  be 
attributable  to  some  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  officer.  However 
that  may  be.  Gen.  Butler  bore  high  testi- 
mony to  Gen.  Dow's  fideUty  at  the  time  of 
the  wreck  on  Frying  Pan  Shoals.  The 
"  Mt.  Vernon  "  had  been  sighted  and  had 
come  up  to  the  rescue  of  Gen.  Butler's 
command,  consisting  of  Col.  Dow's  13th 
Maine  Regiment,  and  the  Western  Bay 
State  Regiment  of  Massachusetts.  The 
"  Mt.  Vernon  "  could  take  but  five  com- 
panies. The  lot  for  these  five  fell  to  the 
13th  Maine,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
Col.  Dow's  regiment  and  the  whole  of 
Gen.  Butler's  regiment,  with  the  general 
himself,  unprovided  for.  Butler  turned 
to  Col.  Dow  and  said,  — 

"  Col.  Dow,  you  had  better  go  with 
these  men  on  board  the  *■  Mt.  Vernon.' 
They  will  be  safe  there." 

"And  leave  you  here,  general?" 


"  Oh,  yes  ;   I  must  stay  here." 

"  Unless  you  order  it,  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing.  I  shall  stay  with  the  majority 
of  my  regiment  and  stand  by  you  "  ;  and 
he  did. 

On  Gen.  Banks  taking  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  Gen.  Dow  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the  defences  of 
New  Orleans,  remaining  there  until  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson.  In  the  assaults 
upon  that  stronghold.  Gen.  Dow  led  a 
charge,  finer  than  which.  Gen.  Sherman 
declared,  he  had  never  witnessed.  But 
it  cost  him  dear.  He  was  twice  wounded, 
once  by  a  rifle  shot  through  the  leg,  which 
disabled  him  and  compelled  his  with- 
drawal from  the  field.  But  for  this  cas- 
ualty, such  was  his  heroic  character,  we 
should  doubtless  have  had  the  happiness 
to  record  a  series  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, as  we  certainly  should  an  example 
of  most  untarnished  loyalty. 

Gen.  Dow  was  borne  from  the  field  at 
Port  Hudson  to  a  farmhouse  outside  the 
lines,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  the  lady 
of  the  house,  and  taken  to  Libby  Prison 
at  Richmond.  At  the  end  of  nine  months, 
during  which  he  renewed  his  temperance 
work,  now  among  the  prisoners,  he  was 
exchanged  for  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  and 
returned  home  to  Maine,  in  impaired 
health,  after  nearly  three  years'  absence. 
To  say  that  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  not 
by  his  family  and  immediate  friends 
alone,  but  by  that  great  public  whom  he 
had  so  greatly  blessed  in  times  of  peace, 
and  the  aegis  of  whose  liberties  he  had 
proved  himself  ready,  at  whatever  hazard, 
to  defend  in  times  of  war,  is  but  very 
feebly  to  express  the  joy  at  his  coming. 

The  sacred  word  emphasizes  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  that  "  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days  "  ;  while 
the  First  Commandment  with  promise, 
other  things  being  equal,  guarantees  us 
"  long  life  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  our 
God  giveth  us."  What  wonder  that  Gen. 
Dow  is  still  with  us,  the  honored  veteran 
of  ninety  years  !  These  ninety  years  are 
the  divine  certificate  of  both  goodness 
and  greatness,  —  a  divine  commission 
from  the  King  of  kings,  installing  him  as 
a  king  and  priest  unto  God,  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  Son.  There  are  many  grades 
of    greatness,  —  the    great    athlete,    the 
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great  general,  the  great  navigator,  the 
great  inventor,  the  great  poet  and  man  of 
letters ;  but  Neal  Dow  is  greater  than  all 
these  :  he  is  great  in  the  things  that  are 
greatest. 

Never  for  such  service,  so  long  contin- 
ued against  tremendous  odds,  so  thor- 
oughly inwrought  into  the  life  blood  of 
the  best  men  of  all  Christendom,  has 
there  been  such  spontaneous  and  just 
tributes  of  devotion.  Gathering  upon 
gathering,  , celebration  upon  celebration, 
marked  his  recent  ninetieth  birthday,  in 
every  great  centre  and  every  remote 
neighborhood,  in  churches,  halls,  associa- 
tion rooms,  schoolhouses,  everywhere  in 
our  own  country ;  and  there  were  more 
than  two  hundred  such  celebrations  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Seldom  has 
such  a  spectacle  been  witnessed.  Be- 
sides all  this,  a  national  ovation  has  been 
arranged  for  the  early  days  of  June,  at  the 
National  Prohibition  Park,  Staten  Island, 
at  which  the  veteran  himself.  Providence 
permitting,  will  be  present. 

Space  will  not  allow  even  quotations 
from  the  eulogistic  notices  from  distin- 
guished men  in  all  the  various  walks  of 
life  in  our  own  country  —  governors, 
members  of  Congress,  college  presidents. 


judges  in  our  courts,  men  of  letters, 
journalists,  clergymen  and  others  — 
which  the  veteran's  ninetieth  birthday 
evoked. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  note,  among 
the  many  foreign  testimonials,  letters  from 
such  persons  as  Canon  Basil  Wilber- 
force,  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  and 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson.  With  a  word  from 
each  of  these  we  shall  close  this  sketch. 
Wilberforce  says  :  "  Neal  Dow  is  a  block 
of  type  (not  a  mere  sheet  of  paper),  and 
he  has  imprinted  on  the  human  race  the 
eternal  truth :  — 
'  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free   himself  must   strike   the 
blow ! ' " 

Mrs.  Chant  says :  ^*  Maine  and  the 
world  owe  Neal  Dow  great  gratitude  for 
his  noble  pioneering  into  the  sober  king- 
dom ;  that  he  and  his  fellow-workers 
have  placed  it  on  record  as  a  fact  and 
not  a  fancy,  that  a  community  without 
intoxicating  drink  is  more  prosperous, 
safe  and  level-headed  than  any  other." 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  says  :  "  Neal  Dow 
got  hold  of  the  truth  which  one  of  our  medi- 
cal papers  declared  the  other  day  it  had 
arrived  at,  namely,  'that  the  cause  of 
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WHY  is  it  that  a  banquet  rich  and  rare 
Is  spread  for  him  who  knows  not  hunger's  pain. 
But  neither  bread  nor  drop  of  cooling  rain 
Revives  the  pilgrim  in  the  noontide  glare? 
Why  sh  juld  one  soul  be  blessed  with  all  that's  fair,  — 
Love,  friends,  renown,  and  every  worldly  gain,  — 
The  while  its  wistful  neighbor  pleads  in  vain 
One  only  of  these  precious  gifts  to  share? 
Ah  !   foolish  heart,  which  ever  longs  to  see 
LTnrolled  before  its  poor,  imperfect  sight 
The  sphinx's  riddle  to  humanity. 
That  centuries  have  failed  to  read  aright ! 
Yet,  as  we  onward  through  the  ages  go. 
Somewhere  —  somehow  —  the  answer  we  shall  know. 
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By  Clifford  Hoffman  Chase. 


|S  Paul  Crosby  entered  the 
Pullman  car  dressed  for 
his  afternoon's  journey, 
he  felt  a  vague  sense  of 
relief.  It  was  well  to 
be  started  on  his  way. 
The  suspense  would  be 
more  endurable,  travel- 
hng  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
an  hour,  than  it  was  in  his  own  dis- 
quieting rooms.  He  had  been  harassed 
during  the  week  by  doubts  and  regrets 
and  forebodings,  accompanied  by  a 
vivid  sense  of  failure  and  disaster.  The 
week  had  seemed  to  prolong  itself  end- 
lessly ;  and  although  he  had  procured  his 
chair  ticket  on  the  previous  Thursday, 
it  had  not  made  the  suspense  any  the 
less  easy  to  bear.  Sunday  had  been  the 
worst  day  of  all  for  him.  He  could  not 
make  his  accustomed  calls ;  he  knew 
that  his  friends  would  treat  him  with  that 
well-meant  kindness  and  tender  sym- 
pathy which  only  increase  one's  anxiety 
for  the  future.  They  would,  of  course, 
carefully  avoid  the  subject  of  which  they 
were  both  thinking,  he  knew  them  well 
enough  for  that ;  and  they  would  at  the 
same  time  show  him  gently  that  they 
were  ready,  nay,  longing,  to  hear  some- 
thing of  the  forbidden  topic  from  his  own 
lips.  He  knew  the  compassionate  con- 
versation which  would  begin  the  moment 
he  left  the  room,  and  the  scarcely  defined 
comments  and  predictions  which  would 
be  made  regarding  his  work.  The  club  was 
the  last  place  to  which  he  could  go.  He 
dreaded  the  jokes  and  flow  of  wit  which 
would  greet  him  on  his  entrance.  He 
knew  that,  childlike,  he  would  resent 
their  humorous  view  of  the  situation, 
which  would  but  increase  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  his  tormentors. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  go  to  church ; 
it  was  equally  impossible  to  stay  at  home  : 
so  he  spent  the  day  wandering  about  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  where  he  was 
sure  of  meeting  with  no  acquaintances. 
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He  took  his  lunch  in  an  odd  down-town 
hotel  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  where 
the  waiters  wore  creaking  shoes,  and  the 
gravy  was  thick  and  cold.  It  did  not 
matter,  for  he  could  not  eat;  and  after 
lunch  he  sat  in  the  window  of  the  ill-fla- 
vored, unswept  office,  where  the  thumbed 
editions  of  the  Sunday  papers  and  the 
little  heaps  of  cigar  ashes  on  the  table 
betokened  the  class  of  its  habitues.  He 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  aimlessly 
sauntering  loungers  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
wondered  if  any  of  them  were  at  such  a 
loss  as  he  how  to  spend  their  time.  He 
sat  gazing  listlessly  out  on  the  street  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  inaction, 
dreading  to  join  the  loitering  crowd.  He 
had  no  place  to  which  he  might  go  where 
he  would  find  the  consolation  he  needed. 
He  knew  himself  just  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment he  demanded,  but  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient strength  to  be  his  own  consoler. 

When  at  last  he  found  himself  on  the 
sidewalk  he  drifted  back  towards  his  own 
rooms,  in  spite  of  himself.  It  was  the 
last  place  to  which  he  wished  to  go,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 
He  was  congratulating  himself  on  hav- 
ing nearly  reached  his  rooms  in  safety, 
when  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  turning  he  saw  Dick 
Richards  behind  him.  Paul  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  throw  some  cordiality 
into  his  tones  as  he  addressed  him ;  but 
even  to  himself  his  voice  sounded  hollow 
and  lifeless. 

"  Why,  hullo,  old  man  !  is  that  you?  " 
he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Richards  in  his 
usual  aggravatingly  good-humored  tone. 
"  Won't  you  walk  round  to  the  club  with 
me  ?  I've  got  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Dick,"  Crosby  re- 
phed  beseechingly.  "  I'm  so  nervous 
and  cut  up,  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
doing.  I  wouldn't  confess  it  to  any 
one  but  you,"   he   added    hypocritically, 
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feeling  an  intense  desire  for  sympathy 
and  confidence. 

"Why,  cheer  up,  Crosby!"  Richards 
said  sympathetically,  giving  him  a  hearty 
grip  of  the  hand.  "  We  expect  great 
things  of  it;  we've  heard  such  good 
things  about  it." 

"Yes,  that's  just  the  trouble.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  any  friends.  Then  if  it  is  an 
ignominious  failure,  it  wouldn't  make  any 
difference.  Now  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world." 

"  Great  Scott,  old  man,  don't  be  so 
blue.  One  would  think  you  had  been 
hissed  already.  You'll  have  a  lot  of 
friends  there  to  pull  it  through." 

"  I  wish  they'd  let  it  alone,"  Crosby 
said  fretfully.  "  Don't  you  see  that  that 
only  makes  it  worse?  They'll  see  how 
bad  it  is,  and  feel  obliged  to  applaud, 
and  hate  me  for  it.  I  haven't  slept  for 
a  week,"  he  ended  piteously. 

"  Look  here,  Crosby.  You  come  along 
with  me.  You've  been  in  the  dumps 
long  enough.  What  you  need  is  com- 
pany, and  distraction,  and  champagne." 

"  Good  God !  don't  mock  me,"  re- 
turned his  companion  despairingly. 
"  I'd  put  a  damper  on  any  crowd.  It's 
awfully  good  of  you,  Dick.  Don't  think 
that  I  don't  appreciate  it;  but  it  won't 
do,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  It'll  be  all  over 
to-morrow  night,  and  then — "  He 
breathed  heavily. 

"  You  don't  know  at  all  what's  best  for 
yourself,"  Richards  persisted;  "but  I 
know  it's  of  no  use  to  try  to  persuade 
you,"  he  continued.  "  I've  tried  it  be- 
fore. A  whole  lot  of  men  are  going  to 
run  up  for  it,  you  know.  Oh,  we'll  have 
you  out  after  each  act !  We'll  stand  by 
you." 

"Don't  let  them  go,  —  don't  let  them 
go,"  Paul  Crosby  pleaded  helplessly. 
"That's  just  the  part  /  couldn't  stand; 
that  would  be  the  last  straw.  For  heaven's 
sake,  Dick,  keep  them  at  home." 

His  companion  looked  at  him  in  silence 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  seized  his  arm 
and  drew  it  under  his  own.  "  You  come 
with  me,"  he  said  decisively.  "  I  can't 
leave  you  maundering  about  the  streets 
in  this  way.  I  believe  you're  a  little 
undermined  already";  and  he  dragged 
him  resistingly  down  the  street. 


"  By  the  way,  Crosby,  you  know  Miss 
Notman  is  up  there?"  Richards  said 
carelessly  as  they  walked  on  towards  the 
club.  Crosby  gave  him  a  quick  glance, 
but  he  could  see  nothing  to  rouse  his 
suspicions  in  his  companion's  face. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Where  is  she  visiting? 
At  her  aunt's?" 

Richards  turned  to  him  with  a  quizzical 
smile,  and  tightened  his  grasp  on  his 
arm. 

"  Ah,  my  boy  !  It  won't  do.  •  The  in- 
different and  careless  doesn't  become 
you." 

"  Look  here,  Richards,"  Crosby  an- 
swered sharply,  "  I  don't  see  exactly  how 
this  concerns  you." 

"  Tut,  tut !"  rejoined  the  other  cheerily. 
"  I  see  I've  got  to  be  tender  with  you. 
On  my  word,  Crosby,"  he  went  on  after  a 
moment,  with  an  entire  change  of  manner, 
"  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said  just  now.  It 
is-  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon."  He  held  out  his  hand  with  a 
penitential  smile. 

Crosby  could  not  resist  this  frank  ap- 
peal. "Hang  it !  don't  mind  what  I  say. 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  the  other  re- 
turned quietly,  as  they  reached  the  steps 
of  the  club. 

Crosby  hung  back  as  they  stood  before 
the  door.  "  I  can't  go  in,"  he  said,  as 
Richards  had  his  hand  upon  the  knob. 
"  Upon  my  honor,  I  can't.  I'm  afraid  I 
should  lose  the  good  effects  of  your  treat- 
ment if  I  did.  But  I'm  just  as  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"Well,"  Richards  replied,  loosening  his 
grasp,  "  you  know  best.  I  don't  want  to 
lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  not  mind- 
ing my  own  business  again,  Crosby,  but 
—  you'll  pardon  my  saying  it — what  you 
need  is  Miss  Notman."  And  he  shut 
himself  in,  allowing  his  companion  no 
time  to  reply. 

Crosby  reddened  and  turned  angrily, 
with  an  impulse  to  open  the  door;  but 
he  thought  better  of  it  and  came  hurriedly 
down  the  steps.  No  one  could  be  angry 
with  Dick  Richards  for  long;  and  his 
anger  abated  after  he  had  taken  a  few 
rapid  strides  up  the  street.  Still  it  was 
indiscreet  of  him ;  it  showed  a  lack  of 
tact  on  his  part  to  speak  of  such  a  matter 
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in  such  a  place.  One  could  not  tell  who 
might  overhear  it.  Paul  could  not  but 
feel  a  warm  glow  at  his  heart,  however, 
when  the  club  had  been  left  behind. 
Was  it  evident,  then,  to  other  people, 
that  he  admired  Edith  Notman?  If  it  was 
evident  to  others,  it  must  be —  He 
checked  his  thought :  he  had  no  right  to 
think  of  it.  But  he  walked  to  his  rooms, 
feeling  that  Richards  had  done  him  a 
world  of  good.  He  was  a  royal  good 
fellow,  and  he  deserved  the  nice  things 
which  were  said  about  him. 

His  rooms  were  cold  and  gloomy  when 
he  returned  to  them.  He  had  been 
away  all  day,  and  the  fire  was  out. 
He  kindled  a  cheerless,  spluttering 
blaze  in  the  grate,  and  he  tried  to  light 
the  lamps ;  but  the  oil  had  run  dry,  and 
he  was  greeted  with  a  stuffy,  disagreeable 
odor  and  a  suffocating  smoke. 

He  threw  aside  his  coat,  to  attend  to 
his  packing.  It  was  finished  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time ;  he  wished  there  was 
something  he  had  forgotten,  that  he 
might  do  it  over  again,  but  unfortunately 
he  had  remembered  everything.  It  was 
nearly  dinner-time  when  he  finished,  but 
he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  go  out  in 
search  of  dinner ;  he  knew  he  would  have 
to  go  to  some  strange,  out-of-the-way 
place,  like  the  hotel  where  he  had  taken 
his  lunch ;  moreover,  he  was  not  hungry, 
—  he  thought  he  could  never  bear  the 
taste  of  food  again.  He  hunted  up  some 
crackers  in  his  closet,  merely  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  made  a  kind  of  sandwich 
out  of  some  stale  materials.  When  his 
meagre  meal  was  over,  he  was,  for  the 
first  time  that  day,  really  hungry.  He 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  his 
hunger  was  faintness  or  fever,  —  and 
he  hugged  this  misery.  There  seemed 
something  intensely  pathetic  to  him  in 
the  thought  that  he  might  be  found  here 
in  his  room,  alone  and  uncared  for,  at 
the  very  time  the  audience  was  clamor- 
ing for  him  before  the  footlights.  He 
compared  himself  with  Chatterton,  and 
he  remembered  how  Barrett  had  looked 
as  he  lay,  unconscious,  upon  his  straw 
pallet.  He  wondered  if  he  would  be 
found  in  that  position.  It  would  be  very 
effective.  Then  he  kicked  himself  for  a 
silly,  sentimental    fool;  he    did    not  de- 


serve to  succeed,  any  kind  of  success 
was  too  good  for  him.  He  hoped  that 
his  play  would  be  torn  to  shreds ;  it 
would  bring  him  to  his  senses ;  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
him.  And  he  took  a  hot  bath  and  went 
to  bed  just  about  the  time  other  people 
were  sitting  down  to  their  Sunday  dinner. 
He  tossed  and  dreamed  all  night ;  wak- 
ing from  some  frightful  nightmare,  in 
which  he  had  been  chased  from  the 
stage,  the  entire  house  rising  to  its  feet 
to  hiss  him  as  he  came  on  for  his  bow. 

That  had  all  happened  yesterday ;  and 
to-day,  as  Crosby  settled  back  in  his  chair 
in  the  car,  the  day  seemed  to  him  even 
longer  in  retrospect  than  it  had  been  in 
reality.  It  was  restful  to  be  carried 
swiftly  along  with  this  easy  motion,  with 
the  landscape  constantly  shifting  outside 
his  window,  with  no  familiar  objects 
about  him  to  arouse  old  trains  of  thought. 

He  leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes. 
He  was  too  tired  to  do  more  than  plan 
what  he  should  do  when  he  arrived  at 
his  destination.  He  thought  he  would 
get  to  the  theatre  about  half  past  nine. 
That  would  be  time  enough  to  see  how 
the  thing  was  going.  The  second  act 
was  the  test ;  if  that  went,  the  whole  play 
ought  to  go.  He  would  not  enter  the 
box  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  him. 
It  would  be  better  to  stand  at  the  back 
of  the  theatre  with  the  crowd.  But  what 
if  there  was  nobody  standing?  What  if 
the  house  was  empty,  except  for  a  few 
front  rows,  filled  with  a  little  band  of  his 
personal  friends?  He  ought  to  have 
telegraphed  and  asked  how  the  seats 
were  going.  An  empty  house  !  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before.  The  com- 
pany of  course  could  do  nothing  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances.  It 
would  then  depend  entirely  upon  the  play ; 
well,  so  much  the  better.  He  had  no 
great  faith  in  the  company.  He  had 
seen  two  or  three  of  the  rehearsals  be- 
fore they  left  the  city  for  their  new  en- 
gagement ;  and  he  had  hardly  recog- 
nized his  own  handiwork.  Of  course  he 
had  changed  some  of  the  speeches, —  they 
sounded  too  unutterably  flat  when 
spoken  from  the  stage ;  some  of  his  best 
passages  seemed  maudlin  in  their 
mouths.      He    hoped    the    actors  would 
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not  speak  as  they  did  at  rehearsals ;  he 
could  scarcely  understand  his  own  words. 

There  had  been  a  dress  rehearsal  that 
afternoon  in  the  neighboring  city,  in  the 
strange  theatre,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  go  up  for  it.  It  would  be  too 
late  to  change  anything  then ;  it  would 
only  cause  him  needless  worry  and  fresh 
anxiety.  Besides,  he  had  seen  the  scen- 
ery ;  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  suited 
to  his  play,  though  he  had  been  assured 
that  he  was  fortunate  to  get  it.  If  the 
thing  went,  they  had  promised  to  change 
some  of  the  setting ;  he  might  even  have 
a  faint  voice  in  the  matter. 

Well,  he  did  not  care  very  much 
about  it  now.  He  was  tired  of  the  whole 
dreary  business.  He  thought  his  re- 
sponsibiUty  had  ceased  when  his  play 
was  accepted ;  he  found  that  it  had  just 
begun.  It  was  useless  to  think  about  it ; 
he  could  do  nothing,  things  had  gone  too 
far  for  that.  What  he  needed  was 
rest.  If  the  thing  went  under,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  little  rest  for 
him.  He  shuddered  slightly  as  he  thought 
of  the  prospect.  How  his  head  ached  ! 
And  how  tired  he  was,  —  and  how  easy 
the  motion  of  the  car  seemed !  He 
wondered    .... 

He  woke  with  a  start.  He  could  not 
recollect  himself.  For  a  moment  he  ex- 
perienced a  panic  at  his  strange  sur- 
roundings ;  but  it  all  came  back  to  him 
in  a  flash.  He  felt  hungry,  and  cheerful, 
and  lazy.  His  watch  told  him  he  had 
still  two  hours  to  wait  before  the  dining- 
car  was  attached  to  the  train ;  so  he  went 
into  the  smoking-room  and  lit  a  cigar. 
I'he  room  was  empty,  and  he  curled  him- 
self up  on  the  seat  and  let  his  eyes  wan- 
der over  the  hurrying,  leafless  landscape. 
He  felt  refreshed  after  his  nap ;  he  could 
even  think  with  pleasure  of  the  coming 
evening's  performance.  He  must  have 
been  absurd  about  it  to  Richards ;  no 
wonder  the  man  thought  his  mind  was 
giving  way.  He  could  smile  over  the 
experience  now,  but  at  the  time  it  had 
been  tragic  enough  to  him.  How  ridic- 
ulous he  must  have  looked  flying  down 
the  club  steps  with  his  angry  face  !  Even 
now  he  felt  he  had  reason  to  be  angry. 
Richards  had  no  right  to  speak  to  him  as 
he  did  concerning  Miss  Notman.     What 


if  he  did  admire  her :  it  concerned  no- 
body but  himself.  He  was  glad  she  was 
to  be  in  Boston,  and  he  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  she  would  be  at  his 
first  night.  If  the  thing  failed  it  would 
be  a  consolation  for  him  to  see  her  face 
shining  out  at  him  from  one  of  the  boxes. 

Fragments  of  a  conversation  he  had 
held  with  her  the  last  time  he  called  at 
her  house  came  to  his  mind.  She  had 
appeared  deeply  interested  in  his  play 
and  in  the  little  problem  which  he  had 
set  himself  to  solve.  She  said  that  she 
hoped  it  would  not  be  popular,  he  re- 
membered, for  popular  things  were  al- 
ways sure  to  be  shockingly  bad.  She 
wanted  to  be  one  of  the  elect  who  might 
appreciate  and  thank  him  for  it.  He  re- 
called how  frankly  she  had  looked  up  at 
him,  and  what  an  unmistakable  air  of  sin- 
cerity there  had  been  in  the  sound  of  her 
voice.  She  would  appreciate  it,  too, 
though  she  would  never  know  that  she 
herself  had  suggested  his  play  to  him. 
As  he  worked,  at  his  thickly  littered  table, 
over  his  heroine,  he  had  often  found 
himself  wondering  how  Edith  Notman 
would  act  under  certain  circumstances, 
—  what  she  would  say,  what  her  expres- 
sion would  be. 

He  felt  that  he  was  doing  something 
almost  dishonorable  when  he  put  some 
words  which  she  had  once  said  to  him 
into  his  heroine's  mouth.  She  would 
never  remember  them,  however ;  indeed, 
any  one  might  have  said  them,  he  argued  ; 
they  had  probably  been  said  hundreds  of 
times  before ;  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
betraying  a  confidence.  She  was  the  sort 
of  girl  who  could  make  anything  of  a 
man,  he  thought,  enthusiastically. 

He  became  so  absorbed  in  thinking  of 
their  conversation,  that  he  allowed  his 
cigar  to  go  out,  and  he  had  to  rise  to 
light  it  again.  As  he  reached  for  the 
matches,  which  were  near  the  door,  he 
glanced  into  the  passage  through  the 
open  door  to  the  platform.  Richards 
and  two  of  his  companions  were  stand- 
ing there  talking  and  smoking  !  Crosby 
withdrew  his  head  quickly,  hoping  the 
men  had  not  seen  him.  Without  doubt 
they  were  going  up  for  his  play.  He 
could  not  have  explained  why  he  felt  so 
irritated  and   disconcerted    at   the    sight 
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of  them.  It  was  as  if  something  adverse 
had  come  between  him  and  his  vision  — 
for  he  had  had  a  vision  of  Edith  Not- 
man ;  she  had  been  with  him ;  she  had 
soothed  and  comforted  him.  He  felt 
vexed  that  Richards  yesterday  should  have 
stumbled  so  exactly  upon  the  remedy  he 
needed,  though  he  would  not  yet  ac- 
knowledge that  any  one  with  tact  and 
grace  would  not  have  done  as  well  as  she. 
He  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  into  the  next 
car  and  knock  Richards  down ;  for  his 
face  had  brought  him  back  to  earth  so 
quickly,  brought  him  back  to  so  many 
perplexing  questions  and  troublesome 
doubts.  Richards  had  clipped  his  wings 
when  he  was  enjoying,  so  supremely,  his 
harmless  imaginative  flight.  If  Richards 
was  present  at  the  performance,  Paul 
Crosby  felt  that  the  whole  thing  would  be 
a  fiasco.  Dick  Richards  v/as  his  evil 
spirit,  his  unlucky  star,  he  said  to  himself, 
unreasonably. 

He  began  to  regret  now  that  he  had 
not  gone  up  in  the  afternoon  for  the  re- 
hearsal. It  had  been  a  false  sentiment 
which  had  kept  him  away,  one  into 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  fallen.  He 
ought  to  have  had  sufficient  strength  to 
see  the  play  as  it  was,  with  all  its  faults 
and  shortcomings.  No  doubt  he  could 
have  prevented  a  few  glaring  deficiencies 
which  might  mar  its  effect  to-night. 
It  was  scarcely  probable  that  the  actors 
would  think  of  him  in  the  least;  their 
minds  would  be  busy  over  costumes  and 
lines  and  cues.  Little  thanks  he  would 
have  received  for  suggestions  or  emenda- 
tions ;  still  it  would  have  been  the  right 
thing  for  him  to  have  done. 

He  caught  himself  wondering  how  near 
the  dinner  hour  was,  and  whether  the 
dining-car  had  yet  been  attached  to  the 
train.  He  could  not  get  to  the  dining- 
car  without  passing  through  the  car 
behind  him;  he  could  not  have  his 
dinner  without  being  seen  by  those 
other  men.  He  had  not  thought  of  this 
contingency.  They  would  probably  go 
in  early  and  stay  late ;  there  was  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do.  He  could  not  go  and 
sulk  by  himself  at  a  single  table.  He 
would  have  to  join  them  and  make  a 
fourth,  later,  at  a  rubber  of  whist !  ?Ie 
detested  whist !     The  prospect  was  cer- 


tainly not  encouraging,  but  he  saw  no  way 
out  of  it ;  he  must  submit  to  the  inevita- 
ble. He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the 
porter  whether  the  car  had  been  put  on, 
and  was  told  that  dinner  had  been  ready 
for  the  last  twenty  minutes.  He  had  a 
sudden  happy  thought.  Why  could  he 
not  wait  for  the  second  table  ?  But  his 
hopes  were  shattered  when  the  porter 
informed  him  that  the  dining-car  was 
switched  off  at  half  past  seven;  there 
was  no  second  table. 

With  very  ill  grace  he  left  his  traps  in 
his  chair,  and,  making  his  way  through 
the  train,  was  hailed  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  dining-car  by  his  travelling 
companions,  who  made  him  take  the  va- 
cant seat  at  their  table. 

"  Well,  this  is  luck,"  cried  Dick  Rich- 
ards, genially  beaming  down  on  the  new- 
comer. "  I  didn't  tell  you  fellows  how 
I  found  the  most  promising  young  play- 
wright of  the  day — don't  blush,  Crosby — 
mooning  around  town  yesterday.  Such 
a  face  and  such  a  wild  expression  in 
his  eyes  !  I  know  now  what  the  poetic 
frenzy  is." 

"  Come,  now,  Crosby,"  called  out 
Will  Parker,  "speak  out  and  defend 
yourself.  Were  you  guilty  of  profan- 
ing the  Sabbath  day  in  this  unholy 
manner?" 

"I  plead  guilty,"  answered  Crosby, 
trying  his  best  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  though  he  found  it  very 
hard  work.  '*  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done,  if  Richards 
here  hadn't  taken  me  in  hand." 

"Yes,  I  know  what  those  reactions 
are,"  sighed  little  Bobby  Wentworth,  who 
had  literary  aspirations.  "  I've  felt  just 
that  way  myself  after  struggling  over  a 
thing  a  day  or  two." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  Went- 
worth's  expense,  in  which  even  Paul 
could  not  refrain  from  joining.  Went- 
worth's  "work"  consisted  of  the  compo- 
sition of  vers  de  societe,  with  a  minimum 
of  thought  and  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  verses.  Since  one  of  his  effusions 
had  been  accepted  by  Life,  he  had 
posed  as  a  hard-working  litterateur. 

"  I  say,  Bobby,"  flung  out  Parker, 
"  does  that  account  for  the  blind  way  I 
saw  you  walking  home  the  other  night? 
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Was  your  gait  the  result  of  one  of  those 
terrible  '  reactions  '  ?  I've  a  great  mind 
to  set  up  as  a  poet  myself;  it  would 
excuse  any  trifling  eccentricities  which 
might  otherwise  cause  comment." 

"  Have  you  had  that  number  of  Life 
bound  in  white  and  gold,  Bobby?  "  added 
Richards. 

Crosby  felt  very  much  out  of  it.  He 
could  not  summon  back  his  old  spirits, 
and  he  felt  that  his  silence  must  be  no- 
ticeable. The  men  seemed  insufferable 
with  their  light  talk  and  poor  attempts 
at  wit.  His  hunger  had  disappeared, 
and  he  could  do  no  more  than  taste  the 
dishes  which  were  set  before  him.  He 
wished  that  he  might  lay  the  weight  of 
his  night's  responsibihty  upon  one  of 
these  men's  shoulders ;  they  seemed  to 
have  so  little  to  think  about. 

Wentworth  once  made  an  attempt  to 
joke  about  his  silence,  but  the  other 
men  shut  him  up  immediately,  and 
treated  him  with  silent  contempt  for  his 
lack  of  tact,  —  a  fact  which  Crosby  could 
only  dumbly  thank  them  for.  He  felt 
that  they  might  abuse  him  to  their  hearts' 
content,  he  had  not  the  pride  to  resent 
it  nor  the  strength  to  defend  himself.  His 
mood  of  contentment  had  vanished ; 
everything  about  him  seemed  to  grate 
upon  his  senses.  The  air  was  full  of 
smoke,  and  the  cinders  lay  thick  upon 
the  white  tablecloth ;  they  covered  the 
food ;  they  floated  in  the  claret.  The 
car  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
engineer  seemed  to  delight  in  bringing 
the  train  to  a  stop  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
A  woman  down  the  aisle  wore  a  green 
jacket  with  a  staring  green  bonnet, — 
and  green  always  set  his  nerves  on  edge. 
The  conductor  did  not  remember  him ; 
Paul  had  left  his  ticket  in  his  overcoat 
pocket ;  and  the  other  men  had  a  heated 
discussion  with  the  official  as  to  Paul's 
right  to  be  there.  Bobby  Wentworth's 
artificial,  high-pitched  voice  and  Rich- 
ard's eternal  smile  only  increased  his 
nervous  irritation. 

He  listened,  secretly  chafing,  while 
they  discussed  Edith  Notman's  success 
in  the  city  where  she  was  visiting.  She 
had  been  noticed  a  great  deal,  —  a  thing 
quite  unusual  for  a  girl  entering  the  self- 
satisfied  set  to  which  her  aunt  belonged. 


"Well,  she  could  not  fail  to  be  no- 
ticed anywhere,"  Wentworth  maintained 
stoutly;  and  Paul  detested  him  for  his 
championship  of  her. 

It  was  too  bad  that  her  father  had  lost 
his  money,  they  said  ;  and  they  went  into 
a  detailed  account  of  his  losses,  and  of 
the  hardships  the  family  had  to  endure, 
the  dismissal  of  servants,  and  their 
domestic  economies,  till  Crosby  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  burst  out  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Hang  it,  let  that  sub- 
ject alone,  can't  you?"  which  caused  a 
sensation  in  the  little  group. 

"  Oh  !  that's  where  the  land  lies,  is 
it?"  said  Parker,  attempting  to  fill  the 
pause  which  had  been  made  by  the  ex- 
plosion. ''  Of  course,  old  man,  if  the 
subject  is  distasteful  to  you,  we'll  not 
speak  of  it;  still,  as  one  of  Miss  Not- 
man's friends,  we  thought  it  might  inter- 
est you." 

He  threw  back  a  testy  response.  It 
seemed  as  if  everybody  was  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  disturb  his  peace  of  mind  to- 
night. He  saw  Parker's  face  flush,  and 
he  flushed  himself  at  the  realization  of 
his  own  rudeness.  "  I  beg  pardon, 
Parker,"  he  said  ruefully.  "  I'm  so 
nervous,  it  seems  as  if  I  should  go 
mad." 

"Why,  of  course,  Crosby,"  said  Parker 
soothingly.  "  You  need  a  good  night's 
sleep,  and  a  nurse." 

Paul  felt  that  Parker  was  the  only  man 
who  thoroughly  understood  him.  It  was 
Parker  who  made  the  porter  bring  some 
pillows  to  the  smoking-room,  improvised 
a  lounge  from  the  long  cushioned  seat, 
and  paid  the  porter  to  see  that  Paul's 
rest  was  not  disturbed.  Paul  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Samaritan. 
He  deserved  an  awfully  good  wife  — 
Parker  did.  He  would  tell  Edith  about 
it  some  time  ;  and,  at  the  thought  of  her, 
the  tears  came  to  his  eyes  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  keep  them  back;  and,  think- 
ing of  her,  he  presently  dropped  off  into 
a  quiet  sleep. 

When  he  woke  he  no  longer  felt  the 
motion  of  the  car.  There  were  no 
voices  from  the  main  saloon,  which  had 
been  in  his  ears  as  a  dull,  drowsy  under- 
tone when  he  fell  asleep.  He  could  hear 
no  noises  from  the   engine ;    and,  when 
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he  aroused  himself  sufficiently  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  he  gazed  into  vast, 
impenetrable  darkness.  His  first  thought 
was  that  the  train  must  have  reached  the 
station,  and  that  he  had  been  forgotten, 
abandoned,  in  the  car.  He  had  no  idea 
of  the  time ;  when  he  opened  his  watch 
he  found  that  it  lacked  but  a  few  minutes 
of  nine.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  time  they 
were  due  in  the  city.  What  could  it 
mean?  Was  the  train  in  the  station? 
Then  why  should  the  lights  be  burning  in 
the  car?  He  pulled  himself  together, 
and  had  just  reached  the  smoking-room 
door,  when  he  met  the  porter  coming  in 
from  the  platform. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  Has  everybody 
gone?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  porter 
in  vague  bewilderment.  "  Are  we  in  the 
station?" 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  sah,  we  won't  see  Bos- 
ton for  hours  yet,  sah." 

"What !  "  gasped  Paul,  more  and  more 
mystified  at  this  strange  turn  of  affairs. 

"  We's  sixty  miles  from  the  city,  sah. 
Dere's  a  freight  train  off  de  track  ahead 
of  us,  and  we're  waiting  for  de  wrecker." 

"  But  I've  got  to  be  in  the  city  by 
nine,"  remonstrated  Paul.  "  I  can't  be 
delayed." 

"  Can't  help  it,  sah.  /  can't  get  the 
freight  train  off  the  track";  and  he  shuf- 
fled to  answer  a  bell. 

Paul  looked  about  him  for  some  one 
with  whom  to  expostulate  more  forcibly ; 
but  none  of  the  train  officials  were  visi- 
ble. He  saw  people  getting  on  and  off 
the  car  rather  aimlessly,  as  if  restless  and 
dissatisfied.  He  went  up  to  one  of  them, 
an  elderly  man,  with  gray  hair  and  keen 
eyes. 

"  Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done, 
sir?  Are  we  fated  to  wait  here  two  or 
three  hours  longer?  " 

"  It  looks  very  much  like  it,"  the  gen- 
tleman returned.  "The  wrecking  train 
has  not  appeared  yet,  and  they  are  in  a 
very  bad  way  up  the  road." 

"  But  can't  we  charter  an  engine,  or  do 
something?"  said  Paul  excitedly.  "I've 
got  to  get  in  by  ten,  at  least." 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  the  other, 
smiHng  at  the  young  man's  impatience. 
"  Pm  in  a  pretty  bad  fix  myself.  I'm 
billed  to  speak  at  a  Democratic  rally  up 


there  at  nine  o'clock;  but  I've  given 
up  all  hopes  long  ago." 

"It  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing," Paul  said,  still  far  from  resigned  ; 
and  he  started  out  to  find  his  companions. 

They  were  not  in  their  seats ;  their 
porter  told  him  that  they  had  gone  up 
the  track.  The  car  was  nearly  empty,  — 
a  few  elderly  people  fretting  in  the  lower 
part  of  it,  brought  together  by  a  mutual 
sense  of  misfortune.  Two  drummers 
were  swapping  stories  in  the  smoking- 
room,  munching  some  sandwiches  which 
they  had  purchased  at  a  way  station. 

Outside,  dim  shapes  were  moving  up 
and  down  the  tracks,  while  a  trainman 
with  a  lantern  hurried  by,  intent  upon 
some  urgent  business.  Passengers  had 
gathered  in  little  groups  and  were  talking 
over  the  accident  in  loud  tones,  with 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  remarks. 
Far  down  on  the  track  Paul  saw  a  lot  of 
red  lanterns  hung  together  about  one 
particular  spot,  where  he  judged  the 
catastrophe  had  occurred.  As  he  passed 
the  engine,  he  heard  it  panting  and 
throbbing,  as  if  it  too  was  impatient  at 
the  delay.  The  headlight  threw  a  strong 
glare  upon  the  steel  rails  beyond ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  space  Paul  recog- 
nized his  companions.  They  were  stand- 
ing silent,  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
with  upturned  coat  collars.  Their  con- 
versation had  apparently  given  out,  and 
they  looked  cold  and  bored.  They 
greeted  Paul's  approach  as  a  welcome 
diversion. 

"Hullo,  Crosby,"  said  Parker,  "we've 
just  been  consulting  whether  we  ought  not 
to  go  back  and  wake  you  up." 

"  How  long  have  we  got  to  stay  in  this 
infernal  hole?"  asked  Paul  anxiously. 

"  Well,  if  we  see  the  National  House  by 
twelve  o'clock,  we'll  be  lucky,"  replied 
Richards  cheerfully. 

"Twelve  o'clock  ! " 

"  It  is  hard  lines  on  you,  Crosby,  I  de- 
clare," said  little  Wentworth  feelingly. 
"  Of  course  we  wanted  to  see  the  play, 
but  that's  nothing  as  compared  with  your 
loss." 

"  If  there  was  any  way  by  which  we 
could  bundle  you  up  there,  we'd  do  it," 
said  Parker ;  "  but  there  isn't ;  there 
isn't  a  blessed  thing  to  do  but  stay  here, 
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and  swear,  and  shiver.  If  you  could  only 
ride  a  telegraph  wire  now  !  "  he  concluded, 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  pleasantry. 

"  Couldn't  we  get  a  team?" 

"  Fifty  miles  !  "  commented  Richards, 
shortly. 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I've  got  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  miss  it.  It  seems 
as  if  everything  had  conspired  against 
me  to-night.  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  all 
the  actors  are  laid  up,  and  that  the 
theatre  will  catch  fire,  or  the  scenery 
won't  work,"  he  ended  gloomily. 

"  Well,  we've  got  to  make  the  best  of 
it,"  Richards  suggested  mildly.  "  Sup- 
pose we  go  in  and  have  a  rubber  of 
whist !  That's  better  than  loafing  out 
here." 

Whist,  on  this  of  all  nights  !  — the 
night  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
with  such  eager  anticipations  for  the  past 
two  years,  —  the  night  which  marked  an 
era  in  his  career,  in  which  he  hoped  to 
reap  the  well-deserved  rewards  of  his  pre- 
vious years'  hard  work!  He  joined  the 
party,  however,  and  they  walked  back  to 
the  car. 

He  could  not  keep  his  thoughts  intent 
on  the  game.  They  would  roam  to  the 
theatre  and  the  evening's  performance. 
He  pictured  the  whole  scene  to  himself, — 
the  atmosphere  of  vague  expectancy  and 
doubtful  anticipation  which  always  at- 
tends a  first  night ;  the  well-filled  boxes, 
—  he  was  sure  of  the  boxes,  at  least  — 
with  their  perfectly  dressed  women,  and 
well-groomed  men ;  the  familiar  faces  of 
the  dramatic  critics,  prepared  for  a  savage 
onslaught  upon  the  work  of  the  adven- 
turous newcomer,  who  had  dared  to 
write  a  play  without  regard  to  the  con- 
ventional models  \  the  sparsely  filled  seats 
in  the  balcony  and  galleries,  with  an  en- 
tire absence  of  the  customary''  hoodlum" 
element;  the  rustle  of  gowns  as  the 
women  setded  back  in  their  places  an  I 
turned  their  programmes  when  the  bell 
rang  and  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  first 
act.  He  could  see  the  little  group  of 
characters  on  the  stage,  and  hear  their 
conversation,  as  the  vital  question  of  the 
play  began  to  develop  slowly  and  the  au- 
dience woke  to  its  meaning.  As  the 
curtain  went  down,  the  problem  stood 
out    bare,    and     distinct,    and   unlovely ; 


there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  signifi- 
cance. He  imagined  he  heard  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  arise  from  the  audience  ;  then 
the  waving  of  fans  and  the  rustling  of 
programmes,  and  the  smiling  bows  from 
seat  to  seat  would  begin  again,  accom- 
panied by  the  regular  beat  of  the  orches- 
tra leader's  baton.  He  bent  forward  in 
his  absorption  to  hear  some  of  the  rip- 
pling comments  which  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  —  and,  by  mistake,  trumped 
his  partner's  trick.  Parker  bore  his  mar- 
tyrdom without  a  murmur,  and  Paul  was 
brought  back  to  himself  by  his  heroic 
conduct. 

"That  was  stupid  of  me  !  "  he  apolo- 
gized. "  Hark  !  did  you  hear  the  bell 
ring?"  He  was  thinking  of  the  bell  for 
his  second  act,  and  his  companion 
listened  intently  for  a  moment. 

"  It  may  be  the  wrecking  train,"  said 
Richards.  "  It's  quite  time  they  were 
here." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  how  they  get 
that  car  off  the  track,"  said  Parker  curi- 
ously. "  Suppose  we  play  another  hand 
and  go  up  and  see  them  do  it."  Paul 
blessed  him  again. 

"  Oh  !  I  say,"  Wentworth  remonstrated, 
''what's  the  use  of  going  out  in  the 
cold  again?  It's  stupid  enough  here 
already." 

"  Why,  you  may  get  an  inspiration  for 
some  of  those  gilded  gemlets  or  diamond 
dewdrops  which  you  turn  out,  Bobby," 
suggested  Richards.  "  Track-black ;  cold- 
bold  !  There  are  ideas  enough  to  keep 
you  busy  for  a  month." 

"Something  realistic,  you  know," 
added  Parker.  "Here  is  a  subject  ready 
made  for  your  hand,  and  you  scorn  it. 
It  would  illustrate  beautifully  ;  any  paper 
would  take  it." 

Wentworth  threw  down  his  hand,  while 
Richards  and  Parker  went  out  to  see  the 
wrecker,  leaving  Paul  to  himself.  He 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  let  off  from  the 
game  and  to  be  allowed  to  give  himself 
up  to  his  dreams  of  the  night's  perform- 
ance. 

The  perilous  second  act  must  have 
been  over  long  ago,  and  the  third  nearly 
completed  by  this  time  !  His  play  had 
been  either  damned  or  saved,  which  he 
did  not  now  very  much  care.    If  it  had  been 
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lost,  it  was  the  last  bit  of  work  of  the 
kind  he  would  ever  do.  The  pecuniary 
recompense  did  not  pay  for  the  exertion 
and  suspense.  If  it  was  a  success, — 
well,  he  would  show  the  public  that  he 
was  not  ungrateful  for  their  appreciation ; 
he  would  do  something  better.  He  had 
had  an  idea  in  his  head  for  a  long  time  : 
he  would  use  it  for  another  play.  He 
even  began  to  plan  the  first  act,  and  to 
think  over  possible  names  for  the  char- 
acters, till  he  realized  on  what  an  ab- 
surdly insecure  footing  he  stood  at  pres- 
ent. He  might  be  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  town  —  or  its  hero.  If  there  was 
only  a  telegraph  station  near  by,  he  might 
wire  and  reheve  his  mind  of  the  suspense  ; 
but  Parker  had  told  him  that  the  nearest 
station  was  seven  or  eight  miles  away. 
Was  ever  an  anxious  author  placed  in 
such  a  predicament?  he  asked  himself. 
Still,  if  the  wrecking  train  was  already 
at  work,  they  ought  to  get  off  in  a 
short  time  now.  He  would  be  in  town 
by  half  past  eleven ;  he  could  hunt  up 
some  of  his  friends,  and  see  how  things 
had  gone.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  men  at 
the  Colonial ;  he  would  go  in  there  and 
find  out  about  it.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  saved  himself  a  great  deal  of  pain 
by  his  absence ;  he  had,  at  least,  kept  his 
pride,  which  he  might  have  lost  if  the 
thing  had  been  a  fizzle.  But,  after  all, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
failed.  He  knew  it  would  never  be  a 
popular  play,  —  it  would  never  score  a 
hit ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its 
pleasing  the  better  class  of  theatre-goers, 
those  who  really  cared  about  artistic 
work.  He  was  his  own  most  severe 
critic  ;  and  though  he  was  far  from  satis- 
fied with  his  play,  he  had  been  unable  to 
detect  any  radical  flaws  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  might  lack  humor,  but  the  con- 
versations were  spirited ;  he  flattered 
himself  that  some  of  them  were  witty. 
He  repeated  a  few  of  them,  now,  to  him- 
self; they  had  lost  nothing  of  their  first 
fine  flavor.  He  saw  Edith  Notman  break 
into  one  of  her  spontaneous  ripples  of 
laughter  over  them.  He  was  cleverer 
than  she  had  given  him  credit  for,  she 
would  say  to  herself.  He  wondered 
whether  she  would  agree  with  his  solution 
of  his  problem  ;  whether  she  would  have 


the  heroine  marry  a  second  time,  as  he 
had  made  her  do.  He  could  not  ima- 
gine Edith  doing  such  a  thing ;  but  for 
"  Mildred  Warren "  it  seemed  only 
proper  and  natural,  it  was  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  her  temperament.  He  hoped 
that  Edith's  ideas  would  not  coincide 
with  his  own  in  all  respects,  for  then  he 
could  have  one  of  those  delicious  little 
discussions  in  which  she  was  always  so 
serious  and  earnest  and  charming.  He 
remembered  just  how  she  knitted  her 
brows  and  clasped  her  hands  together 
tightly  in  her  lap  when  she  was  intensely 
interested  over  a  subject.  Would  she  be 
interested  enough  in  his  play  to  clasp  her 
hands?  he  asked  himself.  It  would  be 
the  greatest  compliment  it  could  receive, 
he  thought. 

Parker  and  Richards  came  rushing 
back  into  the  car  at  this  point,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  obnoxious  cars 
had  been  removed  from  the  track ;  the 
train  would  start  in  a  very  few  moments. 
It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  now ;  they 
could  not  reach  the  city  before  twelve,  at 
the  earliest.  Parker  and  Richards  had 
visited  the  train  which  had  been  blocked 
behind  them,  and  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  beer  from  the  buffet.  They 
would  drink  Crosby's  health  and  toast 
his  play;  might  it  have  a  long  and  pros- 
perous run !  They  went  in  search  of 
Wentworth  and  brought  him  back.  The 
train  had  at  last  begun  to  move,  and  this 
only  added  to  their  good-humor.  Some 
of  the  other  passengers  heard  their  voices 
and  the  sound  of  their  laughter  from  the 
dining-car,  and  came  to  join  them,  so 
that  they  had  a  jolly  time  of  it,  and  rolled 
into  the  station  before  they  realized  that 
their  journey  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  when  they 
were  finally  seated  in  a  herdic  and  driv- 
ing through  the  silent,  winding,  deserted 
streets  to  their  hotel.  Paul's  spirits  be- 
gan to  fall  as  he  approached  his  destina- 
tion, where  the  certainty  of  hearing  good 
or  evil  news  was  inevitable.  The  ride 
seemed  interminable ;  he  wished  he  had 
said  good  night  to  his  companions  at  the 
station  and  driven  off  by  himself;  it 
seemed  impossible  to  maintain  this  forced 
gayety  much  longer.  His  whole  career 
—  the  future,  the  past  —  seemed  to  rise 
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before  him  as  the  carriage  jolted  over  the 
ill- paved,  dimly  lighted  streets.  His  first 
tentative  attempt  at  literary  work ;  his 
short  and  painful  experience  as  a  re- 
porter; his  first  introduction  to  the 
dramatic  idea,  and  his  subsequent  aban- 
donment to  it ;  his  early  unsuccessful 
play  ;  his  months  of  labor  over  "  Mildred 
Warren,"  —  all  rose  before  him  with  start- 
ling distinctness.  The  vision  did  not 
end  here,  but  continued  on  through  the 
years,  till  the  last.  He  lived,  he 
triumphed,  he  died.  The  vision  had 
been  so  vivid,  that  he  recovered  from  it 
with  a  kind  of  shock.  He  received  it  as 
a  propitious  omen ;  it  had  been  sent  him 
as  an  indication  of  success,  as  a  spur  to 
fresh  experiment  and  more  untiring  ef- 
fort. He  drew  a  long  breath  as  the 
herdic  drew  up  before  the  hotel;  he 
would  bear  his  fate  like  a  man,  whatever 
was  in  store  for  him. 

With  a  firm  step  but  a  tremulous  heart 
he  entered  the  ofiice  of  the  National 
House.  The  clock  pointed  to  half  past 
one.  The  office  was  long  and  blank,  a 
dreary  waste  of  unoccupied  chairs  and 
empty  spittoons.  Two  or  three  drowsy 
bell  boys  dozed  in  their  seats  ;  one  of  the 
porters  was  sweeping  out  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall ;  the  news  office  looked  chilly 
and  forbidding,  with  its  white  cloth 
spread  over  the  counter.  The  night 
clerk  was  making  up  his  accounts,  and  he 
seemed  to  resent  their  intrusion  and  re- 
quest for  rooms.  It  had  been  Paul's  idea 
to  leave  his  traps  in  his  room,  if  he  could 
find  no  one  about  the  hotel  whom  he 
knew,  and  go  to  the  Colonial  Club  to  get 
information.  His  heart  sank  when  he 
saw  the  lateness  of  the  hour;  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  there  would  be  any 
one  at  the  club,  even  with  its  reputation 
as  an  all-night  hospice,  when  he  arrived 
there.  It  was  a  good  distance  from  the 
hotel  ,•  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  an- 
other drive  in  the  damp  night  air.  He 
had  a  vague  idea  of  seeking  the  news- 
paper offices  and  finding  out  from  them 
the  story  of  the  night ;  but  he  was  afraid 
of  the  adventure  becoming  public, —  he 
knew  the  reportorial  instinct.  He  could 
not  ask  the  hotel  clerk  about  it ;  the  man 
would  probably  know  nothing,  and  only 
stare  back   at  him  for  his  pains.     Parker 


was  fertile  in  resources.  But  he  hated 
to  trouble  him  at  so  late  an  hour.  He 
could  see  no  way  but  to  go  up-stairs  and 
to  bed,  with  his  suspense  unrelieved  un- 
til morning. 

The  clerk  had  crossed  the  room  to 
wake  the  dilatory  elevator  boy,  when 
Parker,  who  had  disappeared,  advanced 
rapidly  down  the  hall  upon  Paul,  and 
grasped  his  hand. 

"  It's  gone  !  it's  gone  ! "  he  said  ex- 
citedly. 

''  Gone  to  pieces?  "  asked  Paul  wearily. 

"  It's  gone  ;  it's  a  success ;  it's  scored 
a  hit !  " 

"  Don't  try  to  comfort  me,  Parker," 
Paul  replied  despondently. 

''  But  I'm  not,  —  I'm  not.  I've  been 
to  the  office;  I  demanded  news;  I 
knocked  them  all  up ;  I  made  them  tell 
me.  It's  a  success.  The  audience  called 
for  you.  They  would  not  be  satisfied. 
Nearly  all  the  performers  had  a  call.  The 
curtain  went  up  after  each  act;  there 
were  flowers  and  encores.  There  was  to 
be  a  supper  for  you  at  the  Colonial ;  but 
or  course  we  missed  that.  Congratula- 
tions, Crosby  !  I  congratulate  you  from 
my  heart "  ;  and  he  shook  Paul's  hand 
delightedly. 

Paul  was  too  dazed  to  reply ;  he  could 
only  look  at  Parker  with  a  blank  face, 
hanging  helplessly  upon  his  words.  Had 
it  gone?  Was  it  a  success?  He  could 
hardly  believe  it.  It  might  have  gone, 
but  it  could  never  score  a  hit.  His 
friends  had  indeed  pulled  him  through ; 
they  had  stood  by  him  nobly.  One 
could  never  tell  from  a  first  night,  though ; 
to-morrow  it  might  fail  utterly.  He  came 
to  his  senses  sufficiently  to  thank  Parker 
haltingly  for  his  kindness. 

Things  had  been  exaggerated,  of 
course ;  but  it  was  a  relief  to  know  the 
play  had  not  fallen  flat.  He  would  get 
a  good  night's  rest,  and  leave  word  at 
the  office  for  the  papers  to  be  sent  to 
his  room  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Parker  looked  into  the  caf^  to  see  if 
there  was  any  prospect  of  their  getting  a 
supper ;  but  the  chairs  were  afl  piled  on 
top  of  the  tables,  there  were  no  wait- 
ers in  sight,  and  the  serving-room,  into 
which  he  peeped,  was  dark  and  unten- 
anted. 
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Paul  said  "  Good  night "  to  his  friends 
at  the  elevator  door,  amidst  their  congrat- 
ulations and  hearty  hand- shakes.  They 
agreed  to  breakfast  together  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Paul  fell  asleep  towards  dawn,  when 
Edith  Notman,  in  the  person  of  Mildred 
Warren,  appeared  to  him  saying  that 
she  did  not  believe  in  second  marriages ; 
she  would  never  marry  again. 

Paul  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
breakfast- table  in  the  morning.  The 
papers  had  been  sent  up  to  his  room  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  he  had  devoured  them 
all.  They  were  inclined  to  praise  the 
play,  though  they  all  agreed  in  finding 
the  same  fault  with  it,  —  it  was  too  som- 
bre, too  unenlivened  by  humorous  situa- 
tions; it  lost  through  its  lack  of  contrast. 
But  the  story,  they  said,  was  strong  and 
dramatic. 

Not  so  much  was  said  about  the  play, 
in  truth,  as  about  a  certain  Miss  Dora 
Hanson  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Mil- 
dred Warren.  The  papers  were  unani- 
mous in  praise  of  the  young  lady's  work. 
They  implied  that  the  success  of  the  play 
was  due  more  to  her  rendering  of  the 
part  than  to  any  unusual  quality  of  the 
play  itself. 

Paul  was  not  thinking  just  then  of  Miss 
Dora  Hanson ;  .he  was  thinking  a  great 
deal  about  Miss  Edith  Notman. 

The  praise  was  nowhere  lavish,  —  Paul 
could  have  stood  a  great  deal  more  of 
it ;  but  it  was  better  than  he  expected, 
though  not  as  much  as  he  felt  he  had  a 
right  to  deserve.  He  knew  none  of  the 
actors  personally,  but  he  sat  down  after 
breakfast  and  wrote  a  note  to  Miss  Dora 
Hanson,  congratulating  her  upon  her 
success,  and  thanking  her,  as  the  author 
of  the  play,  for  her  happy  efforts  in 
making  the  part  a  reality. 

Shortly  after  he  despatched  this  note, 
letters  and  telegrams  arrived  for  himself 
—  he  had  sent  a  boy  up  to  the  Colonial 
for  his  mail.  One  of  the  notes  he 
received  seemed  to  cause  him  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  when  he  had  fin- 
ished it. 

"  I've  got  a  bid  for  lunch,  so  I  sha'n't 
see  you  fellows  till  evening,"  he  said  to 
the  table.     "I  expect  you  to  dine  with 


me,  and  share  my  box  afterwards.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  all 
for  your  kindness,"  he  continued  feel- 
ingly. "  It's  one  of  those  things  you 
can't  express,  but  it  won't  be  thrown 
away  "  ;  and  he  shook  them  all  by  the 
hand  as  he  left  the  room. 

He  felt  pleased  with  every  one. 
The  wind  blew  freshly  in  his  face  as  he 
^  turned  down  the  hill  towards  the  club ; 
some  children  were  playing  on  one  of  the 
doorsteps,  and  their  voices  came  to  him 
like  the  song  of  spring  birds.  An  organ 
grinder  was  playing  the  latest  popular 
song  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
Paul  dropped  a  dime  into  the  rusty  tin 
dipper ;  it  was  all  music  to  his  ear. 

"  She  believes  in  me,  she  believes  in 
me,"  he  said  to  himself,  over  and  over 
again.  ''  She  thinks  I  am  capable  of 
great  things.  She  liked  my  play,  but  she 
likes  still  better  the  great  things  I  am 
going  to  do ;  those  were  her  words. 
O  Edith  !  Edith  !  "  he  burst  out  with 
a  great  happy  sob.  He  had  something 
to  offer  her  now. 

If  Paul  Crosby  entered  the  elder  Miss 
Notman's  house  just  before  one  o'clock 
with  a  smile  of  contentment  upon  his  face, 
he  came  out  of  it  three  hours  later  with 
a  still  happier  smile,  with  a  throbbing  ex- 
ultation in  his  heart,  and  the  light  of  the 
great  things  he  was  going  to  achieve  in 
his  eyes.  And  when  at  dinner  that  night 
Parker  rose  to  toast  his  health,  —  not  in 
beer  this  time,  —  Paul  Crosby  said  to  him, 
with  the  same  light  still  in  his  eyes,  — 

"  You  may  join  Miss  Notman's  name  to 
that  toast  now,  Parker.  I  want  your 
congratulations ;  I  shall  expect  you  fel- 
lows to  usher  for  us.  You  must  stay  over 
and  lunch  with  us  to-morrow  ;  she  wants 
you  to." 

As  Paul  sat  back  in  the  corner  of  the 
box,  later  in  the  evening,  and  watched  his 
play  acted  upon  the  stage,  he  saw  only 
the  face  and  figure  and  expression  of 
Edith  Notman ;  he  heard  only  her  voice  ; 
he  looked  only  into  her  eyes.  Mildred 
Warren  might  be  a  reality  to  other  peo- 
ple ;  Edith  was  the  only  reality  to  him. 
He  could  never  hope  to  create  a  woman 
like  her.  There  was  no  other  like  her,  he 
said  to  himselfj  with  a  sigh  of  complete 
content. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  BANKS. 

By    Charles    S.    Lanier. 


HEN  it  is  said  at  the  out- 
set that  this  will  be  an 
entirely  commonplace 
story  about  a  common- 
place person,  it  is  fair 
to  consider  that  any  one 
who  reads  on  does  so 
at  his  own  risk  and  responsibility.  Not 
only  wall  the  character  and  scenes  be 
utterly  devoid  of  those  entertaining  quali- 
ties which  heroism,  beauty,  virtue,  wealth, 
or  their  opposites  lend  to  an  imaginative 
recital,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  plot  at  all. 
The  narrative  is,  however,  at  least  a 
veracious  one. 

Imagine  a  long,  double  row  of  desks  in 
our  spacious  office  of  the  North  American 
Savings  Institution,  with  a  long  double 
row  of  clerks  bending  over  from  the  sum- 
mits of  an  equally  long  and  double  row 
of  tall  stools.  As  you  enter,  the  perspec- 
tive makes  each  desk,  clerk  and  stool 
look  as  like  its  neighbor  as  two  peas. 

At  the  end  of  the  line,  before  the  desk 
which  has  the  best  light  from  a  large 
window,  —  an  imposing  fevetre,  which 
gives  a  solemn  impression  of  the  unim- 
peachable solidity  of  the  North  American, 
—  perches  Mr.  Samuel  Banks,  the  senior 
clerk.  He  has  been  a  scribe  in  this 
room  for  forty  years,  and  has  occupied 
this  seat  for  the  last  twenty.  His  pro- 
portions are  not  magnificent.  He  always 
wears  a  pair  of  mild  side  whiskers,  whose 
constancy  of  contour  suggests  that  he 
was  born  with  them,  perhaps  in  compen- 
sation for  the  excessive  baldness  which 
has  of  late  years  succeeded  the  downy 
wisps  that  were  wont  to  be  arranged  with 
such  nice,  yet  palpable  artifice.  His 
china-blue  eyes  look  pleasantly  out  on 
the  world  through  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  presented  to  him  by  the  office 
on  his  fiftieth  birthday. 

At  five  minutes  before  nine  in  the 
morning  Mr.  Banks  makes  his  cheery  but 
respectful  appearance,  exchanges  his 
street  coat  for  a  black  alpaca  one  with 
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extra  half-sleeves,  opens  the  ponderous 
doors  of  the  great  safe,  —  we  like  to  see 
his  stern  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
this  act  while  he  is  twirling  around  the 
"  combination,  "  —  takes  out  his  own  par- 
ticular ledger,  marvellously  neat  and  free 
from  erasures,  and  carries  it  to  the  desk 
by  the  window.  At  half  past  twelve  the 
entries  and  postings  and  statements  are 
laid  aside,  and,  with  the  other  nineteen 
clerks,  Mr.  Banks  repairs  to  a  room 
somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  this  moun- 
tainous building,  a  room  where  the  sav- 
ings institution  provides  a  luncheon  for 
its  "employees."  Once  upon  a  time  the 
clerks  went  out  to  skirmish  for  their 
snacks  among  the  eating-houses  that 
bloom  into  sudden  fruitfulness  at  noon 
in  the  narrow  alleys  about  Wall  Street. 
They  were  pleasant  —  those  Httle  mid- 
day excursions.  Mr.  Banks  sometimes 
thinks  of  them  with  a  sigh ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  much  more  business-like  that 
the  clerks  should  not  leave  the  building 
during  banking  hours,  and  then  the  sav- 
ing of  one's  lunch  money  does  count 
up  surprisingly  after  some  years.  From 
one  to  six  o'clock  there  are  more  footings 
and  entries  and  statements,  and  then  he 
dons  his  street  coat,  closes,  with  never- 
failing  care,  the  office  safe,  and  after  try- 
ing the  lock  in  several  different  ways, 
departs  for  his  modest  flat  in  Brooklyn. 

For  twoscore  years,  I  say,  the  days  of 
Samuel  Banks  have  been  industriously 
passed  after  this  monotonous  fashion. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  the  two  occasions 
which  saw  the  respective  obsequies  of 
Banks  pere  and  ?7iere,  and  there  were  the 
regular  two  weeks  of  furlough  in  mid- 
summer, when  the  senior  clerk  shook 
hands  with  the  president  and  went  with 
his  sister  to  Long  Island,  where  the  holi- 
day was  spent  in  wild  dissipations  of 
bathing  and  rowing  and  fishing.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  month  of  pneumonia, 
from  which  Mr.  Banks  reappeared  full  of 
feeble  wonder  that  after  such  conduct  on 
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his  part  the  North  American  should  still 
receive  him  with  open  doors,  and  actually 
give  him  back  his  desk  with  all  its  digni- 
ties. He  was  much  frightened  when  he 
went  to  make  an  official  report  of  his  re- 
covery to  the  president.  That  august 
personage  paused  in  his  task  of  signing 
checks  to  shake  his  visitor's  hand  very 
heartily,  and  went  on  producing  auto- 
graphs, with  very  little  idea,  I  fancy,  of 
the  tingling  delight  his  small  words  of 
kindness  had  brought  to  the  old  clerk. 

Mr.  Banks  was  not  a  family  man.  He 
lived  in  the  tiniest  of  apartments  with 
his  elderly  maiden  sister,  who  evidently 
loved  him  as  thoroughly  as  she  managed 
him,  which  is  saying  not  a  little  for  her 
affection.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  the 
birds  sing  once,  —  this  little  man  ;  per- 
haps, too,  he  had  waked,  some  fine  morn- 
ing, to  see  that  the  sun  was  brighter,  that 
the  sky  was  a  more  ravishing  blue,  to  find 
that  he  had  never  known  before  how 
green  the  grass  could  be.  In  fact  —  but 
no ;  wains  of  oxen  shall  not  draw  from 
me  what  the  senior  clerk  more  than  hinted 
on  that  Saturday  night  when,  with  the 
fearful  joy  of  conscious  and  deliberate 
Bohemianism,  we  two  dined  at  the  little 
French  restaurant  and  recklessly  con- 
sumed the  table  d'hote  allowance  of  vin 
ordinaire.  Blessed  are  the  days  when  a 
man's  generosity  and  confidence  are  at 
the  call  of  a  pint  of  atrocious,  weak  claret, 
and  cursed  be  he  who  betrays  them  ! 
Besides  —  this  is  a  commonplace  story. 

But  I  have  said  all  these  things  about 
Mr.  Banks's  little  clockwork  life,  merely 
with  the  hope  that  any  one  who  reads  them 
will  understand  the  prodigious  greatness 
of  the  event  now  imminent  in  it ;  for  the 
clock  was  about  to  strike  thirteen.  In 
plainer  language.  Banks  was  about  to 
retire  on  the  small  but  steady  earnings  of 
goodness  knows  how  many  years.  Not  a 
great  fortune  surely;  not  even  so  great 
a  one,  probably,  as  lay  vaguely  before  the 
imagination  of  the  weak-eyed  boy  who, 
twoscore  years  ago,  left  his  Connecticut 
town  to  wrench  wealth  and  fame  from  the 
great  city,  and  who  had  accepted  so 
meekly  its  refusal  to  render  them  up. 
But  not  the  hoards  of  Golconda  could 
have  given  more  pleasure  to  Mr.  Banks 
and  Miss  Sarah  than  that  slowly  waxing 


bank  account  which  was  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  bondage  the  city  exacts 
from  those  who  try  for  its  gaudy  prizes 
only  to  find  their  strength  fail  in  the 
struggle. 

Sam  would  never  have  to  work  again. 
And  they  were  to  go  out  under  the  beau- 
tiful elms  of  their  little  mother  village 
near  Long  Island  Sound,  and  live  in  their 
own  snug  box  of  a  house ;  it  was  even 
now  building  between  infinite  Sunday  in- 
spections. And  there  was  to  be  a  whole 
acre  of  their  own  ground  about  it,  where 
they  could  have  a  big  garden  to  plant  for 
themselves  and  watch  the  things  grow  ! 
Sarah  looked  at  her  big,  pampered  cat 
with  the  blue  ribbon  around  its  neck,  in  a 
mysterious,  knowing  way,  as  if  to  insinu- 
ate that  puss  would  scarcely  be  crouched 
there  in  the  sun,  blinking  at  the  end  of 
her  tail  with  such  a  blase  air,  if  she  knew 
all  that  was  about  to  happen.  Mr.  Banks, 
over  the  ledger  which  weighed  half  as 
much  as  he  did,  went  off  into  an  orgy  of 
fancy  concerning  the  white  row-boat,  on 
which  the  painters  were  printing  "  Sarah," 
in  large  black  letters  of  his  designing, 
and  which  was  to  be  a  surprise  for 
its  godmother;  and  he  actually  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  transposing  two  fig- 
ures in  the  sacred  book,  and  felt  guilty 
during  the  afternoon. 

In  the  office  I  think  that  even  the 
clerks  who  hoped  to  be  advanced  to  the 
first  desk  were  glad  of  Mr.  Banks's  glad- 
ness. Of  course  it  had  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  lunch  and  after  hours,  be- 
tween the  little  gentleman  and  those  of 
the  clerks  whom  he  counted  among  his 
friends.  Indeed,  some  half-dozen  of 
these  were  to  participate  in  a  little  en- 
tertainment to  inaugurate  the  new  home. 

The  solemnities  of  the  occasion  which 
saw  the  severance  of  Mr.  Banks's  con- 
nection with  the  North  American  were 
something  awful,  at  least,  in  his  eyes, 
which  found  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
unusually  dim  as  he  delivered  up  to  his 
superior  the  secret  of  the  great  safe  and 
the  little  latch  key  which  opened  the 
inner  cash  drawer.  And  the  austere, 
respectable  walls  of  the  bank  had  rarely 
witnessed  such  an  approach  to  sentiment 
as  when  Mr.  Banks,  under  a  fearful  pres- 
sure   of    embarrassment    and    emotion, 
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shook  hands  with  the  whole  row  of  clerks, 
—  brightening  into  a  weak  show  of  pleas- 
antry with  those  who  were  to  attend  the 
coming  dinner  party,  —  and  finally  closed 
behind  him  the  heavy  portals  of  his  long 
prison. 

But  the  housewarming  did  go  off  with 
a  snap  !  The  unutterable  pride  of  the 
proprietor  was  worth  seeing,  as  he  showed 
us  over  the  cozy  little  mansion,  calling 
attention  to  the  transcendent  virtues  of 
the  pretty  sitting-room,  of  the  economical 
window  arrangement,  of  the  plumbing, 
of  the  view  over  the  Sound  from  the 
back  porch,  of  Sarah's  kitchen  with  a 
right  place  for  everything. 

At  the  dinner-table  the  lady's  health 
was  drunk  amid  sounding  applause.  Mr. 
Banks  had  confided  to  us  that  it  was  she 
who  initiated  long  ago  the  saving  scheme 
that  had  resulted  thus  gloriously.  Then 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  book-keeper  from  U-Z, 
proposed  Mr.  Banks,  whom  Miss  Sarah 
could  not  prevent  from  rising  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  to  make  a  little 
speech  that  I  think  he  had  had  by  heart 
for  several  months.  When  the  enthusi- 
asm over  this  effort  had  subsided,  other 
toasts  were  given  and  received  with  only 
less  rapture,  and  Mr.  Dickey,  whose 
vocal  attainments  in  conjunction  with 
the  banjo  were  well  known  to  us,  was 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  unsheathe  the 
instrument  he  had  brought  along,  entirely 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  reluctant 
modesty,  by  accident. 

Like  all  things,  the  party  ended,  and  we 
travelled  back  to  the  city,  agreeing  vio- 
lently that  Sam  Banks,  of  all  men,  deserved 
the  prospect  before  him  of  finishing  his 
innocent  days  in  quiet  and  comfort. 

The  bank,  of  course,  ground  on  with- 
out perceiving  the  loss  of  this  faithful 
cog.  Deposits  were  received,  payments 
and  investments  were  made,  journals  and 
ledgers  were  filled  with  figures,  and  a 
week  after  his  departure  even  the  tradi- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Banks  had  vanished. 
Perhaps  a  few  clerical  youngsters,  of 
whom  I  ought  to  have  been  one,  remem- 
bered how  he  had  patiently  taught  them 
certain  magical  devices  for  proving  long 
additions  and  multiplications.  I  hope 
we  did  think  of  him  and  feel  glad  of  the 
splendid  time    he   was   having,  with   no 


work  to  do,  except,  perhaps,  a  chore 
now  and  then  for  Sarah. 

Whether  we  thought  of  him  or  not  we 
were  very  much  surprised  one  morning 
to  see  his  famiUar  spectacles  and  silk  hat 
in  the  visitors'  part  of  the  office  a  few 
minutes  after  the  president  had  arrived. 
When  his  turn  came,  he  timidly  entered 
the  Brussels-carpet-and-leather-chair  at- 
mosphere of  the  private  office,  and,  as  1 
could  notice  from  my  desk,  he  did  not 
reappear  for  a  good  half-hour. 

But  while  this  was  certainly  a  queer  in- 
cident, it  did  not  strike  us  with  the  dumb- 
ness which  came  on  the  next  Monday 
morning,  when  Mr.  Banks  turned  up 
punctually  at  five  minutes  of  nine,  bear- 
ing a  little  vaHse.  From  this  he  produced 
the  alpaca  coat  reinforced  with  half- 
sleeves  of  Sarah's  contrivance.  Then  he 
went  over  to  his  old  desk  and  cHmbed  on 
the  stool  in  front  of  it,  giving  very  shy 
nods  to  the  book-keepers  and  clerks  who 
had  come  in.  At  lunch  he  only  told  us 
that  he  wanted  to  come  back,  and  that 
the  president  had  been  so  generous  as  to 
give  him  the  old  position  of  head  clerk. 
We  knew  that  he  had  not  lost  his  savings, 
for  they  were  on  deposit  with  the  North 
American. 

In  fact,  we  never  could  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it ;  and  there  he  is,  posting,  add- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying,  and  mak- 
ing statements,  as  cheery  and  simple  a 
young  bachelor  of  sixty-five  as  you  could 
meet  in  a  day's  journey. 

Was  the  poor  little  man's  soul  so  sub- 
dued to  what  it  had  long  worked  in  as  to 
be  opaque  to  daily  rays  of  the  sun  ?  Had 
the  dreary  rhythm  of  the  great  heartless 
machine  of  which  he  was  a  part  created 
this  monotonous  madness  of  habit,  this 
**one  idea"  of  ledgers?  Does  the  city 
impose  this,  too,  a  heavier  penalty,  upon 
the  innocent,  commonplace  natures  she 
swallows  up ;  not  satisfied  with  making 
a  slave,  does  she  kill  the  love  of  liberty? 
Or  shall  we  remark  comfortably  on  the 
wholesome  effects  of  a  life  of  modesty, 
and  praise  the  Providence  that  has  dulled 
the  sting  of  toil?  The  historian  of  Mr. 
Banks,  even  if  he  were  wise  enough  to 
answer  these  questions,  would  not  dare 
to  do  so,  and  be  finally  reproached  with 
drawing  a  moral. 


RHODE   ISLAND   AT  THE  WORLD'S   FAIR. 

By  John   C.    Wynian. 


HEN  the  project 
for  the  World's 
Columbian  Ex- 
position  was 
first  suggested, 
in  1892,  it  is 
probable  that 
its  most  en- 
thusiastic and 
imaginative 
advocate  had 
but  a  faint  conception  of  the  magnificent 
proportions  that  Exposition  would  assume 
in  its  development.  But  an  interest  in 
the  plan  was  expressed  in  Rhode  Island 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  inception, 
and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  citi- 
zens of  that  state  intended  to  contribute 
their  efforts  to  its  success.  When  Con- 
gress was  called  upon  to  decide  where  the 
Fair  should  be  located,  the  Rhode  Island 
representatives  voted  in  favor  of  Chicago, 
and  their  vote  was  unanimously  approved 
as  the  advantages  of  the  situation  be- 
came apparent  and  the  unparalleled  liber- 
aUty  of  that  city  was  shown  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  funds  for  conducting  and 
completing  the  great  enterprise. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislatme  for  securing  the 
proper  representation  of  the  State  at  the 
Fair  was  only  ^10,000  ;  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently increased  to  ^25,000,  and  later, 
as  the  people  began  to  realize  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  ^25,000  more  was 
added. 

While  these  appropriations  seem  small 
in  comparison  with  the  immense  sums 
devoted  by  larger  states  to  the  work,  they 
proved  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
little  Commonwealth.  An  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  Aug.,  1891,  authorized 
Gov.  Ladd  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, to  consist  of  eight  persons,  — 
a  number  large  enough  to  insure  a   suffi- 
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cient  amount  of  brains  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  interests  of  Rhode  Island  at 
the  Fair.  The  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Commissioners  were  also  made 
members  of  the  State  Board,  which  was 
not  done  in  most  of  the  other  states. 
This  united  board  elected  from  outside 
their  number  an  Executive  Commissioner, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  secure  as  many  ex- 
hibits as  possible  from  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  state. 

Plans  for  a  state  building  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  board ;  and  one  presented 
by  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Wilson  was  se- 
lected. No  attempt  was  made  to  put  up 
a  house  which  should  attract  attention  or 
admiration  on  account  of  its  size  or  mag- 
nificence, but  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
erect  one  which  would  furnish  a  comfort- 
able resting  place  for  citizens  of  the  state 
who  should  visit  the  Fair.  Certain  archi- 
tectural features  were  introduced  into  the 
building  with  the  intention  of  represent- 
ing, or  rather  suggesting,  some  historic 
and  characteristic  structures  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  front  of  the  building  repre- 
sented a  section  of  the  old  Stone  Mill  at 
Newport,  whose  origin  is  involved  in 
such  obscurity  that  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  it  were  erected  by  the 
Norsemen  as  a  round  tower  of  defence, 
or  built  by  the  hands  of  English  colonists 
for  simple  industrial  purposes.  The  two 
sides  of  the  house  were  finished  with 
columns,  which,  although  not  an  exact 
reproduction,  were  shaped  to  suggest 
the  Ionic  columns  which  support  the 
pediments  at  both  ends  of  the  Butler 
Arcade  in  Providence.  This  is  an  old 
and  curious  stone  building  intended  and 
still  used  in  that  city  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  small  mercantile  shops. 

The  architecture  of  the  Arcade,  erected 
in  1828,  is  a  distinct  reminiscence  of  the 
Greek  temple,  as  is  also  Manning  Hall, 
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one  of  the  buildings  of  Brown  University. 
This  style  was  once  the  fashion  in  Rhode 
Island ;  there  are  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  state  old  wooden  village 
houses,  finished  in  front  with  a  narrow 
veranda  and  a  row  of  tall  columns  sup- 
porting a  lintel  or  pediment  at  the  top 
of  the  second  story.  These  houses  are 
generally  painted  white,  to  imitate  the 
marble  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
made ;  so  that  the  state  building  sug- 
gested them  very  fairly  in  both  color  and 
form.  The  round  fagade  was  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  did  not  make 
an  unpleasing  variation  from  the  type  ; 
and  the  blended  architectural  features  of 
the  building  served  to  waken  historic 
memories  in  the  minds  of  those  Rhode- 
Islanders  who  sought  their  state  home  in 
the  White  City. 

A  large  reception-room  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  extended  quite  through 
the  building,  so  that  the  doors  at  both 
ends  could  stand  open  in  hot  summer 
days  and  let  the  breeze  from  the  lake 
blow  fresh  and  cool  upon  the  weary  trav- 
ellers who  thronged  the  room.  Here 
was  a  large  marble  mantelpiece  taken 
from  the  house  in  which  the  conspiracy 


originated  to  destroy  the  "  Gaspee." 
Brown  University  loaned  some  portraits 
of  Rhode  Island  worthies,  which  were 
hung  on  the  walls.  The  first  governor 
of  the  state,  William  Coddington,  looked 
out  from  his  frame  upon  the  last  living 
representative  of  his  dignity  when  the 
governor  of  the  Exposition  year  came 
in  person  to  that  presence  chamber;, 
and  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  portrait  re- 
called his  naval  triumphs  on  Lake  Erie.. 
Here  also  were  the  portraits  of  Esek 
Hopkins,  the  first  commodore  of  the 
American  navy ;  and  of  Col.  Williami 
Barton,  who  captured  Gen.  Prescott. 
The  portrait  of  Gen.  Burnside  was  sent,, 
but  could  not  be  hung  on  account  of  its 
size ;  but  those  of  James  Manning,  first 
president  of  Brown  University,  and  of 
Ex-Gov.  Henry  Lippitt  occupied  promi- 
nent places ;  and  the  likeness  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene  completed  the  group 
of  Revolutionary  heroes. 

On  one  side  of  the  reception-room  was- 
a  parlor  for  ladies,  comfortably  furnished 
with  lounges  and  easy-chairs.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  Executive  Commis- 
sioner's office.  The  building  was  not; 
used  at  all  for    exhibits.     It  was  simply  a:. 
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place  where  the  people  of  the  state  could 
write  and  receive  letters,  read  home 
newspapers,  and  meet  their  friends. 

The  state  itself  made  only  two  exhibits, 
—  one  showing  its  school  system,  the  other 
furnishing  a  very  complete  illustration  of 
its  menhaden  and  shellfishing  industry. 

The  educational  exhibit  was  given  a 
very  accessible  and  conspicuous  place, 
seventy  feet  in  length,  in  the  south  gal- 
lery of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  having  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit  of  the  same  nature  at  one  end, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  training  school  of 
Chicago  at  the  other.  At  the  western 
end  were  exhibits  of  the  work  in  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Reform  School  at 
Sockanosset,  comprising  forgings  in  iron 
and  steel  and  carvings  in  wood,  all  showing 
great  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 
It  was  impossible,  in  looking  at  this 
exhibit,  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  great 
value  of  an  institution  where  unfortunate 
boys  are  not  only  protected  agxinst  temp- 


Industrial  School  at  Newport  were  also 
shown ;  and  bound  volumes  of  work  done 
by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were 
offered  for  inspection,  while  the  walls  of 
the  space  allotted  to  the  exhibition  were 
covered  by  drawings  arranged  in  a  graded 
manner,  and  by  photographs  of  school 
buildings  and  schoolrooms  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state.  In  these  photo- 
graphs the  schoolhouses  in  use  fifty  years 
ago  and  those  of  the  present  time  were 
shown  in  strong  contrast. 

The  school  system  which  now  obtains 
in  Rhode  Island  was  established  in  1845. 
At  that  date  there  were  550  teachers  in 
the  state ;  the  average  length  of  the 
school  year  was  four  months  and  one 
day ;  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
was  14,518;  and  the  current  expenses, 
$53,741.23.  In  1892  there  were  1,432 
teachers  ;  the  average  length  of  the  school 
year  was  nine  months  and  eight  days  ; 
the  average  attendance,  37,101  ;  and  the 
current     expenses,     $827,416.60.      The 
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tation  by  a  wholesome  restraint,  but  are 
taught  trades,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
chance  of  their  finally  becoming  worthy 
and  useful  citizens. 

Specimens  of  wood  carving  from  the 
Friends'  School  in  Providence    and  the 


number  of  schools  in  1845  was  428  ;  in 
1892  it  was  1,117  ;  and  the  amount  paid 
to  teachers  has  grown  from  $48,335.76 
to  $639,483.90.  These  figures  indicate 
a  very  rapid  growth  in  population,  and 
an    increasing    development    of    a   wise 
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liberality  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  who  have  evinced  their 
determination  to  provide  every  child  in 
the  state  with  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  public  school  system  includes  un- 
graded as  well  as  graded  schools,  and  in 
the  latter,  which  is  becoming  the  prevail- 
ing class,  are  kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar,  high  and  normal  schools.  Ex- 
ceptional demands  are  met  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  by  a  boarding  school  for 
the  deaf,  by  a  school  which  is  also  a 
home  for  dependent  children,  and  by  re- 
form schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

While  the  exhibit  was  small  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  made  by  larger 
states,  it  was  thoroughly  representative. 

Brown  University  contributed  models 
in  wood  of  Wilson  Hall  and  the  Ladd 


by  the  state  itself.  But  the  deep  bay  that 
nearly  cuts  the  Providence  Plantations 
into  two  parts,  and  which  surrounds  the 
beautiful  island,  whose  name  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
has  furnished  an  important  industry  to 
many  Rhode  Island  men  and  women, 
one  which  has  strongly  marked  their 
life  and  differentiated  it  from  that  of  the 
workers  who  weave  and  spin  within  the 
"  closely  narrowing  walls "  of  factories. 
The  murmur  of  the  waves,  not  the  hum 
of  revolving  wheels,  is  in  the  ears  of  these 
fishermen ;  their  women  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  and  the  hours  of  their 
day  are  apportioned  for  them  by  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  tides  of  ocean,  not  by  the 
clanging  of  the  factory  bell. 

The   Rhode   Island  exhibit    illustrated 
very  graphically  three  of  its  most  impor- 
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Observatory,  specimens  of  work  in  wood 
and  iron  done  in  its  department  for  man- 
ual training,  a  great  number  of  miner- 
alogical  specimens,  a  large  case  of  birds, 
selected  from  the  University  Museum,  and 
a  printed  chart  showing  its  course  of 
study. 

Outsiders  are  so  accustomed  to  look 
upon  Rhode  Island  as  a  state  given  up  to 
manufactures,  and  to  suppose  that  all  its 
inhabitants  are  either  owners  of  mills  or 
toilers  over  looms  and  spinning  frames, 
that  it  was  probably  a  surprise  to  many 
that  an  extensive  fisheries  exhibit  should 
be  the  second  of  the  two  exhibits  made 


tant  fishery  industries,  namely,  the  men- 
haden fishery,  the  deep-water  trap  fishery, 
and  the  scallop  fishery.  Full-sized  speci- 
mens of  menhaden  were  shown,  preserved 
in  alcohol,  these  being  the  object  of  the 
fishery.  Full-sized  boats,  purse  seine,  and 
other  apparatus  used  for  the  capture  of 
the  menhaden,  were  displayed.  The  ad- 
vance made  in  recent  times  in  some  of 
the  appliances  used  for  the  manipulation 
of  the  seine  was  illustrated  by  placing 
some  of  the  old  forms  beside  the  new 
ones.  Models  were  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  fishing  steamers,  which  could  not 
be  carried  bodily  to  Jackson  Park.     One 
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of  these  models  was  constructed  after  the 
plan  of  the  first  steamer  built  for  the 
menhaden  fishery,  which  was  the  first 
steam  vessel  ever  built  in  the  United 
States  exclusively  for  use  in  commercial 
fishing.  Another  model  represented  one 
of  the  largest,  swiftest  and  best  equipped 
steamers  that  is  now  in  use  ;  and  it  made 
clearly  manifest  the  advance  that  took 
place  in  a  few  years  in  building  this  class 
of  vessels. 

The  methods  by  which  the  fish  are  ac- 
tually caught  and  by  which  they  are  after- 
wards treated  were  fully  illustrated  in  the 
exhibit.  A  model  of  a  purse  seine  was 
placed  in  the  position  it  would  naturally 
occupy  when  first  set  in  the  water,  and 
models  of  boats  were  attached  to  this  in 
their  appropriate  locations,  such  as  they 
would  occupy  when  pursing  up  the  net. 

A  series  of  large  photographs  supple- 
mented this  exposition.  One  photo- 
graph pictured  a  steamer  as  it  left  the 
harbor,  several  others  represented  differ- 
ent stages  of  work  in  setting  and  pursing 


a  seine  around  a  doomed  school  of  men- 
haden, and  another  still  gave  a  view  of 
the  process  of  transferring  the  finny  catch 
from  the  net  to  the  hold  of  a  steamer, 
which  process  is  technically  known  as 
"  bailing  in."  Still  other  photographs 
showed  the  way  the  fish  are  transferred 
by  an  elevator  from  the  steamer,  and 
started  on  their  way  to  the  vats  in  the 
factory  on  the  shore.  Here  even  fish 
must  follow  the  trend  of  destiny  in  Rhode 
Island  and  become  a  factory  product ! 
The  photographer  kindly  continued  his 
aid  to  the  exhibitors,  and  showed  how 
the  fish  are  carried  along  in  a  "  fish  con- 
veyor," and  being,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
quite  dead  by  this  time,  are  dropped  into 
the  boiling  vats ;  and  also  he  let  us  see 
how  the  preparation  for  final  use  is  con- 
tinued, until  at  last  the  oil  is  gathered  in 
the  tanks  and  the  refuse  matter  is  spread 
for  drying  on  the  great  yards  adjoin- 
ing the  factories.  There  were  specimens 
of  the  products  at  the  Fair,  to  supplement 
the  story  told  by  the  boats,  the  nets,  and 
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the  photographs,  namely,  various  kinds 
of  crude  and  refined  oil,  and  samples  of 
crude,  acidulated  and  ground  fish  scrap 
or  fertilizer. 

The  scallop  fishery  was  represented  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  showing  the 
menhaden  industry,  but  lacked  the  picto- 
rial illustration.  Samples  of  young  and 
of    mature    scallops    were    preserved    in 


developed  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
open  air  of  the  state  of  the  Union  most 
devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts. 

Prominent  among  the  objects  displayed 
in  this  exhibit  was  the  boat  "  Rescue," 
which  belongs  to  Ida  Lewis,  that  Rhode 
Island  girl  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  saved  sixteen  persons  who  were  in 
danger  of  drowning  in  Narragansett  Bay. 


A   PORTION   OF  THE  AMERICAN   SCREW  COMPANY'S   EXHIBIT. 


alcohol.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  ex- 
hibit was  a  catboat  of  full  size,  with  her 
sails  set,  as  if  she  were  embarked  on  her 
fishing  trip.  Dredges  of  old  and  new 
types  and  of  different  kinds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  which  they 
were  to  be  used,  offered  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  improvements  made  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  apparatus  designed  to 
facilitate  the  exploration  of  the  deep.  A 
model  of  a  floating  trap  was  shown  in  a 
large  case.  This  net  can  be  used  in 
deep  water,  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  can  be  employed  in  many 
places  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
the  finny  prey  by  means  of  the  nets  used 
before  this  invention. 

Lobster  pots,  eel  pots,  various  imple- 
ments and  paintings  of  the  fish,  were  also 
embraced  in  this  exhibit  of  her  maritime 
industry  which  the  little  state  sent  to  the 
White  City  by  the  inland  ocean.  It  car- 
ried a  whiff  of  the  salt  sea  with  it,  and 
told  of  a  hardy  and  vigorous  manhood 


Her  first  rescue  was  of  two  soldiers,  who 
fell  into  the  water  through  the  ice  outside 
of  Newport.  She  has  received  various 
medals  for  this  and  similar  acts  of  cour- 
age. 

The  whole  fisheries  exhibit  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  H.  H.  Rice  of  East  Green- 
wich, and  Capt.  Daniel  T.  Church  of 
Tiverton.  These  towns  are  the  principal 
seats  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Women  took  a  creditable  part  in  the 
state  exhibition,  and  five  medals  were 
awarded  among  their  various  exhibits  for 
leather  work,  needlework,  the  decoration 
of  china,  and  the  colonial  exhibit  col- 
lected by  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor. 

This  latter  exhibit  contained  many  ar- 
ticles of  great  historic  value.  Here  was 
a  copy  of  Roger  Williams's  book,  "  The 
Bloody  Tenant,"  printed  in  1644;  a 
letter  from  Roger  Williams  written  to 
John  Winthrop  in  1651,  and  the  compass 
by  which  the  great  founder  of  rehgious 
liberty    in    Rhode     Island    directed    his 
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pathless  way  through  her  valleys  and  over 
her  hills.  There  were  several  Washing- 
ton relics,  none  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  the  iron  candlestick  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  David  Avery,  chaplain,  who 
shared  the  General's  camp,  and  of  which 
tradition  says  that  it  held  the  candles 
which  furnished  light  to  Washington  him- 
self when  he  wished  to  write  after  day- 
light was  gone.  Lafayette's  sword  was 
shown,  he  having  given  it  at  Newport,  in 
1780,  to  Gen.  Daniel  Lyman.  Candle- 
sticks and  tray  and  snuffers  once  belong- 
ing to  Nathaniel  Greene,  pitchers  and 
spoons  and  portraits,  letters,  Rocham- 
beau's  gold  watch,  and  other  articles  re- 
called to  mind  the  men  and  women  of 
the  herioc  days  of  the  Revolution.  Sev- 
eral relics  were  shown  of  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  famous  burning  of  the 
British  ship  "  Gaspee  "  in  1 772.  Simeon 
Potter,  whose  silver  porringer  was  shown, 
was  a  hardy  privateer,  who  not  only  as- 
sisted in  that  wild  performance,  but  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Bristol  three  years 
later. 

The  Hon.  John  Brown,  of  Providence, 
left  behind  him  not  only  a  reputation 
for   valor    in    those    days  —  he    was    the 


tained  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  relics  was  one  which  sug 
gested  thoughts  of  an  industrial  evolution 
which  has  perhaps  affected  human  life 
and  happiness  in  Rhode  Island  as  vitally 
as  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was  a 
bit  of  calico  such  as  was  first  imported 
into  the  young  Republic  about  the  year 
1790,  under  the  name  of  India  cotton, 
and  which  then  cost  the  purchaser  one 
dollar  a  yard.  Alas  for  the  pretty  maids 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  in  that  day  wished 
many  changes  in  their  summer  wardrobe  ! 
The  busy  fingers  of  their  daughters  in 
the  first  half  of  the  coming  century  were 
destined  to  weave  for  themselves  the 
thin,  cool '  fabrics  for  which  the  mothers 
had  sighed  in  vain. 

Several  women  held  important  places 
in  the  various  committees  and  working 
boards  connected  with  the  congresses 
and  different  departments  of  the  intellec- 
tual part  of  the  great  Exposition.  The 
poem  composed  for  the  Rhode  Island 
day  exercises  was  written  by  a  woman. 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  and  it  was  found, 
by  examining  the  collection  of  books 
written  by  Rhode  Island  women,  that  the 
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leader  of  the  attack  upon  the  ''  Gaspee  " 
—  but  certain  silver  articles  which  were 
included  in  this  colonial  exhibit,  such  as 
a  loving  cup  made  in  London  in  1728, 
and  used  in  Providence  sixty-one  years 
later  when  Mr.  and    Mrs.  Brown   enter- 


little  Commonwealth  has  had  a  good 
many  authors  among  its  daughters.  A 
Rhode  Island  Woman's  Directory,  com- 
piled by  Miss  Charlotte  F.  Dailey,  gave  a 
list  of  eighty-eight  women,  natives  or 
residents  of  the  state,  under  the  heading 
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of  "  literary  women."  Four  women  sent 
musical  compositions  to  the  Fair  \  three 
showed  inventions  of  their  own  in  the 
Patent  Room,  and  in  the  educational 
department  Miss  Stillman  exhibited  an 
herbarium  made  up  of  the  flora  of  Rhode 
Island. 

In  all  estimates  of  the  part  taken  by 
women  in  producing  the  exhibits  made 
by  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  at  the 
Fair,  it  must  be  remembered  that  very 
little  of  their  work  was  shown  as 
"  women's  work,"  or  was  in  any  way 
publicly  credited  to  them  as  such.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  not 
only  of  the  wage  earners  but  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  Rhode  Island  are  women,  but 
their  energy  is  absorbed  in  channels  in 
which  the  individual  worker  is  lost  to 
sight.  Each  woman,  as  each  man,  in 
the  vast  industrial  body  becomes  only  a 
unit  in  the  mass  of  productive  humanity, 
but  every  unit  is  necessary,  even  every 
feminine  one,  to  the  production  of  those 
manufacturing   exhibits    which  the  firms 


and  extent  of  its  industries,  as  manifested 
at  the  Fair,  became  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  visitors,  and  of  pride  to  its  own  people. 
Probably  no  single  American  exhibit  in 
the  vast  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building  attracted  more  attention  or  ad- 
miration than  that  made  by  the  Gorham 
Silver  Manufacturing  Company.  Great 
expense  was  incurred  in  preparing  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  display.  The  exhibit 
was  located  in  the  very  centre  of  that 
great  building,  the  largest  ever  erected  by 
man.  It  was  on  Columbian  Avenue,  the 
main  avenue  running  the  entire  length 
from  north  to  south.  Adjoining  it  were 
exhibits  of  a  similar  character  from  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France.  The  Gor- 
ham exhibit  was  made  in  a  pavilion 
whose  artistic  arrangement  elicited  warm 
approval.  At  the  entrance  were  three 
panels,  on  two  of  which  were  represented 
the  workshop  and  salesroom  of  a  London 
silversmith  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
in  the  salesroom  is  seen  the  statue  of 
St.  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of  silver- 
smiths. The  floor  of  the 
pavilion  was  laid  with 
marble  mosaic.  The 
space  was  divided  into 
compartments  by  high 
cases  made  of  mahogany 
and  glass.  Here  were 
shown  samples  of  the 
company's  work  in  sil- 
ver, electroplate  and  cut- 
lery,    leather   goods, 


that  control  the  industrial 
forces  of  Rhode  Island  were 
enabled  to  make  at  the  great 
Exposition.  The  cotton 
m.ills  jn  the  state  alone  em- 
ploy among  their  operatives 
22,802  women  over  fifteen 
years  old,  and  1.945  girls 
under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

When  the  size  of  the  state 
was   considered,  the  variety 
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ecclesiastical  work  in  va- 
rious metals,  enamels, 
bronzes.  Here  was  a 
silver  statue  of  Colum- 
bus, worth  ^50,000,  and 
here  the  beautiful  Cen- 
tury Vase  worth  ^25,000. 
One  silver  tea,  dessert 
and  dinner  service  was 
priced  at  ^20,000.  A 
Romanesque  altar  cross 
was  ^2,250  ;  a  single  sil- 
ver tray,  ^2,000.  The 
value  of  the  whole  ex- 
hibit, exclusive  of  the 
pavihon,  was  ^250,000. 
The  consumption  of  sil- 
ver in  manufacturing  by 
this  company  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other 
house  in  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of 
jewelry  is  a  very  impor- 
tant industry  in  Rhode 
Island.  About  fifty  of 
the  firms  engaged  in  it 
made  a  united  exhibit, 
which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  pre- 
senting as  it  did  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of 
pins,  brooches,  bracelets, 
other  ornamental  objects. 

Turning  from  the  cases  of 
silver  and  jewelry  to  look  at  what  Rhode- 
Islanders  do  in  those  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  arts  in  which  they  are 
supposed  especially  to  excel,  the  visitor 
to  the  Exposition  may  well  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  exhibit  made  by  the 
Nicholson  File  Company  of  Providence. 
Here  were  shown  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate tools  that  man  can  make  or  can  use 
in  his  finest  work,  —  files  so  small  that  it 
takes  nearly  a  hundred  dozen  of  them  to 
weigh  a  pound ;  files  that  have  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  teeth  to  the  inch,  and 
diamond  points  on  their  surface  made  by 
cuts  across  the  teeth  numbering  137,000 
to  the  square  inch.  Other  files  in  the 
exhibiting  cases  weigh  ten  pounds  each, 
and  some  have  only  eight  teeth  to  the 
inch.  These  represent  the  two  extremes 
in  the  needs  to  meet  which  files  are  man- 
ufactured ;  and  between  these  are  shown 


chains    and 


littering 


B.    B.   h    R.    KNIGHT'S    EXHIBIT. 

three  thousand  varieties  of  the  tool,  which 
differ  somewhat  from  each  other.  It  is 
bewildering  to  try  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  industrial  purposes 
which  require  that  so  many  kinds  of  files 
should  be  made,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
be  any  other  tool  which  needs  to  be  made 
with  such  infinite  var.ety  of  adaptation. 
The  card  which  the  attendant  furnished 
the  visitor  at  the  Nicholson  exhibit  not 
only  stated  that  all  the  three  thousand 
kinds  of  files  shown  there  in  the  cases 
were  made  to  fill  actual  orders  and  meet 
actual  mechanical  necessities,  but  also 
that  the  company  was  in  daily  receipt  of 
orders  for  files  differing  from  any  placed 
in  the  cases,  and  desired  for  some  special 
use. 

The  Nicholson  File  Company  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  It  makes  about  three  thousand 
files  daily,  which  are  sold  all  over  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  It  began  its 
manufacturing  only  ten  years  ago.     Before 
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that  time  all  files  were  imported.  Now 
very  few  files  of  foreign  make  are  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

Rhode  Island's  largest  incorporated 
manufacturing  concern,  the  American 
Screw  Company  of   Providence,  was  rep- 


MANVILLE   COMTANYS    EXHIBIT. 

resentea  by  three  separate  exhibits,  one 
in  Machinery  Hall,  the  second  in  Manu- 
factures Building,  and  the  third  in  the 
Government  Building.  The  exhibit  in 
Machinery  Hall  illustrated  the  new  cold- 
forging  process  employed  i  i  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  screws,  drive  screws,  tire 
bolts,  stove  bolts,  etc.  Two  machines 
were  shown  in  operation,  —  the  three-blow 
header  and  the  threader,  —  these  being 
the  only  machines  needed  in  this  process. 
The  wire  used  by  the  company  is  drawn, 
with  unusual  accuracy,  to  the  thousandth 
of  an  inch  even  for  large-sized  screws. 
The  three-blow  header  tapers  the  shank, 
forms  the  head,  forges  the  slot  in  the 
head,  points  the  blank,  and  cuts  it  off. 
The  blanks  are  then  taken  to  the  threader. 
Here  they  are  poured  into  a  hopper,  in 
which  an  ingenious  arrangement  gradually 
places  them  in  a  row,  heads  up,  in  an  in- 
clined runway  leading  between  two  dies, 
which  shape  the  threads. 

The  forged    screw    is   not   cut    at    any 


stage,  and  is  much  stronger  than  the 
ordinary  cut  screw.  Four  large  screws 
were  exhibited  in  a  case,  showing  the 
form  of  the  product  at  different  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  screw  industry 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  cold-forged 
screw  easily  carrying  off  the 
honors  by  reason  of  its  fine 
and  symmetrical  appearance. 
The  exhibit  in  the  Govern- 
ment Building  was  shown  in 
cases  in  the  Patent  Office 
section.  It  consisted  of 
nineteen  models  of  screw 
machinery,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  newest  designs,  loaned 
to  the  government  by  the 
American  Screw  Company. 
The  first  inventor  of  promi- 
nence in  the  production  of 
automatic  screw  machinery 
was  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Har- 
vey, who  devised  a  machine 
for  shaving  the  heads  of 
screw  blanks.  Gen.  Harvey 
was  followed  by  Cullen 
Whipple,  Thomas  J.  Sloan, 
Charles  B.  Rogers  and 
others,  and  examples  of  their 
inventions  were  found  in  the 
exhibit. 
The  exhibit  in  the  Manufactures  Build- 
ing was  contained  in  two  large  cases,  one 
of  which  contained  a  specimen  of  every 
kind  of  screw  made  by  the  company's 
cutting  process,  and  the  other  contained 
specimens  of  the  cold-forged  product. 
The  screws  were  fastened  on  a  back- 
ground of  black  velvet,  in  pleasing  de- 
signs, showing  exquisite  taste  and  re- 
markable ingenuity  in  those  who  had  this 
part  of  the  work  in  charge.  Samples  of 
fluted  tire  bolts  were  distributed  by  the 
company,  including  cold-forged  screws 
distorted  to  show  the  quality  of  the  metal. 
Facilities  were  further  provided  to  show 
by  practical  demonstration  how  the  drive 
screws  and  fluted  tire  bolts  operate  in 
wood. 

This  company  carries  in  stock  nearly 
eight  thousand  sizes  and  varieties  of 
wood,  machine,  dowel,  coach,  side  knob, 
lock,  cap  and  other  screws,  tire,  stove, 
sink  and  sleigh  shoe  bolts,  rivets,  wire 
nails,  nuts,  washers,  etc.     It  has  been  in 
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uninterrupted  business  since  its  incorpo- 
ration in  1838.  In  addition  to  its  Provi- 
dence plant  it  has  factories  in  Leeds, 
England,  and  Plamilton,  Canad-^. 

Beaman  &  Smith,  of  Providence,  made 
.an  exhibit  of  milling,  boring  and  drilling 
machines,  of  new  designs,  in  weight 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds.  They 
received  three  awards. 

Few  visitors  in  Machinery  Hall  could 
fail  to  receive  some  marked  impressions 
when  passing  the  exhibit  of  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Provi- 
dence, makers  of  machines  for  working 
iron  and  steel,  and  of  small  tools  for 
machinists'  use,  and  the  exhibit  of  their 
.associates.  Darling,  Brown  &  Sharpe, 
manufacturers  of  tools  for  accurate  meas- 
urement. Neatness  and  order  were  writ- 
ten all  over  these  exhibits,  as  they  are  over 
the  shops  of  these  companies.  The  effi- 
ciency of  some  of  the  small  tools  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  record  of  some  of  the 
gear  cutters,  which  have  cut  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  solid  cast-iron  in 
finishing  motor  gears  for  use  on  electric 
cars.  All  the  principal  articles  and  tools 
exhibited  were  designed 
by  the  managers  of  the 
company,  or  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  works.  A 
■conspicuous  example  of 
this  originality  was  the 
very  milling  machine 
which  was  patented  in 
1865  by  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Brown  ;  "a  machine 
which,"  says  the  Ameri- 
can Machinist,  "has 
done  more  for  the  intro- 
duction and  demand  for 
American  machinery  in 
Europe  than  any  other 
machine." 

<^To  know  whether  their 
work  is  really  accurate 
or  not,  exact  measuring 
machines  are  required, 
and  so  the  company  in- 
vented and  developed  the  measuring  ma- 
chines by  which  variations  in  size  may 
be  ascertained,  although  they  are  as 
shght  as  one  one  hundred  thousandth  of 
an  inch.  The  lines  on  the  scales  of  these 
-measuring  instruments  can  barely  be  dis- 


tinguished by  the  eye  unaided ;  to  see 
them  distinctly  a  microscope  is  used. 

The  foundry  is  a  most  cheerful  place, 
comfortably  heated,  with  wash-rooms  and 
small  bath-rooms  for  the  men.  The 
methods  are  "  the  American  methods." 
Labor  is  made  as  efficient  as  possible, 
and  many  of  the  men  are  extre'iely  skil- 
ful. About  a  thousand  men  are  ordi- 
narily employed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works, 
which  produces  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  locomotives  annually  and  employs 
one  thousand  men,  was  represented  at 
the  Fair  by  three  locomotives.  One  of 
these  was  a  ten-wheeled  compound  loco- 
motive designed  for  heavy  and  fast  pas- 
senger service,  which  had  a  tank  capacity 
of  four  thousand  gallons.  The  tender 
and  engine  together  weigh  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
A  second  one  with  eight  wheels  had  the 
same  tank  capacity,  driving  wheels 
seventy-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
weight  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  third  was  a  compound  consolidation 
locomotive  for  heavy  freight  service. 


Wj**, 
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HOUSKHOLD  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY'S  EXHIBIT. 


The  Perkins  Horseshoe  Company  is 
essentially  a  Rhode  Island  institution, 
dating  its  origin  back  to  1857,  at  which 
time  its  present  general  manager,  Charles 
H.  Perkins,  invented  his  first  crude  ma- 
chine, working  it  himself  and  carrying  his 
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product  to  the  shops,  and  fitting  the  shoes 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  horses'  feet. 
The  popular  prejudice  against  anything 
which  was  to  supersede  hand  labor  was 
severely  felt  in  this  enterprise  ;  but  great 
inventive  genius  was  brought  into  service, 
signal  improvements  were  made,  and 
from  its  humble  beginning  this  company's 


IN  THE   RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  BUILDING. 

manufacture  has  now  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Rhode  Island  indus- 
tries. The  company's  exhibit  received 
the  highest  official  commendation  be- 
stowed in  this  class. 

The  manufactory  covers  about  ten  acres 
of  land.  It  contains  the  finest  horseshoe 
pla.it  in  the  world,  and  has  a  productive 
capacity  of  sixty-five  tons  of  finished  horse 
and  mule  shoes  per  day.  These  are  made 
in  two  hundred  different  patterns  and 
sizes,  weighing  from  six  ounces  to  four 
pounds. 

The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Company's 
exhibit  was  the  most  important  and  most 
attractive  rubber  display  in  the  Leather 
Building.     It  occupied  a  large  pavilion. 


in  which  a  variety  of  tropical  plants  were 
placed,  one  of  them  a  rubber-tree  nearly 
ten  feet  high.  Native  weapons  and  house 
ornaments  from  the  Para  district  of 
Northern  Brazil  were  hung  about  the 
walls  and  columns  of  the  pavilion.  Im- 
plements used  by  the  rubber  sap  gath- 
erer were  shown,  and  the  processes  by 
which  the  sap  is  converted  into  the 
perfect  shoe  were  so  fully  illustrated 
that  the  whole  exhibit  constituted  a 
series  of  object  lessons  in  the  rubber 
manufacture. 

One  could  hardly  realize  without  see- 
ing them  how  many  kinds  of  shoes  are 
made  by  this  company  from  rubber. 
They  showed  specimens  of  all,  from  the 
tiny  toy  boots  given  away  as  souvenirs,  to 
body  boots  designed  for  men,  the  rubber 
of  which  extends  to  the  armpits.  The 
company  makes  daily  about  nine  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  and  thirty  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes. 

The  Narragansett  Machine  Company 
had  a  noteworthy  exhibit  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Anthropological  Building 
which  was  devoted  to  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, where  games  and  gymnastic  appara- 
tus were  included  in  the  objects  shown. 
The  gymnastic  apparatus  furnished  by 
this  company  was  the  only  exhibit  of  that 
character  which  merited  special  atten- 
tion. It  included  a  great  number  of 
pulley  weights,  a  new  combination  back- 
board rowing  seat,  a  cabinet  chest  weight, 
and  specimens  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines used  in  gymnasiums. 

The  National  and  Providence  Worsted 
Mills  were  started  as  a  private  business 
by  Charles  Fletcher  in  1875,  with  a 
yearly  output  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  present  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1883,  and  in  1893  its  annual 
output  had  increased  to  three  and  a  quar- 
ter millions,  and  it  has  a  working  capital 
of  three  millions.  These  mills  have  an 
annual  production  of  one  and  one  quar- 
ter million  pounds  of  worsted  yarns,  and 
of  worsted  suitings,  cloakings  and  over- 
coatings to  the  value  of  two  million  dol- 
lars. The  superior  quality  and  the  excel- 
lence in  design  and  finish  of  the  goods 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  are  attested  by  the 
medal  awarded  for  the  worsted  yarns  and 
worsted  suitings. 
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No  one  who  saw  the  wonderful  ma- 
chinery employed  by  the  American  Card 
Clothing  Company  can  ever  forget  the 
impression.  Observing  the  precision  of 
movement  in  the  card  clothing  machine, 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  feel  that  every 
motion  is  prompted  and  directed  by  a 
conscious  intelligence  residing  in  the 
framework.  A  crowd  of  people  was  con- 
stantly watching  these  machines. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Rhode  Island  is 
almost  incredible.  The  character  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  precludes  the  possibiHty 
of  large  streams,  and  yet  this  little  state, 
with  its  tiny  elevations  and  depressions, 
is  the  second  in  the  Union  in  its  spin- 
ning and  weaving  capacity.  The  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  cloth  in  England 
buy  their  yarn  and  merely  weave  the 
fabric ;  those  who  produce  the  yarn  are 
called  cotton  spinners,  and  are  seldom 
engaged  in  the  final  processes  of  manu- 
facture. In  the  American  system  all  the 
processes  are  generally  united  in  each 
estabhshment. 

Prominent  among  the  exhibits  of 
cotton  textiles  was  that  made  by  Messrs. 
B.  B.  &  R.  Knight.  This  great  firm 
operates  and  controls  twenty-one  mills, 
which  together  contain  over  four  hundred 
thousand  spindles,  with  all  the  necessary 
preparatory  and  finishing  machinery,  and 
nearly  eleven  thousand  looms  varying 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  two  inches 
in  width.  Twenty-two  tons  of  goods  can 
be  treated  daily  in  their  bleachery,  which 
is  situated  in  Pontiac,  and  this  amount 
represents  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
production  of  their  mills.  About  fifty- 
three  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are 
annually  required  for  consumption  in 
their  factories.  Their  products  include 
sheetings,  shirtings,  print  cloths,  twilled 
goods  and  cambrics.  Connected  with 
their  mills  are  seventeen  hundred  tene- 
ment houses,  which  are  occupied  by  their 
employees.  The  number  of  employees 
is  between  seven  and  eight  thousand ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  population  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  people  are 
directly  interested  in  the  operation  of  the 
mills  belonging  to  the  firm. 

The  Ponemah  Mills,  though  situated 
in   Connecticut,   are    largely    owned    by 


Rhode-Islanders,  who  i)laced  their  exhib- 
its among  those  of  their  own  state.  They 
have  an  annual  ])roduct  of  twenty-one 
millions  of  yards  of  cotton  fabrics,  woven 
on  twenty-seven  hundred  looms.  They 
sent  to  the  Fair  specimens  of  their  ordi- 
nary manufacture,  which  is  of  a  very  fine 
class  of  goods,  such  as  Victoria  lawns, 
printed  Indian  dimity,  and  India  linens. 
The  company  accommodates  its  opera- 
tives on  the  village  system,  supplies  their 
tenements  with  pure  water,  and  looks 
after  their  welfare. 

The  Manville  Company  made  an  ex- 
hibit of  cotton  fabrics  surprising  in  its 
variety  and  quality.  This  company  oper- 
ates eighty-thousand  spindles  and  twenty- 
four  hundred  looms.  It  makes  brocaded 
ginghams  of  a  beautiful  class.  It  makes 
also  three  hundred  varieties  of  white 
cotton  goods,  and  piece-dyed,  yarn-dyed 
and  printed  fabrics.  It  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  twelve  hundred  persons. 

A  remarkable  exhibit  of  cotton  textiles 
was  made  by  the  Goddard  Brothers. 
The  mills  belonging  to  this  family  of  man- 
ufacturers are  located  in  Lonsdale,  Ash- 
ton  and  Berkeley,  villages  which  are 
strung  along  the  valley  of  that  busiest  of 
little  streams,  the  Blackstone  River,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  to  twelve  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  Providence.  These  villages  are 
very  clean ;  the  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  brick,  and  in  their  structure  and  pres- 
ent condition  show  evidence  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  firm  to  provide  comfortable 
and  pleasant  tenements  for  the  operatives 
in  their  mills. 

The  Goddard  Brothers  represent  the 
Lonsdale  Company  and  its  offshoot,  the 
Berkeley  Company. 

The  Lonsdale  Company  began  its 
manufacturing  career  in  1832,  in  a  three- 
story  mill  containing  4,700  spindles. 
Eighteen  years  later  it  operated  four  mills 
with  24,120  spindles  and  582  looms. 
In  1862  it  began  to  make  the  Lonsdale 
cambrics  from  comparatively  fine  yarns, 
and  it  imitated  a  French  fabric.  For 
this  purpose  it  ventured  on  the  use  of 
twenty  looms,  and  now  employs  four- 
teen hundred.  In  1870  the  prosperity 
of  the  company  and  the  demand  for  its 
goods  were  such  that,  having  already 
transcended  the  limits  of  the  old  Lonsdale 
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village,  it  was  operating  six  mills  in  va- 
rious sites,  and  using  114,380  spindles 
and  2,267  looms.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  increased  demand  for  fine  cotton 
fabrics,  and  the  ambition  to  supply  con- 
sumers with  such  lawns,  nainsooks  and 
superfine  cambrics  as  had  hitherto  been 
obtaine<l  by  importation,  led  the  members 
of  the  Lonsdale  Company  to  form  the 
Berkeley  Company,  which,  beginning 
with  the  operation  of  29,792  spindles 
and  450  looms,  has  now,  in  1894,  a  little 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  the 
latter  machine,  and  little  less  than  doubled 
its  use  of  spindles ;  while  in  this  same 
year  its  parent  company  operates  over  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  spindles, 
and  nearly  four  thousand  looms. 

There  were  other  cotton  and  woollen 
exhibits  from  the  state.  Woollen  from 
the  Harris  Woollen  Mills  of  Woonsocket, 
the  Peacedale  Mills  of  Peacedale,  and  the 
Wanskuck  Mills ;  cotton  from  the  Slater 
Cotton  Company,  the  Slater  Company  and 
the  Valley  Falls  Company.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  two  industries  may 
be  suggested  by  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  them  :  — 


Capital  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing, 

Production  annually. 

Raw  material  used. 

Employees, 

Wages, 

Spindles, 

Looms, 

Capital  employed  in  woollen 
manufacturing. 

Production  annually. 

Raw  material  used. 

Employees, 

Wages, 

Spindles, 

Looms, 

There  are  about    fifteen 


^38,798,161 

^■^7.310.499 

^12,607,201 

24,832 

^8,131,142 

1,924,486 

43,106 

$26,233,611 
$36,073,285 
$20,929,205 

19,471 

^7,117,123 

356,151 
61,608 
million  cotton 
spindles  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  little  state  has  about  one 
seventh  of  them.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
our  cotton  crop,  about  three  million  bales 
are  consumed  in  this  country ;  and  Rhode 
Island  uses  about  one  tenth  of  this. 
While  she  has  received  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Little  Rhody,"  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
measured  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  manufactures,  she  richly  deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  the  largest  states  in  the 
Union. 


AFTER   SORROW. 

By  Virna  Woods. 

I    WOKE  one  morning  after  troubled  dreams. 
And  saw  the  sunlight  shining  in  my  room ; 
The  fragrance  of  the  rose-vines  all  abloom 
Swept  through  the  open  window ;  joyous  streams 
Murmured  without,  and  lilting  sound  of  birds 
Came  from  the  eucalyptus  ;   far  away. 
Like  bells  that  chime  the  happy  break  of  day, 
I  heard  the  muffled  music  of  the  herds. 


It  was  the  same  old  world,  as  warm  and  bright 
As  yesterday ;  a  moment  I  lay  still. 
Feeling  my  heart  beat  and  my  pulses  thrill 

At  each  old  sound  and  sweet  familiar  sight. 

Then  I  arose  and  saw  the  tender  skies 

(Walking  the  woodlands  with  a  musing  pace). 
And  found  the  winds  of  summer  on  my  face, 

And  light  of  morning  in  my  lifted  eyes. 


I 


I 


BERMUDA. 

By  C harks  Knowks  Bolton. 

OCEAN  of  the  emerald's  hue', 
Girding  fast  the  isles  of  green 
Haloed  by  a  sky  serene 
Bending  to  a  rim  of  blue  ; 

Islands  white  with  walls  and  towers 
Gleaming  far  on  hill  and  vale, 
Land  of  lanes  by  steep  and  Gale, 
Cut  in  rock  and  grown  to  bowers ; 

Oldest  jewel  of  the  crown, 
Where  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Bid  the  happy  heart  repose 
'Neath  the  fortress  looking  down; 


^^4m 


^/^ngland's  flag  above  the  Xwx-., 
f  England's  ships  across  the  bay. 
But  a  song  of  peace  to  day 
loating  on  the  tropic  breeze. 


GOVERNMENT    BY    COMMISSIONS.     I 


By  Ravmond  L.  Brid^man. 


FOR  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  years, 
which  goes  back  to  Gen.  Butler's 
greenback  candidacy  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Massachusetts,  there  has 
been  constant  discussion  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  more  or  less  discussion  else- 
where, of  the  expediency  of  state  com- 
missions. "  Government  by  boards  and 
commissions "  was  sharply  criticised  by 
him  and  has  been  attacked  frequently 
since  his  time.  Reform  has  been  repeat- 
edly urged.  As  late  as  1891  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  appointed  a  special 
recess  committee  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  expediency  of  "changing, 
consolidating  or  abolishing  the  various 
state  commissions " ;  and  the  criticism 
with  which  that  generally  adverse  report 
was  received  in  some  quarters  shows  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  present 
prominence  of  boards  and  commissions 
in  government. 

But  every  state  in  the  Union  has  com- 
missions, or  officers  to  do  practically  a 
commissioner's  work,  and  some  states 
have  many  of  them.  In  the  national  gov- 
ernment the  same  is  true,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  in  the  absence  of  any 
popular  defence  of  commissions,  still 
seems  to  be  toward  the  addition  of  new 
ones,  rather  than  toward  a  reduction  of 
their  number,  even  though  there  be  a 
clamor  against  this  class  of  public  offi- 
cials. But  that  this  clamor  against  com- 
missions is  ill-founded  and  unwise  seems 
easy  to  establish  after  a  dispassionate 
observance  of  the  facts  upon  which  they 
have  their  being. 

The  outcry  against  "  government  by 
commissions  "  goes  with  the  demand  for 
a  strong  executive.  Some  earnest  and 
persuasive  writers  are  in  recent  years 
urging  with  much  force  and  persistence 
that  the  practice  of  government  by  com- 
missions must  cease,  that  the  executive 
council  be  abolished,  and  that  the  powers 
of  the  governor  be  greatly  enlarged.  It 
is  made    a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
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governor  has  little  power,  and  many  are 
the  longings  for  more  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive.  Gov. 
William  E.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
his  first  inaugural,  said  that  the  governor 
"  has  but  little  power  and  few  duties, 
except  social  and  perfunctory."  Gov. 
Butler,  early  in  his  administration,  had 
a  bill  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
greatly  increasing  his  powers,  but  it  was 
never  passed.  The  Massachusetts  De- 
mocracy has  repeatedly  demanded  a  strong 
executive,  and  it  is  supported  in  its 
position  by  some  who  are  not  allied  with 
that  party. 

Now  the  first  fact  to  be  noticed  about 
this  doctrine  is  that  it  is  essentially  un- 
democratic ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  the  party  which  asserts  that 
it  is  closest  to  the  people  can  have  been 
so  shortsighted  as  to  have  put  this  doc- 
trine into  its  platform.  The  fact  is 
doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  tempo- 
rary occupancy  of  the  governor's  chair 
by  a  popular  Democrat,  and  the  fact  that 
what  would  strengthen  him  would  appar- 
ently help  the  party  in  its  play  for  a 
popular  majority.  But  it  is  clear,  upon  a 
little  reflection,  that  the  most  undemo- 
cratic thing  a  party  can  do,  in  the 
political  development  of  the  age,  is  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  executive  as 
against  the  powers  of  the  Legislature, 
which  is  the  representative  of  the  people, 
whose  combined  intelligence  and  will 
are  the  governing  force  in  the  body 
politic. 

It  should  not  be  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive, taking  Massachusetts  as  an  example, 
that  the  Constitution  sets  forth  in  a  cer- 
tain way  the  relation  of  the  executive  to 
the  Legislature.  The  agreement  in  the 
cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower"  puts  civil  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  a  compact,  —  a 
doctrine  which  we  now  know  to  be  es- 
sentially an  error.  Another  hoary  but 
highly  respectable  error  is  that  govern- 
ment   rests    upon    the    consent    of    the 
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governed.  So  it  is  reasonable  to  be 
cautious,  and  not  to  receive  the  doctrines 
of  the  Constitution  as  necessarily  correct. 
The  people  in  those  times  were  too  much 
in  the  shadow  of  the  strong  executive 
governments  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  administration  by  democracy  was  not 
sufficiently  well  established  to  permit  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  which  is  unques- 
tionable at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  the  highest  human  government 
is  by  the  people  themselves  for  the  body 
politic  as  a  living  and  growing  organism. 

To  take  Massachusetts  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  broad  truth  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  executive  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
it  is  clear  that  the  founders  of  its 
Constitution  were  in  the  right  line  of 
political  growth.  The  Constitution  shows 
that  the  executive  department  is  inferior 
to  the  legislative,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  founders.  The  Constitution  keeps 
distinct  forever  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  legislative  departments,  "  to  the 
end  that  this  may  be  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men  "  ;  but  the  very  ex- 
pression proves  that  the  department 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  laws  is  supreme 
over  the  departments  for  their  interpre- 
tation and  enforcement.  In  a  democ- 
racy, government  is  the  will  of  the 
political  organism  asserting  itself  for  its 
own  good,  and  such  government  must  be 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Hence  the  legislative  department  in  a 
democracy  is  the  strongest,  and  it  will 
ever  increase .  in  power  and  prestige  at 
the  expense  of  the  executive  and  of  the 
judiciary.  The  growth  of  government 
in  modern  times  has  been  by  way  of  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  people  at  the 
expense  of  their  nominal  rulers ;  and 
this  is  a  right  line  of  growth.  In  bar- 
baric ages  and,  later,  in  semi-civilized 
times,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  executive 
should  be  the  strong  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  Russia  and  in  all  despotic 
countries  the  executive  has  absorbed  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  functions, 
when  it  comes  to  the  last  resort,  for  the 
will  of  the  executive  is  supreme. 

The  governor  in  an  American  state  is 
only  an  official  to  carry  out  the  popular 
will.     Being  one  and  being  human,  it  is 


not  his  responsibility  to  provide  alone 
for  the  well-being  of  the  state.  He  is 
not  the  special  benefactor  of  his  people, 
to  whom  they  are  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  favoring  laws,  but  they,  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  will,  are  the  source  of  the 
laws  which  he  is  to  execute.  The  execu- 
tive is  their  servant.  He  is  the  man 
whom  they  have  commissioned  for  a 
fixed  period  to  carry  out  their  will.  He 
is  the  commissioner  in  chief,  to  whom 
has  been  committed  the  enforcement  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  that  will  is 
based  upon  their  collective  intelligence, 
and  he  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  inferior  officers  who 
are  accountable  to  him  do  their  duty 
also  in  carrying  out  the  popular  will. 
This  is  the  extent  of  his  function.  Wide 
as  it  seems  to  be  in  a  sense,  yet,  com- 
pared with  the  source  of  his  authority,  it 
is  a  narrow  and  limited  sphere.  By  the 
traditions  which  attach  to  the  governor- 
ship from  former  times,  by  the  popular 
ideas  regarding  chief  executive  magis- 
trates, kings,  emperors,  czars,  and  des- 
pots of  whatever  name,  by  the  prestige  of 
being  the  personal  representative  of  the 
will  of  the  people  in  action,  the  governor 
seems  superficially  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  government.  But  he 
is  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  will  of  the  people  be 
enforced,  and  as  representative  of  that 
will  the  governor  is  for  the  time  a  most 
important  man,  but  he  is  important  only 
as  an  employee  is  important  to  do  the 
will  of  his  employer.  The  employer's 
will  must  be  executed,  and  the  employer 
is  the  most  important  person  in  the  case. 
If  the  employee  be  unfaithful  or  incom- 
petent, another  must  be  obtained. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
which  confers  upon  the  governor  all  the 
power  he  has,  is  singularly  deficient  in 
any  definition  of  those  powers.  It  says, 
"  there  shall  be  a  supreme  executive  ma- 
gistrate," and  that  the  governor,  with  the 
council,  shall  ''  from  time  to  time  hold 
and  keep  a  council  for  the  ordering  and 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  land."  The  large  proportion  of  his 
powers  is  comprehended  in  the  words 
"  executive  magistrate  "  and  in  the  other 
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words  quoted  above  from  the  Constitution. 
The  Pubhc  Statutes  add  nothing  of  mo- 
ment to  this  definition  of  the  governor's 
duties.  As  they  are  partly  defined  in 
the  Constitution  and  partly  determined 
by  traditional  practice,  he  can  call  meet- 
ings of  the  council,  call  special  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  and  prorogue  the  Legis- 
lature. No  act  of  the  Legislature  is  a  law 
until  it  is  signed  by  the  governor,  or  un- 
less he  has  had  it  before  him  for  five  days 
after  enactment  and  before  prorogation. 
He  can  veto  any  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  can  thus  defeat  any  measure,  unless 
two  thirds  of  each  branch,  who  are  present 
and  voting,  pass  it  over  the  veto.  He  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.'  He  alone  has  the  power  of  par- 
doning offences.  He  cannot  pardon  un- 
less the  pardon  committee  of  the  council 
recommends  it ;  but  after  the  committee 
has  recommended  it,  he  can  pardon  or 
not,  at  his  discretion.  Every  official  who 
holds  a  commission  from  the  state  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council.  These  offi- 
cials include  all  judges  of  the  supreme, 
superior,  district,  municipal,  and  police 
courts,  notaries  public,  trial  justices,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  commissioners  to  qual- 
ify civil  officers,  trustees  of  all  state  insti- 
tutions, members  of  all  state  commissions 
and  commissioners  in  other  states  to  take 
depositions  to  be  used  in  Massachusetts. 
Not  a  dollar  can  be  paid  from  the  state 
treasury  unless  upon  a  warrant  approved 
by  the  governor  ;  and  this  gives  the  gov- 
ernor power  to  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  of 
any  state  employee.  Requisitions  from 
governors  of  other  states  for  criminals 
arrested  in  this  state  must  have  the 
approval  in  writing  of  the  governor.  He 
must  make  all  such  requisitions  upon 
the  governors  .of  other  states.  Proclama- 
tions for  the  observance  of  certain  days, 
such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Arbor  days, 
are  issued  by  the  governor  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  council.  The 
governor  transmits  to  the  Legislature  mat- 
ters which  require  legislation  which  are 
received  from  state  officials  or  from  other 
sources,  and  also  sends  special  messages 
to  the  Legislature  upon  matters  for  legis- 
lative action.  The  governor  and  council 
are  expected  to  visit  all  state  institutions 


to  see  how  they  are  managed,  as  all  their 
expenses  must  be  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  officers  of  state  institutions 
frequently  come  to  the  governor  for  ad- 
vice upon  questions  of  management.  But 
the  governor  is  required  by  law  to  visit 
the  state  prison  only.  x\ction  by  the 
state  treasurer  with  the  money  or  securi- 
ties of  the  state  must  be  approved  by  the 
governor  and  council.  The  payment  of 
money  upon  any  appropriation  can  be 
prevented  by  the  governor's  refusal  to 
sign  the  warrant.  The  governor  has  the 
entire  charge  of  the  district  police  force, 
without  the  consent  of  the  council.  He 
appoints  its  members  without  confirma- 
tion by  the  council,  and  can  order  them 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  state  he  pleases  in 
case  of  disturbance.  Judicial  officers 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature  ;  but  all  commissioners 
can  be  removed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  though  the  insur- 
ance commissioner,  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  prisons,  the  warden  of  the  state 
prison  and  the  clerk  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission can  be  removed  by  the  governor 
without  the  consent  of  the  council.  In 
certain  cases,  in  the  failure  of  militia  or- 
ganizations to  elect  their  officers,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council, 
must  appoint  them.  All  orders  of  the  ad- 
jutant general  are  issued  by  command  of 
the  governor  as  commander-in-chief. 

It  is  said  on  the  good  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  executive 
department  who  has  seen  many  govern- 
ors come  and  go,  that  half  of  the  time 
of  the  governor,  taking  the  succes- 
sive administrations  as  they  run,  is 
occupied  with  hearing  applications  for 
office  and  in  reading  and  answering  let- 
ters relating  to  office.  That  is  pertinent 
in  determining  how  the  time  of  the 
supreme  executive  magistrate  is  chiefly 
occupied.  In  considering  the  demand 
for  a  strong  executive  as  against "  govern- 
ment by  commissions,"  the  above  are  the 
powers  of  the  governor  which  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

But  when  we  consider  the  section  of 
the  Constitution  which  creates  the  Legis- 
lature, then  we  see  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  real  source  of  power  and  the 
servant   of   the    people.     It  says:   "Full 
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power  and  authority  are  hereby  given 
and  granted  to  the  said  General  Court, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make,  ordain  and 
estabhsh  all  manner  of  wholesome  and 
reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, either  with  penalties  or  without, 
so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or 
contrary  to  this  Constitution,  as  they  shall 
judge  to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  for  the  govern- 
ment and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  the 
subjects  of  the  same  and  for  the  necessary 
support  and  defence  of  the  government 
thereof.  " 

A  study  of  the  duties  of  the  governor 
will  show  how  completely  they  are  of  a 
secondary  and  inferior  nature.  Nothing 
need  originate  with  him.  He  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  good  of  the  body 
politic  beyond  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  except  what  rests  with  equal  weight 
upon  every  other  public-spirited  citizen. 
It  is  for  him  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  as  far  as  they  come 
within  his  sphere ;  but  it  is  as  impossible 
for  him  to  originate  the  laws  as  it  is  for 
him  to  unite  in  his  person  the  intelligence 
of  the  entire  people.  It  is  the  custom 
for  the  governor  to  make  recommenda- 
tions in  his  inaugural  address  that  certain 
measures  be  enacted ;  but  the  habitual, 
though  not  necessarily  disrespectful  dis- 
regard which  the  Legislature  pays  to  them 
illustrates  how  perfunctory  those  recom- 
mendations are  and  how  little  they  weigh 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

A  further  pertinent  truth  is  that  the 
governor  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  in  the 
broad  and  vital  sense.  Ample  machinery 
is  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  without  any  action  by  the  governor 
at  all.  In  civil  and  criminal  actions  the 
persons  aggrieved,  or  the  officers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, proceed  according  to  pre- 
scribed course  to  bring  action  against  the 
offender  against  the  property,  reputation, 
liberty  or  life  of  another ;  and  the  entire 
procedure,  from  the  initiatory  step  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  is 
carried  out  without  any  action,  or  formal 
concurrence  even,  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  executive  magistrate.  Execu- 
tive officers,  each  in  his  proper  sphere, 


carry  out  the  civil  and  the  criminal  codes. 
Even  in  cases  of  capital  crimes,  no  action 
is  necessary  by  the  governor  to  the  com- 
plete execution  of  the  sentence  of  justice. 
The  term  "  executive  department "  does 
not  imply  that  the  executive  officers  are 
all  subordinate  to  the  chief  executive. 
There  is  no  weakness  of  administration 
because  constables,  police  and  sheriffs 
do  not  take  orders  directly  from  the 
governor.  If  they  did,  there  would  be 
an  autocracy  in  an  appreciable  degree 
where  now  there  is  not. 

A  pertinent  fact  in  this  connection  is 
that  there  is  no  complaint  that  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  vigorously 
and  impartially  enforced.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  inevitable  that  some  laws 
are  obsolete  or  obsolescent ;  but  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  in  the  natural  growth  of 
a  state,  just  as  the  lower  limbs  of  forest 
trees  die  as  the  thrifty  top  rises  higher  in 
air  and  grows  through  the  medium  of  the 
foliage  of  the  newer  and  higher  limbs. 
But  these  obsolete  laws  are  lopped  off  at 
every  occasional  pruning  when  the  entire 
code  of  the  Commonwealth  is  revised,  as 
it  was  when  the  General  Statutes  were 
enacted  in  1859  ^i^^  the  Public  Statutes 
in  1882.  As  a  broad  truth,  Massachusetts 
law  is  well  enforced,  and  of  many  other 
states  the  same  generalization  is  also  true. 
The  laws  are  held  in  general  and  sincere 
respect,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  regu- 
lation is  on  the  statute  book  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  it  is  observed  in  the 
daily  living  of  the  people. 

The  real  executive  of  our  law-and- 
order-loving  states  is  strong.  No  well- 
grounded  demand  exists  for  a  stronger. 
If  it  were  impossible  for  the  people  who 
make  the  laws  to  procure  their  enforce- 
ment, if  there  were  any  failure  to  secure 
justice  which  could  be  remedied  by  the 
interference  of  a  stronger  executive  arm 
in  behalf  of  the  people,  then  there  would 
be  reason  in  agitating  for  more  power  for 
the  executive.  But  the  conditions  are 
not  such  that  any  greater  liberty  or  more 
numerous  privileges  would  be  secured  to 
the  people  by  having  more  power  lodged 
with  the  governor.  If  any  advancement 
in  popular  liberty  or  privilege  is  to  be 
made,  it  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  Legislature,  which  is  the  representa- 
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tive  of  the  people.  If  the  enactment  of 
a  law  is  secured  which  is  a  real  step  in 
advance,  there  is  little  trouble  about  its 
enforcement,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Massachusetts  with  the  civil-service  law, 
the  state  board  of  arbitration  and  concil- 
iation, the  employers'  liability  law,  and 
so  on. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  inferior 
character  of  the  supreme  executive  mag- 
istracy, compared  with  the  almost  omnip- 
otent Legislature,  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Butler.  Never 
did  governor  so  endeavor  to  magnify  his 
office.  He  was  first  of  all  governors  of 
modern  years  to  insist  upon  the  title  of 
"  supreme  executive  magistrate."  He 
sought  to  assert  all  his  prerogatives  and 
to  induce  the  legislators  to  add  to  them. 
He  probably  owed  his  election  to  the 
willingness  of  some  voters  to  see  what  a 
strong  executive  would  do,  with  the  idea 
that  things  would  have  a  needed  shaking 
up  if  he  were  elected.  But  in  spite  of 
his  bitter  complaints  that  he  could  do 
little  under  the  laws,  in  spite  of  his  effort 
to  have  the  Legislature  enlarge  his  powers, 
and  in  spite  of  his  noisy  demonstration 
in  the  Tewksbury  investigation,  he  could 
not  persuade  a  majority  of  the  people 
that  the  executive  should  have  more 
power,  nor  that  the  state  institutions  were 
in  the  need  of  closer  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  executive.  He  said  much 
against  government  by  commissions,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  executive  ;  but  beyond  the  change 
of  administration  at  the  Tewksbury  alms- 
house, he  actually  accompHshed  little,  and 
the  statute  books  from  that  day  to  this 
owe  litde  of  political  consequence  to  the 
service  of  this  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
strong  executive  magistrate. 

No,  the  governor  is  the  commissioner 
in  chief  of  the  many  persons  who  are 
commissioned  by  the  sovereign  people  to 
carry  out  their  will.  He  is  not  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
nor  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  the 
expression  that  "  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God."  He  is  even  now  re- 
garded with  more  consideration  than 
properly  attaches  to  his  person  or  to  his 
office,  because  of  the  nearness  of  our 
times  to  the  days  of  a  real  king  over  our 


people,  and  because  of  the  existence  of 
an  autocratic  executive  over  many  mil- 
lions of  people  to-day.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  the  impor- 
tance and  prestige  of  the  governor  will 
rightfully  decrease,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  people  as  the  source  of  the  will  which 
must  be  executed  in  the  laws  will  be 
more  distinct  and  general. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  case  for  boards  and  com- 
missions. We  have  seen  that  when  the 
people  want  certain  things  done  to  carry 
on  the  machinery  of  the  government  and 
to  observe  certain  formalities,  the  person 
to  observe  them  in  the  name  of  the 
people  is  the  head  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. But  they  have  given  him  only 
a  small  range  of  powers.  His  duties  are 
very  few,  compared  with  the  many  inter- 
ests of  the  body  politic  which  must  be 
looked  after  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Other  great  interests  have  been 
intrusted  by  the  people,  represented  in 
the  Legislature,  to  other  hands.  These 
other  hands  are  the  commissions  of  the 
state,  boards  of  men  or  single  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  out  for 
the  public  weal  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  corporate  power  and  the  fraudu- 
lent operations  of  unprincipled  men. 

The  duties  which  these  commissioners 
discharge  were  never  the  duties  of  the 
governor.  As  the  Commonwealth  has 
grown,  as  the  sphere  of  acdon  by  the 
popular  will  has  enlarged,  as  the  intelli- 
gence and  will  of  the  people  have  come 
closer  home  to  the  lives  of  a  larger 
number  of  people,  these  commissions 
have  been  established  by  the  Legislature 
to  administer  certain  offices  of  trust, 
supervision  and  progress.  These  com- 
missioners are  really  responsible  to  the 
Legislature.  Their  annual  reports  are 
made  to  the  Legislature,  and  upon  their 
statements  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
the  spheres  which  their  departments 
severally  include,  the  Legislature  extends 
further  the  force  of  the  popular  will  and 
provides  the  wherewithal,  both  money 
and  machinery,  for  making  the  will 
effective. 

Criticism  is  heard  of  the  "  government 
by  commissions  "  because  of  the  growing 
number  of  commissions.     It  is  true  that 
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they  are  a  modern  feature  of  political 
development,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
popular  theory  that  we  are  governed  too 
much.  But  that  theory  is  not  rational  and 
will  not  bear  a  careful  examination. 
Still,  whether  rational  or  not,  it  is  set  at 
naught  utterly  by  the  progress  of  the 
times;  for  our  government  is  constantly 
extending  its  sphere  of  action  into  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Commissions  are  a 
necessity  in  a  democratic  government, 
just  as  committees  are  a  necessity  in  the 
Legislature.  Neither  commissions  nor 
committees  exist  because  some  one  or 
some  few  controlling  persons  have  a 
theory  that  they  would  be  a  good  thing ; 
they  are  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  as  truly  as  warm  clothing  is  the 
reply  to  the  needs  of  winter.  Legislative 
business  can  be  done  better  by  having  a 
few  members  examine  a  petition  and 
report  upon  it,  than  by  having  the  entire 
body,  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  hear 
and  act  upon  each  case.  If  the  latter 
were  the  practice,  the  year  would  not  be 
long  enough  for  disposal  of  the  urgent 
cases.  Committees  hence  became  a 
necessity,  and  they  have  grown  in  number 
with  the  times.  It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing to  see  how  legislative  committees 
have  increased  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  proving  the  rapid  extension  of 
governmental  action  into  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  furnishing  an  illuminating 
parallel  to  the  growth  of  commissions. 

In  1807  began  the  publication  of  the 
legislative  manual,  though  for  two  years 
before  that  one  had  been  published  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  only.  At 
that  time  the  system  of  town  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  branch  prevailed,  and 
the  membership  of  the  Legislature, 
though  varying  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording as  the  towns  sent  or  did  not 
send  representatives,  was  much  larger 
than  now,  when  the  membership  of  the 
House  is  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  forty 
by  the  Constitution.  In  1807  the  mem- 
bership was  forty  senators  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  representatives, 
Maine  then  being  included  with  Massa- 
chusetts. Yet  the  differentiation  of  legis- 
lative business  was  so  slight  at  that  period 
compared  with  the  present,  that  there 
were    only    eight    joint    standing    com- 


mittees, and  only  a  small  proportion  {;f 
the  members  had  any  committee  place 
at  all.  Specialization  of  function  is  as 
certain  a  characteristic  of  the  evolution 
of  a  legislative  body  as  it  is  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  complex  animal  organism  from 
a  primitive  type.  Evolution  of  legislative 
forms  is  as  sure  an  accompaniment  of 
progress  as  the  evolution  of  forms  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  From  a  small  begin- 
ning of  legislative  committees  has  been 
made  the  evolution  to  the  present  long 
list  of  thirty-one  joint  standing  com- 
mittees, besides  the  standing  committees 
for  each  branch,  and  special  committees 
almost  every  year  for  some  temporary 
object,  which  is  for  the  time  of  great 
public  interest,  such  as  rapid  transit  and 
reservations  for  public  parks.  Not  only 
must  every  member  serve  now  on  at 
least  one  committee,  but  many  have  two 
or  more  committee  places  to  fill. 

In  the  same  way  state  commissions 
are  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  evolution 
which  is  going  on  in  the  body  politic. 
They  satisfy  a  real  need.  They  are  not 
established  to  carry  out  some  one's  pet 
theory,  but  in  the  growth  of  the  pohtical 
organism  there  has  been  found  at  this 
point  a  need  which  must  be  satisfied  in 
order  that  the  growth  may  not  be  checked, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  people,  pe- 
cuniary, or  educational,  or  social,  may 
not  suffer.  Certain  affairs  demand  at- 
tention for  the  public  good.  Somebody 
must  give  them  that  attention.  The 
setting  apart  of  some  one,  or  some  few, 
constitutes  the  essential  thing,  no  matter 
by  what  name  they  are  called.  We  call 
the  persons  to  whom  these  interests  are 
committed  a  commission.  The  name, 
however,  does  not  signify.  If  the  popular 
will  should  be  so  swayed  by  mistaken 
doctrine  as  to  decree  that  government 
by  commissions  should  cease,  the  essen- 
tial thing  would  go  right  on  as  before 
under  another  name,  or  the  development 
of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  checked, 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  would 
suffer.  How  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  commissions  in  Massachusetts  in  recent 
years  appears  by  the  following  record  of 
the  date  of  their  establishment :  — 
1837.  State  Board  of  Education. 
1852.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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i860.  Cattle  Commission. 
1863.  State  Board  of  Charities. 
1866.  Savings  Bank  Commission. 
1866.  Commission  on  Inland  Fisheries. 
1866.  Insurance  Commission. 
1869.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

1869.  Railroad  Commission. 

1870.  Commissioner  of  Corporations. 
1877.  Land  Commission. 

1877.  Harbor  Commission. 
1879.  State  Aid  Commission. 
1879.  Prison  Commission. 

1884.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

1 885 .  Board  of  Registration  in  Pharmacy. 
1885.  Gas  Commission. 

1885.  Boston  Board  of  Police. 

1886.  State    Board    of    Arbitration    and 

Conciliation. 

1887.  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry. 
1887.  Controller  of  County  Accounts. 
1889.  Commissioner   of    Foreign    Mort- 
gage Corporations. 

1889.  Metropolitan    Sewerage    Commis- 

sion. 

1890.  Tax  Commission. 

1890.  Commission  on    Free    Public    Li- 
braries. 

1890.  Ballot  Law  Commission. 

1 89 1.  Nautical  Training  School  Commis- 

sion. 

1891.  Commission  on  Uniform    Legisla- 

tion. 

1892.  Commissioner  of  Public  Records. 

1893.  State  Highway  Commission. 
1893.  Metropolitan  Park  Commission. 

Here  are  thirty-one  permanent  com- 
missions, only  nine  of  which  existed 
before  1870,  and  eight  of  which  were 
created  in  1890  and  the  following  years. 
A  full  half  of  our  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution passed  before  the  first  state 
board  was  created. 

The  Land  and  Harbor  Commissions 
were  consolidated  in  1879;  the  Commis- 
sion on  Inland  Fisheries  now  includes 
game  ;  the  Gas  Commissioners  have  juris- 
diction over  electric  light  matters,  and 
several  others  have  undergone  change. 
Besides  these,  there  have  been  over  a 
score  of  minor  and  temporary  commis- 
sions. 

No  sufficient  reason  can  be  seen  for 
supposing  that  this  growth  will  stop  now. 
Development  of  the  political  organism  is 


proceeding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  now 
than  ever  before.  The  closeness  of  the 
laws  to  the  people  is  increasing,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  more  commissions  will 
follow  in  the  near  future,  as  popular  in- 
terests in  certain  spheres  demand  more 
attention  than  they  now  receive.  All 
this  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  just  as  great  good  has  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  the  present 
state  commissions.  It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  commissions  which  have 
been  established  thus  far  have  abun- 
dantly proved  their  reason  for  being. 
From  time  to  time  special  commissions 
have  done  their  work  and  ceased  to 
exist.  But  it  is  a  broad  truth  that  the 
permanent  commissions  were  never  more 
essential  and  nevermore  firmly  established 
than  to-day.  Thus  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  development  in  way  of 
caring  for  public  interests  by  persons 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  has 
been  on  right  lines,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  make  a  change  of  policy. 

The  facts  thus  far  brought  together 
make  it  clear  that  commissions  are  not 
an  evil,  but  are  a  necessity  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  state.  Those  who  object 
to  the  existence  of  commissions  can  have 
no  broad  and  reasonable  ground  to  stand 
on,  but  must  rest  their  objections  upon 
narrow  and  temporary  considerations 
only.  Some  of  the  objectors  to  our  pres- 
ent system  see  this  truth,  partially  if  not 
perfectly,  and  object  to  "irresponsible 
commissions";  apparently  admitting  the 
necessity  and  value  of  commissions  as  a 
system,  but  holding  that  they  are  at  pres- 
ent inefficient,  and  that  they  should  be 
directly  accountable  to  the  governor, 
who,  on  his  side,  should  have  more 
power  over  them  than  now. 

If  this  objection  is  valid,  it  must  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  do 
not  discharge  their  duties  faithfully,  or 
that  there  is  danger  that  incompetence  or 
malfeasance  hereafter  cannot  be  reme- 
died as  speedily  as  is  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  public.  In  the  main, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  commissioners 
of  Massachusetts  discharge  their  duties 
faithfully,  for  they  have  been  continued 
in  the  face  of  severe  criticism,  and  have 
been  approved  after  investigation  of  their 
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methods  and  results.  Of  the  personnel 
of  these  boards,  of  their  capacity  and 
character,  and  of  the  ability  with  which 
they  discharge  their  duties,  the  following 
is  said  by  the  legislative  committee  of 
1 89 1,  which  was  appointed  especially  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
commissions,  or  of  abolishing  the  system 
of  government  by  commissions.  The 
opinion  is  that  of  all  the  committee,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  given  unani- 
mously, though  they  were  divided  upon 
the  important  issue  of  executive  respon- 
sibility :  — 

"  It  [the  commission  system]  enlists  in 
the  active  services  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  class  of  men  and  women  whose  labor 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  and 
who,  unwilling  to  serve  in  a  clerical  or  sub- 
ordinate capacity  in  return  for  such  com- 
pensation as  the  state  could  reasonably 
award,  have  gladly  devoted  a  large  share 
of  their  time,  influence  and  experience 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
character  of  the  Commonwealth  they 
love,  and  in  ascertaining  the  needs  and 
extending  the  usefulness  of  its  great  prac- 
tical reformatory  and  charitable  work." 
Again,  the  committee  deem  "Massachu- 
setts fortunate  in  securing  the  voluntary, 
unpaid  services  of  such  men  and  women 
as  have  in  years  gone  by  constituted  and 
do  now  constitute  the  membership  of  her 

various    boards    and    commissions 

The  Commonwealth  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  character  and  fidelity  of 
those  who  serve  upon  its  various  boards." 

These  are  the  words  of  partisans  on 
both  sides  of  state  politics,  and  hence 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  main  the 
facts  are  as  they  have  set  forth.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  of  the  commissions 
are  administered  with  equal  ability  and 
fidelity,  nor  that  any  one  commission 
sustains  at  all  times  an  equally  high 
standard.  Too  often  the  membership  of 
the  commissions  is  a  matter  of  politics. 
Their  membership  changes  not  infre- 
quently in  the  cases  of  those  which  have 
several  members.  The  ability  upon  the 
boards  is  too  often  not  of  the  expert 
character  it  should  be,  and  when  expert- 
ness  has  been  acquired  from  long  occu- 
pancy of  the  office  the  people  sometimes 
lose  the  benefit  because  a  change  is  made 


for  political  reasons.  But  these  faults 
are  not  of  the  system ;  they  lie  deeper. 
They  ought  to  be  reformed ;  but  the 
system  should  not  be  condemned  because 
they  exist.  As  the  Commonwealth  de- 
velops along  its  many  lines,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the 
administration  of  the  commissions  will  be 
at  least  up  with  the  times,  and  probably 
will  be  in  advance  of  them. 

Two  distinct  problems  present  them- 
selves in  connection  with  the  commission 
system :  the  first  is  how  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  incumbents  of  the  high- 
est expert  skill  and  unquestioned  char- 
acter, without  regard  to  politics ;  the 
second  is  how  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  pubHc  when  a  commissioner  has 
proved  himself  incompetent  or  untrust- 
worthy and  there  is  need  of  immediate 
action  for  the  public  good  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term. 

As  to  the  first  difficulty,  the  conditions 
to  be  met  are  the  need  of  the  people 
that  their  interests  be  looked  after  by 
the  most  competent  men,  and  the  trouble 
of  getting  the  best  men  into  the  right 
place.  The  commissions  of  most  im- 
portance are  salaried.  Many  men  want 
them.  Half  of  the  governor's  time  is 
spent  upon  matters  pertaining  to  filling 
the  offices  of  the  state,  commission- 
erships  and  others,  hearing  petitioners 
and  their  friends,  reading  their  letters, 
weighing  the  testimony,  and  trying  to 
settle  the  cases  rightly.  Too  often  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  politics  comes 
into  the  account.  Here  is  a  discredita- 
ble state  of  affairs,  bad  for  the  public, 
whose  only  concern  in  poUtics  is  that 
their  interests  be  well  served.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  any  better  system  can  be 
devised  than  appointment  by  the  governor 
and  confirmation  by  the  council. 

It  is  essential,  first,  to  learn  who  has 
the  best  qualifications  for  office  ;  second, 
how  to  get  the  best  qualified  man  into 
the  office,  always  supposing  that  there  is 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  take 
the  office.  In  the  lower  grades  of  gov- 
ernmental service,  the  fitness  of  men  who 
are  under  consideration  is  approximately 
determined  by  an  examination  under 
civil-service  rules.  But  in  the  case  of 
offices  as  high  as  commissionerships,  the 
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practical  difficulties  of  .  a  competitive 
selection  under  civil-service  rules  would 
seem  to  put  such  a  method  out  of  the 
question.  Who  would  frame  the  ques- 
tions to  determine  fitness  for  a  railroad 
commissionership  or  for  the  insurance 
department?  Who  would  conduct  such 
an  examination  ?  Who  that  would  serve 
could  judge  of  the  practical  qualities 
which  would  pass  the  best  examination, 
or  would  make  the  best  report  upon  a 
Bussey  bridge  disaster,  or  would  decide 
whether  the  progress  of  invention  had 
brought  the  fulness  of  time  to  compel 
cars  to  be  heated  by  steam  from  the 
engine,  or  could  tell  whether  a  man  was 
well  fitted  to  cope  with  swindling  endow- 
ment orders?  Perhaps  the  evolution  of 
politics  will  lead  to  some  better  way  of 
determining  these  qualities,  but  for  the 
present  generation  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  preferable  to  nomination  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  must  personally  examine  the 
qualities  of  the  candidates  and  take  the 
responsibility  of  sending  in  the  name  to 
the  council.  Then  the  council  acts  some- 
what in  the  capacity  of  an  examining 
board  upon  the  fitness  of  the  nomination. 
The  councillors  are  under  oath  to  see, 
regardless  of  politics,  that  only  well-quah- 
fied  men  are  confirmed  for  any  commis- 
sionership. They  must  review  the  gov- 
ernor's judgment,  not  accept  it  as  final. 
They  must  use  their  larger  ability  of 
inquiry  to  learn  the  facts,  and  they  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  confirmation. 
At  this  point  arises  the  argument  of 
those  who  would  abolish  the  executive 
council  and  put  upon  the  governor  the 
entire  duty  of  filling  commissionerships. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the 
abolition  of  the  council ;  but  remember- 
ing the  unimportance  of  the  governor 
compared  with  the  Legislature,  holding 
ever  to  the  vital  truth  that  the  governor 
never  governs  and  never  was  intended  to, 
but  that  the  government  is  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  having  confidence 
that  the  true  development  of  the  state  is 
in  the  line  of  enlarged  action  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  considering  that  the  council  is 
elected  by  the  people,  it  is  sufficient  at 
this  point  to  say  that  the  case  for  aboli- 
tion has  not  been  proved,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the   council  should  be  con- 


tinued. The  council,  in  acting  upon 
nominations  for  commissionerships,  is 
bound  to  act  impartially,  to  act  in  the 
sphere  in  which  a  civil-service  examining 
board  acts,  and  to  select  under  as  rigor- 
ous principles  as  those  of  such  a  board 
the  successful  candidates  for  these  high 
offices.  Evils  there  are  in  the  system, 
but  they  seem  to  be  less  than  in  any  other 
way,  at  present,  of  selecting  the  com- 
missioners. Upon  the  governor  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  nominations.  The 
council  cannot  take  the  initiative.  As 
ample  scope  is  given  for  his  judgment  of 
men  as  if  he  could  appoint  without  con- 
firmation by  the  council.  A  man  fit  to 
be  governor  will  acknowledge  the  respon- 
sibility ;  and,  with  a  fit  man,  the  state  is 
as  sure  of  proper  nominations  as  it  would 
be  if  the  governor  could  appoint  at  will. 
It  is  for  the  governor  to  learn  who  has 
qualifications  for  office.  Would  that  it 
could  always  be  said  of  every  incumbent 
that  he  tries  his  best  to  do  this  regardless 
of  politics  !  Certainly  it  is  just  and  truth- 
ful to  say  that  politics  are  apparently  disre- 
garded in  some  important  cases,  and  with 
this  approach  to  better  things  the  public 
must  ever  insist  upon  the  absolute  stand- 
ard of  nominations  with  sole  regard  to 
fitness  to  serve  them,  regardless  of  the 
value  of  a  nominee  to  the  man  who  nom- 
inates him,  or  to  his  party. 

After  a  fit  man  has  been  in  office  long 
enough  to  learn  its  duties,  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  that  he  be  kept 
there,  always  supposing  that  the  system 
offers  opportunity  for  removal,  if  the  fit 
man  departs  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
or  if  he  becomes  incapacitated  for  duty 
and  either  will  not  resign  or  becomes  in- 
capable of  resignation.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  longer  commissioners 
are  in  office,  the  more  valuable  their 
services  become.  If  a  way  of  removal  is 
provided  in  case  of  malfeasance  or  in- 
competence, then  there  should  be  no 
fixed  term,  as  there  is  now.  If  the  com- 
missioner wishes  to  resign,  he  can  do  it 
at  any  time,  but  if  he  is  willing  to  continue 
in  office,  then  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  there  be  no  danger  of  the 
substitution  of  another  man.  No  political 
party  has  any  claim  upon  the  public 
offices  as  rewards  for  the  political  activity 
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of  its  members.  Commissionershi])s 
should  be  as  truly  free  from  the  attacks 
of  partisan  ambition  as  are  the  offices  in 
the  classified  service.  Tenure  of  office 
in  a  commission  should  be  for  life  or 
for  good  behavior,  like  that  of  a  judge 
on  the  bench.  Let  this  reform  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  decided  step  forward  will 
have  been  taken  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state,  in  enlarging  its 
facilities  for  securing  the  good  of  the 
whole  by  the  organic  action  of  the  whole 
through  its  specially  appointed  agents. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
method  of  removing  a  commissioner  who 
has  proved  himself  to  be  untrustworthy 
or  incompetent;  and  this  consideration 
shows  at  once  where  the  real  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  commission  lies  and  what  is 
the  right  reform  to  be  urged  by  those  who 
demand  that  our  boards  be  responsible, 
and  that  there  be  an  end  of  "  irrespon- 
sible commissions."  The  commissions 
act  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole  ; 
but  certain  men  are  more  directly  cogni- 
zant of  their  acts  and  are  brought  more 
closely  into  connection  with  them  than 
are  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  a  material 
degree  the  responsibility  of  the  commis- 
sions is  to  the  people  in  whose  interest 
they  act  more  directly  than  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  Their  responsibility  is  only 
nominally  to  the  governor,  for  he  has  no 
policy,  save  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people.  He  is  not  the  good  father  of  the 
masses,  as  kings  and  emperors  have  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  doing  what  they  can  in  a  fatherly 
way  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  their 
care;  but  the  government  is  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  The  in- 
telligence and  will  of  the  organic  state 
are  the  ruler,  and  the  governor  is  the 
servant  to  discharge  certain  duties  in  a 
humble  way,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
law  is  enforced  without  any  action  on  his 
part. 

To  the  people,  then,  lies  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  commissions ;  and  they 
should  have  opportunity  to  demand  an 
accounting  by  their  servants.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  governor  to  oversee  the 
commissions  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  and 
constantly  informed  whether  or  not  they 
are  doing  their  duties  well.     Being  more 


familiar  than  he  with  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  they  can  deceive  him,  and  a 
score  of  them  can  elude  his  vigilance, 
if  need  be,  while  he  is  investigating  one. 
Responsibility  to  the  governor  only  would 
imply,  on  his  part,  ability  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  were  faithfully  and  ably  dis- 
charging their  duties  ;  and  this  he  could 
have  in  only  a  superficial  degree. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  persons  who  deal  with  commis- 
sions, who  are  most  likely  to  have  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  their  acts,  will  be 
most  likely  to  detect  wrong-doing  or 
incompetency.  If  injury  is  done  by  a 
commissioner,  the  injured  person  will 
be  the  most  likely  of  all  men  to  know  it 
and  will  be  most  energetic  of  all  in  en- 
forcing a  remedy,  if  one  is  provided. 
These  persons,  too,  who  have  most  to  do 
with  commissions  are  a  part  of  the  public, 
and  they  are  likely  to  protect  the  public 
in  protecting  themselves.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  records 
of  the  commissions  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  No  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  any  favoritism,  or  for  the  exertion 
of  any  undue  influence  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  questions  pending  before  com- 
missions, or  for  garbling  records,  or  for 
concealing  essential  facts,  or  for  doing 
anything  inconsistent  with  an  absolutely 
impartial  and  thoroughly  competent  ad- 
ministration in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
These  conditions  being  secured,  then  the 
remedy  for  corruption  or  incompetence 
in  office  is  to  provide  a  system  of  hearing 
charges  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  for  removal,  if  the  charges  are 
sustained.  It  would  not  be  right  to  give 
the  governor  arbitrary  power  of  removal. 
Any  accused  commissioner  ought  to  have 
a  full  and  impartial  hearing.  Any  person 
aggrieved  by  a  commissioner's  action 
ought  to  have  full  opportunity  to  present 
his  case  before  a  competent  tribunal. 

So  we  reach  a  method  of  procedure 
which  would  protect  the  public  against 
malfeasance  or  incompetency  in  a  com- 
missioner, while  it  would  give  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  permanent  tenure  for  the  hon- 
est and  competent.  Let  any  person  with 
a  grievance  against  any  commissioner 
have  opportunity  to  present  "his  case  be- 
fore the  grovernor  and  council.     Let  the 
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governor  bring  forward  charges,  if  he  has 
reason  for  them,  in  case  there  is  no  com- 
plaint from  the  piibUc.  Let  the  commis- 
sioner have  opportunity  to  defend  himself 
by  lawyer's  aid  if  he  chooses.  Let  the 
council  hear  the  matter,  and  then  let  the 
decision  be  by  majority  vote,  the  same  as 
it  is  in  the  confirmation  of  nominations. 
In  this  way  no  substantial  grievance  could 
go  without  correction.  A  valid  system  of 
redress  would  be  open  to  all  who  might 
suffer  from  a  commissioner's  action,  and 
the  entire  course  of  procedure  would  be 
likely  to  secure  justice  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  commissioner,  while  the  good 
of  the  people  would  be  subserved. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  rational  solution 
for  the  problem  of  state  commissions. 
They  are  to  continue  and  to  increase  in 
number  as  the  needs  of  the  people  de- 
mand. They  should  be  responsible  to 
the  public,  whose  interests  they  serve. 
Tenure  of  office  should  be  for  life,  or  for 
good  behavior.  Absolute  publicity  should 
prevail  in  every  office.  Ready  redress  of 
grievances  should  be  offered  to  any  per- 
son who  may  believe  that  the  public  is 
not  served  as  faithfully  as  it  should  be. 
In  this  way  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
the  fields  covered  by  the  commissions 
would  be  promoted,  dishonesty  and  in- 
competency in  office  would  be  open  to 
exposure  and  remedy,  and  there  would  be 
ample  encouragement  to  faithful  service 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners.  They 
would  be  stimulated  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  people  as  fully  as  possible,  and  the 
state  would  continue  to  advance  in  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  part  to  part,  with  con- 
stant development  of  the  organic  whole, 
at  a  faster  rate  than  at  present,  when  the 
people  lose  the  benefit  of  experience  of 
competent  men,  and  no  formal  avenue  of 
redress  or  grievances  is  provided. 

Commissioners  have  a  singularly  noble 
function  in  political  development.  They 
are  the  organs  of  the  body  politic  which 
have  most  to  do  with  its  growth.  Mere 
executive  officers  act  within  a  fixed 
routine.  Commissioners  should  be  alert 
and  alive  to  all  that  is  fresh  and  new  in 
their  departments,  should  be  vigilant  for 
the  people  and  see  that  the  social  organ- 
ism enjoys  all  possible  acquisition  of 
property,  adaptation  of  invention,  sound- 


ness of  idea,  and  freedom  of  action.  In 
national  matters,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  states,  there  is  an  increasing  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  commissions. 
Whether  under  the  name  of  bureau, 
board,  or  commission,  the  fact  of  having 
certain  persons  to  protect  and  to  advance 
the  public  interests  in  different  spheres 
in  advance  of  enacted  law  is  constantly 
receiving  new  illustrations.  As  in  the 
state,  so  in  the  nation,  these  commissions 
are  evidently  destined  to  increase  in 
number  and  to  render  enlarged  service  to 
the  p5ople.  This  development  is  natu- 
ral and  healthful.  It  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the 
name,  but  the  thing,  which  is  essential, 
and  a  commission  is  an  organ  of  the 
body  politic,  supported  and  empowered 
by  that  body  to  do  certain  things  in  a 
certain  sphere  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
where  more  than  a  mere  routine  of 
executive  duty  is  demanded.  A  com- 
missioner, to  be  worthy  of  his  place, 
must  be  an  expert  in  his  department. 
He  must  be  a  genius  in  seeing  the  rela- 
tions of  his  specialty  to  the  progress  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  He  must  have 
the  intuition  which  sees  the  ramifications 
of  his  subject,  whether  it  be  railroads, 
savings  banks,  insurance,  electric  lights, 
highways,  or  any  other  great  concern  of 
the  people,  into  their  daily  living.  He 
must  be  able  to  see  not  only  the  sphere 
of  present  relations,  but  he  must  be  able 
to  foresee  the  wider  possibihties  of  the 
future  and  the  good  which  is  possible  to 
the  state  by  making  the  most  out  of  his 
department.  He  should  be  a  patient 
student  and  an  untiring  investigator  for 
the  public  interest.  He  has  exceptional 
opportunities  for  investigation.  Generous 
support  is  always  likely  to  be  accorded 
by  the  people,  through  the  Legislature,  to 
a  scientific  student  of  the  good  of  the 
people  in  any  of  their  vital  relations. 
The  fit  commissioner  will  be  a  pioneer 
in  his  department,  for  there  is  no  pro- 
gress so  far  in  any  field  where  it  is  wise 
to  retain  a  commission  but  that  still 
further  advance  is  possible.  Here  is  a 
standard  of  conduct  for  every  commis- 
sioner to  attain ;  and  if  he  is  not  serving 
the  public  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  nature 
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of  the  case,  or,  at  least,  to  a  satisfactory 
degree,  then  the  pubHc  interest  demands 
a  change. 

This  conception  of  the  field  and  of 
the  function  of  commissions  shows  that 
they  have  a  responsible  and  vital  part  to 
perform  in  the  development  of  the  states. 
They  should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gress. In  the  main,  the  progress  of  the 
times  in  many  lines  is  by  the  ferment  of 
thought  and  the  energy  of  action  on  the 
part  of  private  individuals.  Thus  in- 
ventions are  successful,  discoveries  in  the 
useful  arts  are  made,  solutions  in  problems 
of  science  are  reached,  business  methods 
are  revolutionized,  customs  are  changed, 
moral  standards  are  elevated,  activity 
quickens  the  entire  community,  and  the 
sluggish  life  of  the  parts  remote  from  the 
social,  intellectual  and  financial  centres 
is  stirred  to  a  more  rapid  movement. 
This  is  the  natural  growth  of  the  organic 
whole,  but  the  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  perfect  organization,  which  we  see 
only  dimly  and  whose  possibilities  we 
can  but  faintly  comprehend,  but  toward 
which  we  are  surely  advancing  in  the 
development  of  the  ages,  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  the  competent  services  of 
commissioners.  As  soon  as  a  new  field 
of  public  interest  is  defined,  there  a  new . 
commission  should  be  established  to 
further  the  public  interest.  Commissions 
are  the  official  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  new  field.  They  are  estab- 
lished organs,  powerful,  competent  and 
original  in  their  fields  of  action.  The 
more  efficient  they  are,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  progress  of  the  public  in  at- 
taining the  highest  good  in  their  depart- 
ment, and  the  more  solid  will  be  their 
attainments.  It  is  for  the  old  kind  of 
executive  officers  to  carry  out  the  will  of 


the  people  in  the  enforcement  of  enacted 
law  and  to  observe  that  routine  of  duty 
which  is  essential  to  the  smooth  running 
of  the  governmental  machine,  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  daily  and  common  wants 
of  the  people,  and  to  reducing  to  its  low- 
est terms  the  friction  caused  by  those 
who  persistently  violate  law  and  wilfully 
injure  their  fellow-men.  But  it  is  for  the 
commissioners  to  magnify  their  office,  to 
push  forward  in  the  name  of  the  people 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  people  to  higher 
things. 

We  see,  therefore,  that,  instead  of 
abolishing  commissions  as  useless,  we 
should  estabhsh  them  as  fast  as  practi- 
cable openings  appear  for  them ;  that  we 
are  to  facilitate,  not  to  hamper,  their 
work ;  and  that  v/e  should  use  every  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  selection  of  special- 
ists, of  men  of  genius  and  high  integrity, 
not  of  mere  pohticians,  to  the  end  that 
no  public  interest  may  suffer  for  want  of 
a  fit  commissioner.  With  competent,  un- 
selfish, honest  and  public-spirited  com- 
missioners in  every  department  for  their 
activity,  the  public  good  will  be  better 
conserved  than  in  any  Commonwealth 
where  these  organs  of  the  body  politic 
have  not  been  so  effectively  developed, 
and  public  progress  will  be  more  rapid 
and  stable.  Commissioners  are  a  means 
of  good  which  we  cannot  get  in  any  other 
way.  They  may  be  the  eyes  and  ears 
and  active  brain  to  the  organic  state. 
Their  service  may  be  far  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  governor  can  possibly  be. 
A  worthy  commissioner  may  make  an  un- 
dying name  for  himself  by  his  service  to 
his  people ;  and  the  worth  of  the  people 
will  receive  illustration  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  noble, 
gifted  and  patriotic  commissioners. 


GOVERNMENT   BY  COMMISSIONS.     II. 

By  Gamaliel  Bradford. 


IN  three  inaugural  addresses (189 1-93), 
Gov.  Wm.  E.  Russell  complained  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  impotence  of 
his  office,  and  of  the  transfer  of  all  exec- 
utive   power    to    boards   or  commissions 


over  whom  he  had  no  control,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  change.  Accordingly 
in  1 89 1  a  joint  committee  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  five  of  the  House 
was  appointed   to   consider    the   subject. 
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After  deliberating  for  a  year  they  sent  in, 
in  March,  1892,  a  report  signed  unani- 
mously by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
(three  of  the  former  dissenting  only  as  to 
a  matter  of  detail),  treating  the  govern- 
or's suggestions  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  of  which  the  insolence  of  the 
tone  and  the  arrogance  of  the  assump- 
tions form  an  instructive  commentary 
upon  the  existing  stage  of  our  political 
development.  Two  phenomena  have 
grown  up  in  our  political  history,  at  first 
appearing  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
but  having  advanced  till  the  heavens  are 
black  with  clouds  and  wind.  The  first 
is  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  law- 
making power  to  standing  committees 
of  the  Legislature,  and  this  is  common 
equally  to  the  national,  the  state  and  the 
city  governments.  From  the  second  the 
national  government  is  thus  far  happily 
and  almost  entirely  exempt,  but  it  pre- 
vails more  or  less  in  all  the  states,  and 
in  Massachusetts  to  such  a  portentous 
extent,  that  it  must  erelong  imperatively 
demand  public  attention.  It  is  the  hand- 
ing over  of  executive  power  to  boards  or 
commissions. 

We  must  first  briefly  examine  how  these 
things  came  about.  A  hundred  years 
ago  government  representative  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  never  had  existed  in  and 
was  unknown  to  the  world.  Men  knew 
by  sad  experience  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  executive  power.  What  they  did  not 
know  was  that  even  greater  disasters 
were  involved  in  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
legislature,  that  a  legislative  body  is  just 
as  greedy  and  covetous  of  power  as 
an  individual,  and  that  while  it  is  quite 
as  powerful  for  evil  it  is  very  much 
less  so  for  good,  because  it  fails  both 
in  efficiency  and  responsibility,  and  falls 
a  prey  to  faction,  anarchy  and  private 
intrigue,  leading  surely,  though  more  or 
less  swiftly,  to  military  -despotism.  One 
object  lesson  had  been  already  given 
in  England,  when  the  Long  Parliament, 
after  ten  years  of  just  such  legislative 
rule  as  is  here  described,  landed  the 
country  in  the  arms  of  Cromwell.  When 
the  first  French  Revolution  had  abolished 
executive  power,  it  was  again  precisely 
this  rule  of  a  legislature  which  evolved 
first  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 


then  Napoleon.  For  a  century  France 
has  oscillated  between  legislative  an- 
archy and  the  despotism  of  individuals. 
If  the  Third  Republic  has  lasted  longer 
than  any  government  since  1789,  it  yet 
seems  as  if,  with  the  weakness  of  the 
executive,  and  the  combined  predomi- 
nance and  anarchy  of  the  legislature, 
only  a  miracle  could  save  France  from 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  a  sol- 
dier. 

Without  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
whole  country,  we  will  come  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  of  1780  were  led  by  good 
sense,  as  well  as  tradition,  to  create  a  single 
"  supreme  executive  magistrate."  But 
having  done  so  much,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  tying  his  hands,  being  apparently 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  necessity  of 
any  safeguards  against  the  Legislature, 
beyond  the  veto.  One  remarkable  clause, 
Article  XXX.  of  Part  the  First,  may  seem 
to  be  an  exception  :  "  In  the  government  of 
this  Commonwealth,  the  legislative  de- 
partment shall  never  exercise  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them  ;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise 
the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or 
either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never 
exercise  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers,  or  either  of  them  :  to  the  end  it 
may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men." 

By  the  last  clause  of  course  they  meant 
government  according  to  a  system  of  law, 
and  not  by  the  caprice  of  individuals. 
In  their  literal  sense,  the  words  contain 
the  rankest  nonsense  that  it  is  possible  to 
utter.  Since  the  world  began,  did  any- 
body ever  hear  of,  or  can  anybody  ima- 
gine, a  government  of  laws  only,  without 
the  intervention  of  men?  Yet  it  is  upon 
this  literal  interpretation  that  the  Legisla- 
ture bases  its  claim.  If  laws  only  are  to 
govern,  of  course  those  who  make  the 
laws  are  the  real  governors ;  and  if  men 
are  to  be  excluded,  an  impersonal  body 
acting  by  majorities  and  minorities  most 
nearly  answers  the  requirement.  In  this 
careful  prohibition  of  encroachment  by 
either  of  the  branches  upon  the  other,  the 
Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the 
boundaries    between   them.     It  nowhere 
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defines  what  is  executive,  or  legislative, 
or  judicial  power.  How  then  are  the 
lines  to  be  drawn?  The  governor  never 
addresses  the  people  or  is  seen  by  them 
except  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  His 
sole  mode  of  utterance,  at  least  in  prac- 
tice, consists  of  addresses  to  his  mas- 
ters of  the  Legislature.  In  fact  our 
governors  are  always  contented  to  be  the 
obedient  servants  of  that  body.  Only  one 
governor  has  ever  dared  to  stand  up  to  it, 
and  in  his  case  the  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity of  his  methods,  his  egotism  and 
absence  of  principle,  defeated  both  the 
attempt  and  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers  has  not  so  en- 
tirely gone  out  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts but  that  some  governor  may  yet 
be  found  who  will  have  the  courage  to  do 
it  in  a  proper  way. 

The  judiciary  are  in  like  manner  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  resistance.  They 
never  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  if  they  were  ever  so 
much  disposed  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  Legislature,  they  are  powerless  to  do 
so.  The  division  of  powers  is  therefore 
in  practice  left  entirely  to  the  Legislature, 
which,  true  to  its  nature,  has  not  failed 
to  take  possession  of  the  lion's  share  of 
the  government,  developing  at  the  same 
time  the  total  inability  to  carry  it  on 
which  always  characterizes  legislatures  in 
such  a  position. 

It  is  a  tempting  subject  to  examine 
the  effect  of  this  absorption  of  power 
upon  the  proper  work  of  legislation,  as 
carried  on  by  standing  committees, 
private  intrigue  and  the  lobby.  But  this 
paper  undertakes  to  deal  only  with  the 
executive  side,  the  government  by  com- 
missions. One  of  the  means  adopted  by 
the  Constitution  for  tying  the  governor's 
hands  is  to  make  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  elected 
separately  from  him,  originally  by  the 
Legislature,  but  by  the  changes  of  1855 
by  the  people.  The  attorney  general 
was  originally  appointed  by  the  governor, 
but,  as  well  as  the  auditor,  was  made  in 
1855  elective  by  the  people.  The  result 
is  that  these  officials  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  governor,  who  has  no  control 
over  them  or  their  subordinates,  as  they 
have  none  over  each  other.     Gov.  Robin- 


son, in  his  campaign  against  Butler,  dis- 
tinctly said  that  if  he  went  to  the  treas- 
urer to  suggest  a  policy,  that  official 
would  be  justified  in  telling  him  it  was 
none  of  his  business.  Article  VII.,  Chapter 
II.,  nominally  gives  tremendous  powers  to 
the  governor  in  time  of  war,  but  it  neu- 
tralizes them  by  providing  that  every  offi- 
cer, from  a  major-general  to  a  corporal, 
shall  derive  his  authority  by  election  from 
a  different  source.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  not  a  single  official  in  the  state, 
except  his  private  secretary  and  his  orna- 
mental staff,  to  whom  the  governor  can 
give  an  order  with  any  means  of  enfor- 
cing it.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  for 
four  hundred  thousand  voters  to  turn  out 
every  year  to  elect  an  official  like  this. 

A  moment's  reflection  or  a  reference 
to  any  private  or  corporate  business  will 
show  that  administration  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  simply  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half-century,  when  we  came 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  a  government  of  laws 
than  any  other  community  has  ever  done, 
and  when  it  was  sufficient  that  a  statute 
existed  to  secure  obedience  from  a  pros- 
perous and  order-loving  people,  we  got  on 
very  well.  But  as  the  inequalities  of 
wealth  became  greater,  the  struggle  for 
life  fiercer,  the  population  more  crowded 
and  more  mixed,  it  became  evident  that 
something  must  be  done.  So  the  Legisla- 
ture proceeded,  of  its  own  motion,  to  set 
up  a  wholly  new  system  of  executive 
power,  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and 
beyond  the  control  either  of  the  governor 
or  the  people  or  even  of  its  own  body. 
Experience  had  shown  that  it  would 
never  do  to  make  up  these  commissions 
by  election,  either  through  the  people  or 
the  Legislature,  and  so  the  appointment  of 
the  members  was  given  to  the  governor, 
but  subject,  as  well  as  removal,  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  council,  which, 
as  it  is  as  full  of  corporate  spirit  as  the 
Legislature,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a 
party  majority  on  the  same  side,  could 
be  safely  trusted  to  see  that  there  should 
no  real  increase  of  power  accrue  to  the 
governor.^  And  this  safeguard  is  inci- 
dentally increased  by  making  the  mem- 

^  It  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  touch  at  the  State 
House  that  outside  of  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  Executive 
Department  is  a  sign  in  large  letters,  "  Council  Chamber," 
without  an  allusion  even  to  the  existence  of  the  governor. 
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bers  renewable  one  each  year,  so  that  no 
governor  can  appoint  even  a  majority, 
unless  he  has  been  in  office  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  the  important  and  more 
numerous  commissions  not  even  then. 

Of  the  work  of  these  commissions 
more  will  be  said  presently,  but  for  the 
moment  we  will  return  to  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee.    The  report  says  :  — 

"  The  committee  has  held  nineteen  public 
hearings,  has  duly  advertised  the  place  and  time 
thereof,  and  heard  all  the  evidence  submitted  to 
it.  The  attendance  of  members  of  the  different 
state  boards  and  commissions  was  requested,  and, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  representatives  of 
the  various  boards  and  commissions  were  heard 
and  examined  concerning  the  organization, 
powers,  duties  and  necessities  of  their  respective 
offices  and  commissions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  assigned  them  were  discharged." 

In  Other  words,  the  only  witnesses 
summoned  or  heard  by  the  committee 
were  parties  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  complained  of. 
The  present  writer,  having,  at  the  per- 
sonal request  of  the  governor,  appeared 
before  the  committee,  was  asked  what 
changes  in  the  commissions  he  proposed 
to  advocate.  When  he  replied  that  he 
proposed  to  advocate  their  abolition,  the 
committee  refused  to  Hsten.  Being 
asked  to  refer  to  the  order  under  which 
they  were  appointed,  and  finding  that  it 
directed  them  to  consider  the  abolition, 
they  settled  down  with  dogged  looks,  as 
if  they  might  be  compelled  to  listen,  but 
could  not  be  compelled  to  hear.  It  may 
be  asked  why  the  governor  did  not  him- 
self present  his  case.  The  committee 
represented  on  the  part  of  the  House 
"2  lo  aild  on  that  of  the  Senate  -^-^  of  the 
state.  The  members  had  little  if  any 
experience  of  executive  work,  and  were 
in  no  way  directly  responsible  for  admin- 
istration. The  governor  represents  a 
constituency  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole 
House  or  the  whole  Senate.  He  is  at 
least  the  nominal  head  of  the  whole  state 
administration,  and  nominally,  though  in 
point  of  fact  not  at  all,  responsible  for  it. 
He  would  be  wanting  to  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  unfaithful  to  his  constituents 
if  he  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  such 
a  committee  as  that.  If  he  has  anything 
to  say,  he  is  entided  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  at  least  of  each  house  at  a  time. 


so  that  he  may,  in  fact,  be  addressing  the 
whole  state. 

To  return  to  the  report :  — 

"  The  system  of  decreasing  legislative  work  by 
transferring  or  delegating  certain  specified  powers, 
originally  belonging  to  and  generally  exercised  by 
the  Legislature  itself,  to  boards  or  commissions, 
composed  usually  of  more  than  one  person,  has 
by  successive  legislative  enactment  become  en- 
grafted upon  the  political  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

That  is,  the  Legislature  has  taken  upon 
itself  to  fix  the  extent  of  its  own  powers, 
and  to  dispose  of  them  as  it  pleases. 

•*  Many  of  the  existing  commissions  are  charged 
with  duties  varied  and  deUcate  in  their  character; 
to  the  decisions  of  the  members  are  submitted 
questions  of  expediency,  of  policy  and  of  man- 
agement, affecting  large  financial  and  business 
interests,  the  solution  of  which  requires  the  care- 
ful consideration  and  intelligent  action  of  men 
of  ability  and  extended  experience." 

If  that  is  not  a  definition  of  executive 
work,  the  dictionaries  need  to  be  revised. 

"  Few,  if  any,  of  the  commissions  exercise 
purely  executive  powers :  nearly  all  are  called 
upon  to  decide  questions  involving  public  or  con- 
flicting personal  rights,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
sound  discretion  and  judgment.  Abolish  these 
commissions  and  nearly  every  question  now  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision  would  revert  to  the  Legis- 
lature from  which  it  came  rather  than  to  the  exec- 
utive chamber.  This  best  defines  the  character 
of  the  work  with  which  most  of  the  work  of  our 
commissions  are  charged." 

The  committee  then  take  up  the  com- 
missions separately,  describing  their  du- 
ties as  not  executive,  and  discussing  only 
whether  their  organization  should  be 
changed.  Upon  this  report,  made  by 
these  seven  men,  the  Legislature  passes 
over  in  silence,  and  without  even  ac- 
knowledgment, three  urgent  appeals  of 
the  executive  as  to  the  most  important 
element  of  state  administration. 
•  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  one  sam- 
ple among  many  of  the  style  employed 
towards  the  governor  :  — 

"  Power  brings  responsibility,  but  absolute  un- 
bridled power  is  also  apt  to  bring  abuses  in  its 
train;  and  while  the  theory  of  accountabihty  to 
the  people  is  invoked  as  a  barrier  to  such  abuse, 
history  has  demonstrated  that  a  leader  capable  of 
subverting  the  functions  of  his  office  to  the  dic- 
tates of  personal  aggrandizement  is  capable  of 
using  the  very  privilege  granted  him  by  the  peo- 
ple to  perpetuate  his  reign  and  pollute  alike 
their  government  and  the  sources  of  political 
power." 
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Such  is  the  language  which  this  com- 
mittee permits  itself  to  use  with  reference 
to  the  man  whom  the  people  of  the  whole 
state  have  chosen  to  be  their  chief 
magistrate  for  a  year,  and  who  cannot 
command  a  dollar  nor  a  pohceman  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  Ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  this  is  not  a  party 
document.  It  is  signed  by  Democrats 
equally  with  Republicans,  and  the  whole 
Legislature,  by  accepting  it  without  a 
protest,  indorses  it.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
Legislature  versus  the  executive  —  who 
submits  in  silence. 

The  interesting  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Boston  by  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Bridgman, 
which  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  hear, 
and  which  is  given  to  the  public  in  the 
present  number  of  this  magazine,  is  more 
valuable  for  what  it  does  prove  than  for 
what  it  undertakes  to  prove.  The  high 
character  of  the  writer  is  well  known; 
but  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  re- 
porter of  the  Legislature,  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  the  ,  whole 
tone  of  his  paper  is  to  behttle  the  execu- 
tive and  to  magnify  the  Legislature.  If  it 
is  thought  that  the  impotence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive has  been  here  exaggerated,  Mr. 
Bridgman' s  account  will  soon  remove  that 
impression,  but  he  thinks  it  is  not  at  all 
too  great : — 

"But  it  is  clear,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that 
the  most  undemocratic  thing  a  party  can  do,  in 
the  political  development  of  the  age,  is  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  executive  as  against  that 
of  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  representative  of 
the  people,  whose  combined  intelligence  and  will 
are  the  governing  force  in  the  body  politic." 

Is  not  the  governor  the  representative 
of  the  people  as  much  as  the  Legislature  ? 
And  why  is  it  undemocratic  to  increase 
his  power  if  it  will  secure  better  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  people,  —  which  is  the 
point  under  discussion?  This  use  of  the 
word  "  undemocratic  "  is  a  little  puzzling 
when  we  read  a  moment  later  that  "  An- 
other hoary  but  highly  respectable  error 
is  that  government  rests  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

"  He  is  even  now  regarded  with  more  con- 
sideration than  properly  attaches  to  his  person  or 
office.  ...  In  the  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  importance  and  prestige  of  the  gov- 
ernor will  rightfully  decrease." 


That  may  be  so,  but  if  it  is  the  people 
are  likely  some  day  to  have  a  rude  awa- 
kening to  their  mistake  in  allowing  one 
branch  of  the  government  to  absorb  the 
powers  of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Bridgman 
thinks  that  the  existence  and  the  multi- 
plication of  the  commissions  carry  their 
own  justification :  — 

"  Commissions  are  a  necessity  in  a  democratic 
government,  just  as  committees  are  a  necessity  in 
a  legislature." 

Before  admitting  the  truth  of  either  of 
these  propositions,  we  should  need  to  add 
a  few  words,  "  which  has  absorbed  the 
whole  power  of  the  government,  and  re- 
duced the  executive  to  a  cipher."  He 
shows  that  up  to  1852  there  existed  but 
one  state  board,  that  of  education ;  and 
that  there  are  now  thirty-one  permanent 
commissions,  only  nine  of  which  existed 
before  1870,  and  eight  of  which  were 
created  in  1890  and  the  following  years, 
besides  which  there  have  been  over  a 
score  of  minor  and  temporary  commis- 
sions. With  the  mania  for  creating  them 
which  has  seized  the  State  House,  the 
number  may  not  unlikely  be  doubled  in 
the  next  twenty  years. 

After  dwelling,  as  the  committee  above 
referred  to  did,  and  in  both  cases  with 
justice,  upon  the  high  character,  the  de- 
votion and  the  public  spirit  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  the  state 
without  pay,  Mr.  Bridgman  makes  a  sig- 
nificant admission  :  — 

"  As  to  the  first  difficulty,  the  conditions  to  be 
met  are  the  need  of  the  people  that  their  interests 
be  looked  after  by  the  most  competent  men,  and 
the  trouble  of  getting  the  best  men  into  the  right 
place.  The  commissions  of  most  importance  are 
salaried.  Many  men  want  them.  Hal(  of  the 
governor's  time  is  spent  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  filling  the  offices  of  the  state,  commissionerships 
and  others,  hearing  petitioners  and  their  friends, 
reading  their  letters,  weighing  the  testimony,  and 
trying  to  settle  the  cases  rightly.  Too  often  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  politics  come  into  the 
account.  Here  is  a  discreditable  state  of  affairs, 
bad  for  the  public,  whose  only  concern  in  politics 
is  that  their  interests  be  well  served.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  any  better  system  can  be  devised 
than  appointment  by  the  governor  and  confirma- 
tion by  the  council." 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself 
how  far  this  tendency  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. Proceeding  to  establish  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  standard  of  character  and 
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acquirement,  which  commissioners  ought 
to  possess,  he  arrives  at  this  surprising 
conclusion  :  *'  Tenure  of  office  in  a  com- 
mission should  be  for  life  or  good  be- 
havior, like  thatof  a  judge  on  the  bench." 
In  other  words,  the  executive  government 
of  Massachusetts  is  to  be  handed  over  to 
an  oligarchy  of  say  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  holding  office  by 
a  life  tenure,  and  irremovable  except  by 
impeachment. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
missions, and  we  will  first  call  a  witness 
who,  as  far  as  experience  of  executive 
work  is  concerned,  will  be  admitted  as 
equal  either  to  Mr.  Bridgman  or  the 
committee,  Hon.  Seth  Low,  the  greatly 
respected  ex-mayor  of  Brooklyn.  In  an 
address  at  Cornell  University  on  March 
i6,  1887,  he  said  :  — 

"  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the 
executive  power  of  individuals,  and  a  poor  execu- 
tive will  seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  a  depart- 
ment, but  he  must  be  a  singularly  inefficient  man 
who  will  produce  worse  results  than  the  best 
board  that  ever  sat.  If  the  members  of  such 
boards  were  to  enter  upon  their  duties  with  the 
most  single-minded  purpose  possible,  the  nature 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  them  must  very  shortly 
produce  one  of  two  results,  either  the  members 
will  get  at  loggerheads  with  one  another,  result- 
ing in  great  disadvantage  to  the  service,  or  the 
members  will  keep  in  harmony  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. In  no  case  does  the  best  judgment  of 
any  one  member  nor  the  prompt  action  of  any 
come  with  the  same  direct  efficiency  as  when  the 
full  power  is  lodged  in  single  hands.  .  .  .  No 
army  could  succeed  under  such  a  system;  no  rail- 
road could  succeed ;  no  business  of  any  kind  could 
succeed  under  it;  and  there  is  nothing  so  singular 
about  the  business  of  a  city  (or  of  a  state)  that 
good  results  could  be  hoped  for  from  methods 
which  defy  the  experience  of  mankind." 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  of  the 
commissions  is  to  follow  one  of  them, 
and  we  will  take  the  oldest  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  respectable,  the  Board 
of  Education.  Its  members  are  unpaid, 
but  readers  can  judge  for  themselves 
whether  better  service  is  likely  to  be  had 
from  paid  members,  getting  their  places, 
for  that  is  what  it  is  rapidly  and  certainly 
coming  to,  as  the  reward  of  political 
party  work,  —  and  this,  the  worst  feature 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  is 
just  what  gives  the  system  very  great 
popularity  and  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Legislature.      Probably  no  community  in 


the  world  pays  more  in  proportion  for 
public  schools  than  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  pay  it  ungrudgingly 
and  without  stint;  the  towns  and  cities 
having  furnished  more  than  five  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  last  year.  What  do 
they  get  for  their  money?  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  schools?  Are  the 
methods  of  instruction  of  the  best 
modern  kind?  Are  the  scholars  turned 
out  the  best  suited  to  make  good  citi- 
zens? Is  the  system  coherent  and  con- 
sistent through  the  state?  How  would 
these  questions  be  answered  in  the  city 
of  Boston?  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  any  satisfactory  answers.  There 
is  nowhere  to  apply.  The  board  con- 
sists of  eight  members  besides  the  gov- 
ernor and  heutenant-governor,  ten  in  all. 
Of  course  they  are  not  responsible  to  the 
people,  who  never  see  them  at  all,  and  of 
whom  probably  not  one  per  cent  could 
tell  their  names.  Just  as  little  is  the 
board  responsible  to  the  governor.  The 
eight  members  are  renewed  one  each 
year,  so  that  no  governor  has  ever  ap- 
pointed even  a  majority,  and  if  he  had, 
it  could  be  only,  the  same  being  true  of 
removals,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  council,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  education.  The  governor  has  one 
vote  in  ten,  and  nothing  more.  But  the 
board  is  not  even  responsible  to  the 
Legislature.  Once  a  year  it  pubHshes  a 
report  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
pages,  of  which  last  year  about  fifteen 
were  written  by  the  board  or  some 
member  of  it,  and  all  the  rest  by  the 
secretary  or  other  subordinates.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  officials  say  just 
what  they  please  and  nothing  else,  as 
they  are  never  subjected  to  cross  exami- 
nation or  criticism  of  any  kind.  In  fact  it 
makes  very  little  difference  what  they 
say,  as  the  Legislature  never  pays  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  report.  Indeed 
last  year  it  did  not  appear  till  some  time 
in  March,  when  it  was  too  late  for  new 
business,  and  the  tide  of  committee  work 
was  at  the  flood.  The  only  way  for  the 
Legislature  to  reach  the  board  would  be 
by  an  investigating  committee,  which  at 
the  end  of  its  inquiries  could  only  report 
to  the  Legislature,  which  in  turn  could 
only  report  to  the  governor  and  council, 
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■where  the  matter  would  be  settled,  if 
.at  all,  by  a  majority  out  of  ten  votes.  If 
the  Legislature  cannot  reach  the  board, 
on  the  other  hand  the  board  cannot 
reach  the  Legislature.  A  recent  report 
contained  these  among  its  opening  words  : 
"The  board  has  not  done  anything,  be- 
cause it  had  no  power  to  do  anything." 
No  matter  how  pressing  may  be  the  need 
of  any  reform  in  the  schools,  there  is  no 
authorized  agent  through  whom  the 
board  can  present  and  urge  its  wants 
upon  the  Legislature.  It  has  to  find  some 
member  who  will  undertake  to  present  a 
bill  or  resolution,  which  has  to  take  its 
place  in  line  with  five  hundred  other 
schemes  introduced  by  other  members 
whether  of  public  or  private  interest,  of 
which  the  latter  will  be  sure  not  to  get 
the  least  attention.  All  will  be  sent  to 
the  committees,  and  then  will  begin  the 
struggle  of  trading,  intrigue  and  lobbying, 
in  which  the  most  high-minded  and 
public-spirited  men  have  the  poorest 
chance  of  success.  If  this  analysis  is 
extended  to  the  other  thirty  commissions, 
it  will  be  seen  what  chaos  and  confusion, 
what  temptations  to  negligence  and  cor- 
ruption, and  what  entire  absence  of 
responsibility,  prevail  throughout  the 
administration  of  the  state.  That  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  so  well  governed 
is  a  crowning  tribute  to  the  value  of 
universal  suffrage  and  the  character  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  favorite  dogma  that 
a  government  cannot  be  better  than  the 
people  over  whom  it  is  placed.  Possibly, 
but  it  may  be  a  great  deal  worse.  The 
Englishman,  Bagehot,  has  said  that  "  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  could  probably 
work  any  constitution."  It  must  be 
admitted  that  their  capacity  is  being 
put  to  a  severe  test. 

Mr.  Bridgman  says :  "  The  question 
is  whether  any  better  system  can  be  de- 
vised than  appointment  by  the  governor 
and  confirmation  by  the  council."  The 
only  way  to  improve  the  system  is  to  pro- 
vide for  abolishing  it  altogether  by  re- 
turning to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  really  separating  the  two  powers 
and  taking  security  that  neither  shall 
encroach  upon  the  other.  What  is  exec- 
utive and  what  legislative  power?  The 
first  condition  of  the  former  is  that    its 


head  shall  have  authority  over  and  there- 
fore power  to  select  and  remove  his  sub- 
ordinates. The  smallest  reference  to 
private  or  corporate  business  will  illus- 
trate this.  An  executive  who  cannot  do 
this  is  simply  no  executive  at  all,  and  it 
is  precisely  the  existing  condition  in  this 
respect  which  has  brought  the  governor- 
ship into  contempt.  Further,  an  efficient 
executive  power  demands  that  there  shall 
be  but  one  subordinate  in  each  place, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  power  of  resistance  of  three 
or  more  men  as  against  one.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  system  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, every  man  down  to  the  custom- 
house porter  or  the  post-office  clerk 
being  appointed  from  the  President 
through  his  chosen  heads  of  departments, 
and  every  post  being  filled  by  one  man. 
It  will  probably  not  be  denied  that  the 
Federal  administration  is  more  efficient 
than  that  of  any  state.  In  the  city  of 
Boston  almost  if  not  quite  all  the  execu- 
tive offices  were  originally  filled  by  sepa- 
rate election  by  the  people.  The  results 
were  so  intolerable  that  the  election  was 
transferred  to  the  city  council.  Experi- 
ence showed  that  this  was  no  better,  and 
by  the  charter  of  1885  every  executive 
office  is  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
mayor,  though  efficiency  and  responsibil- 
ity are  still  sacrificed  by  the  requirement 
of  confirmation  by  the  aldermen,  and  by 
the  existence  of  boards  and  commissions. 
The  first  step  towards  the  proper  read- 
justment of  the  powers  is  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  giving  to  the  governor 
the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
of  every  official  in  the  state.  It  is  un- 
democratic? Let  us  come  to  a  defini- 
tion of  that  word.  If  the  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  government  according  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  then  the  most 
democratic  system  is  the  simplest  one, 
that  which  traces  all  responsibility  back 
to  the  head,  and  enables  the  people  to 
change  the  policy  of  government  by 
merely  changing  that  head.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  most  undemocratic 
system  is  that  which  first  paralyzes  ad- 
ministration by  separately  elective  offices, 
and  then  hands  it  over  to  a  number 
of  distinct  and   impersonal    commissions 
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responsible  neither  to  the  governor  nor 
the  Legislature  nor  the  people.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  democratic  system  means 
handing  over  the  government  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  individuals, 
less  with  a  view  to  the  results  of  work 
than  to  the  places  to  be  distributed, 
that  these  places  shall  be  in  the  gift  of 
those  persons  who  display  most  skill  in 
manipulating  the  popular  vote,  that  they 
shall  be  the  prizes  of  party  supremacy, 
that  the  people  shall  have  no  voice  as  to 
methods  or  results  of  administration,  but 
shall  simply  designate  those  who  shall 
appoint  others  to  whom  the  public  work 
must  be  committed  in  silence  and  in 
darkness,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  argument  of  this  paper  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  agency  for  keeping  the  different 
branches  from  encroaching  on  each  other 
is  to  be  found  in  giving  to  each  the  same 
right  of  appealing  to  the  people.  In 
every  representative  government  in  the 
world,  outside  of  the  United  States,  the 
chief  executive  officials  have  admission 
to  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  with  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  debate  and  the 
duty  of  answering  questions.  In  our  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  alone  (leaving 
the  cities  out  of  the  account)  they  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  these  conditions. 
With  the  enormous  effect  of  this  exclusion 
upon  legislation  this  paper  does  not 
attempt  to  deal,  but  its  effect  upon  ad- 
ministration is  almost  equally  disastrous. 
It  reduces  the  executive  to  a  mere  cipher 
and  instrument  of  the  Legislature.  As 
the  latter  holds  the  money  power,  the 
executive  cannot  get  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government  without  absolute 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  masters  in 
the  Legislature,  without  holding  the 
offices  and  the  whole  administration  at 
the  disposal  of  members  and  their  most 
powerful  constituents,  while  he  has  to  do 
this  in  silence,  at  least,  unless  he  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  courage  of  which  no 
president  or  governor  has  as  yet  shown 
signs.     It  is  this  exclusion  which  in  na- 


tional affairs,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  tremendous  effort,  has  prevented  civil- 
service  reform  from  reaching  a  stable 
basis.  It  is  this  which  in  state  affairs  has 
handed  over  the  government  to  a  set  of 
irresponsible  commissions,  which  are 
tending  with  certainty  to  become  the 
spoils  of  party  politics. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1881,  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  United  States  senators 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  should  be 
admitted  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  to 
take  part  in  debate  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. The  measure  is  equally  important 
in  our  state  government,  though  to  be  of 
any  use  there,  it  must  be  preceded  by 
the  change  which  will  make  the  state 
officials,  like  the  President's  Cabinet,  the 
appointees  of  the  governor.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  in  both  cases  it  requires  the 
action  of  the  Legislature,  which  will  ex- 
haust every  device  of  resistance  in  de- 
fence of  its  usurped  power.  The  report 
of  the  committee  and  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Bridgman  indicate  how  fierce  the  struggle 
will  be.  But  if  history  teaches  anything, 
it  is  that  the  battle  which  is  coming  in 
this  country,  as  certain  and  as  momen- 
tous as  that  with  slavery,  will  be  between 
executive  and  legislative  power.  The 
lesson  of  history  is  not  less  stringent,  that 
the  people  will  in  the  long  run  side  with 
the  executive,  and  that  the  latter,  with 
its  unity  and  concentration  of  power,  will 
win  as  against  the  anarchy  and  faction 
and  intrigue  of  the  Legislature.  What  the 
next  two  centuries  have  to  determine  is, 
whether  under  this  new  device  of  popular 
representative  government,  not  yet  a  cen- 
tury old,  the  struggle  can  be  arrested  at 
a  due  point  of  compromise  and  within 
constitutional  limits,  the  executive  carry- 
ing on  the  government,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture enforcing  its  responsibility  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  or  whether  the  blind 
conflict  of  forces  shall  lead  the  country 
through  anarchy  to  civil  war,  and  then, 
after  it  has  reached  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion, to  military  despotism. 
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WALL  SET, 


SOME  seven 
or  eight  years 
ago  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco 
sent  a  select  de- 
tachment of  his 
high  officials  on  a 
mission  to  the 
Court  of  Spain. 
The  distinguished 
Moors  carried 
quantities  of  rich 
gifts  from  Muley- 
el-Hassan  to  Don 
Alfonso,  which 
doubtless  were  re- 
ceived with  all 
gratitude  and 
many  expressions 
of  friendship  and 
good-will ;  and 
these  were  prob- 
ably appraised  at 
their  full  value. 
Everything  possi- 
ble was  done  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors,  and  all  the  sights  Madrid  has  to 
offer  were  shown  to 
them  in  turn.  One 
day  the  Spanish  hosts 
thought  they  would 
surprise  and  mystify 
their  African  visitors. 
With  much  flowery 
prelude  they  intro- 
duced them  to  a  tele- 
phone in  one  of  the 
government  offices. 
To  the  chagrin  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  chief 
of  the  Moors  re- 
marked as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  instrument, 
"Oh,  I  have  had  a 
telephone  in  my 
house  at  Tangier  for 
more  than  a  year  !  " 
Nothing  more  was 
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said,  for  there  was  nothing  more  to  say. 
The  telephone  speaks  Arabic  as  well  as  it 
does  Spanish,  English  or  Dutch,  and  it  is 
really  no  more  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  a  flourishing  telephone  ex- 
change in  Tangier  than  that  there  should 
be  one  in  Hammerfest,  or  Honolulu,  or 
Harlem. 

During  the  past  year  many  reviews 
have  been  made  of  the  period  from  the 
Centennial  to  the  World's  Fair.  In  all 
industry  there  is  nothing  that  marks 
that  period  so  signally  as  the  rise 
and  extension  of  commercial  telephony. 
At  the  Centennial  the  telephone  was  a 
scientific  wonder ;  at  the  World's  Fair  it 
was  exhibited  as  a  necessity  of  industrial 
and  social  life.  At  the  Centennial  it 
would  speak  from  one  room  to  another  in 
the  same  building;  at  the  World's  Fair 
the  rooms  were  a  thousand  miles  apart. 
At  the  Centennial  you  could  tell  what  the 
telephone  was  saying  if  you  knew  before- 
hand what  it  was  going  to  say;  at  the 
World's  Fair  the  voice  of  the  speaker  in 
New  York  came  as  loud  and  clear  as  if 
he  had  been  at  your  elbow. 
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UNDERGROUND   CABLE  HEAD. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
telephone  exchange  in  the  United 
States.  To-day  there  are  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  exchanges,  employing  ten 
thousand  persons,  and  furnishing  ser- 
vice to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million' 
of  telephone  subscribers.  F^ach  sub- 
scriber uses  the  telephone  fifteen  to 
sixteen  times  a  day  on  an  average,  so 
that  every  working  day  there  are  nearly 
two  million  conversations  held  over  tele- 
phone exchange  lines  in  the  United 
States. 


How  is  it  all  done  ?  The 
question  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
one  to  answer  without  be- 
coming technical,  and  con- 
sequently obscure.  In  the 
large  cities,  like  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Boston,  which 
each  boasts  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  subscribers  and 
eight  or  ten  exchanges,  the 
telephone  systems  are  the 
most  complicated  collections 
of  wires  and  apparatus  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  layman 
when  he  inspects  them  is 
that  the  wonderful  part  of  it 
all  is,  not  that  the  results  are 
sometimes  unsatisfactory,  but 
that  there  ever  can  be  ob- 
tained any  satisfactory  results 
at  all. 

If  you,  who,  if  not  a  con- 
stant user  of  the  telephone, 
have  surely  used  one  at  some 
time  or  other,  will  follow  me 
on  a  little  journey  from  your 
telephone  to  the  one  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  you 
will  see  many  strange  things. 
We  shall  look  into  dark  boxes 
and  damp  cells ;  we  shall 
climb  over  the  housetops  and 
skim  through  the  air;  we 
shall  crawl  into  vaults  and 
manholes,  creep  under  the 
streets,  and  even  dive  be- 
neath the  rivers ;  we  shall 
wander  through  the  mysteri- 
ous halls  of  "  central,"  so 
often  heard  of  but  so  seldom 
seen.  We  shall  bring  up 
finally  against  a  little  iron  plate,  some- 
what larger  than  a  silver  dollar  and  a 
good  deal  thinner  than  a  dime.  And 
if  then  we  are  left  with  any  power 
to  reflect,  we  shall  reflect  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  whole  vast  array  of  inge- 
nious appliances  depends  on  the  produc- 
tion of  an  imperceptible  trembhng,  an 
infinitesimal  vibration  of  that  little  iron 
plate.  That  was  what  Prof.  Bell  did : 
he  made  a  little  iron  plate  tremble. 
But  it  trembled  as  no  iron  had  ever 
trembled    before,  for    its    trembling   was 
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the    electrical    transmission  of  articulate 
speech. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  standard 
telephone  set  are  the  transmitter  and 
the  receiver.  The  transmitter  converts 
the  sound  waves  produced  by  the  voice 
into  electric  waves,  and  sends  them  out 
to  the  line.  The  receiver  takes  up  the 
electric  waves  and  converts  them  back 
into  sound  waves,  which  are  delivered  to 
the  ear.  Every  telephone  subscriber  has 
also  a  bell  for  calHng  the  central  office. 
When  the  receiver  is  hanging  on  the 
hook,  the  transQiitter  battery  is  cut  off 
and  the  bell  is  connected  to  the  line. 
The  subscriber  can  then  either  ring  up 
"central"  or  be  rung  up  by  "central." 
When  he  turns  the  crank  at  the  side  of 
the  bell  case,  the  subscriber  revolves  a 
little  dynamo,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  fine 
wire  turning  within  the  influence  of 
powerful  steel  magnets.  Revolving  the 
coil  causes  currents  to  be  set  up  in  it, 
and  these  will  ring  a  bell  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  or  will  give  a  signal  at  the 


exchange.  When  the  receiver  is  taken 
off  the  hook,  both  it  and  the  transmitter 
are  automatically  connected  to  the  line 
and  the  battery  is  brought  into  play. 

Having  explored  the  subscriber's  tele- 
phone set,  let  us  journey  on  to  the  ex- 
change. For  a  short  distance  we  may 
go,  via  two  copper  wires,  over  the  house- 
tops or  along  a  pole  line  ;  but  only  for  a 
very  short  distance,  for  in  a  big  city  we 
shall,  very  shortly  after  leaving  the  sub- 
scriber's station,  have  to  dive  below  the 
streets  and  travel  underground  the  rest  of 
the  way.  We  shall  find  in  a  two-inch 
leaden  pipe  a  hundred  fine  copper  wires, 
each  covered  with  a  wrapping  of  specially 
prepared  paper.  The  covered  wires  are 
taken  in  couples  and  twisted  together,  a 
twisted  pair  of  wires  being  used  for  each 
subscriber's  line.  This  twisting  is  done 
to  neutralize  the  effects  of  induction.  If 
straight  wires  were  used,  the  currents 
would  stray  from  one  line  into  another, 
and  whenever  several  subscribers  having 
neighboring   lines   were    talking   at    the 
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same  time  the  effect  in  every  telephone 
would  be  like  the  hum  of  conversation  in 
a  crowded  room,  only  more  so. 

The  cables  are  drawn  into  iron  pipes 
laid  under  the  streets.  They  radiate 
from  the  exchanges  in  all  directions  and 


terminate  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  — 
inside  buildings, 
on  housetops,  on 
poles,  wherever  a 
number  of  sub- 
scribers can  be 
reached  by  short 
lengths  of  sepa- 
rate wires.  The 
end  of  every 
cable  is  enclosed 
in  an  air-tight 
box,  called  a 
cable-head. 
Each  head  is 
pierced  at  the 
sides  for  a  hun- 
dred ears,  and  to  the  inner  end  of  each 
ear  is  attached,  before  the  box  is  sealed 
up,  its  corresponding  nerve,  or  cable  con- 
ductor. The  wires  to  the  subscribers' 
stations  can  then  be  attached  to  the 
outer  ends  of  these  metal  ears  or  binding 
posts,  whenever  a  connection  is  required. 
Telephone  cables  are  delicate  and  ex- 
pensive things.  They  require  extreme 
care  in  manufacture  and  in  maintenance. 
Any  mistake  in  twisting  and  laying  up  the 
wires  will  give  rise  to  trouble  when  the 
cable  is  put  to  work,  as  the  telephone  is 
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SO  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  induced 
currents.  Contact  with  moist  air  will 
quickly  ruin  a  cable,  for  the  paper  insu- 
lation absorbs  moisture  with  avidity. 
Materials  having  waterproof  properties, 
such  as  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  cannot 
be  used  for  insulat- 
ing telephone  cables, 
for  reasons  too  tech- 
nical to  state  here. 
The  influence  such 
materials  have  is  to 
deaden  and  choke 
the  delicate  voice 
currents.  This  ef- 
fect, present  to  a 
certain  extent  in 
cables  of  all  classes, 
is  the  great  obstacle 
to  telephoning  un- 
derground to  any 
distance,  and  espe- 
cially to  telephoning 
through  underground 
cables.  In  spite  of 
every  difficulty,  how- 
ever,  the  art  of 
manufacturing 
telephone  cables  has 
made  rapid  strides, 
and  the  use  of  them 
has  developed  enor- 
mously during  the 
past  five  years.  In 
Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  New  York,. 
Philadelphia  and 
other  large  cities 
there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of 
conduit  occupied  by 
telephone  cables. 
In  the  New  York  telephone  subways 
there  are  about  250  miles  of  cable  in 
use,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  miles 
of  copper  wire.  These  cables  represent 
an  investment  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  and  the  yearly  rental  of  the  re- 
stricted and  cheerless  quarters  they  oc- 
cupy under  the  streets  is  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

At  the  central  office  buildings  the 
cables  all  lay  their  heads  together  in  one 
department,  called  the  terminal  room. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  nerve  centres  of 
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the  system,  only  surpassed  in  complica- 
tion by  the  switchboard  itself.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  wires, 
spreading  out  beyond  in  every  direction, 
are  here  massed  together.  Opposite 
them  are  thousands  of  others  which  lead 
to  the  switchboard.  The  two  sets  must 
be  connected  together,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing very  difficult  about  that,  if  that  were 
all.  But  it  is  not  all.  At  this  point  — 
the  junction  of  the  line  wires  with  the 
switchboard  wires  —  every  line  must  be 
available  for  testing,  to  "locate"  defects; 
every  line  must  be 
provided  with  appa- 
ratus to  protect  the 
delicate  coils  and  ap- 
pliances in  the  ex- 
change from  the 
inroads  of  lightning 
and  of  other  powerful 
foreign  currents  ; 
and  further,  every 
connection  must  be 
arranged  systemati- 
cally, so  that  at  any 
time  it  may  be 
changed  or  discon- 
tinued or  a  new  con- 
nection made.  The 
medium  by  which 
these  conditions  are 
obtained  is  a  large 
iron  frame,  on  one 
side  of  which  all  the 
cable  wires  are  ter- 
minated, and  on  the 
other  side  all  the 
switchboard  wires. 
The  wires  on  each 
side  are  brought  to 
serried  rows  of  little 
metal  cHps.  A  pair 
of  clips  on  one  side 
belongs  to  a  pair  of 
wires  which  end  at 
some  point  perhaps 
a  mile  or  more  away 
from  the  exchange ; 
a  pair  on  the  other 
side   corresponds    to 

a  certain  indicator  or  "drop,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  switchboard.  To  complete 
the  circuit — to  join  any  given  subscriber's 
line  to  any  given  number  in  the  switch- 


board—  a  pair  of  wires  is  run  through  the 
framework,  and  the  ends  are  connected 
to  the  required  pair  or  clips  on  each 
side. 

Complete  records  are  kept  of  the  posi- 
tion of  every  wire,  and  the  men  in  charge 
can  pick  out  at  once  the  line  of  any  sub- 
scriber whenever  it  is  necessary  to  inspect 
it  or  work  on  it.  When  a  line  gets  into 
trouble,  it  can  be  tested  from  the  cross- 
connecting  frame  in  both  directions,  — 
back  to  the  switchboard  and  out  toward 
the    subscriber's    station.     At    every   ex- 
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change  there  is  an  official  called  the  "  wire 
chief,"  whose  special  duty  is  to  overlook 
the  making  of  connections  between  the 
subscribers'  lines  and  the  switchboard,  to 
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inspect  the  wires  and  to  test  them  electri- 
cally, in  order  to  determine  the  position 
of  any  defect  that  may  occur  in  a  sub- 
scriber's line  or  instruments.  The  wire 
chief  sits  at  a  special  desk  from  which 
wires  run  to  various  parts  of  the  system, 


SWITCHBOARD  —  FRONT. 

and  he  is  provided  with  electrical  instru- 
ments with  which  to  make  tests  on  lines 
that  develop  "trouble."  He  is  the  ambu- 
lance surgeon  of  the  telephone  plant, 
and  his  wires  give  him  the  advantage  of 
being  truly  ubiquitous.  He  receives  com- 
plaints and  reports  of  "  trouble,"  and 
enters  on  special  slips  every  "trouble" 
reported  or  discovered.  These  slips  are 
handed  to  "  trouble-men,"  who  search  out 
the  cause  and,  finding  it,  apply  the  proper 
remedy ;  they  then  enter  an  account  of 
what  they  found  and  what  they  did,  on 
the  slip,  and  return  it.  In  this  way  a 
close  and  comprehensive  check  is  kept 


on  the  operation  of  the  telephone  plant, 
which,  on  account  of  its  complexity  and 
of  the  number  of  small  parts  that  go  to 
make  it  up,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  trifling 
but  troublesome  defects.  Returns  are 
made  up  periodically  from  the  "  trouble 
slips,"  and  these  form  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  effi- 
ciency both  of  the  plant  and 
of  those  immediately  in 
charge  of  it. 

From  the  terminal  room 
it  is  but  a  step  to  the  operat- 
ing-room, the  portion  of  the 
system  of  which  the  sub- 
scriber hears  most  —  "  cen- 
tral "  —  manifested  to  the 
public  only  through  a  voice. 
Although  to  the  telephone 
subscriber  "  central "  is  a 
voice  and  nothing  more, 
when  we  enter  the  actual 
realms  whence  the  voice 
emanates  we  find  an  impos- 
ing array  of  mechanism  and 
humanity. 

Even  to  those  most  famil- 
iar with  its  working,  the  tele- 
phone never  seems  to  lose 
its  charm  of  wonder  and 
mystery.  There  is  aroused 
within  one  something  more 
than  mere  interest  in  a 
technical  appliance,  as  one 
watches  rows  of  young  wo- 
men pressing  little  brass- 
tipped  pegs  into  little  brass- 
lined  sockets,  and  tries  tO' 
conceive  that  spoken  words 
are  trembling  at  the  tips  of 
those  little  brass  pegs,  —  electrified  words,, 
imprisoned  for  an  instant  in  a  metal  track 
and  eager  to  travel  on  through  the  sinuous- 
wires  that  extend  beyond,  to  emerge  again 
into  the  air. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  that  inert 
erection  of  wood  and  brass  and  iron  is 
absolutely  alive  with  speech  ;  that  cours- 
ing through  the  masses  of  copper  threads- 
behind  are  hundreds  of  conversations  of 
talkers  who  are  scattered  near  and  far,  — 
up  town,  down  town,  across  the  river,  in 
the  next  state,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  If  an  old  switchboard  could 
recount  some  of  the  talks  it  has  assisted 
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at,  what  strange  tales  could  it  not 
tell !  If  the  plugs  and  cords  and  the 
switches  and  drops  chat  together  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  —  never 
quite  silent  in  a  city  telephone  exchange, 
but  quiet  enough  for  intimate  confi- 
dences, —  what  strange  com- 
ments might  they  not  make 
on  human  nature  ! 

The  modern  telephone 
switchboard  is  really  a  num- 
ber of  switchboards  joined 
together  in  one  system.  An 
upright  framework  of  wood 
and  iron  supports  in  front 
myriads  of  little  switches  and 
thousands  of  little  indicators, 
whose  shutters  fall  in  re- 
sponse to  the  current  sent  by 
the  subscriber  when  he  rings. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the 
switchboard  runs  a  narrow 
shelf  or  table,  which  holds 
the  plugs  and  cords  for  mak- 
ing connections  and  the  keys 
or  push  buttons  by  which  the 
operator  rings  up  the  sub- 
scriber and  connects  her  own 
telephone  in  the  circuit.  The 
wires  by  which  the  subscribers 
are  connected  to  the  switches 
and  indicator  drops  are  run 
behind  the  switchboard,  out 
of  sight.  The  little  switches 
are  called  spring-jacks  or, 
more  generally,  simply 
"jacks."  They  are  little 
tubular  sockets  with  a  brass 
lining  for  part  of  their  length, 
and  two  litde  springs  to  which  the  wires 
are  connected  at  the  back. 

The  connection  between  the  spring- 
jacks  of  two  lines  for  a  conversation  is 
made  by  means  of  a  cord  containing  a 
pair  of  wires  and  terminating  at  each  end 
in  a  plug  with  brass  shank  and  tip. 
When  a  plug  is  inserted  in  each  spring- 
jack,  contact  is  made  between  the  shank 
of  the  plug  and  the  socket  and  between 
the  tip  and  one  of  the  little  springs  of  the 
jack ;  the  two  lines  are  thus  made  into 
one  continuous  line  through  the  cord. 

Watch  a  single  operator  and  see  how 
she  makes  a  connection.  An  indicator 
shutter  falls,  disclosing  a  number.     She 


picks  up  a  plug  and  thrusts  it  into  the 
proper  spring-jack.  The  indicator  shut- 
ter or  *'drop"  flies  back  to  its  normal 
position  as  if  by  magic.  At  the  same 
moment  the  operator  presses  down  a 
litde  cam  lever,  —  the  listening  key  which 
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connects  her  own  telephone  set  with  the 
paiticular  cord  she  is  using.  She  is  then 
in  communication  with  the  subscriber 
who  has  called,  and  inquires,  "  What 
number?"  He  gives  the  number.  She 
repeats  it  back  to  make  sure,  "  Four 
seven  five  two,  Cortlandt."  She  picks 
up  the  other  cord  of  the  plug  and,  spy- 
ing out  among  the  compact  rows  of 
spring-jacks  above  the  one  belonging  to 
4752,  taps  the  plug  on  its  socket.  This 
is  a  reconnoissance.  If  4752  is  already 
talking  to  some  one  else,  the  operator  gets 
a  loud  click  in  her  head  telephone. 
That  means  that  4752  is  ''busy,"  and  the 
subscriber  who  has  called  for  him  is  told 
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POWER   PLANT. 

SO.  It  is  the  privilege  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  believe  that  no  other  tele- 
phone subscriber  can  possibly  be  "  busy  " 
when  they  want  to  talk  to  him.  They 
generally  know  for  a  fact  that  he  is  not, 
and  so  they  seldom  believe  the  operator's 
report.  The  operator,  however,  merely 
repeats  what  the  switchboard  tells  her  \ 
and  the  switchboard,  being  a  mechanical 
device,  not  a  human  being,  is  eminently 
truthful.  The  widespread  disbelief  in  the 
"busy"  report  is  therefore  very  unjust  — 
to  the  switchboard. 

Just  how  the  switchboard  tells  the  op- 
erator that  a  subscriber  is  "busy,"  or, 
rather,  that  two  subscribers  are  busy,  — 
for  that  a  subscriber  is  busy  in  the  tele- 
phonic sense  means  that  he  is  talking 
with    another    subscriber,  —  is  rather  an 


interesting  point.  An 
analogy  will  explain  it 
better  than  a  techni- 
cal  description. 
Imagine  a  business 
man  open  to  receive 
calls  from  nine  or  ten 
thousand  people. 
He  has  at  his  office 
one  special  door 
guarded  by  a  special 
attendant,  who,  on 
signal  from  him, 
brings  immediately 
into  his  presence  any 
one  of  the  nine  thou- 
sand  people.  To 
make  it  convenient 
also  for  them  to  reach 
him  when  they  call  on 
their  own  initiative, 
there  are  thirty  or 
forty  other  doors  by 
which  his  office  can 
be  entered.  When 
receiving  a  caller  the 
occupant  of  the  room 
with  the  many  doors 
wishes  to  be  alone 
with  him,  so  matters 
are  arranged  that 
after  a  caller  has  en- 
tered by  any  one  of 
the  doors  the  act  of 
closing  it  causes  all 
the  others  to  be  au- 
tomatically locked.  When  he  is  disen- 
gaged any  one  of  them  can  be  opened. 
Under  this  system  it  naturally  happens 
that  the  doors  are  often  locked  when  a 
caller  tries  at  one  of  them.  Then  he 
has  to  call  again.  In  the  telephone 
exchange  the  spring-jacks  correspond 
to  the  doors.  Each  subscriber's  line 
is  connected  to  a  number  of  spring- 
jacks.  At  one  his  calls  are  answered  and 
the  connections  he  asks  for  are  made. 
The  others  are  to  enable  connections  to 
be  made  with  his  line  by  operators  all 
along  the  switchboard.  When  once  a 
connection  is  made,  every  spring-jack  on 
the  line  is  in  a  state  corresponding  to  the 
locked  doors ;  if  touched  with  a  plug  by 
an  operator  who  wants  to  connect,  it  will 
give  a  sharp  click  in  her  head  telephone. 
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That  click  means  ''busy"  just  as  plainly 
as  a  locked  door  does. 

If  no  click  sounds  in  her  head  tele- 
phone when  the  operator  touches  the 
plug  to  the  spring-jack  of  the  number 
wanted,  she  simply  pushes  the  plug  in 
and  calls  up  the  subscriber  by  pressing 
on  her  ringing  key,  which  is  connected 
to  an  electric  generator  kept  constantly 
going.  When  the  answer  comes  the 
operator  tells  the  calling  subscriber  that 
his  correspondent  is  on  the  line,  or  rings 
him  up  if  he  has  hung  the  receiver  on 
the  hook  after  giving  the  call.  (The  expe- 
rienced telephone  subscriber  keeps  his  re- 
ceiver to  the  ear  after  asking  for  a  con- 
nection, and  so  often  saves  himself  much 
valuable  time.)  The  connection  is  then 
complete,  and  the  operator  cuts  herself 
out  of  circuit  and  is  free  to  attend  to 
other  calls. 

Each  operator  has  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pairs  of  cords  and  plugs,  and  can  there- 
fore put  up  as  many  connections  at  once. 
To  each  pair  of  cords  is  connected  a 
special  indicator  drop  called  the  "  clear- 
ing-out drop."  This  is  thrown  by  the 
ring-off  signal,  when  subscribers  make  it, 
and  the  falling  of  the  clearing-out  drop 
gives  notice  to  the  operator  to  take 
down  the  connection  and  so  disengage 
the  two  lines.  Often  neither  subscriber 
rings  off,  and  then  the  operator  has  to 
"  hsten  in  "  on  the  line  after  the  connec- 
tion has  been  up  for  some  time,  to  dis- 
cover if  talking  is  still  going  on  or  not. 
If  she  hears  nothing  she  asks,  "  Are  you 
through?"  and,  getting  no  reply,  con- 
cludes that  you  are  through  and  takes 
down  the  plugs.  As  many  subscribers 
fail  to  ring  off,  operators  frequently  have 
to  listen  in,  and  occasionally  they  strike 
a  pause  in  the  talk  and  ask,  "  Are  you 
through?  "  just  at  the  moment  when  you 
have  something  very  important  half-way 
between  your  brain  and  the  transmitter. 
Of  course  that  is  exasperating,  and  you 
are  an  exceptionally  even-tempered  man 
if  you  do  not  let  fly  an  enthusiastic  re- 
mark of  a  tenor  quite  apart  from  the 
thread  of  your  conversation.  One  rem- 
edy for  this  sort  of  thing  —  which  is 
bound  to  happen  now  and  again  in  a 
system  that  depends  so  much  on  human 
agency — is  to   form  the    habit    of  reli- 


giously   ''ringing    off"     when    you     are 
through. 

Users  of  the  telei)hone  are  a])t  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  they  really  form  a  i)art 
of  the  system,  and  that  a  fair  share  of  the 
complaints  that  the  critical  public  of  a 
luxurious  age  hurls  at  all  public  services 
rightly  belongs  to  them.  In  any  tele- 
phone conversation  the  subscribers  do 
two  thirds  of  the  work,  and  the  operator 
one  third.  The  two  talkers  operate  the 
instruments  while  the  telephone  employee 
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merely  makes  the  connection   between  the 
two  Hnes.     The   talkers,   then,  ought  to  be 
good  operators,   as   well    as    the   employee, 
if  the  service  is  to  be  good  all  round.     To 
the  frequent  user  of  the  telephone  the   fol- 
lowing questions  are  perti-  .  ^ 
nent ;  only  the  experienced 
users  can  say  yes  to  all  of 
them.     Do  you  speak  close 
into    the    transmitter    and 
in  clear  tones,  so  that  your 
correspondent     may 


"^1^ 

W^ 


hear  you  clearly? 
Do  you  hold  your 
receiver  firmly  to 
your  ear,  so  that  you 
may  hear  him  well? 
Do  you,  when  you 
have  asked  for  a 
connection,  listen  at 
your  receiver  so  as 
to  catch  your  corre- 
spondent directly  the  operator  has  called 
him  up?  Do  you,  when  you  have  finished 
talking,  hang  up  your  receiver  and  give 
the  bell  crank  a  turn  to  send  the  clearing- 
out  signal?  If  you  do  not  attend  to  these 
little  points,  you  are  not  getting  as  good 
service  as  you  might,  and  you  are  pre- 
venting others  from  getting  good  service. 
The  operator  is  always  the  scapegoat,  or 
else  the  telephone  company  impersonally, 
but  the   telephone   is  a  scientific  instru- 
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ment  needing  scientific 
use,  and  the  user  of  it 
should  bear  that  in 
mind,  if  he  wishes  it  to 
serve  him  well,  as  of 
course  he  does. 

The  operators  have  a 
busy  time  of  it,  espe- 
cially during  the  "  rush  " 
hours  of  the  day,  which 
are  a  couple  in  the 
morning  and  a  couple 
in  the  afternoon,  when 
everybody  wants  to 
talk  to  everybody 
else  all  at  once.  It 
would  seem  at  first 
glance  as  if  the 
operators  were  un- 
der no  supervision; 
but  this  is  not  so. 
As  they  do  their 
work  by  telephone,  so  they  are  super- 
vised, or  rather,  ''  superaudited,"  by  tele- 
phone. F^ach  exchange  has  its  quota 
of  monitor  operators,  its  assistant  chief 
and  its  chief  operator  or  manager. 
These  functionaries  have  desks  provided 
with  telephones  and  with  lines  running  to 
different  parts  of  the  switchboard.  They 
can  connect  themselves  in  circuit  with 
any  operator  and  overhear  what  is  going 
on.     They  help  the  operators  out  of  any 
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little  difficulties  that  may  crop  up,  re- 
ceive complaints,  and  attend  to  all  cases 
outside  the  routine  work  of  answering 
and  making  calls  and  putting  up  connec- 
tions. The  operators  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  straightforward  work 
of  operating  the  switchboard ;  all  com- 
plaining, conversational  and  argumenta- 
tive callers  are  turned  over  to  the  moni- 
tor, a  trained  diplomatist  as  well  as 
telephonist. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  daily  work  of  a 
telephone  exchange  is  its  fluctuating  char- 
acter. In  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  service  is  available  dur- 


switchboards,  the  trunk  wires  between 
exchanges,  and  the  number  of  operators 
must  all  be  arranged  to  cope  with  the 
traffic  during  the  hour  when  it  reaches 
its  top  notch.  Averages  are  no  guide. 
Statistics  may  show  that  each  subscriber 
in  a  given  system  demands  eight  or  ten 
connections  daily.  But  this  is  only  an 
average.  On  any  given  day  there  may  be 
a  thousand  subscribers  who  do  not  call 
once,  while  there  are  others  that  call 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  and  over  a  hundred 
times.  If  each  and  every  subscriber 
called  eight  or  ten  times  daily,  say  once 
an  hour  from  eight   to  six,  the  conditions 


ing  the  whole  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
although  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  traffic  is  done  after  the  business  day 
is  over,  the  exchanges  are  kept  open  all 
night.  In  the  big  centres  of  population 
more  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  tel- 
ephone traffic  is  between  the  hours  of 
eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing. Even  during  these  ten  hours  the 
business  is  by  no  means  evenly  distrib- 
uted, but  there  are  two  high-pressure 
periods  of  about  a  couple  of  hours  each, 
—  one  in  the  morning  from  ten  to  twelve, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon  from  two  to 
four.  These  are  peculiarly  exacting 
conditions  to  meet,  as  in  such  a  service 
time  is  everything,  and  the  busiest  hour 
sets  the  pattern  for  a  great  part  of  the 
plant  and    of  the    operating  staff.     The 


would  be  widely  different  from  what  they 
are,  and,  compared  with  the  actual  fluc- 
tuations of  traffic,  would  be  easy  to 
meet. 

In  the  large  cities  the  telephone  system 
consists  of  a  number  of  exchanges,  each 
exchange  serving  a  district  of  its  own,  but 
all  connected  together  by  direct  trunk 
wires  to  provide  for  the  intercommuni- 
cation among  all  the  subscribers.  There 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  this  trunk  traffic, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
traffic  of  anv  exchange  is  with  the  other 
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exchanges,  chiefly  with  the  one  situated 
in  the  "  down-town  "  district.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  there  are  some  eight 
exchanges  strung  along  Manhattan  Island, 
from  Broad  Street  to  125  th  Street. 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  daily  traffic  of 
each  up-town  exchange  is  with  the  down- 
town district.  This  trunk  traffic  requires 
methods  of  handling  that  are  interesting 
as  showing  the  ingenious  arrangements 
devised  to  secure  rapid  service. 

Between  every  two  exchanges  there  are 
so  many  direct  trunk  lines,  all  under- 
ground metallic  circuits.  The  trunk  lines 
are  worked  on  the  double-track  system, 
a  certain  number  being  used  for  messages 
in  one  direction  and  a  certain  number 
for  messages  in  the  opposite  direction. 
At  the  exchanges  they  are  called  outgo- 
ing and  incoming  trunks,  the  outgoing  at 
one  exchange  becoming  the  incoming  at 


the  other.  The  outgoing  trunks  can  be- 
reached  by  the  operators  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  subscribers'  lines,  and 
each  operator  has  access  to  a  certain 
number  of  trunks  leading  to  the  other 
exchanges.  The  incoming  trunks  are  all 
grouped  at  certain  sections  of  the  switch- 
board, at  which  only  trunk  connections 
are  made.  The  trunk  lines,  instead  of 
being  connected  with  spring-jacks  and 
indicator  drops  like  the  subscribers'  lines, 
are  terminated  in  cords  and  plugs,  similar 
to  those  used  for  putting  up  local  con- 
nections. In  front  of  these  trunk  sec- 
tions of  the  switchboard  are  operators 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  make  connections 
between  the  plugs  in  which  the  trunk  lines 
terminate  and  the  spring-jacks  of  the 
subscribers'  lines  in  the  switchboard 
above.  These  operators  receive  their 
orders    by    telephone    directly   from    the 
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operators    in    the    distant    exchanges    at 
which  the  trunk  wires  originate. 

When  an  operator  gets  a  call  for  a  sub- 
scriber in  another  exchange,  she  connects 
the  wire  of  the  calling  subscriber  to  a 
trunk  wire  leading  to  the  exchange  called 
for  and  then  by  telephone  orders  the 
trunk  operator  at  the  distant  exchange  to 
make  the  connection,  giving  the  number 
of  the  subscriber  wanted  and  the  number 
of  the  trunk  wire  to  which  she  has  con- 
nected her  subscriber.  The  trunk  oper- 
ator first  finds  out  if  the  subscriber  wanted 
is  busy,  and,  if  not,  plugs  the  trunk  line 


one  of  these  points  is  carefully  guarded 
by  the  busy  signal,  which  stands  ready  at 
every  one  of  them  to  give  the  warning 
click  that  means  "  keep  off."  No  opera- 
tor is  so  callous  as  to  disregard  the 
*'busy"  signal,  and  of  all  varieties  of 
telephone  "  troubles "  that  of  joining 
three  subscribers  together  is  one  of  the 
very  rarest  and  most  unusual. 

A  trunk  connection  generally  takes 
longer  to  make  than  a  local  connection. 
It  really  consists  of  two  connections,  and 
two  operators  take  part  in  making. 
Where  suburban  and  long-distance  con- 
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into  the  spring-jack,  when  the  connection 
is  complete.  If  the  subscriber  calle,d  for 
is  busy,  the  trunk  operator,  who  does  no 
talking,  but  simply  receives  orders  by 
telephone  and  executes  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  sends  a  signal  back  to  the 
first  operator,  who  informs  the  calling 
subscriber. 

When  two  subscribers  of  different  ex- 
changes are  connected  together  by  a 
trunk  wire,  there  may  be,  in  the  two 
switchboards,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
different  points  at  which  another  connec- 
tion could  be  made  to  the  line.     Each 


nections  are  concerned,  the  line  may 
have  to  pass  through  several  different 
switchboards,  at  each  of  which  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operator  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  connection.  All 
this  takes  up  time,  and  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  traffic  of  every  city 
exchange  is  trunk  traffic,  that  is,  connec- 
tions either  with  subscribers  in  other  city 
exchanges  or  with  out-of-town  subscribers, 
every  effort  is  made  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  time  taken  in  making 
trunk  connections.  The  plan  of  using 
distinct  sets  of  trunk  wires  for  calls  bound 
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in  each  direction,  and  of  devoting  sepa- 
rate circuits  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
operator  for  giving  orders  for  connections, 
obviously  secures  the  greatest  economy 
of  time.  The  economy 
in  time  is  gained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  wires,  and 
this  method  of  working  is  ^~ 
practicable  only  when  the 
traffic  is  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous. 

The  operators  who  so 
deftly  carry  on  all  this 
work  —  work  requiring 
deftness  of  touch, 
quickness  of  eye  and  -"^ 
ear,  and  clearness  of 
head,  to  say  nothing  of 
nimbleness  of  tongue, 
which  is  proverbially  a 
natural  gift  of  the  fair  sex  \ 
—  are  well  paid  and  well 
treated.  The  work  ap- 
pears exacting,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  has  the  charm 
of  variety  and  a  spice  of  excitement. 
The  girls  pick  up  the  rudiments  very 
quickly ;  most  of  them  soon  become 
expert  at  manipulating  the  plugs  and 
keys,    and    take    a    pleasing    interest    in 
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doing  their  work  well.  The  feminine 
voice  has  a  soothing  effect,  which  tends 
to  lessen  the  exasperation  occasionally 
aroused  when  something  goes  wrong  and 
the  subscriber,  being  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a  help- 
less position,  wants  to  vent 
his  feelings  on  somebody 
or  something.  To  one 
accustomed  to  use  the 
telephone  much  in  the 
daytime,  the  rougher 
tones  of  the  lads  em- 
ployed at  "central"  dur- 
ing the  night  come 
with  somewhat  of  a 
shock. 
In  every  exchange  airy 
and  comfortably 
furnished  rooms  are  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  operators 
when  off  duty.  Here 
they  retire  in  detachments  during  the  day 
for  periods  of  rest  and  refreshment.  A 
matron  is  in  charge  of  the  quarters  and 
dispenses  tea  and  coffee,  provided  by  the 
company,  and  looks  after  the  comfort  of 
the  operators  generally.  The  daily  news- 
papers and  one  or  two  of  the  illustrated 
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magazines  are  on  hand  for  those  of  a 
literary  taste,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  re- 
sources for  profitably  occupying  the  time 
allowed  for  rest  and  meals. 

There  are  many  of  the  branches  of  a 
large  telephonic  system  that  we  might 
inspect,  would  time  and  space  allow.  In 
every  one  of  them  we  should  find  much 
to  interest  and  amaze  the  visitor.  In 
technical  matters  a  small  army,  carefully 
organized,  is  required  to  handle  the  mass 
of  details  involved  in  the  construction 
and  keeping-up  of  a  plant  in  which  the 
wires  and  appliances  mount  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  A  skilled  staff 
is  constantly  employed  in  laying  under- 
ground cables  in  the  subways  that  honey- 
comb the  streets,  in  connecting  them 
with  the  switchboards  and  house  wires, 
and  in  maintaining  them  in  working 
order.  Another  department  is  kept  busy 
in  placing  and  removing  subscribers' 
instruments,  running  the  interior  wiring, 
and  taking  care  of  switchboard  connec- 
tions. Still  a  third  finds  ample  work  for 
a  large  number  of  men  in  periodical 
inspections  of  subscribers'  lines  and  in- 
struments, maintaining  all  in  good  order, 
tightening  up  the  "  loose  screws,"  replen- 
ishing the  exhausted  batteries,  removing 
incipient  defects,  —  taking  generally  the 
stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.  All  told, 
it  takes  about  one  thousand  persons  to 
do  the  work  of  a  telephone  system  such 
as  that  which  New  York  boasts  of.  At 
least  two  fifths  of  these  belong  to  the 
operating  staff  proper,  the  inhabitants  of 
"  central."  The  other  six  hundred  are 
divided  up  among  executive  staff  and  the 
various  technical  departments. 

As  America  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
telephone,  so  the  telephonic  industry  has 
reached  its  most  robust  development 
here.  American  apparatus  and  methods 
are  the  models  for  the  telephone  systems 
of  other  countries,  and  the  achievements 
of  long-distance  telephony  in  the  United 
States  always  arouse  the  admiration  of 
foreign  technical  visitors.  The  exten- 
sion of  telephony  to  interurban  communi- 
cation began  about  eight  years  ago,  when 
a  line  was  opened  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  It  was  looked  on  by 
many  experienced  people  as  a  risky  ex- 
periment,  but    the    experiment    was    a 


brilliant  success,  and  in  a  few  years  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England 
states  were  on  speaking  terms  with  each 
other.  Up  to  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles  was 
the  greatest  distance  over  which  commer- 
cial talking  was  done;  but  in  1892  the 
slender  copper  wires  were  pushed  out  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  now  the 
Chicagoan  can  hear  at  one  ear  the  steam 
whistles  in  New  York  blowing  high  noon, 
while  with  the  other  he  listens  to  his 
office  clock  striking  eleven. 

The  rapid  extension  of  long-distance 
telephony  during  recent  years,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  among  local  telephone 
subscribers  for  facilities  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  long-distance  service,  have  had 
one  curious  result,  —  a  result  that  is  dis- 
tinctively American.  In  Europe  there 
are  long-distance  telephone  lines,  as  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, and  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  ;  but  if 
you  want  to  use  them,  although  you  may 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  local  service,  you 
have  to  go  to  the  public  station  at  the 
terminus  of  the  line.  At  some  of  the 
places  named  you  may  hire,  for  a  sub- 
stantial extra  rate,  a  special  equipment 
that  will  enable  you  to  talk  over  the  long- 
distance circuits.  Here  the  equipment 
of  every  subscriber  is  "  special,"  that  is, 
it  is  of  the  standard  type  required  for 
long-distance  talking.  The  New-Yorker 
who  has  a  metallic  circuit  fine  to  his 
house  on  the  West  Side  can  talk  to  a 
Chicago  subscriber  as  easily  as  he  can  to 
his  office  down  town.  This  improvement 
in  the  lines  and  instruments  of  city  tele- 
phone subscribers,  amounting  to  the  re- 
modelling of  the  entire  system,  has  been 
going  on  steadily  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  some  years  past,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  year  or  so  the  whole  of 
the  country  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will 
be  interlaced  by  one  vast  national  ex- 
change, a  telephonic  federation  so  to 
speak,  in  which  any  two  of  over  100,000 
subscribers  will  be  able  to  talk  together 
directly  from  their  own  offices  or  houses. 

Many  refinements  in  overhead  line 
construction  have  been  necessary  to 
render   long-distance  talking  a    success. 
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Whoever  talks  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
sends  his  voice  vibrating  through  four 
hundred  tons  of  copper  wire.  This 
copper  wire  forms  part  of  a  Hne  erected 
on  the  most  scientific  principles,  a  line 
so  solidly  constructed  as  to  be  proof 
against  all  disturbances  short  of  an  earth- 
quake or  a  tornado.  Each  circuit  is  a 
complete  metallic  loop  or  double  wire,  as 
nothing  short  of  that  will  give  a  quiet 
long-distance  telephone  line. 

Such  lines  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  incursions  of  foreign  currents 
which  emanate  from  the  powerfully 
charged  electric  light  and  power  wires 
in  use  all  over  the  country.  These  va- 
grant currents  wander  dissolutely  through 
the  atmosphere,  seeking  out  the  nice, 
bright,  copper  wires  provided  as  a  path 
for  the  delicate  voice  vibrations.  They 
insidiously  induce  themselves  where  they 
have  no  right  to  travel,  and,  like  most 
trespassers  and  vagrants,  bring  trouble 
and  disturbance  in  their  track.  They 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  their  evil 
effects  are  neutralized  by  so  arranging 
the  telephone  lines  that  the  foreign  cur- 
rents take  opposite  directions  in  each 
wire  of  a  telephone  circuit,  so  that  they 
oppose  and  destroy  each  other,  like  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  leaving  the  right  of  way 
clear  to  the  legitimate  occupant  of  the 
line.  This  necessitates  an  extremely 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  wires  of 
every  long-distance  telephone  line ;  the 
two  wires  of  each  circuit  are  crossed  or 
transposed  at  stated  intervals  all  along  the 
line  ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  method  that 
each  circuit  can  be  kept  free  from  out- 
side disturbances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  telephone  in- 
strument itself  is  but  a  small  item  of  the 
organization  of  a  large  system  of  tele- 
phonic communication ;  but  as  the 
foundation  of  a  gigantic  industry  it 
demands  one's  interest  and  attention. 
As  a  scientific  marvel  of  never- failing 
charm,  it  compels  the  admiration  both 
of  layman  and  of  scientist.  The  magnet 
telephone,  the  "  receiver "  of  the  sub- 
scriber's telephone  set,  is  a  very  sim- 
ple instrument.  It  contains  within  the 
polished  hard  rubber  case  a  steel  magnet 
with  a  small  coil  of  fine  wire  mounted  at 
one  end,  and  a  thin  iron  disk   clamped 


securely  opposite  the  magnet,  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  away  from  its  face  or 
"  pole."  When  the  iron  disk  is  vibrated 
by  the  voice,  minute  changes  are  effected 
in  the  strength  of  the  magnet,  for  the 
disk  is  normally  attracted  by,  and  really 
forms  part  of,  the  magnet,  although  slightly 
separated  from  it.  These  changes  in  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  cause  currents  to 
be  set  up  in  the  coil  of  wire.  Connect  the 
ends  of  the  coil  of  wire  to  the  ends  of  a 
similar  coil  mounted  on  a  similar  magnet 
with  a  similar  iron  disk  in  front,  and  the 
currents  flowing  through  the  second  coil 
will  cause  identical  changes  of  strength  in 
the  second  magnet ;  its  attraction  for  the 
iron  disk  will  be  varied  accordingly,  and 
the  disk  will  perform  vibrations  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  disk.  The 
result  is  the  transmission  of  articulate 
speech  with  all  its  minute  variations  and 
delicate  inflections. 

The  impulse  one  has  when  the  simpli- 
city of  the  idea  is  apparent  is  to  exclaim, 
''  How  extremely  simple  it  is  !  What  a 
marv^  that  nobody  invented  it  before  !  " 
The  telephone  is  at  once  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  sensitive  instrument  known 
to  electrical  science.  It  is  precisely  in 
those  qualities  that  its  charm  and  its 
wonder  lie.  The  simplicity  of  the  mag- 
net telephone  is  obvious;  its  sensitive- 
ness is  almost  inconceivable.  An  immea- 
surably small  current  —  one  that  will 
produce  no  effect  on  the  most  delicate 
measuring  instrument — will  give  a  per- 
fectly audible  sound  in  the  telephone. 

Although  as  a  receiver  the  magnet 
telephone  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
the  development  of  telephony  on  a  com- 
.  mercial  scale  required  a  more  powerful 
instrument  as  a  transmitter.  The  carbon 
battery  telephone  supplied  the  want.  In 
the  magnet  telephone  the  vibrations  set 
up  by  the  voice  are  the  sole  motive 
power  for  producing  the  currents  that  are 
sent  out  to  Hne  to  operate  the  instrument 
at  the  distant  end.  The  amount  of 
energy  developed  by  the  human  voice  is 
extremely  small,  and  the  currents  gener- 
ated by  it  will  not  carry  very  far.  In  the 
microphone  transmitter  a  battery  fur- 
nishes the  current,  and  the  voice  vibra- 
tions are  directed  at  a  controlling  device 
which  varies  the  strength    of   the  current 
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with  every  variation  in  the  pressure  ap- 
plied. This  arrangement  has  made  talk- 
ing over  a  thousand  miles  of  wire  an 
everyday  matter. 

If  we  penetrate  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  a  subscriber's  telephone  we  find  that 
the  voice  is  directed  at  a  small  metal 
diaphragm,  which  vibrates  in  response  to 
the  shghtest  disturbance  of  the  air  sur- 
rounding it.  The  vibrations  of  the 
diaphragm  are  communicated  to  a  carbon 
resistance  forming  part  of  the  battery 
circuit.  Carbon  is  used,  because  of  all 
materials  capable  of  conducting  electri- 
city, it  is  the  one  whose  conducting 
powers  are  most  sensitive  to  the  effect 
of  variation  in  pressure.  Sometimes  the 
carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  button  on 
which  a  Httle  metal  spring  presses,  some- 
times it  is  in  a  fine  powder  enclosed  in  a 
small  chamber  of  which  the  diaphragm  is 
one  wall.  The  battery  is  connected  to 
the  carbon  resistance  and  to  one  winding 
of  an  induction  coil,  and  the  current 
simply  circulates  around  through  the  coil 
and  the  carbon  resistance  and  back  to 
the  battery;  the  battery  current  never 
goes  out  of  the  subscriber's  station. 

What  does  go  out  and  what  carries  the 
voice  to  the  distant  instrument  is  an  in- 
duced current  set  up  in  the  second  wind- 
ing of  the  induction  coil.  An  induction 
coil  consists  simply  of  two  separate  insu- 
lated wires  wound  on  an  iron  core. 
When  a  current  is  sent  through  one  wire 
a  current  will  be  set  up  in  the  other,  and 
every  change  in  the  original  or  primary 
current  will  be  faithfully  reproduced  in 
the  secondary  or  induced  current.  This 
mysterious  electrical  phenomenon,  called 
induction,  is  a  great  aid  to  the  telephone 
engineer,  and  it  is  also  a  great  hindrance 
to  him.  Guiding  himself  by  its  known 
principles,  he  is  able  to  construct  many 
useful  and  beautiful  instruments ;  but  by 
the  same  token  many  misguided  and 
unprincipled  currents  get  into  his  wires 
by  induction,  and  make  their  presence 
known  in  unpleasant  ways.  The  tele- 
phone subscriber  also  knows  something 
of  this,  though  far  less  than  he  used  to. 

In  the  telephone  transmitter,  then,  the 
battery  current  passes  through  one  wire 
of  the  induction  coil  and  through  the 
carbon  resistance.     When  the  diaphragm 


is  vibrated  by  the  voice,  the  carbon  also 
vibrates,  its  resistance  changes  with  every 
microscopic  movement,  and  the  cur- 
rent undergoes  corresponding  changes. 
These  changes  are  impressed  upon  the 
induced  current  in  the  second  winding 
of  the  induction  coil,  and  this  quavering, 
wavering,  vibrating  induced  current  goes 
out  to  the  line,  —  a  perfect  electrical 
reproduction  of  the  sound 'waves  of  the 
human  voice.  At  the  distant  end  of 
the  line  the  current  circulates  through 
the  coil  on  the  receiver  magnet;  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  changes  for  every 
tiny  change  in  the  current,  the  diaphragm 
vibrates  and  the  voice  is  given  out  again. 
Such  is  the  action  of  the  modern  tele- 
phone, more  ingenious,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  wonderful  than  words  can 
describe  it. 

It  is  right  perhaps  for  New  England  to 
claim  the  honor  of  the  telephone,  as  she 
does  of  the  telegraph.  Morse  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts.  Bell  was  not ; 
but  it  was  in  Boston  that  his  great  experi- 
ments were  made  and  his  invention  per- 
fected. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  3,  1847. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
teachers  of  languages,  and  when  quite  a 
child  Mr.  Bell  acquired  a  strong  bent  for 
the  study  of  all  subjects  connected  with 
human  speech.  He  even,  when  a  mere 
lad,  constructed  a  speaking  machine  and 
succeeded  in  making  it  articulate  one  or 
two  simple  words.  Before  he  was  of  age 
he  determined  to  follow  up  Helmholtz's 
synthetical  experiments  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  sound  by  attempting  to  transmit 
speech  electrically.  During  the  following 
years  he  made  numerous  electrical  inven- 
tions and  resolved  to  push  his  work,  which 
was  aimed  at  a  method  of  harmonic  teleg- 
raphy, to  a  practical  system.  Although 
he  was  working  at  telegraphic  inventions, 
the  idea  of  transmitting  articulate  speech 
frequently  occurred  to  him,  and  even 
before  1870  he  stated  his  belief  that  we 
should  one  day  speak  by  telegraph.  In 
1870  the  Bell  family  emigrated  to  Brant- 
ford,  Canada,  and  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  Bell  went  to  Boston  to  carry  on  ex- 
periments with  his  father's  system  of 
"visible   speech."     While  in  Boston  he 
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carried  on  his  electrical  work,  and  his 
numerous  discoveries  finally  culminated 
in  the  invention  of  the  speaking  tele- 
phone, in  1876.  His  first  public  lecture 
on  the  telephone  was  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  at  Boston,  May  25,  1876  ; 
but  the  first  time  that  speech  was  trans- 
mitted electrically  over  a  real  line  was  in 
August,  1876,  at  Brantford.  In  the  same 
year  the  telephone  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial,  where  a  display  of  its  speak- 
ing powers   was  made   before  a   distin- 


guished gathering  of  scientists.  Since 
the  invention  and  successful  introduction 
of  the  telephone,  Professor  Bell  has  con- 
ducted a  large  number  of  experiments  at 
the  Volta  Laboratory,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  Washington  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  French  Volta  prize,  awarded  him 
for  the  invention  of  the  telephone.  During 
late  years  he  has  mainly  devoted  himself 
to  his  original  pursuit,  namely,  the  study 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  connection  with 
his   father's  system  of  "visible  speech." 


A  CASTLE  OF  ICE. 

By  Dorothy   Prescott. 


"  And  gayly  shines  the  fairyland, 
But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow." 

IT  was  almost  one  o'clock  of  an  August 
day,  and  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley 
and  one  litde  town  in  Southern  Illinois 
in  particular  were  sweltering  in  the  heat. 
There  was  not  a  hotter  spot  in  it  than 
the  kitchen  of  a  small,  tall,  white  frame- 
house  on  the  outskirts,  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  Shearjashub  Sanders,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  where  Mrs. 
Sanders,  a  little  thin  white  woman,  with 
a  wisp  of  colorless  hair  twisted  into  a 
tight  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  was 
hurrying  on  with  her  dinner.  She  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  had  got  the  big 
block  of  boiled  corned  beef  out  of  the 
pot  and  on  to  the  platter,  and  began  to 
turn  out  the  steaming  potatoes  with  a 
careful  though  trembling  hand,  the  veins 
on  her  wrists  standing  out  like  whipcord  ; 
but  she  did  not  slacken  in  her  diligence 
till  they  were  on  the  table,  and  the  din- 
ner bell  was  rung,  and  she  could  sit 
down  in  a  chair  by  the  open  dining-room 
window  and  draw  a  long  breath.  Warm 
as  she  was,  there  was  not  a  tinge  of  color 
on  her  cheeks,  and  even  her  lips  looked 
white.  But  she  was  well  content.  To- 
morrow the  corned  beef  would  be  put  on 


cold  for  dinner,  and  she  could  fry  the 
potatoes  over  her  little  kerosene  stove, 
and  the  day  after  to-morrow  could  pre- 
pare a  hash  in  the  same  way.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  kindling  a  fire  in 
the  bowels  of  that  fiend  of  a  cooking- 
stove,  which  was  apt  to  glare  on  her 
mind's  eye  when  her  husband  waxed  elo- 
quent on  the  terrors  of  the  fire  that  is 
not  quenched. 

That  she  had  ever  been  pretty  was 
now  a  matter  of  but  small  account ;  she 
had  reached  an  age  when  good  looks,  in 
the  class  and  place  to  which  she  belonged, 
are  held  superfluous.  One  old  woman 
was  like  another  there  ;  and  Mrs.  Sanders, 
if  only  fifty-five,  had  been  a  grandmother 
at  forty.  But  pretty  she  had  been, 
though  built  on  a  small  scale,  even  before 
she  had  shrunk  under  the  process  of 
moving  every  few  years  from  one  litde 
Western  town  to  another,  and  bearing 
and  rearing  nine  daughters  the  while. 
Four  of  these  girls  had  died  in  childhood, 
and  their  mother  felt  that  they  had  been 
mercifully  removed  from  the  sorrows  of 
life  ;  but  they  had,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  the  matter,  been  starved  by  de- 
grees, and  that  had  not  seemed  a  mercy 
in  the  watching.  Two  tougher  ones  were 
married,  one  to  a  ranch  owner  in  Mon- 
tana, the  other   to  a  country  doctor  about 
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six  miles  off.  Two  others  were  entering 
the  room  now :  one  a  small,  delicate, 
slightly  deformed  girl,  with  weak  eyes 
and  a  sweet  if  rather  querulous  expres- 
sion ;  the  other  larger,  and,  as  at  once  ap- 
peared, deficient  in  intellect,  but  quiet, 
harmless  and  well  trained.  An  unusual 
look  of  eagerness  in  her  face  was  called 
out  by  the  prospect  of  dinner ;  but  she 
stood  patiently  by  her  chair  till  the  door 
of  the  study  opened,  and  the  Rev. 
Shearjashub  walked  in,  clad  in  a  rusty, 
shiny,  black  alpaca  coat,  but  a  gentleman 
in  his  attire  by  virtue  of  the  faultless 
nicety  of  his  linen.  He  was  a  big  burly 
handsome  man,  with  a  clean-shaven  face 
and  a  rich  sonorous  voice.  His  per- 
sonal attractions,  with  his  soundness  in 
doctrine,  and  the  prestige  of  having  grad- 
uated at  an  Eastern  college,  though  a 
small  one,  had  always  won  him  a  parish, 
though  unfortunately  he  had  not  the 
gift  of  presenting  the  plan  of  salvation 
with  any  originality,  and  could  neither 
get  a  place  that  paid  well  nor  keep  any 
place  long ;  and  the  periods  of  waiting 
between  generally  devoured  any  small 
savings  Mrs.  Sanders  had  been  able  to 
make.  He  now  walked  forward  slowly  to 
his  place,  and,  standing,  raised  one  hand 
with  impressive  deliberation,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  began,  "  For  what  we  are  about 
to  receive,"  when  suddenly  the  eyes 
were  opened,  the  hand  was  lowered,  and 
he  broke  out  in  more  familiar  tones, 
"Where's  Lilian?" 

"  She's  not  got  home  yet,"  said  Kitty, 
the  eldest  daughter  present. 

"  I  wish  she  would  not  be  so  late,  day 
after  day.  She  knows  of  how  much  im- 
portance I  regard  punctuality." 

"It's  very  hot,"  pleaded  Kitty. 

"Well,  well.  For  what  we  are  about 
to  receive,"  this  time  in  a  less  contented 
tone ;  and  a  prayer  of  respectable  length 
followed  before  the  meal  finally  began. 
The  boiled  corned  beef  was  served  up 
with  dainty  neatness  ;  fresh  flowers  decked 
the  table ;  and  the  room,  which  w^as 
drawing  and  dining  room  in  one,  the 
only  other  sitting-room  being  used  as  a 
study,  was  not  without  little  touches  in 
its  furnishing  that  indicated  refined  habits. 
There  were  books  about,  and  one  or  two 
good    photographs   and    pretty   bits    of 


fancy  work.  All  was  spotlessly  clean 
and  well  preserved ;  for  Mrs.  Sanders, 
weary  as  she  always  was,  could  not  give 
up  that,  unless  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
give  up  the  trouble  of  living  altogether. 

She  did  not  look  far  from  that  now,  as 
she  sat  back  in  her  chair,  barely  touch- 
ing her  dinner.  There  was  no  need  of 
her  saying  anything,  for,  as  her  husband 
cut  the  beef  with  a  ready  hand  and  laid 
sHce  after  shoe  on  the  plates  with  an 
emphatic  slap,  he  rolled  forth  in  his  rich 
rotund  voice  all  the  particulars  of  his 
morning's  work,  —  how  he  had  poled  all 
the  late  crop  of  beans  and  written  half 
his  sermon.  These  were  matters  of  daily 
routine ;  but  he  had  much  to  say  about 
the  benefit  of  the  regular  habits  he  cul- 
tivated, and  his  oldest  daughter  made 
the  occasional  answers  he  required.  Just 
as  he  was  helping  himself  for  the  third 
time,  a  rustle  was  heard  on  the  veranda, 
and  a  shadow  darkened  the  window. 
Both  challenged  attention.  The  rustle 
was  a  delicate  "  frou-frou,"  suggestive  of 
silks,  though  made  by  cotton,  and  the 
shadow  glided  with  an  ease  only  a  little 
too  marked.  It  was  that  of  a  girl,  small 
of  form,  but  with  a  grace  that  would  have 
been  exquisite  had  it  been  a  shade  less 
conscious,  and  whose  features,  if  they 
gave  no  promise  of  settling  into  correct- 
ness of  outline,  were  pleasing  enough  in 
their  youthful  indeterminateness  not  to 
mar  the  striking  effect  of  her  dark  brown 
eyes,  sending  sideway  sparkles  between 
the  long-drawn  curves  of  her  thickly 
fringed  lids,  her  light  brown  hair,  with  a 
gleam  on  every  wave,  and  the  dazzling 
delicate  soft  bloom,  like  a  wild  rose,  on 
her  cheek.  She  wore  no  hat ;  she  never 
wore  one  when  she  could  help  it ;  and 
every  lock  that  rippled  on  her  forehead, 
or  twisted  itself  into  a  little  curl  on  her 
neck,  or  lost  itself  in  the  great  blended 
coil  that  crowned  her  head,  thrown  into 
full,  relief  against  a  big  cream-white  sun- 
shade, was  so  perfectly  placed  as  to  give 
an  impression  of  her  being  magnificently 
attired,  heightened  by  the  faultless  fit  of 
her  very  simple  print  gown.  She  swept 
past  the  window  with  a  careless  nod  and 
smile,  floated  in  at  the  door,  throwing 
her  sunshade  on  to  the  sofa  as  she  passed, 
and  seated  herself  at  the  table,  looking 
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as  cool  and  calm  as  if  fresh  from  a  bath. 
It  was  curious  to  see  how  every  little 
touch  of  refinement  or  luxury  in  the  room 
seemed  to  reflect  her  presence,  and  make, 
as  it  were,  the  proper  background  for  her. 
Mr.  Sanders  took  off  his  heavy  old 
watch  and  pushed  it  across  the  table 
toward  her,  and,  as  she  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it,  he  pushed  it  a  litde  farther. 
To  this  proceeding  of  her  father,  the 
youngest  Miss  Sanders  made  no  response 
but  the  very  sHghtest  raising  of  the  outer 
corners  of  her  delicately  curved  eye- 
brows, and  a  glance  at  the  intruder  as  if 
it  were  a  mud  turtle,  which  indeed  it  re- 
sembled. He  pushed  it  a  little  nearer, 
but  she  seemed  to  consider  further  in- 
spection unnecessary. 

"  It  is  full  half  past  one,"  said  the 
clergyman  in  an  emphatic  tone. 

"  I  thought  it  was  later,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  a  gentle  drawl  and  in- 
different air.  Lilian  Sanders's  tones  had 
no  sharpness  in  them,  even  when  she 
said  sharp  things ;  but  her  sweet  Httle 
low-pitched  voice  had  an  occasional 
thick  lisp,  which  she  deplored  as  equally 
''provincial"  with  the  much-discussed 
nasal  twang,  and  of  which  she  made  un- 
tiring efforts  to  cure  herself. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  of  how  much 
importance  I  regard  punctuality." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure.  No 
—  no  beef,  thank  you." 

"  My  duties  are  important  and,  as  you 
know,  they  are  regularly  planned  out 
that  I  may  not  waste  a  moment." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  walk  any 
faster  in  this  hot  weather." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  your  giving  music 
lessons  need  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  the  whole  family." 

'*  They  bring  in  some  money,  and  I 
did  not  suppose  you  wanted  me  to  earn 
nothing  all  vacation." 

''That  is  very  true,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  their  being  at  an  hour  so  in- 
convenient to  us.  Had  you  consulted 
me  beforehand,  I  would  have  spoken  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll  and  arranged  the  matter  of 
his  daughter's  tuition  myself." 

"  Luella  wants  her  lesson  at  half  past 
eleven,  because  she  does  not  care  to  be 
out  then,"  said  Lilian,  daintily  buttering 
for  herself  a  thin  slice  of  bread. 


"  Young  people  should  not  arrange 
their  affairs  themselves.  I  shall  speak  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll  about  it." 

Lilian  said  nothing.  She  ate  so  litde 
that  she  did  not  detain  the  family  at  the 
table  beyond  their  usual  hour,  but  she 
scorned  to  bring  this  fact  to  her  father's 
nodce.  While  the  Rev.  Shearjashub 
stood  majestically  before  the  now 
empty  stove,  using  his  toothpick,  for 
which  occupation  he  always  allotted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  list  of  his  daily 
duties,  and  Mrs.  Sanders  vanished  into 
the  kitchen,  and  Kitty  cleared  the  table 
and  put  away  things,  she  sat  down  with 
an  air  of  repose  in  the  shady  window 
and  drew  a  book  from  her  workbasket, 
in  which  she  was  soon  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  listen  to  the  stream  of  her 
father's  remarks.  Kitty's  attention,  as 
she  passed  to  and  fro,  was  necessarily  fit- 
ful, and  Mr.  Sanders,  fidgeted  by  the 
necessity  of  repeating  his  every  other 
speech  to  her,  and  by  his  youngest 
daughter's  unbroken  silence,  at  last 
walked  up  to  the  latter,  and  looked  over 
her  shoulder. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  book?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  borrowed  it." 

"Who  from?" 

"  Mr.  Underbill,  the  librarian,  you 
know,  at  Vandaha." 

"  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
to  lend  you  such  a  book.  It  is  a  most 
improper  book  to  bring  into  a  minister's 
house." 

"  Mr.  Arklay,  the  Baptist  minister  at 
Vandalia,  quoted  it  in  a  sermon  the 
other  day." 

"  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
then  !  But  it  is  just  what  I  should  ex- 
pect of  a  Baptist.  They  have  nothing 
but  a  purely  Congregational  discipline, 
which  gives  a  sad  opportunity  for  the 
entrance  of  errors  and  laxities.  But  I 
imagine  Mr.  Arklay  represents  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  denomination." 

"  He  is  a  highly  educated  man ;  and 
he  can't  help  knowing  that  this  is  written 
by  the  foremost  man  in  our  American 
literature." 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  it ! 
I'he  man's  a  low  infidel,  and  is  now  fully 
recognized  as  such.     I  am  told  that  the 
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Rev.  Joseph  Cook  has  put  him  down 
completely,  and  that  no  one  thinks  any 
more  of  him  now,  even  in  Boston." 

"  He  seems  to  be  just  as  highly  thought 
of  as  ever  by  the  whole  press,  —  the 
Century,  Harper,  and  all  of  them." 

"  They  have  no  right  to  do  so  !  "  said 
Mr.  Sanders,  reddening.  He  was  apt  to 
begin  and  end  his  sentences  in  his  lay  or 
colloquial  manner,  while  weaving  in  some 
general  reflection  worded  in  his  profes- 
sional or  predicatory  style,  —  a  useful 
exercise ;  so  he  went  on  :  "  While  we  do 
not  expect  these  magazines  to  present  a 
decidedly  religious  character,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  shall  not 
openly  rank  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  evangelical  truth.  If  you  will  read 
the  Observer,  you  will  see  what  they 
think  of  his  influence." 

"  As  long  as  I  am  a  teacher,  I  must  read 
the  literature  that  is  most  widely  known." 

"But  he  is  not  widely  known,  only 
by  a  little  knot  of  Boston  radicals." 

Lilian  opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
but  checked  herself.  With  her  favorite 
little  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  so  slight  as  to 
look  more  astonished  than  supercilious, 
she  turned  another  page  of  Emerson's 
Essays,  while  Mr.  Sanders  reddened 
again.  He  had  found  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  Lilian,  and  he  had  long  ago 
lost  all  power  of  coercing  her.  She  had 
not  joined  the  church,  so  that  he  could 
not  resort  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
any  of  a  domestic  nature  was  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
twenty-one,  earning  her  own  living,  and 
fully  "  working  out  her  board  "  while  at 
home.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
found  that  it  was  time  for  his  hour  of 
private  prayer  in  his  study,  which  he  set, 
as  Miss  IngersoU  did  that  of  her  music 
lesson,  at  a  time  of  day  when  it  was  un- 
pleasant to  go  out,  and  which  led  com- 
fortably up  to  the  hour  of  his  afternoon 
nap.  So  he  only  said,  as  he  passed 
Lilian,  "I  suppose  you'll  be  reading 
Theodore  Parker  next.  At  any  rate,  if 
you  can't  help  your  mother,  you  might 
put  your  own  things  away"  ;  throwing  a 
disapproving  glance  at  the  sunshade, 
which  lay  on  the  sofa  with  a  careless  and 
somehow  a  fashionable  air. 

Lilian  read  coolly  on  till  his  door  was 


closed,  and  then  rose  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  The  fire  was  still  blazing  under 
a  boiler  of  hot  water,  and  Mrs.  Sanders 
was  struggling  with  her  greasy  pots  and 
pans,  while  Kitty  stood  disconsolately 
looking  on.  "  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
help  you,  won't  you,  mother?"  she  had 
just  repeated  for  the  fifth  time  in  tones 
affectionate  but  fretful ;  "  you'll  be  sick, 
I  know  you  will." 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  away,  Kitty," 
Mrs.  Sanders  was  at  last  driven  to  reply, 
with  more  decision  than  usual.  "You 
know  the  Vandalia  doctor  said  it  was  the 
very  worst  thing  for  your  eyes  to  be  in 
the  hot  kitchen  over  the  stove,  and  we 
have  had  one  big  bill  to  pay  him  already, 
besides  putting  out  Seth  by  going  to 
him."  Seth  was  the  medical  man  who 
had  married  Miss  Grace  Sanders.  "  If 
you  don't  take  care  of  your  eyes  and  they 
get  bad  again,  Seth  will  say  it  was  all 
nonsense  going  so  far,  more  than  he 
does  now.  Do  go  away  if  you  really  want 
to  help  me." 

"  Can  I  do  anything,  mother?  "  asked 
Lilian,  with  rather  a  perfunctory  manner. 

"  No,  no,  Lily ;  no,  my  dear,  you'U 
spoil  your  hands,  and  there's  no  use  of 
more  than  one  being  in  it.  It  isn't  so 
bad  every  day." 

Lilian  thought  her  mother  was  very 
right.  Where  was  the  use  ?  She  looked 
down  at  her  pretty,  well-cared-for  hands, 
which  were  part  of  her  stock  in  trade 
as  a  music  teacher.  Mrs.  Sanders  had 
never,  in  the  memory  of  her  youngest 
child,  been  so  ill  that  she  could  not  con- 
trive to  drag  through  the  day's  work 
somehow,  and  Lilian  was  by  no  means 
useless  to  her  family.  It  was  her  practice 
when  at  home  in  the  vacations  —  she 
taught  a  class  of  a  high  grade  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Vandalia,  some  twenty 
miles  off — to  do  all  the  family  dressmak- 
ing and  millinery,  and  she  now  repaired 
to  her  own  room,  and  had  begun  to 
spread  out  her  materials,  when  the  idiot 
girl,  creeping  after  her,  made  a  silent  re- 
quest by  holding  out  the  "Game  of  Life." 
Clara  Sanders  could  speak,  but  did  not 
like  to,  and  was  seldom  obliged  to  do  so 
by  the  people  who  were  most  in  contact 
with  her,  and  had  learned  to  understand 
her  signs. 
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*'No,  Clara,"  said  Lilian  gently  but 
firmly,  "  I  can't  play  now.  If  you  will  be 
a  good  girl,  and  wait  quietly  till  half  past 
four  o'clock,  I  will." 

Lilian  always  kept  her  word,  and  Clara 
sank  down  on  a  low  stool  near  by,  and 
patiently  watched  the  quick,  well-assured 
movements  of  her  sister's  fingers.  Her 
fixed  gaze  would  have  made  a  stranger 
nervous,  but  Lilian  was  used  to  it  and  had 
too  much  else  to  think  of  to  notice  it. 
How  should  she  make  over  this  yellow 
grenadine,  which  was  handsome,  but 
surely  too  showy  for  the  "  minister's  fam- 
ily "  ?  If  it  could  be  dyed  black,  it  would 
make  a  nice  dress  for  mother;  and 
mother  was  now  in  need  of  a  good  gown. 
Lilian  herself  was  well  provided  for,  and 
knew  that  she  ought  not  to  appropriate 
it ;  and  yet,  if  she  ever  had  the  chance 
to  wear  it,  it  would  be  such  a  lovely  gown 
for  her,  and  if  it  were  dyed  all  that  irides- 
cent bronze  bead  trimming  would  be 
wasted.  She  could  only  determine  to 
consult  the  dyer  on  the  point,  and  her 
mind  wandered  off  to  a  question  still 
more  momentous.  Should  she  take  her 
old  position  at  Vandalia  again  for  next 
year  or  not?  ''I  could  get  plenty  of 
music  pupils  round  here  in  town,"  she 
thought,  "  and  with  them,  and  with  what 
I  have  laid  up,  I  could  get  a  piano  in  to 
pay  for  by  instalments ;  and  if  I  once  had 
one  in  the  house  I  could  get  them  to 
come  to  me  from  all  about.  I  wonder  if 
father  would  mind  the  noise  !  " 

Here  was  a  long  pause.  Lilian  knew 
that  her  father  would  mind  the  noise,  and 
would  not  be  backward  in  saying  so ;  and 
this  only  covered  a  host  of  more  serious 
causes  of  difference  between  them.  "  I 
have  some  chance  of  rising  at  Vandalia," 
she  went  on  to  herself,  "and  I  should 
never  have  any  way  of  getting  up  here, 
unless  the  Wests  —  but  I  don't  want  to 
owe  everything  to  the  Wests  " ;  and  she 
looked  askance  at  the  yellow  grenadine. 
"  At  Vandalia  I  can  get  books  to  read,  and 
people  to  talk  to  — but —  " 

It  was  clear  that  she  had  some  particu- 
lar motive  to  direct  her  choice,  which 
might  be  powerful  enough  to  weigh  down 
all  the  disadvantages  of  living  at  home 
and  vegetating  in  a  village ;  and  for  full 
two  minutes  she  sat  with  her  scissors  open 


in  her  hand,  motionless.  But  this  was  no 
place  for  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter, even  to  herself,  and  a  restless  move- 
ment from  her  sister  recalled  her  wander- 
ing thoughts.  She  started,  put  aside  her 
work,  and  for  half  an  hour  made  the  poor 
girl  happy  by  playing  the  Game  of  Life 
with  her.  Mr.  Sanders  would  not  allow 
a  backgammon  board  in  his  house. 
"  Some  brethren,"  he  said,  "  drew  the  line 
at  cards,  but  he  thought  it  better  to  avoid 
the  least  appearance  of  evil,  and  would 
not  tolerate  dice."  To  a  teetotum  he 
could  not  object,  and  Clara  had  been 
taught  by  Lilian  the  figures  on  it  and  the 
moves  on  the  board,  and  was  proud  of 
her  knowledge.  Lilian  was  not  fond  of 
Clara,  who  had  been  the  chief  terror  — 
now  dimly  remembered,  but  not  the  less 
appaUing  —  of  her  infancy;  but  she 
managed  her  excellently,  much  better 
than  Kitty,  to  whom  some  of  the  halo 
that  had  encircled  the  "  baby  "  still  in- 
vested the  grown-up  child  in  her  elder 
sister's  eyes. 

At  five,  Lilian  put  up  the  board  in  a 
way  that  admitted  of  no  teasing,  and 
dressed  herself  very  carefully  in  a  pale 
pink  nun's  veiling  dress  that  looked 
rather  worn,  though  made  in  the  latest 
fashion,  but  was  very  becoming  to  her 
brown-eyed  fairness.  She  threw  her  Httle 
white  knitted  shawl  over  her  arm,  and 
went  down- stairs,  stopping  a  moment  to 
say  as  she  looked  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  Mrs.  Sanders  was  resting  over  her 
mending  basket  and  wishing  the  clock 
would  not  travel  on  so  fast  towards  tea- 
time,  "  I  am  going  to  the  Wests'  to  tea, 
mother."  She  closed  the  door  without 
waiting  for  a  response,  and  walked  out 
into  the  garden,  where  Kitty,  in  a  limp 
old  calico  gown  and  slat  sunbonnet,  put 
on  for  the  occasion,  was  watering  her 
flowers,  now  that  the  scorching  sun  had 
moved  away  from  them.  The  care  of 
her  flowers  was  Kitty  Sanders's  only 
pleasure  in  life.  Her  mother  would  have 
tried  to  work  a  little  harder,  if  possible, 
rather  than  have  her  abate  the  time  she 
gave  them,  and  her  father  here  was  spar- 
ing of  his  criticism.  Probably  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sanders  enjoyed  the  garden  on  their 
own  account,  for  it  was  the  only  part  of 
their  establishment  where  poverty  never 
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showed  itself.  The  fence,  a  crazy  struc- 
ture of  old  rails,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared beneath  the  powerful  grasp  of 
creepers,  which  Hke  dutiful  children  sus- 
tained those  who  had  once  sustained 
them ;  they  had  climbed  up  the  veranda, 
and  still  upward,  and  now  covered  so 
much  of  the  house  that  they  concealed 
and  excused  its  going  so  long  without 
repainting.  The  borders  of  old  oyster- 
shells,  which  Kitty  had  collected  one  by 
one  for  her  flower  beds,  were  lost  to  sight 
beneath  thick-spreading  mats  of  pinks 
and  periwinkle,  thrift  and  thyme,  and 
hardly  an  inch  of  soil  could  be  seen  be- 
tween them  for  the  abundant  blooms. 
Even  the  ferns  on  the  rockery,  exotics 
like  the  stones  among  which  they  grew, 
and  less  fit  to  bear  the  dry  heat  of  the 
climate,  were  strong,  lush  and  verdant. 

"May  I  have  some?"  said  Lihan, 
pausing  at  a  plant. 

"Yes;  I  suppose  so,"  said  Kitty  re- 
luctantly. "  That  is  the  China  aster  Mrs. 
West  gave  me  the  seeds  of,  and  I  rather 
hate  to  pick  it  this  year.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  so  pretty  as  the  way  it 
shades  from  white  to  pink?  " 

"  It  goes  so  well  with  my  dress,  —  just 
see  what  a  match  it  is,  —  and  I  am  going 
to  the  Wests',  and  they  will  like  to  see 
how  well  it  came  out." 

"  Well,  take  it,"  said  Kitty  with  a  sigh ; 
"  only  not  all,  please ;  leave  me  one  or 
two  of  the  best  blossoms  for  seed.  It 
does  look  well  on  you,"  she  acknowl- 
edged, as  her  sister  arranged  some  of  the 
flowers  among  the  lace  on  the  front  of 
her  gown  with  a  quick,  apparently  care- 
less touch  that  was  the  triumph  of  art. 
"  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself  at  the 
Wests',  Lily." 

"  It's  some  place  to  go  to  at  least,"  said 
Lilian  with  a  Httle  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
as  she  walked  off. 

Kitty  looked  after  her  sister  down  the 
dusty  road.  She  herself  was  invited  to 
the  Wests'  when  the  whole  family  went 
in  an  official  way ;  and  when  Lilian  was 
away  Mrs.  West,  who  must  have  some 
one  to  sit  with  her,  would  ask  her  more 
informally,  and  she  would  sometimes  have 
time  to  go.  She  never  went  when  Lilian 
was  at  home.  But  she  felt  no  jealousy. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  prefer  her 


pretty  little  sister,  and  natural  that  Lilian 
should  find  home  dull  sometimes,  though 
she  did  not. 

Lilian  had  plenty  of  time  before  her 
for  her  walk  to  the  Wests',  who  lived 
barely  a  mile  off.  The  village  was  laid 
out  on  the  plan  of  a  chessboard  with  a 
square  in  the  middle,  from  which  Mr. 
Sanders's  house  lay  due  south,  and  the 
Wests'  in  the  direction  their  name  indi- 
cated. It  was  possible,  by  taking  a  few 
back  streets,  to  make  a  zigzag  short  cut. 
These  streets  were  marked  by  parallel  lines 
of  plank  sidewalk,  sometimes  flanked  by 
a  house  or  two,  but  more  often  the 
goldenrod  and  wild  sunflowers  grew 
thick  and  tall  outside  them  and  even  in 
the  unused  road  between.  It  was  a 
lonely  walk  for  a  young  girl  to  take,  but 
the  sun  was  stiU  above  the  horizon,  and 
Lilian  wanted  to  be  alone  and  felt  no 
fears,  not  even  when  she  came  to  the 
only  house  on  one  street,  a  pretentious 
but  cheap  structure  that  was  tumbling  to 
decay  without  ever  having  been  occu- 
pied, and  which  the  village  children,  in 
default  of  any  ruined  keep  or  ivy-mantled 
church,  had  instinctively  adopted  as  the 
"  haunted  house."  She  did  not  mind 
that  or  the  more  rational  dread  of  tramps 
lurking  in  its  shelter,  but  paused  at  the 
gate,  and,  carefully  opening  it  and  pass- 
ing through,  threaded  the  weedy  path  to 
the  front  door,  keeping  a  good  lookout 
for  snakes,  and,  tripping  gingerly  up  the 
rocking  steps,  seated  herself  on  a  bench 
in  the  porch,  first  dusting  it  off  with  a 
bunch  of  feathery  grass  and  then  draw- 
ing away  her  delicate  dress  from  the  dust 
around  with  an  accustomed  air. 

There  was  something  in  the  effect  of 
her  graceful  figure  relieved  against  the 
forlorn  decay  of  the  house  for  back- 
ground, and  framed  in  by  the  wild  tangle 
of  flowers  or  weeds,  whichever  they  might 
be,  for  foreground,  which  pleased  her, 
though  she  could  not  see  it  herself.  Sup- 
posing that  any  painter  were  mad  enough 
to  come  to  the  town  and  stroll  through 
its  environs  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
here  at  least  was  one  picture  ready  to 
his  hand.  Lihan  knew  that  he  would 
never  come,  but  not  the  less  did  she  put 
herself  in  the  most  studied  of  unstudied 
poses  before  she  gave  the  crowning  touch 
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of  interest  to  the  scene  by  drawing  a  let- 
ter from  her  pocket,  over  which  she 
pondered  with  a  fixed  attention  in  her 
whole  face  and  form  that  would  have 
made  the  painter's  fortune  could  he  have 
transferred  it  to  canvas.     It  ran  thus  :  — 

My  dear  A/iss  Sandefs, —  Since  you  were  so 
good  as  to  express  the  slightest  wish  to  hear  from 
a  poor  deserted  mortal  left  to  his  own  extremely 
dull  society  at  this  detestable  place  in  the  month 
of  August,  I  can  but  obey;  though  I  fear  you 
will  never  do  me  the  honor  of  getting  through 
with  my  letter.  I  have  been  cudgelling  my 
brains  all  day  to  get  up  material  in  vain;  for  what 
is  thereto  write  about  when  you  are  away?  and 
though  I  might  run  on  about  my  loneliness  for- 
ever, I  am  afraid  I  might  only  end  by  making  you 
laugh  rather  than  pity  me  as  you  ought.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  streets 
dusty,  news  none;  or  that  the  temperature  is 
caloric  and  arid,  thoroughfares  pulverized,  intel- 
ligence conspicuous  by  its  absence,  if  you  like  it 
more  elegantly  put. 

There  is  nothing  moving  on  the  railroads; 
but  the  potentates  at  the  head  thereof  seem  to 
think  there  is  enough  (I  should  like  to  see  it)  to 
keep  me  here  all  summer,  without  a  chance  of 
going  East.     I  don't  regret  that  much,  however, 


for  there  is  a  place  much  nearer  I  would  far 
rather  see,  and  a  Sunday  would  give  me  time  for 
that.  Should  you  like  it  if  you  met  me  some 
Sunday  morning  at  church?  and  if  I  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  your  father's  sermon,  could 
he  be  induced  to  tolerate  a  Sunday  caller?  I  am 
sure  any  place  in  the  country,  hve  miles  from  a 
railroad,  must  be  delicious  in  comparison  with 
this,  but  there  is  an  attraction  about  your  village 
far  beyond  brooks  and  meadows. 

The  connections  are  so  difficult  to  make, 
however,  that  I  fear  I  may  have  to  take  it  out  in 
wishing;  though  if  you  would  only  grant  the 
slightest  hope  that  you  might  not  be  sorry  to  see 
me,  that  would  get  me  up  at  five  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet ! 

Your  friend  at  the  library  is  away;  so  are  the 
Cases  and  Bledsoes;  and  there  is  not  a  soul  left 
at  this  house  but  poor  old  Widmeyer  and  me;  an 
odd  couple,  yet  with  sympathy  on  one  point,  for 
the  poor  old  fellow  seems  to  miss  you,  and  looks 
sadly  at  your  vacant  place  at  the  table.  Surely 
you  are  not  going  to  be  so  cruel  to  us  all  as  not 
to  return  in  the  fall?  If  you  don't,  I  can't  answer 
for  the  consequences  to  your  whole  tribe  of  ad- 
mirers, the  humblest  of  whom  begs  you  will  favor 
him  with  a  thought  now  and  then.  May  I  not 
ask  more?  Yours  ever, 

FREDERICK  RUSSELL   SANDFORD. 

Vandalia,  August  12,  1 8 — " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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EZEKIEL   CHEEVER. 

THE    OLD    BOSTON    SCHOOLMASTER. 

By  Lucy  Porter  Higgins. 


IN  1637  there  came  to  these  shores, 
among  other  good  and  wise  men,  Eze- 
kiel  Cheever,  the  son  of  a  linen  draper  ; 
born,  it  is  said,  in  London,  Jan.  25,  1614. 
Whether  his  birthplace  was  London  or 
Canterbury  is  not  certain.  He  had  rela- 
tives in  the  latter  place ;  and  Bartholo- 
mew Cheever,  supposed  to  be  an  uncle 
of  Ezekiel,  came  from  there  the  same 
year.  There  was  also  an  Abraham 
Cheever,  who  may  have  been  his  father, 
but  that  is  only  conjecture.  Whoever 
his  father  was,  the  young  man  was  pos- 
sessed of  exceptional  talents,  and 
ef[uipped  to  an  unusual  degree  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools.    He  had  received 


a  classical  training  of  the  highest  order, 
and  before  his  twenty-third  year  had 
written  "  letters,  verses  and  dissertations 
in  Latin,"  which  are  still  preserved. 

Arriving  in  Boston  in  1637,  early  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Theophilus 
Eaton,  afterwards  the  first  governor  of 
Connecticut,  Rev.  John  Davenport  and 
others  to  Quinnipiac,  where  they  estab- 
lished the  colony  of  New  Haven,  and 
where  he  established  a  school,  thus  becom- 
ing the  earliest  schoolmaster  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  "  pioneer  of  elementary  clas- 
sical culture."  June  4,  1639,  a  "Plan- 
tation Covenant "  was  signed  by  the 
principal     men    of     this     colony,    Mr. 
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Cheever  among  them,  in  "  Mr.  Newman's 
barn,"  which  thus  became,  Hke  the  cabin 
of  the  "  Mayflower,"  a  council  chamber 
of  historic  interest. 

When  their  church  was  formed  the 
pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  directed  the 
brethren  "  to  select  eleven  of  their  most 
godly  men  as  a  nomination  for  church 
pillars,  that  there  might  be  no  blemish  in 
church  work."  These  were  to  "  choose 
seven  among  themselves,  because  it  is 
read  in  Proverbs,  '  Wisdom  hath  hewn 
out  her  seven  pillars.'  "  Mr.  Cheever 
was  one  of  the  eleven  men  thus  chosen 
to  organize  the  church  in  New  Haven, 
of  which  he  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
deacon  for  several  years,  and  where  he 
sometimes  preached  the  "  Word  of  God." 
In  1638,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
colony,  he  opened  a  schoolroom,  prob- 
ably in  his  own  house ;  and  the  following 
year  young  Michael  Wigglesworth  became 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  remained  with  him 
about  two  years,  making  "great  profi- 
ciency." In  1 64 1  a  second  school  of 
higher  grade  was  established  under  his 
charge,  to  which  he  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  until  1650.  With  his  intellectual 
powers  and  high  culture,  the  institutions 
under  his  care  could  but  partake  of  the 
same  high  standard,  and  his  influence 
was  the  spring  which  at  a  later  date  de- 
veloped into  Yale  College. 

The  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  were  also  untir- 
ing in  their  solicitude  for  educational  ad- 
vantages in  New  Haven  and  throughout 
the  state.  Their  objects  were  to  secure 
"  Common  Town  Schools  where  all  may 
learn  to  read  and  write,  cast  up  accounts, 
and  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin 
tongue"  ;  "  a  Common  or  Colony  School, 
with  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  three 
languages,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew," 
preparatory  for  college ;  "  a  Town  or 
County  Library ;  and  a  Colledge  for  the 
Colony."  The  best  teachers  were  em- 
ployed from  the  start,  and  eventually  all 
these  results  were  secured,  though  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1700  that  Yale  was 
founded.  Previous  to  this  year  it  was 
estimated  that  one  in  thirty  of  the  Har- 
vard graduates  was  from  New  Haven. 

The  only  free  schools  provided  for  in 
the  early  legislation  of  Connecticut  were 


those  to  "  prepare  young  men  for  col- 
ledge "  ;  and  for  these,  "  beyond  the  avails 
of  any  grant  of  land,  endowment,  legacy, 
or  allowance  from  the  common  stock, 
parents  who  were  able  were  assessed  a 
certain  rate  according  to  the  number  and 
time  of  children  sent."  Under  this  sys- 
tem all  received  some  instruction,  for  in 
1800  we  learn  that  *'  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut an  individual  unable  to  read  the 
Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of 
the  Colony  was  not  to  be  met  with." 

In  1646  Mr.  Cheever  was  elected  dep- 
uty to  the  General  Court.  In  November, 
1650,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts. 
Judge  Sewall  tells  us  that  he  married  at 
New  Haven  in  the  autumn  of  1638.  In 
the  church  records  there  the  second  bap- 
tism noted  is  that  of  "  Samuel  Cheevers, 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  Cheevers,  Nov.  17, 
1639";  a  daughter,  Mary,  is  baptized 
Nov.  29,  1640;  a  son,  Ezekiel,  June  12, 
1642  ;  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  April  6, 
1645.  A  Sarah  Cheever  is  also  baptized 
Sept.  21,  1646;  and  Hannah,  June  25, 
1648.  His  son  Ezekiel  died  in  1643  ; 
and  in  1649  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
alone  with  five  motherless  little  ones,  the 
eldest  only  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
father  gathered  up  his  helpless  brood  and 
turned  from  the  scenes  of  his  struggles 
and  griefs  to  another  field  of  labor,  settling 
in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  grammar  school. 

After  three  years  of  widowerhood,  —  a 
long  period  in  those  days,  —  he  met  the 
beautiful  Ellen  Lothrop,  and  he  brought  her 
home  to  mother  his  little  group,  Nov.  18, 
1652.  She  was  sister  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Lothrop  of  Salem,  who  was  massacred  at 
Bloody  Brook  in  that  fearful  encounter  of 
the  "  flower  of  Essex"  with  the  savages. 

The  advent  of  Miss  Lothrop  to  America 
was  on  this  wise  :  Thomas  Lothrop,  about 
1650,  revisited  England,  and  when  about 
to  return  he  *'  with  much  persuasion  be- 
sought his  mother "  to  allow  his  sister 
Ellen  to  return  with  him  to  America, 
"  promising  to  be  a  father  to  her  (he 
having  no  children)  and  to  watch  over 
her  and  care  for  her  as  he  would  his  own 
child.  At  length  the  mother  yielded,  and 
committed  her  daughter  to  his  custody, 
not  without  much  reluctance,  trusting 
to   his   fraternal   affection    and   pHghted 
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promise.  He  brought  her  over  with  him 
to  his  x-Vmerican  home.  She  was  worthy 
of  his  love,  and  he  was  true  to  his  sacred 
and  precious  trust."  His  fidehty  to  his 
promise  was  the  cause  of  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous lawsuit  in  later  years  between  the 
Rhea  family  in  Salem  and  the  Cheevers, 
—  a  lawsuit  which  has  been  a  mystery  to 
many.     The  facts  are  these  :  — 

Capt.  Lothrop  died  without  making  a 
will ;  and  his  widow  being  childless  could 
not  legally  hold  any  of  the  property  left 
by  her  husband,  which  thus  became  the 
inheritance  of  his  nearest  of  kin,  the 
judge  reserving  the  right  to  provide  for 
the  widow  according  as  he  should  think 
meet.  Mrs.  Lothrop  had  often  urged  her 
husband  to  make  a  will,  and  at  times  he 
had  seemed  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  even 
mentioning  certain  bequests  which  he 
would  like  to  make.  But  he  knew  that 
his  sister  had  the  first  legal  claim,  and 
also  that  the  law  would  make  some  pro- 
vision for  his  wife.  After  his  death  her 
family,  the  Rheas,  tried  to  claim  the 
property  on  the  strength  of  his  acknowl- 
edged intentions  of  making  a  will.  The 
judge  decreed  that  the  widow  might  have 
the  use  of  his  large  Salem  farm  during  her 
lifetime,  but  at  her  death  it  should  revert 
v/ith  the  rest  of  the  property  to  Mrs. 
Cheever,  his  lawful  heir.  Meanwhile  the 
Widow  Lothrop  married  again ;  and  as 
she  and  her  new  husband  soon  tired  of 
carrying  on  a  farm  that  was  not  their  own, 
they  resigned  all  claims  thereto  and 
removed  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Cheever  gave 
the  Salem  farm  to  her  son  Ezekiel,  who 
resided  in  the  town  thereafter,  and  thus 
came  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion  and  prominently  connected 
with  it. 

But  little  can  be  learned  in  relation  to 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Cheever  in  Ipswich. 
In  1636  a  grammar  school  had  been 
"  set  up  "  in  the  town,  but  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed. That  Mr.  Cheever  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
1 65 1  the  town  gave  all  the  ''Neck  be- 
yond Chebacco  River  and  the  rest  of  the 
ground  up  to  the  Gloucester  line  "  to  the 
new  grammar  school,  and  appointed  five 
trustees  of  this  land,  which  was  soon 
"  leased  to  John  Cogswell,  Jr.,  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  for  fourteen  pounds  a 


year,  four  in  butter  and  cheese,  five  in 
pork  and  beef,  and  five  in  corn  at  the 
current  price."  The  next  year  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  men  were  chosen  to  re- 
ceive all  sums  of  money  "  which  shall  be 
given  toward  the  building  or  maintaining 
of  a  Grammar  schoole  and  schoole  master, 
and  to  disburse  and  dispose  such  sums  as 
are  given  to  provide  a  schoole  house  and 
schoole  master's  house,  either  in  buildings 
or  purchasing  the  same  house,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  and  such  sums  of 
money,  parcels  of  land,  rents  or  annuities 
as  are  or  shall  be  given  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  schoole  master,  that  they 
shall  call  or  choose  to  that  office  from 
time  to  time,  which  they  shall  have 
power  to  enlarge  by  appointing  from 
yeare  to  yeare  what  each  schollar  shall 
yearly  or  quarterly  pay  or  proportion- 
ably.  Who  shall  allso  have  full  power  to 
regulate  all  matters  concerning  the 
schoole  master  and  schollers,  as  in  their 
wisdome  they  thinke  meete  from  time  to 
time,  who  shall  allso  consider  the  best 
way  to  make  provissions  for  teaching  to 
write  and  cast  accounts."  An  acre  of 
land  is  given  by  Mr.  William  Hubbard  to 
the  school. 

In  1653  Robert  Paine  gives  the  use  of 
a  dwelling-house  and  two  acres  of  land 
to  the  master.  He  also  built  a  school- 
house  and  gave  it  to  the  "  feoffers."  "  In 
1660  Mr.  Paine  provided  for  the  enter- 
prise in  his  will  by  giving  "  Little  Neck  " 
for  the  same  object.  Meanwhile,  amid 
all  the  struggles  for  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  it  had  become  "  fa- 
mous in  all  the  country." 

In  1 66 1  Mr.  Cheever  removed  to 
Charlestown ;  and  the  "  barn  erected  by 
Ezekiel  Cheever  and  the  orchard  planted 
by  him  were  bought  by  the  feoffers  and 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  master  or 
otherwise."  The  names  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  Mr.  Jonathan  Norton, 
Major  Daniel  Denison,  Mr.  Robert  Paine, 
Mr.  William  Paine,  Mr.  William  Hubbard, 
Deacon  John  Whipple  and  Mr.  William 
Bartholomew.  Ipswich  at  this  ,time  had 
about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  Mr.  Cheever's 
eldest  son,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1659.     He  became  a  preacher  at 
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Marblehead,  removing  from  Ipswich  in 
1667. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Ezekiel 
and  Ellen  Cheever  while  in  Ipswich : 
Abigail,  Oct.  20,  1653;  Ezekiel,  July  i, 
1655  ;  Nathaniel,  June  23,  1657,  who 
died  in  July;  Thomas,  Aug.  23,  1658; 
and  Susanna,  who  was  baptized  in   1660. 

In  Charlestown,  Mr.  Cheever  met  with 
the  same  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
become  familiar  in  Ipswich.  We  find 
the  following  motion  presented  to  the 
selectmen  by  Mr.  Cheever :  "  First, 
that  they  would  take  care  the  school- 
house  be  speedily  amended  because  it  is 
much  out  of  repair. 

"  Secondly,  that  they  would  take  care 
that  his  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  con- 
stable being  much  behind  with  him. 

"  Thirdly,  putting  them  in  mind  of 
their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town, 
viz.,  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be 
suffered  to  set  up  in  the  town,  so  as  he 
could  teach  the  same,  yet  now  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  suffered  to  teach  and  take  away 
his  scholars." 

In  1670  Mr.  Cheever  removed  to  Bos- 
ton. At  a  meeting  of  the  governor,  sev- 
eral magistrates,  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
and  Mr.  Hezekiah  Usher,  it  was  agreed 
and  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheev- 
ers  should  be  called  to  and  installed  in 
the  free  schoole  as  head  Master  thereof, 
which  he  being  then  present  accepted 
of."  On  the  sixth  day  of  November 
"  there  was  delivered  the  key  and  posses- 
sion of  the  schoolehouse  to  Mr.  Ezechiell 
Cheevers  as  the  sole  Mastr  thereof." 
"  And  it  was  farther  agreed  that  the  said 
Mr.  Cheevers  should  be  allowed  sixtie 
pounds  '^  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the 
schoole,  out  of  the  towne  rates  and  rents 
that  belonge  to  the  schoole  —  and  the 
possession,  and  use  of  ye  schoolehouse." 

This  school  was  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  The  schoolhouse  was  then  sit- 
uated on  the  north  side  of  School  Street, 
the  east  wall  of  King's  Chapel  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  old  building.  An  old 
vignette  of  the  schoolhouse  represents  it 
as  a  small  structure  of  one  story,  with 
three  windows  and  a  door  on  the  side 
facing  School  Street,  and  three  windows 
in  the  end,  and  a  rail  fence  extending 
from  it.     However  correct  or   incorrect 


the  picture  may  be,  it  was  here  that  Mr. 
Cheever,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years, 
commenced  his  labors  in  Boston,  which 
continued  without  interruption  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1708, —  a  pe- 
riod of  about  thirty-eight  years. 

In  the  Selectmen's  Minutes,  I.,  87, 
under  date  of  July  24,  1704,  an  interest- 
ing description  may  be  found  of  a  new 
schoolhouse  to  be  erected  :  — 

"  Agreed  with  Mr.  John  Barnerd  as  f ulloweth, 
he  to  build  a  new  School  House  of  forty  foot 
Long  Twenty  five  foot  wide  &  Eleven  foot  stud, 
with  eight  windows  below  and  five  in  the  Roofe, 
with  wooden  Casements,  to  the  eight  Windows,  to 
Lay  the  lower  flowr  with  Sleepers  &  double 
boards  So  far  as  needfull,  &  the  Chamber  floor 
with  Single  boards,  to  board  below  the  plate  in- 
side&  out,  to  Clapboard  the  Outside  and  Shingle 
the  Roof,  to  make  a  place  to  hang  the  Bell  in,  to 
make  a  paire  of  Staires  up  to  the  Chamber,  and 
from  thence  a  Ladder  to  the  bell,  to  make  one 
door  next  the  Street,  and  a  partition  Cross  the 
house  &  to  make  three  rows  of  benches  for  the 
boy  es  on  each  Side  of  the  room,  to  finde  all  Timber, 
boards.  Clapboards  shingles  nayles  hinges.  In 
consideration  whereof,  the  sd  mr  John  Barnerd 
is  to  be  paid  One  hundred  pounds  and  to  have 
the  Timber,  Boards  &  Iron  worke  of  the  Old 
School  House."  "  Oct.  30.  Ordered  that  mr  John 
Barnerd  do  make  House  convenient  for  ye  Laying 
of  wood  at  the  Easterly  end  of  the  School  House 
and  to  advise  wth  mr  Oliver,  mr  Fitch  mr  Dyer 
&  Capt  Clark  or  any  three  of  them  abt  what  re- 
maynes  to  be  done  there." 

"Whether  the  above  "  mr  Barnerd " 
was  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  one 
of  Mr.  Cheever's  pupils,  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  latter  has  written  some  very  in- 
teresting incidents  in  connection  with  his 
preceptor. 

In  the  autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John 
Barnard  is  the  following,  giving  one  of 
the  phases  of  school  life  under  the 
venerable  Mr.  Cheever,  then  over  eighty- 
five  years  of  age.     Mr.  Barnard  says  :  — 

"  Though  my  master  advanced  me  as  above,  yet 
I  was  a  very  naughty  boy,  much  given  to  play,  in 
so  much  that  he  at  length  openly  declared  '  You 
Barnard,  I  know  you  can  do  well  enough  if  you  will, 
but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  you  hinder  your 
classmates  from  getting  their  lessons;  and  there- 
fore if  any  of  them  cannot  perform  their  duty 
I  shall  correct  you  for  it.'  One  unlucky  d»y 
one  of  my  classmates  did  not  look  into  his  book, 
and  therefore  could  not  say  his  lesson,  though 
I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  his 
book;  upon  which  our  master  beat  me.  I  told 
master  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his  lesson 
was  his  declaring  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the 
class  were   wanting  in    their  duty;   since  which 
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the  boy  would  not  look  into  his  book,  though  I 
called  upon  him  to  mind  his  book  as  the  class 
can  witness.  The  boy  was  pleased  with  my  being 
corrected  and  persisted  in  his  neglect,  for  which 
I  was  still  corrected,  and  that  for  several  days. 
I  thought  in  justice  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy 
and  compel  him  to  a  better  temper;  and  there- 
fore, after  school  was  done,  I  went  to  him  and 
told  him  I  had  been  beaten  several  times  for  his 
neglect;  and  since  master  would  not  correct  him 
I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I  was 
corrected  for  him;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily. 
The  boy  never  came  to  school  any  more,  and  so 
that  unhappy  affair  ended." 

"I  remember  once,  in  making  a  piece  of  Latin, 
my  master  found  fault  with  the  syntax  of  one 
word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  me  heedlessly, 
but  designedly,  and  therefore  I  told  him  there 
was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  it.  He  angrily  re- 
plied, '  there  was  no  such  rule.'  I  took  the  gram- 
mar and  showed  the  rule  to  him.  Then  he 
smilingly  said,  'Thou  art  a  brave  boy;  I  had 
forgot  it.'  And  no  wonder,  for  he  was  then 
above  eighty  years  old." 

Although  Mr.  Cheever  was  strict  and 
conscientious  with  his  pupils,  "  his  ven- 
erable presence,"  one  has  said,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
majesty  and  sweetness  both  in  his  voice 
and  countenance,  and  he  secured  at  once 
obedience,  reverence  and  love.  Among 
his  pupils  were  future  ''governors,  judges, 
ministers,  magistrates  and  merchants." 

x\  school  similar  to  his  was  established 
at  Cambridge,  and  conducted  by  Elijah 
Corlett  for  "  more  than  forty  years." 
Mather  says  :  — 

"  'Tis  Corlet's  pains  and  Cheever's  we  must  own 
That  thou  New  England  art  not  Scythia  grown." 

'*  They  bridged  over  the  wide  chasm 
between  the  education  brought  with  them 
by  the  fathers  from  the  old  country,  and 
the  education  that  was  to  be  reared  in 
the  new." 

Mr.  Cheever's  "  Latin  Accident," 
which  he  wrote  while  in  New  Haven, 
and  was  considered  "  the  wonder  of  the 
age,"  passed  through  eighteen  editions 
before  the  Revolution  and  several  edi- 
tions afterwards,  and  was  considered  the 
best  book  for  beginners  for  two  centu- 
ries. He  was  also  the  author  of  another 
litde  book  on  "  Scripture  Prophecies  Ex- 
plained." 

Mr.  Cheever  died  Aug.  21,  1708,  in 
the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  he 
had  been  a  ''  faithful,  skilful,  painful 
schoolmaster  for  some  seventy  years,  and 
had    the    singular  favor  of  Heaven   that 


though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become 
twice  a  child,  but  held  his  abilities  in 
an  unusual  degree  to  the  very  last, 
his  intellectual  force  as  little  abated  as 
his  natural."  Mr.  Barnard  says  :  "  He 
lived  among  the  very  founders  of  New 
England,  of  Boston,  Salem  and  New 
Haven,  and  taught  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation;  and  lingered  in 
the  recollections  of  his  pupils  and  their 
children,  the  model  and  monument,  the 
survivor  and  representative,  of  the  Puritan 
and  Pilgrim  stock  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century."  Judge 
Sewall  says :  "  He  has  labored  in  that 
calling  skilfully,  diligently,  constantly,  re- 
ligiously, seventy  years  —  a  rare  instance 
of  Piety,  Health,  Strength  and  Service- 
ableness.  The  welfare  of  the  province 
was  much  upon  his  spirit." 

Mr.  Cheever  went  out  for  the  last  time 
on  Aug.  12,  to  hear  Cotton  Mather 
preach.  He  was  taken  sick  the  13th, 
and  Mr.  Sewall  visits  him,  but  is  not 
at  first  recognized.  Mr.  Sewall  in  going 
away  asked  for  his  blessing  for  himself 
and  family.  "He  said  I  was  Blessed 
and  it  could  not  be  Revers'd.  Yet 
at  my  going  away  he  prayed  for  a 
Blessing  for  me."  At  another  visit  on 
the  19th,  Mr.  Cheever  said  God  afflicted 
his  people  to  perfect,  not  to  punish 
them.  "  God  by  them  did  as  a  Gold- 
smith, Knock,  knock,  knock ;  knock, 
knock,  knock,  to  finish  the  plate  :  It  was 
to  perfect  them  not  to  punish  them." 
On  the  20th  he  was  much  weaker,  and 
his  speech  very  low.  He  called  for  his 
daughter  and  asked  her  if  the  family  were 
composed.  Mr.  Sewall  prayed  and  told 
him  "  the  last  Enemy  was  Death,  and 
God  had  made  that  a  friend  too."  Mr. 
Cheever  held  up  his  hand  in  assent,  and 
afterwards  ate  a  little  piece  of  orange. 
Mr.  Sewall  went  again  after  dinner  and 
carried  him  "  some  of  the  best  figs  he 
could  get  and  a  dish  of  Marmalet,"  but 
did  not  disturb  him,  and  that  night  he 
died. 

His  wife  Ellen  died  Sept.  10,  1706, 
nearly  two  years  before  him.  Six  chil- 
dren survived  him,  mentioned  in  his 
will.      His   son    Thomas   was   ordained 
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first  at  Maiden,  and  afterwards  at  Chelsea. 
He  lived  to  the  same  age  as  his  father. 
Samuel  lived  to  be  eighty-five,  and  Eze- 
kiel  must  have  been  over  seventy-seven. 
A  grandson.  Rev.  Edward  Cheever,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Michael  Wigglesworth 
were  united  in  marriage  in  1739. 

Nothing  remains  to  mark  his  old  home 
in  Boston,  and  the  only  clew,  if  it  is  indeed 
any  clew  at  all,  is  found  in  the  following, 
copied  from  old  records :  — 

"  January  7,  1 703.  Thomas  Davis  and  others 
testify,  That  about  Twenty  Yeares  agoe  these 
Deponents  being  with  Richard  Cheever  of  Bos- 
ton Cordwainer  in  his  house  next  adjoining  to  ye 
house  and  Land  now  in  the  Occupacon  of  Mr. 
Gyles  Dyer  neare  the  Drawbridge  in  Boston  & 
Doe  well  remember  that  the  Northerly  Corner  of 
said  Cheevers  Land  then  ran  upon  a  bevelUng 
line  as  it  doth  now,  and  that  the  said  Cheevers 
had  then  a  house  &.  office  standing  upon  that 
angle." 

"  The  Deposition  of  John  Cunnable  aged  ffifty 
Two  yeares  or  thereabout  Testifieth  and  saith 
that  some  yeares  before  Mr.  Gyles  Dyer  came  & 
lived  in  his  house  in  Conduit  street  next  adjoyn- 
ing  to  ye  house  and  Land  of  Richard  Cheever, 
he  well  remembers  that  ye  northerly  Corner  of 
the  sd  Cheevers  Land  then  ran  upon  a  bevelling 
line  as  it  doth  now,"  etc.,  etc. 

"Jan.  7th,  1703.  Sworn  in  Court,  attest.  Ad: 
Davenport  Cler." 

Where  the  "  Drawbridge,"  and  "Con- 
duit street "  above  mentioned  were  lo- 
cated is  matter  of  question,  although 
it  is  thought  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blackstone  Street. 

In  1702  a  new  house  was  completed 
by  the  town  of  Boston  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  "  Lattin  Schoolmaster."  Mr.  John 
T.  Hassam  gives  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  it  which  he  finds  in  the  town 
records  :  — 

"At  a  Council  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Boston  upon  Friday  the  20th  of  June,  1 701,  A  Cer- 
tificate being  presented,  of  the  aprobation  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Justices  and  the  Selectmen  of  the 
Town  of  Boston  for  the  erecting  a  Timber  Dwell- 
ing house  for  the  accomodation  of  the  Master  erf 
the  Latin  Free  school  in  Boston,  on  the  land 
where  Mr.  Cheever,  the  present  School  Master, 
now  dwells,  of  forty  foot  long,  twenty  foot  wide 
and  seventeen  foot  stud,  M'ith  a  convenient  kitchin 
adjoyning.  License  is  hereby  granted  to  erect 
the  sd  Building  of  Timber  accordingly." 

Nov.  6,  1 701, 

"  Ordered  that  a  noat  be  given  mr  John 
Alden  Junr.  for  £\\  10:  o:  for  his  halfe  years 
rent  of  the  House  in  wch  mr  Ezcekiell  Chever 
dwells.    9br :  6th." 


Nov.  24  the  agreement  is  recorded 
which  was  made  between  the  selectmen 
and  Capt.  John  Barnet  to  build  the  house 
as  above,  with 

"four  foot  Rise  in  the  Roof," "to  make  a  cel- 
lar floor  under  one  half  of  Sd  house,  and  to 
build  a  Kitchen  of  Sixteen  foot  in  Length  and 
twelve  foot  in  bredth  with  a  Chamber  therein, 
and  to  Lay  the  floors  flush  throughout  the  main 
house  and  to  make  three  paire  of  Stayers  in  ye 
maine  house  &  one  paire  in  the  Kitchin  and  to 
Inclose  sd  house  &  to  do  and  compleat  all  Car- 
penters worke  and  to  finde  all  timber  boards 
Clapboards  nayles,  glass  and  Glasiers  worke  & 
Iron  worke  and  to  make  the  Casemts  for  Sd 
house,  and  performe  Sd  Worke  and  to  finish  Sd 
building  by  the  first  day  of  August  next." 

Capt.  Barnet  was  to  have  the  old  tim- 
ber, glass  and  iron  of  the  old  house  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  forty 
pounds  down  and  ''  the  rest  as  the  work 
goes  on."  John  Goodwin  was  to  do  the 
"mason-work,"  including  a  "good  stack 
of  chimneys,"  and  the  plastering,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  ninety  pounds, 
twenty  pounds  down.  Further  orders  re- 
quire that  the  house  shall  "  be  set  twelve 
foot  farther  back  then  the  Old  House  and 
five  foot  off  from  Henry  Tites  fence,"  to 
have  "  two  windows  in  each  room,  one  in 
the  front  and  the  other  at  the  end,"  that 
the  "  n  :  west  end  be  five  foot  from  Docter 
Cooks  Garden  fence,"  that  "  Capt.  John 
Barnerd  provide  a  Raising  Dinner  for  the 
Raysing  of  the  School  Master's  House,  at 
the  Charge  of  the  Town  not  exceeding 
the  Sum  of  Three  pounds,"  that  "mr 
John  Barnet  take  the  Care  of  geting  a 
fence  &  gate  made,"  that  "  mr  Thomas 
Child  finish  the  gate  and  prime  the  fence, 
to  finish  the  Outside  work  and  prime  In- 
side work  and  to  be  paid  what  is  reason- 
able." And  so  the  house  was  finished 
and  the  old  master  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  years  in  comfort. 

While  absolute  proof  is  wanting,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Cheever  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Granary 
Burying-ground.  Dr.  Mather  said  he  was 
laid  "  where  our  God  His  Granary  has 
made."  Daniel  Cheever  and  wife  and 
Richard  Cheever  and  wife  are  buried 
here,  and  both  were  his  cousins.  Not 
far  from  them  is  a  footstone  with  the  ini- 
tials "  E.  C,"  but  there  is  no  headstone 
to  correspond,  so  that  uncertainty  must 
continue.     Not  very  far  away  is  the  tomb 
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of  another  member  of  the  family,  WilHam 
Downes  Cheever.  With  but  one  excep- 
tion the  name  does  not  occur  in  other 
cemeteries  of  that  period,  and  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  conclude  that  some- 
where within  this  enclosure  the  old 
schoolmaster's  ashes  repose. 

Dr.  Mather  could  not  let  his  death  go 
by  without  preaching  a  funeral  sermon. 
Mr.  Cheever  had  been  "  buried  from  the 
schoolhouse,"  the  governor,  councillors, 
ministers,  justices  and  gentlemen  attend- 
ing, and  Mr.  Williams,  his  successor  in 
the  school,  making  a  "  handsome  oration 
in  his  honor."  Dr.  Mather's  sermon  was 
printed  with  a  lengthy  title-page  and  a 
''  Historical  Introduction."  The  sermon 
abounds  with  good  advice  to  people  gen- 
erally on  the  ''  inexpressible  consequence 
of  the  right  education  of  children." 
Pastors  must  not  neglect  the  children  of 
the  flock  :  — 

"  A  part  of  their  charge  is  *  feed  my  lambs.'  .  .  . 
Oh,  Men  of  God,  Awake;  and  let  the  Cares  of 
our  Elliot  for  his  Roxbury,  be  a  pattern  for  you. 
...  It  is  a  stately  work ;  I  had  almost  call'd  it, 
A  work  for  Angels.  It  is  an  Hard  work  to  keep 
a  School;  and  hardly  ever  duly  Recompensed. 
I  suppose.  It  is  easier  to  be  at  the  Plough  all  day 
than  in  the  School.  But  it  is  Gods  Work  :  It  is 
Gods  Plough ;  and  God  speed  it !  ...  A  work 
though  very  Tiresome  and  Troublesome  to  the 
Flesh,  yet  most  highly  Acceptable  to  God.  Go 
on  with  it  Chearfully,  And  often  Teach  the  Chil- 
dren something  of  the  Holy  vScriptures;  often 
drop  some  Honey  out  of  that  Rock  upon  them. 
.  .  .  But  Lastly  and  yet  First  of  all,  O  Parents 
Arise;  This  matter  chiefly  belongs  to  you.  .  .  . 
King  Elfred  procured  a  Law,  That  every  man 
who  had  but  as  much  as  Two  Hides  of  Land, 
should  bring  up  his  children  to  Learning,  till 
Fifteen  Years  of  Age  at  least.  ...  I  am  to  press 
it,  That  Parents  give  their  Children  all  the  Learn- 
ing they  can;  especially  that  which  vv^ill  bring 
them  to  Know  Christ  and  Live  Happily.  .  .  . 
Worthy  of  Honour  are  the  Teachers  that  Convey 
Wisdom  into  our  Children.  School-masters  that 
have  Used  this  Office  well,  purchase  to  them- 
selves a  Good  Esteem  to  outlive  their  Death,  as 
well  as  merit  a  good  Suport  while  they  Live. 
'Tis  a  Justice  to  them  that  they  should  be  had  in 
Everlasting  Remembrance;  And  a  Place  and  a 
Name  among  the  Just  Men,  does  particularly 
belong  to  that  Ancient  and  Honourable  Man,  a 
Master  in  our  Israel;   who  was  with  us  the  last 


Time  of  my  Standing  here,  but  is  lately  Trans- 
lated into  the  Colledge  of  Blessed  Spirits  in  the 
Mansions,  where  the  First  Resurection  is  Waited 
and  Longed  for.  .  .  .  He  was  my  master  seven 
and  thirty  years  ago,  but  also  master  to  my  bet- 
ters no  less  than  seventy  years  ago;  so  long  ago 
that  I  must  mention  my  fathers  tutor  for  one  of 
them"  [referring  to  Michael  Wigglesworth]. 
.  .  .  My  Master  was  an  Old  New  English  Chris- 
tian and  was  as  Venerable  a  Light,  as  the  World 
since  the  Days  of  Primitive  Christianity  has  looked 
upon.  ...  He  was  well  Studied  in  the  Body  of 
Divinity.  ...  He  Dy'd,  Longing  for  Death, 
mourning  for  the  Quick  Apostacie  which  he  saw 
breaking  in  upon  us;  very  easie  about  his  own 
Eternal  Happiness,  but  full  of  Distress  for  a  poor 
People  here  under  the  Displeasure  of  Heaven, 
for  Former  Iniquities,  he  thought  as  well  as  later 
ones.  ...  He  Dyed  A  Candidate  for  the  first 
Resurection.  And  Verily  our  Land  is  Weakened, 
when  those  Fly  away,  at  whose  Plight  we  may 
cry  out.  My  Father,  My  Father,  the  Chariots  of 
New  England  and  the  Horsemen  thereof." 

"  How  oft  we  saw  him  tread  the  Milky  Way, 
Which  to  the  Glorious  Throne  of  Mercy  lay; 
Come   from  the  Mount,  he  shone  with  ancient 

Grace ; 
Aweful  the  Splendor  of  his  Aged  Face. 
Cloath'd  in  the  Good  Old  Way,  his  God  did  wage 
A  war  with  the  vain  Fashions  of  the  Age. 
Fearful  of  nothing  more  than  hateful  Sin, 
Twas  that  from  which  he  laboured  all  to  win. 

Death  gently  cut  the  Stalk,  and  kindly  laid 
Him,  where  our  God  His  Granary  has  made. 
Who  at  New-Haven  first  began  to  Teach, 
Dying  Unshipwrecked,  did  White  Haven  reach. 
At  that  Fair  Haven  they  all  Storms  forget; 
He  there  his  Davenport  with  love  does  meet. 

But  in  his  Paradisian  Rest  above. 

To  Us  does  the  Blest  Shade  retain  his  Love. 

With  Ripened  Thoughts  Above  concern'd  for  us, 

We  can't  but  hear  him  dart  his  Wishes  thus; 

Tutors,  be  Strict;   But  yet  be  Gentle  too  : 

Don't  by  fierce  Cruelties  fair  Hopes  undoe. 

Dream  not  that  they  who  are  to  Learning  Slow, 

Will  mend  by  Arguments  in  Ferio. 

Who  keeps  the  Golden  Fleece,  Oh  let  him  not 

A  Dragon  be  tho'  he  Three  Tongues  has  got. 

Why  can  you  not  to  Learning  find  the  way, 

But  through  the  Province  of  Severia? 

'Twas  Moderatus,  who  taught  Crimen; 

A  youth  which  prov'd  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

The  Lads  with  Honour  first,  and  Reason  Rule; 

Blowes  are  but  for  the  Refractory  Fool. 

But  Oh  !    First  Teach   them  their  Great  God  to 

fear; 
That   you  like  me,  with   Joy  may  meet    them 

here." 
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PROLOGUS.      FROM   THE 
VATICAN    MANUSCRIPT.^ 


FOR  the  performance  of  a  Latin  play 
by  the  students  of  Harvard  College 
there  have  certainly  been  a  plenty 
of  precedents,  inasmuch  as  the  custom  of 
such  representations  in  schools,  both  for 
instruction  and  entertainment,  is  trace- 
able far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

About  980,  Roswitha,  a  Benedictine 
nun  of  Gandersheim,  a  most  learned 
lady,  wrote  six  comedies  in  imitation  of 
Terence,  because,  as  she  says,  "  There 
are  many  good  Christians  who  prefer  the 
empty  show  of  heathen  works  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  a  more 
cultivated  language.  There  are  besides 
others   also,  diligent  Bible  readers,  who, 

*-  This  illustration  and  those  on  pages  498  and  502  are  re- 
produced from  the  libretto  of  the  play,  by  permission  of  the 
Latin  Department  of  Harvard  University. 
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while  they  scorn  the  other  heathen  writ- 
ings, yet  read  the  poems  of  Terence  all 
too  frequently."  The  consequences  of 
this  pernicious  practice  she  proceeds  (in 
her  preface)  to  describe,  and  notes  the 
advantages  of  her  purified  imitations, 
which  were  on  biblical  and  martyrologi- 
cal  subjects.  It  is  not  asserted  that  any 
of  her  pieces  nor  of  those  which  they 
were  to  supersede  were  really  played  in 
her  convent  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact 
that  these  plays  of  Terence  are  singled 
out  especially,  when  plays  are  of  all 
literature  the  least  adapted  to  reading, 
taken  with  the  subsequent  history  of  such 


PROLOGUS    (O.    B.    ROBERTS). 
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plays,  seems  to  point  to  some  perform- 
ance of  them  in  some  shape  or  other. 

A  miracle  play  of  St.  Catherine  was 
acted  at  Dunstable,  by  the  boys  of  the 
Abbey  School  about  the  year  mo.  As 
this  was  written  by  one  Geoffrey,  a  learned 
Norman,  it  could  hardly  have  been  in 
any  other  language  than  Latin,  the 
customary  language  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  year  1350  a '' Ludus  Filiorum 
Israelis "  was  performed  at  Corpus 
Christi  College.  The  form  of  the  entry 
of  this  fact  in  the  records  suggests  the 
probability  that  a  play  in  some  form  was 
already  an  established  custom.  At  this 
same  date  it  was  a  practice  of  long  stand- 
ing at  the  University  of  Paris  to  act 
tragedies  and  comedies.  In  1386  an 
item  appears  in  an  ancient  account  of 
the  College  of  Michael  House  at  Cam- 
bridge for  "  an  embroidered  pallium,  six 


masks  and  six  beards  for  the  comedy." 
At  this  point  the  connection  is  lost 
in  the  direct  line  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, but  the  practice  was  probably 
kept  up. 

The  line  is  continued  indirectly,  how- 
ever, in  Italy,  where  in  1498  the  semi- 
heathen  Pomponius  Laetus  introduced 
performances  in  Latin  of  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence.  But  these 
were  soon  translated  and  imitated,  and 
hence  were  superseded  by  vernacular 
forms  of  plays.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  custom  of  giving  Latin 
plays  never  took  root  in  that  country. 
Still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  custom  | 
had  prevailed  before  in  the  same  manner  | 
as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  action  of  j 
Pomponius  was  only  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce real  classics  instead  of  modern 
Latin  plays. 
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THE  CURTAIN. 


In  1544  the  custom  of  producing 
Latin  plays  reappears  at  Cambridge.  In 
that  year  a  Latin  interlude,  entitled 
"  Pammachius,"  was  played  at  Christ's 
College,  in  which  the  papistical  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  ridiculed.  In 
1546  a  tragedy  of  "Jephtha,"  written 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  introduced 
into  the  Christmas  shows  at  Cambridge. 
In  which  of  its  two  forms  it  was  played 
is  unknown,  but  more  likely  in  Latin. 
That  this  play  was  also  put  into  English 
appears  from  the  allusions  to  it  in 
"Hamlet,"  but  the  academic  perform- 
ance was  most  likely  in  Latin.  A  docu- 
ment, "  Status  scholae  Etoniensis,"  bear- 
ing date  1560,  assumes  the  practice  at 
Eton  of  exhibiting  plays  at  Christmas  as 
one  well  established  :  "  Circiter  Festum 
D.  Andreae  Ludi  Magister  elegere  solet 
pro  suo  arbitrio  Scenicas  fabulas  optimas 
et  quam    accommodatissimas  quas    pueri 


Feriis  NataUtiis  subsequentibus  non  sine 
ludorum  elegantia  populo  spectante  pub- 
lice  aliquando  peragant.  .  .  .  Interdum 
etiam  exhibet  Anglico  sermone  contextas 
fabulas  siquae  habeant  acumen  et  lepo- 
rem." 

That  is  :  About  the  Feast  of  St.  An- 
drew, the  master  is  wont  to  select  at  his 
discretion  the  best  and  most  fitting  stage 
plays,  for  the  boys  to  act  at  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  with  all  the  elegance  of  the 
(regular)  plays,  sometimes  in  public  in 
presence  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
also  he  gives  plays  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  if  there  are  any  that  have 
acumen  and  grace. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  6,  1564,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  visiting  Cambridge,  was  enter- 
tained with  a  presentation  of  the  "Aulu- 
laria "  of  Plautus,  in  King's  College 
Chapel.  The  next  day  she  witnessed 
the  tragedy  of  "  Dido,"  probably  also  in 


THE  SCENE. 


INTREPIDIS  •  OLIM  •  QVI  •  STABANT  '  AQMEN  ■  AGRESTE 
GRAMINEO-  CAMPO  •  PONTICVLOVE  •  RVDl 

ILLIS  •  NOS  •  PATRIBVS  •  LONQO  •  POST  -TEMPORE  •  PROLES 
HAEC  •  MERITA  '  ANTIQVO  '  MVNERA  •  MORE  •  DAMVS 


GREX  ■  SPECTaTORIBVS  ■  S 

Salvete  o  domini  graves  magistri 

Docirina  satis  et  super  repleti 

Salvete  o  comitif  taboriosi 

El  quantum  est  comitum  otios'iorum 

Conlegi  venerabiles  alumni 
Salvete  o  luvenes  senesque  salst 
Vos .  salverc  bon'l  hospiles   lubemusi, 
Erud'iti  homines  ineruditi 
Matronae  nilidae  puellulaeque 
Salvete  o  decus  aureum  theatri 
Spectatoribus  omnibus  salutem 
Vobis  fabula  palllata  agetur 
Adeste  aequo  animo  favete  Unguis 
Neve  parcite  nos  iuvare  plausu 


P  •  TERENTI  •  AFRI 

PHORMIONEM 

FABVLAM  ■  PALLIATAM  •  IN  •  V  •  ACTVS  •  DIVISAM 
CVM  •  MODIS  ■  NOVIS  •  FACTIS 

A • FREDERICO  •  DE  FOREST • ALLEN 

AQET  ■  OREX  •  HARVARDIANVS 

IN  •  THEATRO  •  ACADEMICO 

DIE  ■  CONCORDIENSI  •  DVOBVSQVE  •  INSEQVEMTIBVS 

A  •  CQNL  •  HARV  •    CCIVIII 


MVTAE  .  PERSONAE 

fVER  •  OETAE  •  C0NSERV03 
TiBICINES  ■.  SCAENICI 


ACTORES 

,  lACOBVS  •  WELLS  •  CARRET 
ARTHVRVS  •  ALEXIS  ■  BRYANT 
HENRICVS  •  IRVINQ  •_  BOWLES 


PERSONAE 

PROLOQVS 

D^VOS  ■  SERVOS 

OBTA  ■  DEMIPHONI^     SERVOS 

ANTIPMO  •  DEMI!  10NIS  ■  FILIVS 

PHAEDRIA  ■  CHREMCTIS  ■  FILIVS 

DE>(IPHO  ■  SENEX 

PHORMIO  ■  PARASITVS 

MEOIO  \ 

CRATlf'TVS  (    ADVOCATl 

CHITO  ' 

DORIC  ■  LENO 

CttSEMES  •  OEMIPHONIS  ■  FRATER 

SOPHRONA  ■  NVTRIX 

NAVSISTRATA  ■  CHREMBTIS  •  VXOR 


ACTORES 
OLlVERrvS  ■  BREWSTER  •  ROBERTS 
FRANCISCVS  •  KINOSLEV  ■  BALL 
OEOROIVS  •  RAPALL  ■  NOVES 
lOHANNES  •  RATHBONE  ■  OLIVER 
lOHANNES  •  ROTMWELL  •  SLATER 
HENRICVS  •  EDVINVS  •  BVRTON 
EDVARDVS  •  KENNARD  •  RAND 
lOSEPMVS  •  PARKER  •  WARREN 
LVOOVICVS  •  HENRICVS  •  DOW 
lACOBVS  ■  BRADY  •  SMILEY 
OVILIELMVS  •  FENWICK  •  HARRIS 
OTHO  •  STaSEK 

MAVHICIVS  ■  WHITTEMORE  •  MATHER 
QVALTERVS  •  KIRKPATRICK  ■  BRICE. 


n  VIRI  •  LVDIS  •  EDVNDIS  •  SVNT 


CVRATORES • LVDORVftl 


CONCENTVM  •  REGET 
PHONASCVS •  FVIT 


Actoribus    pronuntiantibiu 


OEOROIVS  •  MARTINVS.-  LANE 
CLEMENS  •  LAVRENTIV5  -SMITH 
lACOBVS  •  BRADSTREET  ■  OREENOVGH 
FREDERICVS  •  DE  FOREST  •  ALLEN 
MORRIS  ■  HICKY  •  MORQAN 
ALBERTVS  •  ANDREAS  •  HOWARD 
lOHANNES  ■  lOSEPHVS      HAVES 


Augustus 


Qeorgius 


delecUbunt 


Scaenam  designi 
Ornamenta  leclt 
Capillamenta   sli 


Orbillus   Lincoln   Slory 
Oeorjius    Prentiss   Rlayinoncl 
Adolnhus   Rothe, 


DISSICNATORES  •  SVNT  ■  SOCIETATIS  •  PHILOLOOAE  ■  S0DALE3 


Statim   post   spectaculu 


semlaum  fulmintonini  spectdtOres  In  urbem 


;duced  fac-simile  of  the  program. 
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Latin.  "Great  preparations  were  made 
to  represent  the  '  Ajax  Flagellifer'  in 
Latin,  but  whether  the  queen  was  'weary 
with  ryding  in  the  forenoone  and  dis- 
putations after  dinner,  or  whether  anie 
private  occasion  letted  the  doinge  there- 
of was  not  commonly  knowen.'  So  she 
departed  early  the  next  morning,  and 
did  not  hear  it,  '  to  the  great  sorrow, 
not  only  of  the  players,  but  of  the  whole 
University.'  " 

At  Winchester,  in  1565,  an  item  of 
expense  was  entered  for  the  plays  at 
Christmas,  and  in  1574  the  plays  there 


-"■^tefc. 


out  of  forty- two,  only  one  known  clas- 
sical play,  the  "  Aulularia,"  a  number  of 
English  ones,  and  the  greater  part  plays 
written  for  the  occasion  in  Latin  on 
either  ancient  or  modern  subjects.  The 
University  play  was  familiar  to  Shake- 
speare, and  he  alludes  to  it  in  "  Ham- 
let," Act  IIL,  Sc.  2  :  — 

Ham.  My  lord,  you  played  once  i'  the  univer- 
sity, you  say? 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted 
a  good  actor. 

Ham.     And  what  did  you  enact? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar;  I  was  killed  i' 
the  Capitol;    Brutus  killed  me. 


^m 


GETA   (g.  r.  noyes). 

lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  as  it 
is  said  in  the  account  books,  "  in  ludis 
comoediarmn  et  tragoediarum.'' 

In  1579  the  tragedy  of  "Richard 
the  Third  "  in  Latin  verse  was  acted  at 
St.  John's  College.  In  1605  the  comedy 
of  "  Vertumnus  "  was  acted  at  Oxford  be- 
fore King  James.  The  custom  continued 
at  the  universities  till  1647,  when  a  se- 
vere law  against  players  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  long  list  of  plays  acted  at  Cam- 
bridge between  1350  and  1647  contains, 


DAVOS   (F.  K.  ball). 

In  Germany  the  custom  was  fully  es- 
tabhshed  in  Luther's  time.  This  was 
distinctly  so  at  Wittenberg.  So  at 
Magdeburg  it  was  the  standing  order  that 
yearly  at  least  one  Latin  comedy  should 
be  acted  before  the  masters ;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  school  at  Gustrow, 
dated  in  1552,  prescribes  that  every  half- 
year  a  Latin  comedy  of  Plautus  or 
Terence  shall  be  acted  by  the  boys,  but 
without  costume,  that  they  may  thereby 
learn  Latin  well ;  and  that  older  scholars 
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PHAEDRIA    (J.  R.  SLATER). 


shall  recite  also  a  dialogue  of  Lucian 
in  Greek.  The  custom,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  obtained  the  perma- 
nence in  Germany  that  it  did  in  England. 
It  is  at  Westminster  that  the  custom  has 
been  best  preserved.  The  reading  of 
Terence  was  introduced  there  by 
Alexander  Nowell,  for  the  better  learning 
of  the  pure  Roman  style,  in  1543.  The 
comedy  of  "Roister  Doister,"  written 
about  1550,  is  stated  by  its  author  to  be 
written  in  imitation  of  the  classical 
models  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  So 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  study  of 
the  Latin  plays  was  well  established  by 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  That 
some  Latin  plays  were  acted  is  clear  from 
a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  provides 
under  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  a  Latin 
play  every  year.  These  might  of  course  be 
modern  Latin,  but  from  the  importance 
attached  to  Plautus  and  Terence  as  above 
set  forth  it  is  likely  that  some  of  these 
classical  plays  were  performed  as  well. 

An  old  account  of  the  year  1564  has 
an  item  :  "  For  certeyne  playes  by  the 
gramer  skole  of  Westmynster  and  chil- 
derne  of  Powles  (St.  Paul's  grammar 
school)."       Whether    the    plays    at     the 


^^ 


ANTIPHO   (J.   R.  OLIVER). 

school  were  discontinued  about  1647,  on 
account  of  the  severe  laws  against  players, 
is  uncertain.  Probably  they  were  \  but 
they  might  also  have  been  continued  in 
private  without  infringing  the  law.  At 
any  rate  they  reappear  again  in  1704,  in 
which  year  the  "  Amphitruo "  was  per- 
formed at  Westminster;  and  they  ap- 
pear essentially  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  now  represented,  except  that 
the  prologues  and  epilogues  were  at  first 
in  English.  The  scenes  were  locahties 
in  England.  But  in  1758  an  Athenian 
scene  was  first  adopted,  which  lasted 
till  1809,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  a  copy  of  the  old.  In  1857  an 
entirely  new  scene  was  painted,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  use.  It  was  not  till 
1839  that  Greek  costumes  were  used, 
whereas  before  the  actors  had  appeared 
in  the  dress  of  the  period,  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  times.  Almost  all  the 
plays  have  been  classic.  Only  one 
modern  Latin  one  has  found  a  place, 
the  "Ignoramus,"  written  about  1711  by 
one  Ruggles. 

The  "Amphitruo,"  "Aulularia,"  and 
"Trinummus"  of  Plautus  have  occasion- 
ally been  played,  but  generally  the  plays 
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have  been  limited  to  the  "  Adehphi," 
"  Phormio,"  '' Andria,"  and  ''  Eunuchiis" 
of  Terence.  The  present  cycle  includes 
only  "  Adelphi,"  ''  Phormio,"  "  Andria," 
and  "  Trinummus."  As  we  should  expect 
from  the  traditional  character  of  the 
representation,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
archaeological  accuracy,  either  in  the 
setting  or  the  delivery  and  action.  They 
are  purposely  treated  in  the  old  prescien- 
tific  manner,  recited  as  prose  with  the 
English  pronunciation,  and  without  ac- 
companiment. The  chief  interest  is 
often  in  the  prologues  and  epilogues, 
which  are  up-to-date  local  gags,  often 
extremely  clever  and  funny.  Thus  they 
have  become  modern  or  traditional  adap- 
tations, and  are,  perhaps,  all  the  more 
amusing  on  that  account.  They  are 
almost  a  national  event,  like  a  boat  race 
or  cricket  match. 

This  custom  of  plays  in  schools  was 
not  brought  to  this  country  by  our  an- 
cestors, and  has  never  been  introduced 
until  very  lately,  so  that  our  classic  plays 


k 


are  essentially  a  new  departure,  and  do 
not  connect  at  all  with  the  old  traditions. 
The  first  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
produce  a  classic  play  in  this  country, 
was  the  Greek  play  at  Cambridge,  in 
1881,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  Latin 
plays,  classic  or  other,  have  been  per- 
formed privately  in  Catholic  colleges. 
The  "  Oedipus  "  at  Cambridge  has  been 
followed  by  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  notably  by  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  the  "  Antigone  "  by  the  girls 
of  Vassar  a  year  ago.  The  first  Latin 
play  in  this  country  was  given  by  the 
students  of  Michigan  University,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  later  at  Chicago,  the 
"  Menaechmi  "  of  Plautus.  In  this  no 
rigid  antiquarian  accuracy  was  sought 
for,  and  modern  music  by  a  modern  or- 
chestra, as  well  as  an  extra  serenade, 
were  introduced.  Nor  was  metrical  de- 
livery in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  at- 
tempted. The  performance  of  the  "  Cap- 
tivi"  last  year,  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
by  students  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College, 


^^^ 


PHORMIO  (e.  k.  rand). 
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apparently  aimed  at  exactness  of  lepre- 
sentation,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  preface 
to  the  Hbretto,  and  the  costumes  for  the 
most   part,  as  they  appear   in   a  photo- 


graph, are  Greek; 
but  as  the  music 
was  set  for  mixed 
modern  instru- 
ments, and  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic 
pronunciation  of 
Latin  was  pre- 
served, it  would 
seem  that  nothing 
like  the  delivery  of 
the  ancients  could 
be  expected.  It 
ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, however, 
that  the  music,  ac- 
cording to  the  pref- 
ace, was  composed 
in  ancient  scales,  so 
far  as  this  could  be 
done  with  modern 
harmony.  1  regret 
that  I  was  not  in 
Chicago  in  time  to 
witness  the  repre- 
sentation. 

As  to  our  own 
attempt  at  Cam- 
bridge, it  was  in- 
tended to  be  as 
exact  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ancient 
delivery  as  was 
practicable,  and  no 
pains  were  spared 
to  that  end.  Some 
antiquities,  how- 
ever, we  deliber- 
ately rejected,  such 
as  masks  and  an- 
cient scales  (except 
in  one  interlude). 
The  great  difficulty 
which  we  found  was 
in  the  musical  ac- 
companiment. We 
had  discussed  the 
question  of  a  Latin 
play  for  some 
twenty  years  with- 
out getting  any 
further  ahead,  and  should  never  have  at- 
tempted one  had  not  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  least  a  modus 
agendi,  if  not  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
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DEMIPHO. 
(h.  e.  burton.) 


CRATINUS. 


(l.    H.    DOW.) 


HEGIO.  CRITO. 

(j.    P.    WARREN.)      (j.    B.    SMILEY.) 


difficulty.  To  give  a  Latin  comedy  with- 
out the  proper  music  seemed  a  reversed 
anachronism.  But  what  music,  and  in 
what  relation  to  the  text?  In  a  tragedy 
the  question  of  music  is  comparatively 
easy  of  solution.  The  chorus  does  the 
singing  separately,  and  can  as  well  sing  in 
modern  forms  as  ancient.  Mendelssohn's 
charming  music  to  the  "Antigone"  and 
Mr.  Paine's  noble  choruses  in  the  ''Oedi- 
pus "  are  worthy  of  the  superb  lines  to 
which  they  are  set,  and  present  to  our 
ears  practically  no  jarring  inconsistencies. 
But  in  the  New  Comedy,  as  we  have  it 
adapted  by  Plautus  and  Terence,  fully 
one  half  was  delivered  musically,  not  by  a 
chorus  but  by  individual  actors,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  music  of  the  pipe.  It 
is  plain  to  see  that  this  was  not  a  matter 
to  be  easily  disposed  of. 

The  other  half  of  the  play,  the  diver- 
bium,  as  distinguished  from  the  canti- 
cum  or  musical  parts,  could  easily  be 
managed.  But  still  even  the  diverbiimi  was 
metrically  delivered ;  and  metrically  to 
the  ancients  meant  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  call  by  that  name. 
Metre  in  the  ancient  sense  has  perished. 
It  can  only  be  resuscitated  by  long  and 


patient  practice.  Even  with  a  practice 
of  six  months  we  failed  to  revive  it  per- 
fectly in  the  ears  of  boys  who  had  been 
accustomed  from  babyhood  to  our  un- 
rhythmic  English  speech.  But  in  spite 
of  many  slips  the  public  had  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  what  metrical  recitation  must 
have  been  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman. 

As  to  the  musical  parts,  we  were 
after  all  forced  to  compromise.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
not  certain  which  parts  of  the  canti- 
ciim  were  accompanied  note  for  note, 
and  which  had  melodramatic  music 
{ncxpaKcxvaXoyij) ,  though  we  know  that 
both  forms  of  accompaniment  were  used. 
They/^^j'  effect  of  six-eight  time,  the  time 
to  which  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms 
correspond,  seemed  at  variance  with  the 
sentiment  of  much  of  the  play.  Conse- 
quently that  time  was  adopted  in  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  accompaniment, 
and  the  rest  was  left  to  a  kind  of  melo- 
dramatic music  in  four-four  time.  This, 
however,  became  in  the  performance 
twelve-eight.  For  each  beat  of  the  four- 
four  time  was  so  adjusted  in  most  parts 
that  it  occupied  the  time  of  a  whole 
foot    of  the    verse,    the    foot    containing 
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three  times  or  morae.  A  small  part  was 
made  even  less  exact  than  this,  and  the 
music  only  came  in  with  little  strains 
at  intervals,  so  that  the  time  could  not 
be  easily  noticed.  Still  even  in  these 
detached  strains  the  beat  was  made  to 
coincide  with  the  ictus  of  the  verse  and 


was  found  to  be  not  unpleasing,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  far  from  the  sound  of 
the  ancient  pipes.  The  piper  or  pipers  on 
the  stage  with  dummy  pipes  fitted  to  the 
mouthpiece  (^qiopfiEla ,c apis tr urn)  followed 
the  music  in  imitation,  and  their  per- 
formance was  not  by  any  means  the  least 


keep  the  semblance  of  conformity.  With 
all  these  forms  of  accompaniment  it  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  rhythm  of  the 
verse  in  recitation  with  considerable  ex- 
actness, though,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  time  in  poetry  without  a  tune  to 
suggest  and  enforce  the  rhythm,  some 
latitude  was  unavoidably  allowed.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  previous  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  effect  of  exact  time  along 
with  the  expressive  utterance  of  lively 
conversation  as  it  must  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Romans. 

To  produce  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
pipe  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
monotony,  Prof.  Allen  wrote  the  music 
for  oboe,  two  clarionets  and  bassoon, 
rarely  allowing  more  than  two  instruments 
to  play  together,  and  often  only  one  alone, 
except  in  the  interludes,  where  fuller 
harmony    was    introduced.     The    effect 


DORIC     (W.    F.    HARRIS). 

artistic  part  of  the  play.  In  fact,  very 
many  persons  were  actually  deceived  by 
it.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  ancient  music 
of  the  piper  was  fairly  well  represented. 

In  the  action,  too,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  represent,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
discovered,  the  ancient  manner  of  action. 
Wherever  an  attitude  or  movement  or 
gesture  could  be  discovered  by  any  of 
us  in  any  allusion  in  literature  or  repre- 
sentation in  art,  we  endeavored  to  re- 
produce it.  Much  of  course  had  to  be 
left  to  the  realistic  feeling  of  the  actors, 
most  of  whom  were  entirely  unskilled  in 
the  art,  and  so  better  fitted  to  carry  out 
an  antiquarian  study.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  us  that  so  many  persons  were 
pleased  with  the  performance  in  spite  of 
its  antiquarian  character. 

The  reader  will  notice  in  the  pictures 
some  attitudes  and  a  number  of  gestures 
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which  differ  from  our  ordinary  ones. 
These  were  drawn  chiefly  from  QuintiHan 
and  the  miniatures  of  the  Vatican  man- 
uscript, and  apparently  belonged  to 
the  conventions  of  the  ancient  stage. 
Again  the  movements  on  the  stage  were 
more  varied  and  violent  than  we  should 
expect  now  in  a  play  of  the  same  general 
class.  This  also  was  conventional. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
even  a  more  quiet  play  ("  Fabula  Sta- 
taria"),  like  the  '' Phormio,"  was  much 
more  pronounced  in  gesticulation,  panto- 
mime and  movement  than  we  usually  see, 


except  in  a  horseplay 
farce.  The  Mediterra- 
nean nations  are  re- 
markable for  a  freedom 
of  gesture  almost 
amounting  to  panto- 
mime, which  is  un- 
known to  the  Northern 
peoples,  and  this  ten- 
dency seems  to  have 
come  down  to  them 
from  very  early  times ; 
so  that  the  pantomime 
of  the  slaves,  the  anger 
of  the  father,  the  terror 
of  the  delinquent  hus- 
band, and  the  despair 
of  the  young  lovers  may 
be  regarded,  at  any  rate 
were  intended,  as  a 
natural  and  even  con- 
ventional exhibition  of 
this  tendency. 

In  the  costumes,  also, 
we  endeavored  to  follow 
such  descriptions  and 
representations  as  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 
These  are  few,  but 
enough  to  give  the  gen- 
eral features.  The 
long,  loose  robe  of  the 
pipers,  the  short  tunic 
and  small  pai/ium,  or 
wrap,  of  the  slaves,  the 
tunic  and  chlamys,  or 
cloak,  of  the  young 
men,  the  long-sleeved 
tunic  reaching  to  the 
heels  {^t  alar  is  and 
7na7iicata) ,  with  the 
ample  palliii/n  with  fringe,  the  hat  {pe- 
tasus)  allowed  to  hang  down  the  back 
when  not  in  actual  use,  the  curved  staff 
of  the  rich  old  men,  the  party-colored 
palliujn  of  Dorio,  and  the  whole  array  of 
Nausistrata  were  taken  directly  from  de- 
scriptions and  works  of  art.  The  make- 
up was  studied  in  the  same  manner,  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Rothe  visited  the  Nau- 
cratis  pictures,  when  they  were  at  the 
Art  Museum,  to  observe  the  complexion 
and  cast  of  features  of  these  long-de- 
parted Greeks.  There  were  many  de- 
tails, as  was   natural,  which   had    to    be 
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filled  in  without  evidence  ;  but 
in  the  main  there  was  a  war- 
rant for  all  the  essential  features 
of  the  play,  even  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  performance 
and  the  libretto.  Nothing  that 
we  could  find  evidence  for  was 
changed  from  ancient  custom. 
The  stage  setting  also  was 
meant  to  conform  to  that  de- 
scribed by  ancient  writers,  al- 
though some  architectural  de- 
tails that  escaped  our  notice 
would  no  doubt  be  observed  by 
any  learned  architect. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  play,  so  far  as  it  was 
pleasing,  gave  pleasure  along 
the  lines  of  ancient  dramatic  art, 
without  any  aid  from  modern 
reahsm.  In  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  any,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  preceded  it.  I  have 
heard  that  a  play  was  once  per- 
formed, within  a  dozen  years  or  . 
so,  in  Paris,  with  masks,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  the  story.  If  this 
is  true,  that  attempt  was  in  the  same 
direction  as  our  own.  We  did  not  try 
masks,  but  tried  to  make  the  faces  imi- 
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A  BOY    (j.  w.   carret). 


tate  them  without  entirely  los- 
ing their  character  as  faces. 

I  was  too  closely  connected 
with  the  performance  to  be  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
the  performers,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained to  bear  testimony,  as 
few  could  do  so  well  as  I,  to 
the  utter  devotion  to  the  cause 
on  the  part  of  everybody  who 
was  asked  to  help  in  any  man- 
ner. There  may  be  a  free- 
masonry of  amateurs  as  opposed 
to  the  shrewdness  and  grudging 
distrust  of  money  getters ;  but 
at  any  rate,  everybody  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  play 
put  in  his  best  without  regard 
to  cost.  The  rehearsal  was 
long  and  might  well  have  be- 
come tedious  but  for  the  gener- 
ous willingness  of  the  actors  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  play. 
If  we  had  had  a  college  ma- 
chine to  record  absences,  it 
would  have  rusted  on  its  axle  for  want  of 
work.  It  was  only  necessary  to  say  who 
was  wanted  that  day,  and  everybody  ap- 
peared on  time  and  stayed  as  long  as  we 
wanted,  whether    he   got   any  dinner  or 


CHREMES. 


TIBICEN     (A.    A.    BRYANT). 


SOPHRONA     (M.    W.    MATHER). 
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and  thought.  The  scene  painter 
was  given  a  book  of  classical 
works  of  art  and  selected  from 
two  or  three  thousand  pictures 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  them  all.  It  was  a  trans- 
lation into  color,  admirably  done 
as  we  thought,  of  the  famous  re- 
lief of  the  British  Museum,  rep- 
resenting the  bearded  Dionysus 
with  his  coitege  received  by  a  vic- 
torious tragic  poet.  So  success- 
ful a  representation  of  a  model 
in  a  different  medium  means 
no  haphazard  by-the-job  work. 
Earnest  artistic  effort  was  re- 
quired, and  that  workman's  con- 
science had  to  come  into  play 
which  is  the  salt  of  the  world, 
whether  it  lurks  under  red  flan- 
nel or  imperial  purple.  So  with 
the  costumes,  the  prettiest  bit  of 
color  in  the  whole,  the  yellow 
pipers  —  our  daffodils,  as  a  lady 


PROF.  J.   B.  GREENOUGH. 

not.  Nobody  knew  more  than 
everybody  else,  or  even  than  any- 
body else.  The  question  was 
only  what  was  best  for  the  play. 
Few  things  are  done  in  Harvard 
College,  or  in  any  college,  with 
such  unanimity  among  both  di- 
rectors and  assistants  as  that 
which  was  shown  in  this  under- 
taking. Anybody  could  get  up 
a  play  with  such  a  spirit  as  that. 
Those  ^who  had  never  looked 
a  row  of  footlights  in  the  face 
were  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  most  experienced 
(who  hardly  thought  themselves 
any  too  much  so),  and  any  sug- 
gestion from  any  quarter  went 
into  the  general  hopper  and  was 
ground  up  with  the  rest.  Nor 
were  the  professional  assistants, 
the  costumers,  the  painters  and 
hairdressers  behind  in  the  same 
unsparing    expenditure    of    time 
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PROF.   F.  D.  ALLEN. 

called  them  —  were  the  costumer's  own 
suggestion.  The  color  scale  was  pur- 
posely kept  low,  and  needed  just  that 
touch  of  high  Hght  to  make  the  whole 
artistic. 

It   is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  Harvard 


College  with  its  connections, 
when  it  really  wants  to  do  any- 
thing, hasn't  any  more  indiffer- 
ence than  the  craziest  of  cranks. 
Even  the  professional  photog- 
rapher forgot  that  he  was  a 
professional,  and  was  as  ama- 
teurishly enthusiastic  as  if  he  had 
never  done  anythmg  but  press 
the  button  of  a  kodak.  He 
thought  the  subjects  were  good, 
and  was  bound  to  take  them,  no 
matter  which  or  how  many  sold. 
And  I  fancy  that  spirit  shows  in 
the  result.  That  the  reader  can 
judge,  as  many  of  the  illustrations 
of  this  article  are  reproductions 
of  these  photographs. 

The    "Phormio,"    considered 
artistically,  is  a  fine  piece  of  dra- 
''■y  matic  construction,  the  best  that 

"'-■  ^''  remains  to  us  of  the  new  comedy. 

If  that  great  body  of   literature 
had  been  preserved  to  us,  doubt- 
less we  should  have  better  ones. 
But  of  Terence's  plays  we  have 
only  six ;    and  Plautus  is  far  in- 
ferior   to   him  in  dramatic  con- 
struction and  character  drawing. 
The  double  plot  is  to  my  mind 
not  a  blemish,  but  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  any  of  the  other  plays.     The 
two    motives  which    are  interwoven  are, 
as   was  the    taste  of  that   time   (and    if 
we  consider  the  modern  novel  we   may 
see  that  all  men    still  love  a  lover),  the 
trials    of  the    two    young    men,  Antipho 
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and  Phaedria,  in  securing  the  objects  of 
their  affections  respectively.  And  cer- 
tainly from  the  first  these  motives  are 
artfully  intertwined.  Hardly  any  two 
could  be  more  so.  This  union  gives  the 
playwright  an  exquisite  opportunity  for 
contrasting  the  situations  of  the  two  boys 
in  their  own  words.  Each  thinks  the 
other  is  the  lucky  one.  Phaedria  is  in 
love  without  possession,  but  is  not  inex- 
tricably entangled.  Antipho  is  fully  com- 
mitted by  a  fraudulent  marriage,  and  is  in 
momentary  danger  of  meeting  the  anger 
of  his  father  and  being  deprived  of  his 
love.  The  scene  in  which  they  compare 
notes  is  a  marvel  of  dramatic  writing, 
not  surpassed  in  delicacy  and  acumen  by 


any  modern  French  dramatist.  The  two  motives  con- 
tinue to  run  parallel  until  the  discovery  of  Phanium's 
parentage,  where  one  seems  to  be  lost ;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  aenoueinent  of  Antipho's  tangle  that  enables 
the    ever-active     Phormio     to    wring    the    money   from 

the  old  men  to  purchase 
Phaedria's     love.       Even 
when  both  the  knots  are 
^m>^  untied,  where   a    modern 

play  would    dribble   away 
with  otiose  platitudes,  the 
interest   is    kept    up    by 
changing  to  the  too  much 
married  Chremes,  and  so 
the  play  ends  with  Nau- 
sistrata's  righteous  indig- 
nation  and  obviously  in- 
dicated reconciliation. 
One  can  hardly  see  how 
the    interest    of    a    play 
could  by  any  changes  of 
situation    and    shift- 
ing  of  interest   be 
better  kept  up  to  the 
very  end.     We  have 
unfortunately  become 
so  blunted  by  modern 
forms    of  the  drama 
to  the  finer   touches 
and  delicate  nuances 
of  real  art,  that  noth- 
ing  but  very    strong 
sensations    interest 
us,  and  it  is  only  by 
looking  for  these  fine 
strokes    that  we   can 
find  them. 

Then,  again,  take 
the  two  rogues  of  the  play,  the  characters 
that  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  place 
of  the  modern  villain.  The  shrewdness 
of  Geta,  set  off  as  he  is  by  the  dull  Davus 
as  a  foil,  when  he  defends  Antipho  against 
his  angry  father,  and  later  works  up  the 
plot  to  get  the  money  for  Phaedria,  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  trickery  of  any 
character  in  ancient  or  modern  comedy. 
It  is  not  so  broad  farce  as  we  have  in 
many  plays,  but  it  has  the  same  delicacy 
of  touch,  and  in  the  highest  degree  that 
is  found  in  all  Terence's  work.  In  Phor- 
mio we  have  the  same  rascality  but  on 
a  higher  plane,  with  an  ingenuity  and 
a  cool  impudence  that  are  as  character- 
istic  of  the  parasite  as  Geta's    qualities 
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are  of  the  tricky  slave.  The  scenes  in 
which  Phormio  plans  to  defend*  the  boy 
Antipho  and  vanquishes  Demipho  with 
his  three  prosy  friends  are  perfect  devel- 
opments of  the  plot  and  at  the  same 
time  exquisite  character  sketches.  The 
ancients  liked  distinct  characters  as  well 
as  we;  but  where  we  let  the  character 
dominate  the  play  and  absorb  all  the 
dramatic  effect,  they  were  skilful  enough 
to  weave  all  in  together,  so  that  the  plot 
itself  is  a  natural  expression  of  the 
characters ;  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  the 
prominence  of  the  star,  while  our  drama 
is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  whole  modern 
drama  was  founded  on  imitations,  often 
very  feeble  ones  at  that,  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  A  return  to  their 
methods  might  develop  a  school  even  of 
American  playwrights.  It  is  idle  to  hope 
for  such  a  return,  for  the  box  office 
would  protest  against  it.  That  has  to  be 
governed  by  the  most  ignorant  and  dull- 
est persons  who  can  buy  a  ticket,  and 
horseplay  and  gag  song  are  the  best 
drawing  cards  that  we  have.  Even  the 
finest  French  plays  have  to  be  mutilated 
and  vulgarized  to  fit  our  common  audi- 
ences. "  Friend  Fritz  "  had  to  have  a  lot  of 
irrelevant  gag  songSj  and  then  was 
obliged  to  give  place  to  a  variety  show 
strung  on  a  slender  thread  of  plot.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  Terence's  plays 
had  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulties. 
One  of  them  failed  twice  before  it  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  stage,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  vulgar  excrescences 
and  gags  of  Plautus  helped  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  him  popular. 

Exception  has  sometimes  been  taken  to 
the  first  act  of  the  "Phormio"  as  consist- 
ing wholly  of  narration ;  but  to  me  it  has 
always  seemed,  as  it  did  to  the  ancients, 
the  perfection  of  economy  in  art.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  play  turns  on  the 
events  following  the  arrival  home  of  the 
father.  To  represent  on  the  stage  any 
of  the  previous  action  would  dissipate 
the  interest  with  a  number  of  details, 
which  would  destroy  not  merely  the  unity 
of  time  and  place,  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  the  unity  of  the  plot  as 
well.  But  the  audience  must  know  what 
that  action  has  been.     So  the  short  first 


act  consists  wholly  of  a  masterly  narra- 
tive, interrupted  occasionally  by  dull  re- 
marks of  Davus,  which  puts  the  audience 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  knowledge  ; 
and  the  play  proceeds  in  the  second  act 
without  delay  with  the  representation  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  two  boys.  Then 
comes  the  alarm  of  the  old  man's  com- 
ing, and  the  superb  scene  in  which  An- 
tipho is  braced  up  to  meet  his  father, 
only  to  run  away  in  terror  the  moment  he 
sees  him  commg.  In  this  way  the  action 
moves  on  naturally  but  rapidly  in  its 
development. 

Something  may  be  said  of  the  morality 
of  the  play,  especially  as  our  brilliant 
Benedictine  Roswitha  was  moved  to 
write  new  plays  to  take  the  place  of  what 
she  considered  the  impure  ones  of  Ter- 
ence. It  is  true  that  the  scenes  of  the 
new  comedy  are  for  the  most  part  laid  in 
what  we  should  consider  a  very  corrupt 
society.  In  fact  Plautus  boasts  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  "  Captivi " —  if  indeed  it  is 
his,  as  is  generally  supposed — that  that 
play  is  a  very  virtuous  one,  with  noth- 
ing to  offend  the  most  fastidious.  He 
thereby  imphes  a  consciousness  that  the 
others  were  less  so.  So  they  were  un- 
doubtedly considered  more  or  less  by  the 
Romans,  and  perhaps  by  the  Greeks  too. 

But  roguery  and  knavery  are  often  vi- 
vacious and  witty,  while  virtue  is  often 
dull ;  and  in  all  times  the  contemplation 
of  villains  and  disreputable  persons, 
though  distressing  in  real  life,  has  had,  if 
far  enough  away  and  long  enough  ago  to 
be  out  of  our  immediate  sphere,  an  inex- 
plicable charm  for  the  most  sober-minded 
persons.  Roswitha's  diligent  Bible  readers 
who  delighted  in  Terence  were  no  doubt 
influenced  as  much  by  this  as  by  the  ele- 
gance of  his  style.  For  that  matter,  the 
plays  of  Terence  and  Plautus  too  are, 
with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  an 
improper  joke  or  two,  harmless  enough. 
The  doings  of  the  characters  were  at  the 
time  the  scene  is  laid  hardly  even  dis- 
reputable. The  relations  of  men  and 
women,  master  and  slave,  father  and  son, 
were  so  different  from  our  notions  of 
them  to-day,  that  we  feel  that  these 
characters  are  not  patterns  nor  even 
warnings  for  us  in  these  relations,  any 
more  than  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
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Jacob.  Their  emotions  and  sentiments 
are  ours,  but  their  circumstances  and 
Uves  are  as  far  outside  us  as  those  of  the 
cave  man  or  the  inhabitants  of  Mars. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  "Phormio" 
is  an  exceptionally  clean  play.  We  had 
to  cut  only  one  line,  and  that  perhaps 
only  from  oversqueamishness.  There  is 
more  suggestion  of  evil  in  any  English 
play  that  can  be  mentioned,  as  realisti- 
cally produced  in  modern  times,  than  in 
all  Terence,  and,  if  we  except  one  frag- 
mentary play,  in  Plautus  too.  The 
"Phormio"  turns,  to  be  sure,  on  what  are 
to  us  somewhat  irregular  relations  of  the 
sexes ;  but  the  women  never  appear 
on  the  stage,  we  never  have  any  sug- 
gestive talk  about  them  such  as  no 
English  play  is  free  from,  nor  are  there 
any  exciting  love  scenes  such  as  occur 
in  any  English  play.  The  real  action 
of   the    play   is    entirely   outside   of    all 


the  impropriety  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  impossible  on  the  modern  stage.  The 
background  may  be  squalid,  and  so  is 
that  of  a  report  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice ;  but  so  far  as  any 
impropriety  is  concerned,  the  play  is  as 
reputable  as  a  meeting  of  that  society, 
perhaps  even  less  prurient. 

The  other  plays  of  Terence  and  many 
of  those  of  Plautus  are  somewhat  less 
fitted  for  performance,  not  on  account  of 
any  immorality,  but  on  account  of  inci- 
dents interwoven  with  the  plot  which  our 
taste  finds  disagreeable.  Yet  there  are 
also  many  to  which  no  objection  can  be 
made  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  Latin  play 
established  as  a  regular  institution,  to  be 
performed  at  not  too  long  intervals,  alter- 
nating in  some  manner  with  a  Greek  play. 
I  feel  sure  nobody  will  be  injured  mor- 
ally, and  many  will  be  benefited  intellec- 
tually thereby. 


TIDE-RIDE. 

By  Elizabeth  Hill. 


THE  shrill,  proud  sound  of  neighing  comes  up  the  surging  brine, — 
The  Riders  of  the  Sea  have  won  yon  far  horizon  line ; 
They  crest  the  poising  billow,  they  touch  the  meteor's  glare, — 
A  vast  weird  host  uprearing  through  the  black  midnight  air. 

O'er  leagues  of  lifting  water,  in  wide,  unbroken  ranks. 

With  muffled  beat  of  pounding  hoofs,  and  wash  of  plunging  flanks, 

With  wild,  unearthly  cheering,  outswelling,  dying  strains. 

The  demon  army  of  the  flood  on  the  broad  coast-reach  gains. 

And  onward,  ever  onward,  the  serried  legions  win, — 
An  endless  mighty  rise  and  fall,  a  growing,  deepening  din. 
The  volumed  challenge  booms  along  to  fill  the  caverned  shore  \ 
And  up  the  reefs  of  waiting  land  rolls  the  far-echoing  roar. 

And  nearer,  ever  nearer,  until  their  looming  van 

Shows  every  gleaming  ghostly  steed,  and  naked  phantom  man. 

The  hurling  wave  drives  through  them,  and  through  them  sweeps  the  gale, 

And  through  them  shine  the  seaward  stars,  —  vague  and  far-off  and  pale. 

And  on  the  last,  high  biliow  the  ocean-riders  brace. 
Exultant,  tense  is  every  limb,  and  fixed  is  every  face. 
Then  with  one  wild  upleaping,  and  one  great  ringing  shock. 
The  demons  of  the  midnight  flood  charge  the  unflinching  rock. 


WHAT  NEW  ENGLAND  OWES  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 


NOBLESSE    OBLIGE. 

,HE  patriotic  New-Eng- 
lander  will  perhaps  pro- 
test against  the  natural 
imphcation  of  my  title. 
He  will  declare  that  its 
phraseology  should  be 
reversed.  The  debt  of 
the  Republic  to  New 
England  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
an  able  writer.  It  may  well  inspire 
the  pens  of  many  more.  In  fact,  my 
own  topic  implies  this  reversion  of  title 
as  well  as  the  form  which  I  have  adopted. 
The  solution  of  this  apparent  antinomy 
will,  I  think,  clearly  appear. 

That  which  I  first  wish  to  celebrate  is 
the  New  England  Town  Meeting.  The 
virtues  of  this  scion  of  the  ancestral /<?//^- 
moot  have  been  emphasized  by  many 
writers,  —  by  Fiske,  by  Bryce,  by  De 
Tocqueville,  by  all  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  life  history  of  the  American 
people  and  the  development  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  inter- 
esting account  of  the  evolution  of  the 
town  of  Quincy  and  its  development  into 
a  city,  intimates  that  the  Town  Meeting 
has  had  its  day  and  that  it  must  give 
place  to  more  modern  and  convenient 
methods  of  local  government.  I  cannot 
think  that  in  this  particular  he  has  spoken 
advisedly,  with  due  regard  for  the  facts 
of  history  and  the  existing  situation. 

New  England  has  clung  to  the  Town 
Meeting  as  the  very  palladium  of  her 
liberties.     The    citizens  of  the  town  of 
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Boston  did  not  abdicate  their  rights  of 
direct  legislation  in  local  affairs  until 
1822,  when  the  population  was  mounting 
above  forty  thousand  and  the  registered 
voters  numbered  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand.  Recent  examples  show  that 
the  people  of  New  England  are  still 
jealous  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Brockton  did  not  become  a  city  until  its 
population  approximated  fifteen  thousand. 
Quincy  itself  clung  to  the  folk-moot,  by 
Mr.  Adams's  own  confession,  until  the 
gathering  of  the  voters  in  a  single  legisla- 
tive body  became  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. Waltham,  Chicopee  and  Pitts- 
field  bear  testimony  to  the  same  popular 
feehng.  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island, 
did  not  claim  municipal  honors  until  its 
population  approximated  twenty  thousand. 
Woonsocket  divided  its  suffrage  between 
the  towns  of  Smithfield  and  Cumberland 
until  it  became  a  substantial  village. 
The  high  average  of  urban  population  in 
New  England  as  compared  with  the  West 
and  South,  especially  with  those  states  in 
which  the  county  constitutes  the  unit  of 
local  government,  maintained  without 
the  compulsion  of  legal  limitation,  also 
testifies  to  the  love  for  the  Town  Meet- 
ing in  the  section  where  it  originated. 

Nor  is  this  testimony  more  emphatic 
than  that  of  its  steady  career  of  conquest 
in  those  states  where  it  has  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  representa- 
tive county  system  of  government.  In 
Illinois,  where  the  county  had  the  start 
in  the  race  under  the  Constitution  of 
1818,  and  where  the  option  of  adopting 
the  Town  Meeting  was  left  to  the  coun- 
ties by  the    Constitution    of   1848,  less 
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than  one  fifth  of  the  state  now  remains 
under  the  county  system.  In  Missouri, 
where  the  Town  Meeting  was  introduced 
under  county  option,  it  has  also  rapidly 
extended  its  sway,  as  likewise  in  Califor- 
nia, under  a  similar  provision  of  the  new 
Constitution.  In  Minnesota  and  North 
and  South  Dakota  the  option  is  not  left 
with  the  counties,  but  with  the  people 
themselves  in  each  local  community. 
The  wise  foresight  of  the  fathers,  in  the 
Ordinances  of  1785  and  1787,  provided 
for  the  division  of  the  great  Northwest 
territory  into  townships  as  well  as  coun- 
ties ;  and  these  Uttle  divisions,  six  miles 
square  on  the  map,  everywhere  furnish 
the  ready  opportunity  for  inaugurating  a 
local  democratic  government.  In  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas,  whenever  twenty- 
five  resident  voters  in  one  of  these  town- 
ship sections  petition  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  right  of  self-government,  it  is 
made  obligatory  on  the  Legislature  to  or- 
ganize the  township  and  recognize  the 
government  of  the  people.  One  or  two 
sections  in  each  township  are  set  apart 
for  schools,  so  that  with  the  obligation  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  citizenship  goes 
also  the  opportunity  for  a  wise  prepara- 
tion for  those  duties. 

In  the  South  also,  under  conditions  far 
less  favorable  than  those  usually  existing 
in  the  North  and  West,  the  system  of 
town  government  is  now  rapidly  extend- 
ing, so  that  the  prophetic  injunction  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  seems  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled:— 

''  Those  wards,  called  townships,  in  New 
England  are  the  vital  principle  of  their 
governments,  and  have  proved  themselves 
the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of 
self-government,  and  for  its  preservation. 
...  As  Cato  then  concluded  every 
speech  with  the  words  '  Carthago  de- 
lenda  esi,^  so  do  I  every  opinion  with 
the  injunction,  '  Divide  the  counties  into 
,wards  !  '  " 

In  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  the  township 
has  taken  root  and  is  steadily  growing  in 
public  favor.  In  Arkansas,  where  news- 
papers and  churches  are  less  numerous 
than  in  New  England,  every  voter  is 
served  with  a  personal  summons  to  the 


Town  Meeting  by  a  constable  on  horse- 
back, who  rides  from  house  to  house  in 
the  sparsely  settled  districts  to  deliver  the 
notifications. 

The  reluctance  with  which  New  Eng- 
land substituted  the  representative  city 
government  for  the  direct  government  of 
the  Town  Meeting  is  further  exemplified 
by  the  survival  of  the  township  and  of 
some  of  its  functions,  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  city.  When  the  first  city 
charter  was  granted  to  Boston,  a  provis- 
ion was  introduced  which  authorized  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  call  general 
meetings  of  the  quahfied  voters  of  the 
municipality  to  consult  upon  matters  of 
public  interest,  to  give  instructions 
thereon  to  their  representatives,  and  "  to 
take  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  redress 
for  any  grievances."  For  obvious  rea- 
sons this  privilege  was  seldom  exercised, 
and  the  representative  government  ob- 
tained full  control,  —  subject,  however, 
to  increasing  interference  by  the  state 
Legislature.  Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
perhaps  some  other  New  England  cities 
also  retain  the  township  government  for 
certain  specific  purposes.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  town,  in  these  cases,  are  not 
always  coincident  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ent city  corporations.  The  town  of  New^ 
Haven,  for  example,  includes  the  city  of 
New  Haven  and  also  some  adjacent  ter- 
ritory outside  the  city  limits.  This  is 
likewise  true  of  Hartford.  The  town  of 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  includes  the  borough  of 
Norwalk  and  the  city  of  South  Nor- 
walk. The  city  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
holds  an  annual  Town  Meeting  for  the 
special  purpose  of  legislation  concerning 
the  "Dexter  donation,"  a  trust  imposed 
upon  the  people  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity for  the  estabhshment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  asylum  for  the  poor. 

These  facts  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the  Town 
Meeting  as  a  part  of  our  American  system 
of  civil  government.  Here  only  we  find 
in  its  perfection  a  true  democracy,  —  the 
direct  management  of  affairs  by  the 
people  themselves.  It  constitutes,  as 
Mr.  John  Fiske  rightly  declares,  "  the 
most  complete  democracy  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  what 
President  Lincoln  called  *  government  of 
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the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.'  "  Prof.  Bryce  truly  comprehends 
its  significance  when  he  affirms  that  "  the 
Town  Meeting  has  been  the  most  perfect 
school  of  self-government  in  any  modern 
country."  When  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
suspended  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  forbade  the  assembling  of  its  Legisla- 
ture, the  Town  Meeting  resumed  its  pri- 
mary functions,  and  under  it  the  several 
towns  in  the  colony  were  governed  in  an 
orderly  manner  until  the  charter  was  re- 
stored, —  a  period  of  three  or  four  years' 
duration.  In  a  like  manner,  Massachusetts 
was  governed  by  the  Town  Meeting  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
Committees  of  correspondence,  appointed 
by  the  towns,  took  the  place  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Sam  Adams  —  "the  man  of  the 
Town  Meeting  "  —  resistance  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country  was  suc- 
cessfully organized. 


II. 


THE    BURIED    TALENT. 

"  Advantages  are  obligations  "  ;  and  in 
insisting  upon  the  trial  of  the  Town 
Meeting  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  sons  of  New  England  have  gained  a 
foothold,  they  have  simply  been  true  to 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  fulfilled 
a  sacred  obligation  to  the  land  of  their 
love  and  the  states  of  their  adoption. 
Herein,  indeed,  the  title  of  my  paper 
might  well  be  reversed  :  the  Republic 
owes  the  extension  and  preservation  of 
direct  government  to  the  people  of  New 
England.  Her  sons  have  everywhere 
been  the  missionaries  of  a  true  democratic 
gospel  throughout  this  magnificent  domain 
wherein  the  planting  and  growth  of  popu- 
lar institutions  have  constituted  the  hope 
of  the  struggling  peoples  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  action  of  emigrants 
from  New  England  has  doubtless  been 
largely  instructive  rather  than  the  result 
of  deliberate  ratiocination.  The  Town 
Meeting  has  been  their  birthright,  their 
habit,  their  education,  and  they  could  do 
no  otherwise  than  transplant  it  to  the 
new  homes  which  they  have  made  for 
themselves  and  their  children  as  they 
pushed  onward  toward  the    setting   sun. 


Few,  perhaps,  have  profoundly  realized 
with  President  Garfield  —  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  statesmen  of  our 
later  period  —  the  truth  that  "  the  germ 
of  our  political  institutions,  the  primary 
cell  from  which  they  were  evolved,  was 
in  the  New  England  town,  and  the  vital 
force,  the  informing  soul  of  the  town  was 
the  Town  Meeting,  which  for  all  local  con- 
cerns was  king,  lords  and  commons  in 
all."  It  is  only  in  recent  years,  indeed, 
that  the  attention  of  the  historian  and 
statesman  has  been  clearly  directed  to 
this  important  subject. 

In  the  application  of  the  representa- 
tive system  in  our  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments, we  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  preserving  the  original  and  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  people.  This  has  largely 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
written  Constitution,  which  is,  in  sub- 
stance, a  body  of  laws  and  bill  of  rights 
adopted  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
incapable  of  abrogation  or  modification, 
except  through  their  direct  action.  The 
function  of  the  written  Constitution  as  a 
charter  and  protection  of  the  people's 
rights  has  not  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood and  emphasized  by  writers  upon 
our  civil  institutions.  Prof.  Bryce, 
for  example,  speaks  of  the  "  distrust  of 
their  legislatures,"  which  the  people 
manifest  by  the  growing  introduction  of 
limitations  on  legislative  action  mto  the 
fundamental  law.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  acquired  feeling 
due  to  experience  in  legislative  abuses  of 
power,  but  rather  as  the  logical  result 
of  the  original  constitution  of  our  form  of 
government,  which  places  the  power  in 
the  people  themselves,  and  not  in  their 
parliamentary  representatives.  Herein 
our  system  is,  and  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning, fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  England,  where  Parliament  is  su- 
preme over  courts  and  people  alike. 
The  written  Constitution,  emanating 
directly  from  the  people,  and  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  bound  to  judge  and 
administer  the  statute  law  with  due  re- 
gard for  constitutional  demands  and  lim- 
itations, are  safeguards  of  popular  rights 
of  which  the  English  parliamentary 
system  includes  no  analogous  institu- 
tions. 
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In  an  important  particular,  however, 
we  unfortunately  followed  English  prece- 
dent too  closely,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing a  free  and  natural  evolution  out  of 
our  own  institutions  and  environing 
circumstances.  Mr.  Fiske  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  borrowed 
our  form  of  city  government  from  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  that  country  was  most  degen- 
erate and  corrupt.  At  the  time  of  our 
Revolution,  the  English  boroughs  had 
generally  become  close  corporations,  and 
even  the  fiction  of  representation  through 
the  guild  organizations  had  fallen  into 
desuetude.  The  citizen  outside  the  cor- 
porate body  of  aldermen  and  councilmen 
had  no  part  in  the  control  of  local  affairs. 
Some  of  our  earliest  American  cities 
were  incorporated  on  this  model.  Prob- 
ably few  people  are  aware  that  the  first 
city  government  in  America  was  that  of 
Gorgeana,  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
named  for  the  lord  proprietor,  Sir 
Ferdinand  Gorges,  by  whom  it  was  en- 
dowed with  a  city  charter.  This  charter 
prescribed  a  form  of  government  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  English  model,  by  a 
corporation  comprising  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  and  twenty  four  councilmen, 
sitting  and  legislating  together  in  a  single 
body.  Though  the  town  contained  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants, 
it  was  governed  under  this  charter  from 
1636  to  1646,  when  it  lapsed  into  the 
ordinary  status  of  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, governed  as  a  part  of  a  township, 
under  another  name,  until  it  was  more 
recently  reincorporated  as  the  city  of 
York. 

New  York,  attaining  municipal  honors 
half  a  century  later,  is  the  oldest  city  in 
this  country  with  a  continuous  municipal 
history,  interrupted  only  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
form  of  government  with  mayor,  alder- 
men and  assistant  aldermen,  sitting  in 
one  body  for  legislative  purposes,  was 
also  based  upon  the  EngHsh  model ;  but 
the  city  was  not  made  a  close  corpora- 
tian,  the  freeholders  and  taxpayers  having 
the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  offi- 
cials. The  name  of  the  Duke  of  York  is 
thus  connected  with  the  two  oldest  mu- 
nicipalities  in  America.     New  London, 


Conn.,  also  retains  to  the  present  day  a 
similar  form  of  municipal  organization, 
with  aldermen  and  councilmen  legislating 
together  in  a  single  body,  though  with  a 
liberally  extended  franchise.  The  bi- 
cameral legislature,  now  customary  in 
New  England,  was  of  more  recent 
growth,  and  of  purely  American  origin. 
No  Enghsh  city.  Prof.  Bryce  assures  us, 
has  ever  been  governed  by  a  dual  legisla- 
tive body.  Mr.  Fiske  and  other  Ameri- 
can writers  have  been  misled  by  the  use  of 
the  two  terms,  "aldermen"  and  "council- 
men,"  in  assuming  that  London  and  other 
English  cities  have  been  governed  by 
the  bicameral  system.  Some  of  our 
earher  cities,  like  Philadelphia,  and  An- 
napolis, Md.,  imported  the  Enghsh  cus- 
tom of  government  by  close  corporations, 
which  soon  gave,  place,  however,  to 
more  liberal  and  representative  methods, 
based  at  first  on  a  property  qualification 
for  the  suffrage. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is,  that  in  copying  Enghsh  customs  in  the 
creation  of  municipal  corporations  we 
not  only  introduced  a  meaningless  and 
unrepublican  distinction  of  titles,  —  the 
English  alderman  being  originally  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
while  the  councilman  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  through  the  guild  or 
trade  organization,  —  but  we  have  buried 
the  talent  which  has  been  productive  of 
so  much  good  in  the  Town  Meeting  sys- 
tem. We  have  done  this  by  divorcing 
the  people  from  any  direct  participation 
in  local  government,  and  creating  a  rep- 
resentative body  which  is  controlled  by 
no  popular  statement  of  fundamental 
legislative  principles  corresponding  to 
the  written  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
is  only  amenable  to  check  and  restriction 
through  the  action  of  the  state  Legislature. 
Within  the  limits  of  their  charter  privi- 
leges —  and  these  are  also  fixed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  liable  to  amendment  by 
the  same  body  —  our  city  councils  have 
been  practically  as  irresponsible  bodies 
as  they  were  under  the  old  close-corpo- 
ration system  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land prior  to  the  Municipal  Act  of  1835. 
That  they  have  abused  their  powers  goes 
without  saying.  Under  this  system,  or 
want   of    system,  municipal    rings   have 
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flourished,  taxpayers  have  been  plun- 
dered without  let  or  hindrance,  and  those 
enormous  municipal  debts  have  been 
created  which  are  the  delight  of  the 
census  statistician  and  the  reproach  of 
the  advocate  of  republican  institutions. 
What  wonder  that  Prof.  Bryce  declares, 
and  thoughtful  students  of  municipal  pol- 
itics in  America  regretfully  repeat,  that 
"there  is  no  denying  that  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  United  States  ! " 

III. 

HOW   THE    TALENT   MAY    BE    MADE    PRODUC- 
TIVE. 

There  are  those,  even  in  our  own 
country,  who  also  declare  that  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  indicates  a  conspicuous 
and  definitive  failure  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Our  efforts  to  correct  the  evils 
of  municipal  administration,  indeed,  have 
largely  proceeded  upon  that  tacit  assump- 
tion. Our  reformers  have  attacked  local 
abuses  through  the  state  Legislature,  they 
have  endeavored  to  check  the  extrava- 
gance of  city  councils  by  the  creation 
of  innumerable  commissions,  exercising 
both  legislative  and  executive  functions, 
independent  of  the  control  of  the  mayor 
and  common  council.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  metropolitan  police,  responsible 
to  the  governor  and  Legislature  instead  of 
to  the  local  administration.  As  a  final 
resort,  they  have  adopted  the  drastic 
remedy  of  curtailing  the  powers  of  the 
city  council  to  the  uttermost,  leaving  it  only 
a  nominal  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality,  and  placed  almost  dictato- 
rial powers  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  evils  of  maladmin- 
istration have  been  so  great  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  citizen  and  taxpayer 
has  been  ready  to  put  aside  his  pride  in 
republican  institutions,  his  belief  in  the 
high  utility  and  superiority  of  a  "  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,"  and  to  applaud  this 
modern  tendency  to  apotheosize  the 
''  one  man  power "  in  the  government 
of  our  great  cities.  The  city,  we  are  told, 
is  merely  a  business  corporation.  The 
only  interest  of  the  people  is  to  have  its 
affairs  administered  on  business    princi- 


ples. Whatever  mode  of  administration 
will  accomplish  this  result  most  econom- 
ically and  effectively  is  the  best  mode, 
whether  it  be  by  the  rule  of  one  man  or 
by  that  of  a  representative  body. 

When  a  radical  friend  assailed  the 
venerable  Dr.  Bartol  with  the  statement 
that  "Christianity  is  a  failure,"  the 
Doctor  put  in  a  quiet  demurrer,  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  never  been  tried  !  I 
think  the  same  conclusive  reply  may  be 
made  to  those  who  affirm  the  failure  of  a 
government  by  the  people  in  our  great 
cities.  It  is  not  the  "  government  by 
the  people "  which  has  failed,  but  an 
irresponsible  parliamentary  government, 
an  importation  from  English  precedents 
instead  of  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
American  institutions.  What  we  ought 
to  do,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  revert  to 
genuinely  American  precedents,  and  per- 
mit the  city  to  take  its  place  in  our 
system  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  Town 
Meeting,  instead  of  a  perverted  distor- 
tion of  that  popular,  democratic  institu- 
tion. The  true  nature  of  our  municipal 
problem  has  been  apprehended  by  but 
few  recent  writers.  Mr.  Fiske  clearly 
defines  its  character,  though  he  does  not 
suggest  the  natural  and  effective  remedy. 
"  The  difficulty,  [even]  in  those  colonial 
times,"  he  says,  "  was  plainly  want  of 
adequate  self  government,  want  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  public  servants 
toward  their  employers,  the  people."  ^ 

How,  then,  can  our  buried  talent  be 
raised  from  the  dirt  and  mire  of  muni- 
cipal corruption,  and  made  productive  of 
beneficent  results  in  the  administration  of 
government  in  our  great  cities?  Not, 
manifestly,  by  "  attending  the  primary  " 
of  the  political  party,  as  we  are  often  ad- 
vised ;  for  good  city  government  can 
never  be  assured  until  it  is  completely 
divorced  from  national  party  politics. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  Mr.  Fiske, 
"  that  the  degradation  of  so  many  English 
boroughs  and  cities  during  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods  was  chiefly  due  to  the  en- 
croachment of  national  politics  upon  mu- 
nicipal politics."  That  has  been  the  ver- 
dict of  universal  experience,  also,  in  this 
country.  The  party  machine  has  never 
come  into  contact  with  municipal  politics 

^  Civil  Government,  p.  114. 
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but  to  contaminate  them.  The  plan  ad- 
vocated by  Prof.  George  Gunton,  of  an- 
nexing a  definite  municipal  policy  to  the 
national  party  platform,  is  therefore  futile, 
irrational  and  unevolutionary.  The  Re- 
public is  one,  and  should  be  governed  by 
patriotic  appeals  to  the  highest  interests 
which  citizens  hold  in  common.  Our 
cities  are  many,  and  their  requirements 
are  local  and  various.  The  importation 
of  topics  of  local  and  sectional  interest 
into  national  politics  is  always  an  evil, 
productive  of  sectionalism  and  disinte- 
gration. A  common  municipal  pro- 
gramme as  an  issue  in  national  politics 
would  be  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum  of 
this  evil  poHcy.  The  centralizing  ten- 
dency of  such  a  policy  would  run  counter 
to  the  trend  of  our  institutional  life  from 
its  beginning, — a  trend  which  has  always 
recognized  the  local  autonomy  of  the  town 
and  city,  and  left  to  each,  in  theory,  at 
least,  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  natural  course  of  evolutionary 
development  would  seem  to  be,  when 
the  town  becomes  too  large  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  voters  in  a  single  body 
for  effective  work,  to  divide  tt  into  sections 
of  convenient  size  for  such  local  assemblies. 
This  we  have  been  practically  compelled 
to  do  for  convenience  in  voting.  First 
the  ward,  and  now,  under  the  Australian 
ballot,  the  election  district,  has  become 
the  primary  cell  or  unit  of  our  poHtical 
life.  Here  the  voters  meet  on  election 
day  and  cast  their  ballots.  Here,  in  the 
reformed  method  of  party  organization 
recently  adopted  in  Philadelphia  and 
Brooklyn,  and  now  in  process  of  inaugu- 
ration in  New  York,  the  primary  caucus 
of  the  party  meets  to  choose  delegates  to 
a  general  committee  and  to  the  nominat- 
ing convention.  These  are  long  and 
significant  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
What  can  follow  more  naturally  than  the 
reinstitution  of  a  council  of  the  whole 
people,  in  each  election  district,  for 
mutual  consultation  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  locahty,  for  conference  with  their 
representatives  in  the  legislative  body, 
for  individual  initiative  in  legislation, 
and  for  the  practical  exercise  of  the  right 
of  the  referendum,  as  advocated  in  the 
recent  pohtical  platforms  of  both  parties 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ? 


The  referendum,  duly  recognized  by 
constitutional  guarantees,  will  itself  con- 
stitute an  important  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  resumption  of  the  right  of 
self-government  by  the  individual  voter. 
It  has  worked  well  in  Switzerland.  It  has 
been  a  conservative  rather  than  a  revolu- 
tionary force  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It 
is  especially  desirable  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  in  municipal  politics.  But  the  refer- 
endum will,  I  fear,  work  imperfectly  un- 
less supplemented  by  the  district  council, 
where  citizens  can  touch  elbows  and  ex- 
change ideas,  where  character  and  intel- 
ligence may  regain  the  influence  in  pub- 
lic management,  which  they  have  always 
exercised  in  the  Town  Meeting.  The 
district  council  would  doubtless  supplant 
the  party  caucus  in  matters  of  local  con- 
cern, and  thus  help  to  aboHsh  the  illicit 
connection  of  national  and  municipal  poli- 
tics. It  could  meet  at  stated  times,  bi- 
monthly, quarterly  or  semi-annually,  and 
be  called  together  at  intermediate  dates 
if  emergency  required.  The  represent- 
ative city  council  would  still  be  required 
to  give  unity  and  consistency  to  the  pub- 
lic business  administration  of  the  whole 
city.  Subject  to  the  referendum  and 
criticism  of  the  people  in  the  district 
councils,  it  could  properly  be  intrusted 
with  many  powers  of  which  recent  re- 
strictive legislation  has  tended  to  deprive 
it.  Under  the  supervision,  and  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  people,  corrupt  jobs 
would  be  easily  exposed,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  would  be  introduced 
into  every  department  of  government. 
The  atrophied  functions  of  self-govern- 
ment would  be  developed  anew  in  the 
voting  population.  Civic  pride  would 
grow  apace,  a  higher  class  of  officials 
would  be  selected,  and  public  virtue 
would  supplant  private  greed  as  an  in- 
centive to  perform  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. "The  Town  Meeting,"  says  Prof. 
Bryce,  '''  has  been  not  only  the  source 
but  the  school  of  democracy."  Restore 
the  Town  Meeting  system  in  our  cities, 
and  new  hope  will  spring  up  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers  of  free  institutions 
the  world  over.  The  right  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  local  community  is  New 
England's  buried  talent.  Its  resurrection 
is  the  obligation  which  she  owes  to  the 
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United  States,  —  the  resurrection  of  this 
talent,  and  its  productive  use  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  municipal  politics.  Let  Mas- 
sachusetts take  the  lead  in  this  new  re- 
form —  which  is  no  patent  social  panacea, 
but    merely  a   reversion    to    the    natural 


lines  of  our  political  evolution  — as  she  has 
done  in  many  of  the  movements  in  behalf 
of  popular  rights.  Let  New  England 
pay  this  obligation  of  honor  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 


^v> 


'^'''W^^ 


HEARTACHE. 

By   Vere   Wilmot. 

DEEP  within  his  heart  it  lay. 
Forgot,  half-mouldered  o'er  with  care, 
The  love  that  never  died  away ; 
He  cast  it  forth  long  years  ago, 
But  it  came  back,  —  he  did  not  know,  — 
And  evermore  lay  nameless  there. 

And  oftentime  a  meeting  eye, 

A  breath  of  flowers  through  the  door. 

Would  thrill  him,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
A  pain,  —  he  could  not  tell  from  whence, — 
That  brooded  over  every  sense, 

And  left  him  sadder  than  before. 


THE   SINGER. 

By  Mary  F.  Butts. 


A 


SONG  celestial  thrilled  the  air. 

The  listening  throng  in  rapture  cried. 
Search  out  the  singer  where  he  hides ; 

And  would  not  be  denied. 


They  brought  him  to  the  market-place 
To  make  his  music  all  day  long. 

Alas  !  the  magic  sounds  rang  out 
Like  any  common  song. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


"  Brave  Little  Holland,"  by  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  books  that 
has  been  laid  upon  our  table  for  a  long  time. 
The  part  which  little  Holland  and  little  Switzer- 
land have  played  in  the  history  of  European  lib- 
erty and  of  human  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
The  vitaUty  of  these  little  states  to-day  is  remark- 
able. The  originality  and  boldness  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  Swiss  republic  make  her 
an  object  lesson  for  the  world  in  the  process  by 
which  the  great  and  complex  modern  states, 
achieving  through  the  medium  of  representative 
government  the  adequate  methods  and  conven- 
iences, are  gradually  passing  to  a  system  of  pure 
democracy,  which  shall  be,  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  fitting  machinery,  the  same  pure  democracy 
as  that  of  the  Swiss  commune  and  the  New  Eng- 
land town.  We  are  hearing  very  much  just  now 
here  in  America  about  direct  legislation  in  Switz- 
erland,—  about  the  initiative  and  referendwn, 
as  we  say,  for  lack  yet  of  the  better  Saxon 
words  which  we  trust  Yankee  wit  will  soon  sup- 
ply. In  Massachusetts  we  have  in  the  last  year 
seen  both  the  great  political  parties  commending 
this  Swiss  institution  in  their  platforms,  and  the 
governor  commending  it  in  his  inaugural  address. 
As  we  have  proceeded  to  discuss  it  we  have  found 
out  —  and  it  is  the  most  interesting  thing  we 
have  found  out  about  it  —  that  it  is  an  institution 
already  well  established  among  us,  to  which  we 
only  need  to  give  extension  and  better  direction, 
and  that  the  whole  principle  of  it  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  simple  government  of  our  New 
England  towns  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
Switzerland  and  New  England  touch  hands;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  little  improved  Swiss  politi- 
cal machinery  into  New  England  will  involve  no 
wrench  whatever  to  our  system,  as  direct  legisla- 
tion is  entirely  in  harmony  with  our  best  tradi- 
tions. 

The  books  and  articles  upon  Switzerland  and 
her  institutions,  by  English  and  American  writers, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  very  numerous  and.  very  valuable.  It 
was  our  American  Motley  who,  in  his  three  great 
works,  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  "The 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  and  "The 
Life  of  John  of  Barneveldt,"  first  gave  the  his- 
tory of  Holland  adequate  treatment,  and  first 
thoroughly  aroused  American  interest  in  it.  Mot- 
ley saw  clearly  how  [organically  related  it  was  to 
our  own  history.  "  To  all  who  speak  the  English 
language,"  he  said,  "  the  history  of  the  great 
agony  through  which  the  republic  of  Holland 
was  ushered  into  life  must  have  peculiar  interest, 
for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  records  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  —  essentially  the  same,  whether  in 
Friesland,  England  or  Massachusetts."  But  it  is 
only  in  this  latest  time  that  America's  special 
debt  to  Holland,  the  extent  of  Dutch  influence 
upon  our  national  history  and  institutions,  has 
been  strongly  and  distinctly  emphasized.  This 
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has  been  done  by  Douglas  Campbell  in  his  large 
work  upon  "The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England 
and  America,"  and  by  Dr.  Griffis,  first  in  his  able 
pamphlet  on  the  Influence  of  Holland  upon 
England  and  America,  then  in  his  various  arti- 
cles in  the  magazines,  and  now,  popularly,  in 
this  bright  Httle  book  upon  "  Brave  Little  Holland 
and  What  She  Taught  Us."  This  is  a  general 
history  of  Holland,  written  for  young  people. 
Only  five  chapters,  those  on  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  Leyden,"  "The  Pilgrims  emigrate  to  America," 
"The  Dutch  in  America,"  "Nederland  and  the 
American  Revolution,"  and  "  The  Dutch  and 
American  Constitutions,"  deal  directly  with  the 
subject  of  the  influence  of  Holland  on  America; 
but  from  first  to  last,  and  especially  in  such  chap- 
ters as"  The  Dutch  United  States,"  "  State  Rights, 
Secession  and  Union,"  and  "  The  Union  must  and 
shall  be  Preserved,"  there  is  revealed  the  domi- 
nating thought  of  this  influence  and  of  that  paral- 
lelism in  Dutch  and  American  history  to  which 
John  Adams  referred  in  the  words  which  Dr. 
Griffis  quotes  fondly  in  his  Preface :  "  The  origi- 
nals of  the  two  republics  are  so  much  alike,  that 
the  history  of  one  seems  but  a  transcript  from 
that  of  the  other."  "The  American,  even  more 
than  the  Briton,"  says  Dr.  Griffis,  "  should  know 
about  Netherland.  It  was  the  Fatherland  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware.  In  the  United  States  of 
Netherland  we  had  the  first  example  of  a  federal 
republic  with  a  written  constitution.  Seven  states 
formed  a  union  under  the  orange,  white  and  blue 
flag.  This  Dutch  republic  had  a  senate  of  sover- 
eign states  or  States-General,  in  which  each  state, 
large  or  small,  had  one  vote.  The  capital  lay  in 
a  small  district  and  was  without  a  vote,  like  our 
District  of  Columbia.  In  this  little  republic  of 
seven  states  there  were  differences  almost  as  great 
as  between  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana,  Ohio 
and  New  Mexico.  One  was  ultra  democratic  like 
Friesland,  another  was  aristocratic  like  Holland. 
Some  were  maritime,  others  inland.  Some  were 
violently  Protestant,  others  intensely  Roman 
Catholic,  There  were  variations  in  local  customs, 
religion  and  social  organization,  yet  all  were 
loyal  to  the  Union  made  about  two  hundred  years 
before  ours,  that  is,  in  1579.  In  their  pubHc 
schools,  sustained  by  taxation,  the  Dutch  were 
trained  to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave,  so  as  to 
use  their  liberty  aright.  The  Dutch  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Spaniards  just  as  our  fathers  threw 
off^the  yoke  of  the  British,  because  their  rights 
were  invaded  and  they  were  taxed  without  their 
consent.  Like  our  fathers,  also,  they  first  formed 
a  Union  of  states,  and  then  made  themselves  free 
by  a  declaration  of  independence.  Like  us,  they 
had  a  long  war  for  freedom;  like  us,  they  had 
trouble  about  threatened  secession.  They  talked 
much  about  state  rights  and  the  Union,  but  the 
Union  was  maintained.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  the  Dutch  United  States  remained  a 
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republic,  though  surrounded  by  proud  and  strong 
monarchs  that  hated  repubhcs.  In  our  Revolu- 
tionar>  War  the  Dutch  sympathized  with  us,  gave 
us  aid,  and  lent  us  money.  The  first  salute  ever 
fired  by  foreigners  in  honor  of  the  American  flag 
was  from  the  Dutch.  Gov.  Johannes  de  Graeff,  at 
the  port  of  St.  Eustachius  in  the  West  Indies, 
Nov.  i6,  1776,  ordered  the  'honor-shots.'^ 
After  the  States-General  had  formally  recognized 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  nation,  the 
loan  by  the  Dutch  merchants  of  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars  came  when  our  country  needed  it  most. 
When  in  1 787  our  fathers  made  the  Constitution, 
the  Dutch  republic  was  a  living  example  before 
their  eyes.  They  borrowed  many  things  directly 
from  the  Dutch  system,  though  they  also  rejected 
many  and  improved  most  of  its  features.  Dutch 
history  had  shown  them  what  to  select  and  what 
to  avoid.  *  In  love  of  liberty  and  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  it,  she  has  been  our  great  example,'  is 
what  Benjamin  Franklin  said  of  brave  little  Hol- 
land." 


Quite  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  GrifHs's  little  book  is 
Douglas  Campbell's  larger  work,  which,  upon  its 
appearance  two  years  ago,  produced  so  deep  an 
impression.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  early  studies  of 
colonial  New  York,  had  come  everywhere  upon 
traces  of  institutions  and  ideas,  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  England,  or  at  least  to 
be  of  New  England  origin,  but  which,  so  far  as 
New  York  was  concerned,  were  clearly  derived 
from  Holland.  "  Here  were  free  schools,  the 
system  of  recording  deeds  and  mortgages,  lands 
held  in  common  by  the  town,  —  all  under  the  old 
Dutch  rule;  here  the  doctrine  was  first  laid  down 
by  a  legislative  assembly  that  the  people  are  the 
source  of  political  authority;  here  were  first  es- 
tablished permanent  religious  freedom,  the  right 
of  petition,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press."  This 
led  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  careful  studies  of  Dutch 
influence,  not  simply  upon  New  York,  where  it 
was,  of  course,  so  obvious,  ~  the  colony  having 
been  founded  by  the  Dutch  and  remained  under 
Dutch  law  for  half  a  century,  its  population 
probably  being  not  half  English  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  —  but  upon  England 
and  upon  America  indirectly  through  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  directly  through  our  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan  fathers,  many  of  whom  had  found  a 
home  in  Holland  during  their  exile,  and  still 
more  of  whom  had  come  into  the  closest  relations 
with  the  Dutch,  their  fellow-religionists,  during 
the  long  struggle  with  Spain.  An  important  part 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  inquiry  relates  to  the  character 
and  environment  of  these  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land who  had  come  so  markedly  under  Dutch 
influence,  —  "  what  civilization  they  had  as  Eng- 
lishmen, what  they  saw  and  learned  among  the 
Dutch,  and  what  they  carried  back  to  England 
and  across  the  Atlantic." 


To  us,  at  this  Editor's  Table,  these  new  books 
upon  the  influence  of   Holland   upon    America 

'  See  Dr.  Griffis's  article  on  **  Where  Our  Flag  was 
First  Saluted,"  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  July, 
1893. 


have  a  peculiar  interest,  because  they  are  in  the  | 
line  of  what  have  long  been  favoi;ite  studies  of  I 
our  own.  Ten  years  ago,  in  the  preparation  of 
lectures  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  were  im- 
pressed by  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
Dutch  influence  upon  the  fathers  during  their 
long  stay  in  Holland,  and  by  the  close  inter- 
relations altogether  of  Dutch  Protestantism  and 
English  Puritanism,  and  by  the  fact  that  these 
things  did  not  have  adequate  recognition  in  the 
histories;  and  we  therefore  incorporated  in  this 
course  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  a  lecture  on 
"New  England  in  Holland,"  showing  what  the 
fathers  gained  from  their  twelve  years  of  Dutch 
schooling,  —  a  lecture  which,  oftenest  indepen- 
dently under  the  title  of  "  Our  Debt  to  Holland," 
we  have  many  times  since  had  the  fortune  to 
repeat  in  quarters  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
greatness  of  this  debt  came  to  most  as  a  surprise. 
America  has  partly  paid  the  debt  she  owes  to 
Holland,  by  giving  her  her  historian.  "  But  let 
us  not  be  content,"  we  urged  in  this  old  lecture, 
"  to  pay  our  debt  vicariously,  through  Motley. 
Let  us  also  pay  our  debt  to  Holland  by  seeking 
at  least  —  through  Motley's  help  and  all  helps  — 
to  understand  her  and  the  noble  part  which  she 
has  played  in  the  history  of  liberty,  of  toleration, 
of  culture  and  civilization.  Let  us  especially, 
remembering  that  it  was  Holland  that  received 
our  fathers  to  her  hospitable  hearth  when  they 
were  cast  out  of  their  old  home,  show  our  grati- 
tude by  comprehending,  or  trying  to  comprehend, 
the  momentous  and  impressive  events,  the  sig- 
nificant movements  in  thought,  and  the  whole 
remarkable  quickening,  broadening  and  elevation 
of  the  national  life,  amid  which  our  fathers  lived 
in  Holland.  The  influences  of  these  things  upon 
them  and,  through  them,  upon  the  general  cast 
and  tone  of  our  New  World  life  and  thought 
cannot  but  have  been  important.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  that  could  have  been  appointed  for 
these  Englishmen,  in  their  training  for  the  plant- 
ing of  New  England,  so  salutary  and  beneficent 
as  this  long  schooling  in  Holland.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  place  in  the  wide  world  where,  in 
the  beginning  of  that  seventeenth  century,  a  man 
could  possibly  have  seen  so  much  of  history  in 
the  making,  have  been  surrounded  by  so  much  to 
compel  great  thoughts,  or  had  experiences  so 
calculated  to  broaden  and  deepen  and  embolden, 
as  just  there  in  Holland." 

This  old  lecture  of  ours  on  "  New  England  in 
Holland"  was  a  study  of  that  history,  of  those 
great  thoughts  and  experiences  in  Holland  which 
exercised  so  deep  an  influence  upon  our  fathers. 
That  it  was  a  deep  influence  no  one  can  fail  to 
see  who  compares  the  John  Robinson  of  1608  ! 
with  the  John  Robinson  of  1620,  the  William  j 
Bradford  of  Austerfield  with  the  author  of  the  ; 
"  History  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,"  the  little 
company  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
peasants  who  were  "  harried  out  of  England " 
with  the  men  who  signed  the  cbmpact  on  the 
"  Mayflower." 

We  noticed  also  the  constant  relations  be- 
tween the  English  Puritans  and  Dutch,  from  the 
days  of  Cartwright  and  Robert  Browne  and  the 
little  congregations  of  English  refugees  at  Middle- 
burg  and  elsewhere,  years  before  the  sojourn  of 
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the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden,  on  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  EngHsh  liberals  conspired  at  The 
Hague  for  England's  redemption  and  brought 
over  a  Dutch  king  to  supplant  the  last  and  worst 
Stuart  abortion.  We  noticed  the  help  which 
England  —  the  English  people,  not  the  English 
queen,  who  gave  no  help  —  gave  to  William  the 
Silent  in  his  great  struggle,  the  London  traders 
sending  him  from  their  own  purses  a  sum  equal 
to  a  year's  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  volunteers 
stealing  across  the  Channel  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch,  till  the  five  hundred 
Englishmen  who  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  rose  to  a  brigade  of  five  thousand,  whose 
bravery  turned  one  of  the  most  critical  battles  of 
the  war.  We  noticed  not  only  the  new  thoughts 
which  these  Englishmen  brought  home  with  them, 
but  the  vastly  more  important  and  abiding  influ- 
ence of  that  great  stream  of  men  and  women 
which,  through  all  those  years  of  Alva's  frightful 
cruelties,  came  pouring  from  Holland  into  Lon- 
don and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  Essex,  into 
those  very  eastern  counties  of  England  where 
Puritanism  presently  became  so  strong  and  where 
the  settlers  of  New  England  chiefly  came  from. 
*'  The  total  number  of  Dutchmen  who  came  into 
England,"  we  said,  "  must  have  been  very  large. 
In  the  city  of  Norwich  alone,  in  1571,  there  were 
four  thousand;  and  there  was  still  a  large  Dutch 
congregation  there  for  years  after  the  founding  of 
New  England.  There  is  evidence  that  Robert 
Browne,  the  first  Independent,  whose  doctrine 
gave  to  the  Pilgrims  the  name  of  Brownists,  which 
so  long  clung  to  them  in  England,  was  very  inti- 
mate with  these  Dutchmen  of  Norwich;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  he  learned  many  good  lessons 
from  them."  Finally,  we  noticed  the  bold  demo- 
cratic principles  as  to  the  relations  of  princes 
and  people,  principles  at  that  time  so  startling, 
laid  down  by  the  deputies  of  Holland  in  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1581,  and  said  : 
"  Our  fathers,  who  doubtless  often  read  at  Leyden 
that  Dutch  Declaration  of  Independence,  did  not 
fail  to  learn  its  lessons,  as  their  sons,  to  whom  the 
stories  of  the  sieges  of  Haarlem  and  Leyden  and 
Antwerp  were  still  vivid  and  potent,  did  not  fail, 
in  the  troublous  times  of  the  next  century,  to  look 
to  Holland  for  the  evidence  that  *  a  small  but 
resolute  state  can  triumph  over  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest  empire.'  " 


We  recur  to  these  old  words  of  ours  to  show 
how  deeply  and  how  long  we  have  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  of  Holland  upon  New 
England  and  America,  and  have  felt  that  it  had 
not  had  adequate  recognition  in  the  books.  We 
welcome  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  these 
works  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Griffis;  and  we 
feel  peculiarly  free  to  urge  a  word  of  criticism 
and  caution, —  a  word  not  applicable  to  Dr. 
Grifiis's  work  to  any  such  extent  as  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's, Mr.  Campbell's  book  and  Dr.  Griffis's 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  making  of  the  English  Commonwealth  and 
the  American  Republic"  are  of  course  special 
pleas;  and  the  special  pleader  has  the  right  to 
marshal  all  his  facts  in  the  most  telling  manner, 
without  marshalling  other  facts  in  a  telling  man- 


ner. But  Mr.  Campbell  claims  too  much.  He 
fails  to  see  that  the  same  influences  that  were 
undeniably  coming  to  England  and  to  the 
founders  of  New  England  from  Holland  were 
also  coming  to  them,  as  some  of  them  were 
coming  to  Holland  herself,  from  other  quar- 
ters; and  also  that  the  Enghsh  people  was 
not  a  petrified,  dead  people,  but  a  living  people, 
developing  always  by  its  own  internal  impulses 
and  power,  as  well  as  by  outward  influences. 
John  Calvin  spoke  alike  to  England  and  to  Hol- 
land; strong  men  were  going  back  and  forth 
alike  between  Geneva  and  London  and  Geneva 
and  The  Hague;  and  wherever  Calvinism  went, 
there  went  directly  the  seeds  of  both  religious 
and  political  freedom,  of  a  church  without  a 
bishop  and  a  state  without  a  king.  The  rela- 
tions of  Scotland  with  Holland  were  far  less 
close  than  those  of  England;  yet  Calvinism  and 
the  democratic  spirit  grew  in  Scotland  fastest. 
Wiclif  was  not  a  Genevan  nor  a  Dutchman,  but 
an  Englishman, — an  Englishman  who  taught  two 
centuries  before  Calvin,  who  had  half  England 
behind  him,  and  whose  teaching  was  as  revolu- 
tionary politically  and  socially  as  religiously.  Puri- 
tanism was  the  English  people  doing  thoroughly 
the  work  it  had  long  been  pushing  forward  to  do, 
hindered  by  ecclesiasts  and  Tudor  princes.  It  is 
in  Magna  Charta  and  Simon  De  Montfort,  and 
Wiclif  and  "  Utopia,"  rather  than  in  the  Great  Priv- 
ilege and  Marnix  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  and  the 
Declaration  of  1581,  that  we  must  look  for  the  an- 
cestry and  nursery  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
Stephen  Langton  and  De  Montfort  lived  three  cen- 
turies after  Alfred,  and  Hampden  and  Cromwell 
four  centuries  after  that,  and  Samuel  Adams  and 
Patrick  Henry  further  on;  but  all  were  Enghshmen 
in  true  apostolic  succession,  each  dealing  with 
the  new  exigency  of  a  new  time  in  true  English 
spirit,  —  the  great  English  people  meantime  hav- 
ing been  moving  forward  and  not  backward,  and 
having  kept  learning  such  lessons  as  it  could 
learn  both  from  looking  without  and  looking 
within.  The  little  English  congregations  which, 
during  the  era  of  the  Marian  persecution,  were 
scattered  along  the  Rhine  and  by  the  Alps,  —  at 
Frankfurt,  at  Strasburg,  at  Basle,  at  Zurich,  —  in 
close  personal  relations  with  Calvin,  brought 
many  lessons,  religious  and  political,  home  with 
them  to  England;  and  nowhere  surely  in  that 
day  did  England  learn  more  lessons  than  from 
the  Dutch  republic  and  her  great  struggle.  But 
Mr.  Campbell  exaggerates  this  latter.  He  does  it 
chiefly  by  treating  England  as  if  she  were  all 
this  time  static  and  not  dynamic.  He  assumes 
that  each  new  liberal  thing  he  finds  in  England 
must  have  been  grafted,  —  and  grafted  from  Hol- 
land. Even  Samuel  Adams,  viewed  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, puzzles  him, —  although  we  do  not  re- 
member that  he  says  anything  about  King  Pym. 
Modern  historians,  he  tells  us,  "  can  find  in  Eng- 
lish precedents  no  explanation  of -the  American 
Revolution."  The  best  historians  would  have 
told  him  that  the  farmers  behind  the  redoubt  on 
Bunker  Hill  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  musketry 
at  Naseby,  as  the  Ironsides  at  Naseby  could  hear 
the  battle  cry  at  Lewes.  Chatham  and  Burke 
were  not  Americans,  yet  they  surely  did  not  find  it 
difficult  to  see  that  the  embattled  farmers  and  not 
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King  George's  soldiers  were  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  "  English  idea."  They  surely  could  not 
be  quoted  by  Mr.  Campbell,  along  with  his  brace  of 
historians,  as  arguing  that  "  according  to  English 
theories  of  government  the  American  Revolution 
had  no  excuse  for  its  existence."  "I  rejoice," 
cried  Chatham,  "that  America  has  resisted"; 
and  Horace  Walpole,  hearing  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  exclaimed,  "  Old 
England  is  safe!"  With  reference  to  Church 
and  State,  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  Robert 
Browne,  or  Ainswo  th,  or  J^  hn  Robinson,  in  work- 
ing out  their  theory  of  Independency,  got  their 
original  provocation  or  got  much  help  from 
Holland,  much  help  as  they  did  get  from  Hol- 
land in  other  ways.  And  wiih  reference  to  the 
idea  of  a  written  Constitution  and  a  Senate,  we 
do  not  believe — here  being  compelled  to  take 
issue  also  with  Dr.  Griffis,  with  whom  we  do  not 
feel  compelled  to  take  issue  so  often  as  with  Mr. 
Campbell  —  that  these  were  "  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  system  "  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. Their  great  precedent  for  a  legislature  of 
two  chambers  was  the  British  Parliament,  and  a 
Senate  representing  equally  the  different  states 
grew  out  of  the  exigency,  for  they  were  framing 
a  constitution  for  a  federation  of  states,  all  with 
strong  local  feelings.  For  a  written  Constitution 
they  surely  did  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  Dutch 
republic.  Cromwell's  Instrument  of  Government 
in  1653  was  a  written  constitution,  as  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,  five  years  earlier,  had  been. 
The  English  Commonwealth  was  prolific  in  ideas 
of  such  a  supreme  body  of  laws.  Every  man  in 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  probably  read 
Vane's  "  Healing  Question."  Even  on  American 
soil  written  constitutions  were  already  common. 
If  the  compact  on  the  "  Mayflower  "  may  not  be 
called  a  written  constitution,  the  Fundamental 
Orders  of  Connecticut  (1638)  may  be;  and 
Franklin's  Plan  of  Union,  in  1754,  was  a  con- 
stitution for  a  federation.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  undeniably  remembered  and  dis- 
cussed Dutch  institutions,  as  they  discussed  the 
institutions  of  all  ancient  and  modern  Europe 
which  presented  them  analogies,  suggestions  or 
warnings;  but  their  borrowings  from  Holland 
were  not,  it  seems  to  us,  at  all  so  definite  or 
direct  as  Dr.  Griffis's  words  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  thirteen  American  colonies,  which  won 
their  independence  from  England  and  formed  the 
United  States,  were  in  the  main  English  colonies, 
the  vast  preponderance  of  their  population  Eng- 
lish, the  vastly  greater  preponderance  of  their 
leaders  English,  as  appears  from  the  names  signed 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution. But  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  now, 
when  the  Republic  has  become  so  largely  New 
Germany,  New  Italy,  New  Ireland,  New  France, 
as  well  as  New  England,  that  from  the  beginning 
there  was  other  blood  than  English  here.  The 
American,  as  has  lately  been  said  in  these  pages, 
is  not  a  New  Englishman,  but  a  New  Man,' 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded  by  such  books  as  these 
by  Dr.  Griffis  and  Mr.  Campbell  that  he  began  to 
be  so  very  early.     If  the  claim  for  Holland  seems 

•  See  article,  "  The  American  not  a  New  Englishman, 
hut  a  New  Man,"  by  H.  G.  Cutler,  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  September,  1893. 


to  some  of  us  a  little  exaggerated,  perhaps  this 
was  necessary  to  properly  shake  us  up  and  com- 
mand attention  and  to  secure  for  her  just  claim, 
so  long  neglected,  a  just  recognition. 


The  reader  of  these  new  American  books  on 
Holland  should  not  fail  to  read  also  the  little 
history  of  Holland  by  Thorold  Rogers,  published 
in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  The  great 
Enghsh  scholar  touches  lightly  upon  those  things 
with  which  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Griffis  chiefly 
occupy  themselves,  although  he  notices  the  fact 
that  "  the  precedent  of  the  Dutch  revolt  was  be- 
fore the  minds  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence";  but  his  book 
is  a  most  impressive  presentation  of  the  great 
part  which  Holland  has  played  in  general  history. 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,  "  that  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  success  of  Holland  are  the  beginning 
of  modern  political  science  and  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion." "To  the  true  lover  of  liberty,"  he  says 
again,  "  Holland  is  the  Holy  Land  of  modern 
Europe." 

* 
*  * 

It  is  significant  that  Prof.  Rogers  links  general 
civilization  with  the  beginning  of  modern  freedom 
in  connection  with  the  rise  and  success  of  the 
Dutch  republic. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  years  in  which 
the  little  repubUc  was  under  the  harrow  of 
Spain,  and  it  would  seem  that  continuous  war 
would  have  drained  her  of  all  vital  force,  were 
the  years  which  witnessed  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  her  material  prosperity  and  the  birth  or 
culmination  of  almost  everything  which  has  been 
great  in  her  national  life.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  great  war,  Holland  became  the  first 
commercial  nation  of  the  world,  and  acquired  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  She  had  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sailors,  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
three  thousand  ships;  she  had  the  carrying  trade 
for  all  nations;  she  was  planting  colonies  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  While  the  siege  of  Ostend 
was  in  progress,  the  States  established  the  great 
East  India  Company.  The  population  of  Amster- 
dam increased,  in  the  twenty  years  ending  wiih 
1609,  from  70,000  to  130,000,  and  more  than 
doubled  again  during  the  decade  of  the  Pilgrims' 
sojourn  at  Leyden.  In  a  hundred  industries  the 
Hollanders  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
mankind.  Every  one  was  at  work,  and  comfort 
followed  thrift  —  no  beggars  in  Holland.  Every 
one  was  educated.  In  the  burgher  families  it 
was  rare  to  find  boys  who  had  not  been  taught 
Latin,  or  girls  unacquainted  with  French.  The 
school  was  the  common  property  of  the  people, 
paid  for  among  the  municipal  expenses  —  one  of 
the  "laudable  customs  of  Holland,"  adopted  by 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  navy  which, 
under  Tromp,  should  by  and  by  defy  even  Crom- 
well, and,  under  Ruyter,  sweep  into  the  Thames 
and  strike  terror  into  the  very  heart  of  London, 
was  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  The  army 
was  the  best  paid  and  the  most  intelligent;  every, 
private  soldier  in  the  Republic,  declared  the 
Venetian  envoy,  was  fit  to  be  a  captain  in  any 
Italian  army,  while  there  was  scarcely  an  Italian 
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captain  who  would  be  accepted  as  a  private  by 
the  States. 

In  science,  also,  —  the  Netherlands  now  ex- 
plored the  tropics  and  faced  the  dangers  of  either 
pole.  Mercator  was  the  greatest  geographer  of 
his  time.  In  1590,  Jansens,  of  Middleburg,  in- 
vented both  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 
Drebbel  of  Alkmaar  is  believed  to  have  invented 
the  thermometer  and  the  barometer.  Holland 
even  claims  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  honor  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  Laurens  Koster  of 
Haarlem,  she  avers,  used  movable  types  zs,  early 
as  1423,  and  Gutenberg,  who  was  one  of  his 
workmen,  stole  the  secret.  It  is  certain  that^the 
Hollanders  have  always  believed  that  the  honor 
belongs  to  Koster;  and  they  were  engaged  in 
erecting  a  statue  of  him  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  for  New  England.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  the  finest  printing  in  the  world  was  done 
in  Holland  for  almost  two  centuries.  It  was  from 
Holland,  where  he  Hved  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  that  William  Caxton  brought  the  art  of 
printing  to  England,  in  1474.  Leyden,  the  home 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  was  the  seat  of  the 
great  house  of  Elzevir,  and  there  the  founder  of 
the  house  died  during  the  period  of  their  sojourn. 

The  time  of  the  Pilgrims'  sojourn  at  Leyden 
was  also  the  classic  period  of  Dutch  literature. 
Marnix  of  Saint  Aldegonde,  whose  genius  was 
most  like  that  of  the  great  Puritan  poet  of  all  the 
writers  of  Holland,  and  who  even  stood  in  a 
relation  to  William  of  Orange  not  altogether  un- 
like that  which  Milton  bore  to  Cromwell,  had 
already  been  dead  ten  years,  when  the  Pilgrims 
came  into  Holland;  but  Hooft  was  in  the  very 
fulness  of  his  powers,  the  witty  and  passionate 
Brederoo  was  pouring  out  his  dramas,  songs  and 
satires,  and  Vondel,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  writers, 
was  just  emerging  into  notice.  The  Pilgrims 
probably  read  few  plays;  but  Vondel's  first  one, 
published  while  they  were  at  Leyden,  ought  to 
have  attracted  their  notice  by  its  subject,  —  the 
Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  His  "  Jerusalem 
Laid  Desolate"  appeared  just  as  they  sailed  away; 
and  they  surely  did  not  fail  to  hear,  five  years 
afterwards,  of  the  wild  excitement  with  which 
Amsterdam  discovered  that  under  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  his  tragedy, "  Palamedes  or  Murdered 
Innocence,"  was  thinly  veiled  the  figure  of  the 
murdered  Barneveldt.  Grotius  was  now  writing 
the  first  great  book  on  international  law.  This, 
too,  was  the  time  of  Jakob  Cats,  most  popular 
and  Dutch  of  all  Dutch  authors,  and  of  the  culti- 
vated company  that  congregated  in  the  parlors  of 
Roemer  Visscher  of  Amsterdam,  that  Medici  of 
Holland.  Visscher's  own  accomplished  daughters 
were  among  the  most  charming  writers  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  inspirers  of  the  tender  passion 
in  the  hearts  of  numberless  young  poets,  all  of 
whose  wooings  came  to  nothing.  Women  have 
always  played  an  important  part  in  the  literary 
history  of  Holland;  and  it  is  with  the  verses 
directed  against  Luther  and  the  Reformation  by 
Anna  Bijns,  "  the  Sappho  of  Brabant,"  that 
modern  Dutch  literature  practically  begins.  Per- 
haps this  fact  was  not  unnoticed  by  our  Pilgrim 
mothers,  and  perhaps  they  caught  a  little 
Woman's  Rights  impulse  from  it. 


Dutch  painting  as  well  as  Dutch  literature  was 
born  with  the  era  of  Dutch  independence.  The 
time  of  the  Pilgrims'  sojourn  at  Leyden  was  the 
time  when  Rubens  was  doing  his  greatest  work 
at  Antwerp,  and  Vandyck  was  now  studying  in 
Rubens's  school.  Both  were  presently  to  go  into 
England,  to  become  so  notably  identified  with  the 
Stuarts,  —  Vandyck  to  paint  those  haunting  por- 
traits of  King  Charles,  wherem  the  ill-starred 
monarch  yet  lives  for  us  so  royally,  endowed  with 
every  possible  prerogative;  Rubens  to  paint  the 
apotheosis  of  James  I.  —  heaven  save  the  mark! 
—  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting-room  of 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  from  which  Charles  was 
to  step  out  upon  his  scaffold.  The  bloom  of  art 
in  Holland  comes  a  httle  later  than  that  at  Ant- 
werp; but  all  the  great  Dutch  painters — Rem- 
brandt, Jan  Steen,  Cuyp,  Gerard  Dow,  Ostade, 
Frans  Hals,  Wouvermann,  Ruysdael,  Vandevelde, 
Paul  Potter — were  born  at  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrims'  stay  in  Holland  or  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following.  Rembrandt  was  born  at  Leyden 
just  as  the  Pilgrims  came  there,  and  we  suppose 
that  Elder  Brewster's  sons  met  him  a  hundred 
times  on  his  way  to  the  Latin  school.  The  Pil- 
grims themselves  must  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  that  peculiar  love  of  home,  of  the  domestic,  of 
nature  and  of  common  life,  in  the  Dutch  char- 
acter, which  was  the  inspiration  of  so  many  of 
the  Dutch  painters  and  is  the  special  character- 
istic of  Dutch  art.  We  felt,  when  once  we 
strolled  among  the  homes  of  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  that  we  were  still  with  the  original  of  a 
subtle  something  which  had  been  added  to  the 
home  life  of  Old  England,  to  make  the  New 
England  homes  among  which  we  had  been 
brought  up. 


It  is  Dr.  Griffis  who  has  now  given  us  this  book 
on  "  Brave  Little  Holland,"  which  no  one  else 
among  us  could  have  written  with  so  much  knowl- 
edge and  such  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  which 
we  trust  will  be  read  widely,  not  only  by  the  young 
folks  of  America,  to  whom  it  is  especially  ad- 
dressed, but  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  as  well, 
who  has  been  the  chief  pleader  and  worker  for  a 
great  monument  at  Delfthaven,  erected  by  the 
children  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  commemorate 
the  fathers'  life  in  Holland,  and  to  express  their 
obligation  and  ours  to  the  brave  and  tolerant 
republic.  As  we  read  the  warm  pages  of  this 
litde  book,  the  desire  comes  anew  that  this  noble 
project  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die.  There  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maas,  where  the  "  Speedwell "  sailed, 
let  the  memorial  be  reared.  Shall  it  not  be  the 
figure  of  Toleration  ?  With  its  hands  spread  in 
blessing  upon  the  fields  and  homes  of  Holland  and 
the  ships  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  which 
every  hour  plough  the  strong  stream  to  the  busy 
port  above,  its  eyes  should  look  beyond  the  sea  — 
the  picture  comes  from  the  thought  of  Dr.  Storrs 
which  Dr.  Griffis  gives  us  —  till  they  find  answer 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  statue  of  Faith  upon  the 
hill  at  Plymouth.  Shall  not  the  children  of  the 
Pilgrims  build  this  monument?  We  can  think  of 
no  memorial  or  payment  so  fitting  of  their  debt  to 
Holland. 


OMNIBUS. 


To  One  in  Trouble. 

Oh,  cheerily  smile, 

And  wait  awhile. 
For  soon  the  storm  must  be  over  ! 

There's  a  bit  of  blue 

In  the  sky  for  you, — 
There's  sweetness  yet  in  the  clover  ! 

Trust  and  wait, 

Though  a  burden  great 
On  thy  heavy  heart  is  pressing; 

For  a  hand  of  love 

Will  the  cross  remove, 
And  leave  in  its  stead  a  blessing  ! 

Stisatinah  Monk  Rogers. 


It  Does  Not  Pay. 

It  does  not  pay  to  struggle  so. 

And  let  the  blessed  present  go,  — 

To  hang  wind-swung  with  hopes  and  fears, 
And  long  sore-hearted  through  the  years, 

While  round  our  feet  Heaven's  violets  grow. 

Our  souls'  best  talents  we  bestow 
On  fickle  fame,  —  and  yet  we  know, 

As  cares  increase,  and  graves  and  tears, 
It  does  not  pay. 

Far  ofif  the  treacherous  vistas  show 
Dim  splendors  in  a  golden  glow; 
Beside  us,  seen  too  late,  appears. 
The  hateful  woman  with  the  shears; 
Alas,  we  struggle  on,  although 
It  does  not  pay. 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 


The  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 

Strongly  and  earnestly  he  prayed, 
For  Hottentots  in  Afric's  shade; 
For  Arabs,  Turks  and  lost  Chinese  : 
"O  Lord,  save  even  such  as  these." 
And  every  Asiatic  land. 
His  wide  and  sweeping  vision  scanned; 
Then,  getting  somewhat  nearer  by, 
All  Europe  passed  beneath  his  eye. 
Next,  South  America,  we  found, 
He'd  reached  at  one  gigantic  bound; 
For  as  the  church  was  hushed  and  still. 
He  prayed  for  "  dwellers  in  Brazil." 
"  Our  continent "  then  formed  the  field 
For  whose  redemption  he  appealed; 
And  then,  "This  country  of  our  own," 
Gave  added  fervor  to  his  tone. 
The  mighty  interests  of  "This  state," 
Brought  his  devotions  down  to  date. 


Awhile  he  viewed  with  deepest  pain, 
"This  city's  sordid  greed  for  gain  "  : 
But  gloried  that  "Our  Christian  friends  " 
Worked  diverse  ways  for  righteous  ends. 
Then  for  "  The  few  assembled  here  " 
(The  home  stretch  loomed  distinct  and  clear). 
A  few  more  words;  — his  voice  was  dumb. 
I  raised  my  head.  .  .  .  And  she  had  come  ! 

Harry  Romaine. 


Betly's  Shadow  People. 

In  the  gnarled  old  apple-trees 

Betty  has  a  fairy  world  : 

Armies  with  their  flags  unfurled 
Gayly  waving  in  the  breeze ; 

And  a  lord  and  lady  fair 

Nodding  to  each  other  there; 

Fairy  cradles  rocking  high; 

Frail  green  houses  near  the  sky : 
Shadow  pictures  such  as  these 
Betty  finds  in  apple-trees. 

In  the  white  pine  on  the  hill 
Betty  sees  an  ogre  land  : 
Witches  over  caldrons  stand. 

Fly  among  the  boughs  at  will; 

And  a  knight  with  shield  and  lance 
On  a  steed  that  seems  to  prance. 
Fights  a  spectre  black  and  grim 
To  the  death  and  conquers  him. 

Betty  feels  a  fearsome  thrill. 

Watching  shadows  on  the  hiil. 

But  the  elm  boughs  waving  near, 
Betty's  dearest  dreams  keep  hid. 
To  come  and  go  as  she  shall  bid. 

Wonder  tales  that  she  holds  dear 
Take  form  for  the  little  lass. 
Only  Betty  sees  them  pass; 
Sintram  and  his  comrades  three 
Live  up  in  the  graceful  tree; 

Betty's  dearest  friends  are  here, 

In  the  elm  boughs  waving  near. 

Shadow  people  in  the  trees 

Ev'ry  hour  come  and  go; 

Betty  loves  to  see  them  so. 
Changing  with  the  faintest  breeze. 

Older  eyes  may  vainly  peer 

For  the  wonders  dancing  here; 

Older  hands  may  never  grasp 

Treasures  held  in  childish  clasp : 
Clear  child  eyes  it  takes  to  see 
Shadow  people  in  a  tree. 

Maud  Rennie  Burton. 
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KOSSUTH    IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 


By   George  S.  Boutwell. 


HEN  Louis  Kos- 
suth landed  in 
New  Yo  r  k, 
Dec.  5,  1851, 
he  was  not  an 
unknown  per- 
sonage. He 
and  his  native 
land  had  been 
made  known  to 
the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Revolution 
of  1848  and  the  contest  of  1849  for  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  Until  those 
events  occurred,  Hungary  was  only  a 
marked  spot  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
the  name  of  Kossuth,  as  a  leader  in  in- 
dustrial and  social  progress,  had  not 
been  written  nor  spoken  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  in  the  year  1851  there 
was  no  other  person  of  a  foreign  race 
and  language  of  whose  name  and  career 
50  much  was  known. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  Mr. 
Emerson's  words  of  address  to  Kossuth  : 
"  You  have  got  your  story  told  in  every 
palace,  and  log  hut,  and  prairie  camp 
throughout  this  continent." 

From  the  first  Kossuth  recognized  a 
special  interest  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  This  interest  was  due  in 
part  to  the  history  of  the  state,  from  which 
he  drew  many  lessons  of  instruction  and 
much  confidence    that   personal    liberty 
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and  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
states  would  become  a  universal  posses- 
sion. Beyond  these  considerations  the 
invitation  uO  him  from  Massachusetts  was 
made  Jan.  8,  1852, — among  the  first  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

In  my  annual  address  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, delivered  the  15  th  of  January,  I 
said  :  "  Your  action  will  be  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  distinguished  exile,  and 
for  the  cause  of  European  liberty,  which 
he  so  truly  represents.  The  common 
sentiment  of  America  is  on  the  side  of 
constitutional  governments." 

The  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  letter  of  the  governor  were  presented 
to  Kossuth  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  by 
Hon.  Erastus  Hopkins,  then  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Kossuth's  first  speech  in  New  Eng- 
land was  made  at  New  Haven,  Thursday, 
April  22.  From  what  he  there  said  some 
inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  his  re- 
ligious opinions  and  the  basis  on  which, 
to  him,  the  principles  of  freedom  seemed 
to  rest ;  — 

"  I  know  that  there  is  one  God  in  heaven, 
the  father  of  all  humanity,  and  heaven  is 
therefore  one.  I  know  that  there  is  one 
sun  in  the  sky,  which  gives  light  to  all 
the  world.  As  there  is  unity  in  God,  and 
unity  in  the  light,  so  is  there  unity  in  the 
principles  of  freedom." 
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His  visit  to  New  England  was  confined, 
I  think,  to  the  states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  He  spoke  at  Hart- 
ford, at  Springfield,  Northampton,  Worces- 
ter, Lynn,  Salem,  Lowell,  Fall  River, 
Plymouth,  Lexington  and  Concord,  re- 
ceived everywhere  by  enormous  crowds, 
and  rousing  everywhere  an  unexampled 
enthusiasm. 

During  his  stay  in  Massachusetts  he 
was  introduced  to  audiences  by  distin- 
guished men,  some  of  whom  had  achieved 
no  inconsiderable  reputation  as  orators, 
and  in  most  mstances   they  were  stimu- 


World,  Welcome  to  the  liberty  of  the 
New  !  I  can  say  to  the  hero  of  Hunga- 
rian liberty.  Welcome  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  our  western  home."  At  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  Kossuth 
said  :  *'  Before  all,  let  me  express  a  word 
of  veneration  and  thanks  to  that  ven- 
erable gentleman"  (pointing  to  Mr. 
Quincy) .  ''  Sir,  I  believe  when  you 
spoke  of  age  cooling  the  hearts  of  men, 
you  spoke  the  truth  in  respect  to  ordi- 
nary men,  but  you  did  yourself  injustice. 
The  common  excitement  and  warm 
blood  of  youth  pass  away ;  but  the  heart 
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Vated  and  advanced  rather  than  dwarfed 
by  th^  presence  of  one  whose  powers 
were  far  above  the  reach  of  ordinary 
speakers.  Of  these  it  is  not  invidious  to 
mention  Emerson,  Banks,  Burlingame, 
Hopkins  and  Kellogg. 

Of  the  many  who  spoke  to  or  spoke  in 
the  presence  of  Kossuth  there  was  no  one 
whose  words  were  more  acceptable  than 
were  the  words  of  the  venerable  Josiah 
Quincy.  He  was  then  eighty  years  of  age. 
At  the  banquet  in  Faneuil  Hall  he  made  a 
ten  minutes'  speech  that  glowed  with  the 
fire  of  youth.  Its  spirit  can  be  exhibited 
in  a  quotation  of  two  short  sentences  : 
"  Age  chills  the  feelings,  and  renders  the 
heart  cold ;  but  I  have  still  feeling 
enough  left  to  say  to  the  hero  of  the  Old 


of  the  wise  man,  the  older  it  grows  the 
warmer  it  feels."  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  more  graceful  impromptu  recogni- 
tion of  words  of  praise. 

Kossuth's  speech  at  Bunker  Hill,  more 
than  his  other  speeches  in  New  Eng- 
land, bears  marks  of  its  Oriental  origin. 
Pointing  to  the  monument  he  said  :  "  My 
voice  shrinks  from  the  task  to  mingle 
with  the  awful  pathos  of  that  majestic 
orator.  Silent  hke  the  grave,  and  yet 
melodious  like  the  song  of  immortality 
upon  the  lips  of  cherubim,  .  .  .  and  thus  it 
speaks  :  '  The  day  I  commemorate  is  the 
rod  with  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has 
opened  the  well  of  liberty.  Its  waters 
will  flow ;  every  new  drop  of  martyr 
blood   will   increase    the    tide.     Despots 
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may  dam  its  flood,  but  never  stop  it.  The 
higher  its  dam  the  higher  the  tide ;  it  will 
overflow  or  break  through.  Bow,  and 
adore,  and  hope.'  "  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  mentioned  Gridley,  Pollard, 
Knowlton  and  Warren,  but  he  appears  not 
to  have  heard  of  Putnam  and  Prescott. 

At  Lexington  he  said  he  was  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  controversy  with  Concord, 
declaring  that  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  fire  of  the  British  was  first  returned  at 
Lexington  or  Concord ;  that  it  was  im- 
material whether  those  who  fell  at  Lexing- 
ton were  "  butchered  martyrs,  or  victims 
of  a  battle-field." 

Kossuth  was  presented  to  Amariah 
Preston,  aged  ninety-four  years,  and  to 
Abijah  Harrington,  aged  ninety-one 
years,  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  to  Jonathan  Harrington,  then  ninety- 
four  years  of  age,  and  the  only  survivor  in 
Lexington    of    the    action   of  April    19, 

1775- 

At  Concord,  Emerson  said  to  the  exile  : 
"  There  is  nothing  accidental  in  your 
attitude.  We  have  seen  that  you  are  or- 
ganically in  that  cause  you  plead.  The 
man  of  freedom,  you  are  also  the  man  of 
fate.  You  do  not  elect,  but  you  are 
elected  by  God  and  your  genius  to  your 
task.  We  do  not,  therefore,  affect  to 
thank  you." 

In  his  reply  Kossuth  appealed  to 
Emerson  to  give  to  him  and  to  his  cause 
the  aid  of  his  philo- 
sophical analysis,  and 
to  impress  the  con- 
viction upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  the 
Revolution,  of  which 
Concord  was  the 
preface,  was  full  of  a 
higher  destiny,  —  of 
a  destiny  as  broad  as 
the  world,  as  broad 
as  humanity  itself. 

In  that  speech  he 
anticipated  Matthew 
Arnold  in  the  remark, 
"  One  thing  I  may 
own,  that  it  is,  in- 
deed, true,  everything 
good  has  yet  been  in 
the  minority ;  still 
mankind  went  on, 


and  is  going  on  to  that  destiny  the  Al- 
mighty designed,  when  all  good  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  minority,  but  will  pre- 
vail amongst  all  mankind."  His  speech 
at  Concord  was  not  of  his  best,  and  there 
are  mdications  that  his  estimate  of  Emer- 
son's supremacy  as  a  philosopher  and 
thinker  subjected  him  to  a  degree  of  re- 
straint which  he  could  not  overcome. 

Only  once,  as  far  as  I  know,  did  Kos- 
suth speak  of  himself,  except  as  the 
chosen  and  legitimate  representative  of 
downtrodden  Hungary,  and  that  was  in 
his  parting  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  May 
14,  1852:  "Some  take  me  here  for  a 
visionary.  Curious,  indeed,  if  that  man 
who,  a  poor  son  of  the  people,  has 
abolished  an  aristocracy  of  a  thousand 
years  old,  created  a  treasury  of  milHons 
out  of  nothing,  an  army  out  of  nothing, 
and  directed  a  revolution  so  as  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  upon  Hun- 
gary, and  has  beaten  the  old,  well- 
provided  power  of  Austria,  and  crushed 
its  future  by  his  very  fall,  and  forsaken, 
abandoned,  alone,  sustained  a  struggle 
against  two  empires,  and  made  himself  in 
his  very  exile  feared  by  czars  and  em- 
perors, and  trusted  by  foreign  nations  as 
well  as  his  own,  —  if  that  man  be  a 
visionary  therefor,  so  much  pride  I  may 
be  excused,  that  I  would  like  to  look  face 
to  face  into  the  eyes  of  a  practical  man 
on  earth." 
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In  closing  so  much  of  my  review  of  to  my  speech  of  welcome  from  the  steps 
Kossuth's  sojourn  in  Massachusetts  as  re-  of  the  State  House,  he  gave  much  more 
lates  to  the  incidents  of  his  visit  to  Bos-      consideration  than  was  deserved  :  and  on 


LOUIS   KOSSUTH. 

AT    THE    TIME    OF    HiS    VISIT    TO    AMERICA. 


ton  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  devote  a  few  lines 
to  my  acquaintance  with  him.  To  my 
position  as  governor  of  the  state,  to 
the  paragraph  in  my  address  to  the 
Legislature,  to  my  letter  of  invitation,  and 


many  occasions  I  received  evidences  of 
his  friendship  and  confidence. 

I  class  Kossuth  among  the  small 
number  of  great  men,  whether  he 
be  classed  among  orators,  philosophers, 
students  of  history  and    government,  or 
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as  an  advocate  of 
the  largest  range  of 
individual  freedom 
that  is  consistent 
with  the  good  order 
of  society. 

The  great  orators 
have  appeared  and 
the  great  orations 
have  been  delivered 
in  revolutionary 
periods  ;  and  this 
has  been  illustrated 
most  strikingly  when 
states  have  been 
menaced  by  the  fear 
of  transition  from  a 
constitution  of  free- 
dom to  a  govern- 
ment of  tyranny. 
Of  the  great  ora- 
tions of  this  class, 
the  most  significant 
are  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  in  be- 
half of  the  imper- 
illed liberties  of 
Greece,  and  the 
orations  of  Cicero 
in  defence  of  his 
character  and  of  his 
conduct  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  in 
denunciation  of  the 
crimes  by  which  the 
Republic  of  Rome 
was  transformed 
into  the  Empire  of 
the  Caesars.  In 
modern  times  atten- 
tion may  be  directed 
to  the  speech  of 
James  Otis  on  the 
Writs  of  Assistance, 
to  Burke's  speech 
on  Conciliation  with 
America,  to  Fisher 
Ames's  speech  on 
the  Jay  Treaty,  and 
to  Webster's  speech 
on  Nullification. 

In  all  these 
speeches,  the  an- 
cient and  modern 
alike,    with    the 
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exception  of  the  speech  of  Fisher  Ames, 
the  inspiring,  the  controUing  sentiment  is 
the  sentiment  .of  patriotism, —  the  claim 
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to  continued  independence  and  sover- 
eignty in  an  existing  nation  and  the  claim 
to  independence  and  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  an  aspiring  people.  Burke  was 
animated  by  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to 
Britain  and  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  her 
colonies  in  America.  Fisher  Ames's  ar- 
gumentative speech  was  an  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  justice  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Of  the  speeches  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  their 
origin  were  local,  although  they  may 
have  embraced  the  affairs  of  an  empire. 
In  the  main,  the  considerations  advanced 
were  temporary  in  their  relations  to  the 


affairs  of  mankind.  In  its  very  nature 
patriotism  is  local,  and  the  considerations 
by  which  the  sentiment  is  stimulated 
relate  usually  to  the  condi- 
tions and  events  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  sentiment  is 
evolved.  Moreover,  a  mani- 
festation of  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  in  one  people  is 
accompanied  usually  with  a 
degree  of  hostility  to  some 
other  community  or  nation, 
and  in  its  excesses  it  often 
fosters  a  disregard  for  the 
just  rights  of  others.  Nor  is 
the  sentiment  or  sense  of 
justice  usually  universal  in  its 
application.  As  it  is  mani- 
fested in  individuals  and 
communities,  it  too  often 
embodies  a  degree  of  self- 
ishness, from  which  neither 
states  nor  individuals  are  ex- 
empt. 

In  like  manner  the  words 
"freedom"  and  "liberty,"  in 
their  application,  have  been 
limited  to  classes  and  castes, 
and  to  individual  communi- 
ties and  states.  The  earhest 
and  best  expression  of  the 
universality  of  the  idea  of 
liberty  belongs  to  America, 
but  in  America  even  its  prac- 
tical realization  is  a  recent 
event.  Previous  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  America  was 
the  only  land  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  found  a  State  freed  from  the 
domination  of  the  Church,  or  to  estabUsh 
a  Church  freed  from  the  domination  of 
the  State  ;  and  in  one  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  this  degree  of  freedom 
does  not  exist  even  now,  when  we 
approach  the  twentieth  century. 

Of  the  great  orators  of  the  world,  it 
was  Louis  Kossuth  who  first  gave  to  the 
word  "  liberty  "  the  largest  possible  signifi- 
cation. Burke  approached  the  idea,  but 
he  seemed  not  to  comprehend  its  univer- 
sality. In  his  oration  on  Conciliation 
with  America  he  said  :  "  In  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude 
of  slaves.  When  this  is  the  case  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free  are 
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by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their 
freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only 
an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and 
privilege.  Not  seeing,  then,  that  freedom 
as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common 
blessing,  and  as  broad  and  general  as  the 
air,  may  be  united  with  much  abject 
misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude, 
liberty  looks  among  them  like  something 
that  is  more  noble  and  liberal." 


Western  World,  notas  the  exponent  merely 
of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  endured  by 
the  people  of  Hungary,  but  he  announced 
and  advocated  boldly  the  most  advanced 
theories  of  individual  and  national  free- 
dom, and  of  the  mutuality  of  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  states. 

Of  the  many  speeches  made  by  Kos- 
suth in  the  United  States,  precedence 
may  be    given    to    his  speech  in  Faneuil 
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Although  Burke  speaks  of  countries 
where  freedom  was  a  common  blessing, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  expression  was  a 
figure  of  speech  rather  than  a  statement 
of  existing  facts.     Kossuth  came  to  the 


Hall,  April  29,  1852.  In  that  speech  he 
announced  in  all  its  fulness  his  compre- 
hensive idea  of  liberty  :  ''  Cradle  of  Amer- 
ican Liberty  !  it  is  a  great  name  ;  but  there 
is    something    in    it   which    saddens    my 
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heart.  You  should  not  say  American 
liberty.  You  should  say  Liberty  in 
America.  Liberty  should  not  be  either 
American    or    European,  —  it  should  be 
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just  liberty.  God  is  God.  He  is  neither 
America's  God  nor  Europe's  God ;  he  is 
God.  So  should  liberty  be.  '  American 
liberty  '  has  much  the  sound  as  if  you 
would  say  '■  American  privilege.'  And 
there  is  the  rub.  Look  to  history,  and 
when  your  heart  saddens  at  the  fact  that 
liberty  never  yet  was  lasting  in  any  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  and  in  any  age,  you 
will  find  the  key  of  it  in  the  gloomy  truth, 
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that   all    who    were    yet    free    regarded 
liberty  as    their    privilege,  instead  of  re- 
garding it  as    a   principle.      The  nature 
of  every  privilege  is    exclusiveness,  that 
of  a  principle  is 
communicative. 
Liberty    is    a 
principle,  —  its 
community  is 
its  security, — 
exclusiveness  is 
its  doom.   What 
is  aristocracy? 
It   is    exclusive 
liberty;    it   is 
privilege ;     and 
aristocracy  is 
doomed,    be- 
cause it  is  con- 
trary to  the  des- 
tiny and  welfare 
of  man.     Aris- 
tocracy   should 
vanish,    not    in 
the    nations, 
but  also  from  amongst  the  nations.     So 
long  as  that  is  not  done,  liberty  will  no- 
where be  lasting  on  earth.  ...  A  privi- 
lege never  can  be  lasting.     Liberty   re- 
stricted to  one  nation  never  can  be  sure. 
You  may  say,  '  We  are  the  prophets  of 
God'  ;  but  you  shall  not  say,  'God  is  only 
our  God.'     The  Jews  have  said  so,  and 
the  pride  of  Jerusalem  lies  in  the  dust." 

Through  all  his  speeches  the  thought 
of  the  universality  of  liberty,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  a  community  in  man's 
destiny,  can  be  discerned.  His  later 
speeches,  and  especially  his  speeches 
made  after  his  tour  through  the  South, 
indicate  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
disposition  of  the  country  to  give  substan- 
tial aid  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  and 
thenceforward  the  loss  of  hope  was  appar- 
ent in  his  conversation  and  speeches. 
Indeed,  before  he  left  the  country,  his 
thoughts  were  directed  most  largely  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  wife  and  sisters, 
who,  like  himself,  were  exiles  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  anticipated  at  any 
time  any  other  assistance  than  that  which 
might  follow  an  official  announcement  by 
the  national  authorities  of  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  interference  by  any  state  in  the 
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affairs  of  other  states.  His  visit  to  Wash- 
ington satisfied  him  that  no  such  expres- 
sion of  opinion  would  be  made  by  Con- 
gress, or  by  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1852, 
Kossuth  closed  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
which  had  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  its  delivery,  with  these  words :  "  I 
cannot  better  express  my  thanks  than  to 
pledge  my  word,  relying,  as  I  have  said 
on  another  occasion  of  deep  interest, 
upon  the  justice  of  our  cause,  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  iron  wills,  stout  arms  and 
good    swords,  and    upon   your   generous 


assemblies  to  that  circumstance.  In  his 
first  speech  in  Faneuil  H^  he  said, 
"  Would  it  had  been  possibl¥  for  me  to 
have  come  to  America  either  before  that 
contest  was  engaged,  or  after  it  will  be 
decided  !  I  came,  unhappily,  in  a  bad 
hour."  That  Kossuth  attributed  too 
much  importance  to  that  circumstance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Other,  deeper 
seated  and  more  adverse  causes  were  at 
work.  The  advice  and  instructions  of 
Washington  as  to  the  danger  of  entan- 
gling foreign  alliances  were  accepted  as 
authority  by  many,  and  as  binding  tradi- 
tions   by    all.     Consequently,    there    was 
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sympathy,  to  do  all  in  my  power  with  my 
people,  for  my  country,  and  for  human- 
ity." Thus,  as  he  approached  the  end  of 
his  career  in  America,  he  abandoned  all 
thought  of  securing  active  interference, 
or,  indeed,  of  official  support  in  behalf 
of  Hungary,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  hopes  when  he  landed  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  period  of  Kossuth's  visit, 
from  December,  185 1,  to  June,  1852,  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  directed  to 
the  approaching  Presidential  election,  and 
in  public  speeches  and  in  conversations 
he  attributed  his  failure  to  secure  the  in- 
dorsement of  Congress  and  of  legislative 


not  and  could  not  have  been  any  time 
in  the  century  when  his  appeal  would 
have  been  answered  by  an  aggressive  step, 
or  even  by  an  official  declaration  in  be- 
half of  his  cause. 

Co-operating  with  this  general  tendency 
of  public  opinion,  there  existed  a  latent 
sentiment  in  the  slave  states  and  every- 
where among  the  adherents  and  defend- 
ers of  slavery  that  the  mission  of  Kos- 
suth was  a  menace  to  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution. Of  this  fact  he  was  convinced 
by  his  visit  to  Washington  and  his  brief 
tour  in  the  slave  states.  'At  Worcester  a 
man  in  the  crowd  had  shouted,  ''  We 
worship  not  the  man,  but  we  worship  the 
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principle."  The  slaveholders  were  in- 
terested in  the  man,  but  they  feared  his 
principles ;  and  well  they  might  fear  his 
principles,  for  he  was  the  avowed  enemy 
of  all  castes  and  all  artificial  distinctions 
among  men.  Hence  it  was  that  he  was 
avoided  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  hence  it  was  that  his  special 
friends  and  supporters  were  Abolitionists, 
Free-soilers  and  Antislavery  Democrats. 
This  condition  of  public  opinion  and 
of  party  division  was  reached  as  early  as 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  when  Kos- 
suth said  :  "  Many  a  man  has  told  me 
that  if  I  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Abolitionists  and  Free-soilers,  he 
would  have  supported  me ;  and  had  I 
landed  somewhere  in  the  South,  instead 
of  New  York,  I  would  have  met  quite  dif- 
ferent things  from  that  quarter ;  but 
being  supported  by  the  Free-soilers,  of 
course  I  must  be  opposed  by  the  South." 
All  this  was  error.  If  Kossuth  had  been 
spurned  by  the  AboHtionists  and  Free- 
soilers,  he  would  not  have  been  accepted 
by  the  South ;  for  there  was  not  a  quad- 
rennium  from  1832  to  i860  when  that 
section  would  have  contributed  to  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Pres- 
idency, with  the  weight  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence  upon  his  shoulders, 
as  it  came  from  his  pen,  had  he  been  in 
existence  and  eligible  to  the  office. 

Support  of  Kossuth,  by  aggressive 
action  or  by  official  declarations  against 
Austria  and  Russia,  was  an  impossibility 
for  the  country ;  and  an  open  avowal  of 
sympathy  with  his  opinions  and  princi- 
ples was  an  impossibility  for  the  South  or 
for  the  Democratic  party. 

Henceforward  Kossuth's  hopes  were 
limited  to  pecuniary  aid  for  himself  and 
his  family  and  friends,  and  to  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  his  downtrodden  country 
by  individuals,  by  voluntary  associations, 
and  by  municipalities.  All  his  speeches 
after  his  visit  to  Washington  were  laden 
with  one  thought,  viz.,  the  duty  of  all  free 
countries  to  resist  the  spread  of  absolu- 
tism. Pre-eminently  this  duty  was  upon 
America.  "  Republican  America,"  said 
he,  ''  and  all  overwhelming  Russian 
absolutism  cannot  much  longer  subsist 
together  on  earth.  Russia  active, — 
America  passive,  —  there  is  an  immense 
danger  in  the  fact;  it  is  like  the  ava- 
lanche in  the  Alps,  which  the  noise  of  a 
bird's  wing  may  move  and  thrust  down 
with  irresistible  force,  growing  every 
moment." 

He  quoted  the  declaration  which  the 
elder  Cato  made  whenever  he  spoke, 
whether  in  private  or  in  public  :  "  How- 
ever, my  opinion  is  that  Carthage  must 
be  destroyed."  Imitating  the  language 
and  spirit  of  Cato,  Kossuth  said  :  "  How- 
ever, the  law  of  nations  should  be  main- 
tained, and  absolutism  not  permitted  to 
become  permanent." 

That  he  exaggerated  the  scope  of  what 
is  called  the  law  of  nations  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Beyond  a  few  points,  such 
as  the  recognized  rule  in  regard  to  piracy, 
the  law  of  nations  is  very  indefinite,  and 
most  certainly  it  has  but  little  relation,  if 
indeed  it  can  be  said  justly  to  have  any 
relation,  to  what  he  called  "  absolutism." 
Moreover,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  interference  by  one  nation  in  the 
affairs  of  another  nation,  in  whatever  con- 
siderate way  such  interference  might  be 
presented,  could  produce  aught  but  evil, 
in  arousing  the  passions  of  jealousy 
and  hostility.  Had  England  and  the 
United  States  tendered  any  advice  even 
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in  the    affairs    of  Austria,  Hungary    and  Mr.    Webster    delivered    a    speech    in 

Russia,    such    advice    would    have    been  Boston  in  the  month  of  November,  1849, 

rejected    by  the  nations,  and  indignities  when    it   was    apprehended    that    Russia 

would     have    been     heaped     upon    the  might  assume  the  task  of  demanding  of 
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officious  parties.  All  that  part  of  Kos- 
suth's mission  to  England  and  the  United 
States  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  seems  to  be  an  impeachment  of  his 
wisdom  to  assume  that  he  ever  entertained 
the  thought  that  either  country  could  or 
would  make  the  cause  of  Hungary  its 
own,  whatever  might  be  the  general  or 
official  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
contest  that  Hungary  had  carried  on. 

His  speeches  and  his  private  conver- 
sations justify  the  inference  that  he  had 
a  hope  that  in  some  way  the  influence 
of  England  and  the  United  States  might 
be  exerted  effectually  in  behalf  of  Hun- 
gary, that  through  that  influence  the  ac- 
tivity of  Russia  might  be  arrested.  Al- 
though he  looked  to  France 
for  aid  to  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gary, he  regarded  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Napoleon  as  an  ad- 
verse event,  —  as  a  step  and 
an  important  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  "  absolutism."  On 
one  occasion  he  said  :  ''Look 
how  French  Napoleonish  pa- 
pers frown  indignantly  at  the 
idea  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dared  to  honor 
my  humble  self,  declaring 
those  honors  to  be  not  only 
offensive  to  Austria,  but  to  all 
the  European  powers." 


Turkey  the  surrender  of  Kossuth  and 
others,  and  of  executing  them  for  crimes 
against  Austria.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Webster  claimed  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  vvas  ''bound  by  the  law  of  nations  "  ; 
and  to  that  declaration  Kossuth  often 
referred.  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  what  he  then  called  "  the  law 
of  nations  "  was  only  that  general  judg- 
ment of  the  civilized  nations,  before 
which  the  Czar  of  Russia  "  w^ould  stand 
as  a  criminal  and  malefactor  in  the  view 
of  the  public  law  of  the  world."  Hav- 
ing this  declaration  in  mind,  Kossuth 
said  :  "  It  was  a  beautiful  word  of  a 
distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
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Webster),  which  I  hke  to  repeat,  that  every 
nation  has  precisely  the  same  interest  in 
international  law  that  a  private  individ- 
ual has  in  the  laws  of  his  country."  Mr. 
Webster's  speech  did  not  justify  the  in- 
ference which  Kossuth  drew  from  it;  but 
the  speech  itself  was  much  less  reserved 
than  that  which  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
in  1852,  when  he  held  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  spoke  for  the  admin- 
istration, at  a  banquet  given  in  the  city 
of  Washington  in  Kossuth's  honor. 

When  Kossuth  had  abandoned  the 
hope,  which  his  intense  interest  in  the 
fate  of  his  country  had  inspired,  that  the 
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United  States  might  act  in  behalf  of 
Hungary,  he  yet  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  subject.  On  one  occasion 
he  said  :  ''  I  take  it  for  an  axiom,  that 
there  exist  interests  common  to  every 
nation  comprised  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  same  civilization.  I  take  it  equally 
for  certain  that  among  these  common 
interests  none  is  of  higher  importance 
than  the  principles  of  international  law." 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  say  that  our  in- 
difference to  the  spread  of  "absolutism  " 
would  be  attended  with  serious  and  griev- 
ous consequences  :  **  To  look  indiffer- 
ently at  these  encroachments  is  so  much 


as  a  spontaneous  abdication  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  power  on  earth.  And  that  posi- 
tion abandoned,  is  independence  aban- 
doned." He  declared  that  neutrality  did 
"  not  involve  the  principles  of  indifferen- 
tism  to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions " ;  and  he  attempted  to  stimulate 
the  national  pride  by  the  declaration  that 
neutrality  was  the  necessity  of  weak 
states,  like  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
whose  neutrality  was  due  to  the  rivalry  of 
other  powers,  and  not  to  their  own  will. 

These  appeals  were  in  vain,  although 
they  were  made  in  language  most  attrac- 
tive, and  although  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  were  sincere  and  active  in  behalf 
of  Hungary.  His  mission  was  a  failure, 
inasmuch  as  neither  by  argument  nor  by 
eloquence  nor  by  sympathy  was  he  able 
to  secure  an  official  declaration  or  promise 
of  a  purpose  in  the  national  authorities 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Continental 
Europe.  Kossuth's  personal  wants  and 
the  necessities  of  his  family  and  friends 
were  met  by  the  sale  of  Hungarian  bonds 
and  by  voluntary  contributions ;  but  no 
substantial  aid  was  given  to  Hungary  in 
its  contest  with  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  his  many  speeches  Kossuth  set 
forth  his  views  upon  national  and  inter- 
national topics  with  freedom,  and  often 
with  great  wisdom.  Said  he  on  one  oc- 
casion :  "  I  take  political  economy  for  a 
science  not  exactly  like  mathematics. 
It  is  quite  a  practical  thing,  depending 
upon  circumstances  ;  but  in  certain  pro- 
ceedings a  negative  principle  exists.  In 
political  economy  it  is  not  good  for  the 
people  that  a  prohibitory  system  be 
adopted.  Protection  may  sometimes  be 
of  service  to  a  nation,  but  prohibition 
never."  Thus  did  he  qualify  the  claim 
of  authors  and  students,  who  assert  that 
political  economy  deserves  rank  among 
the  sciences,  whether  exact  or  specula- 
tive, and  thus  did  he  recognize  the  pro- 
tective theory  as  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  states  while  in  the  transition 
period  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
industries. 

It  was  a  favorite  thought  with  Kossuth 
that  England  would  become  republican, 
and  that  the  United  States  and  republi- 
can England  could  lead  the  world  in 
civilization,  and  in  the  work  and  duty  of 
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elevating  the  masses.  His 
influence  in  Hungary  had 
been  due,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, to  his  active  agency  in 
the  work  of  establishing  as- 
sociations for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  public 
education,  commerce,  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  He  de- 
precated the  opposition  of 
the  Irish  in  America  to  any 
and  every  form  of  alliance 
with  England,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
demand  of  O'Connell  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Said 
he:  "  If  I  could  contribute 
one  hne  more  to  the  future 
unity  in  action  of  the  United 
States  and  England,  I  should 
more  aid  the  Irish  than  by  all 
exclamations  against  one  or 
the  other.  With  the  United 
States  and  England  in  union, 
the  Continent  of  Europe 
would  be  republican.  Then,  though  Eng- 
land remained  monarchical,  Ireland  would 
be  more  free  than  it  is  now." 

It  is  a  singular  incident  in  Kossuth's  his- 
tory in  connection  with  Irish  affairs,  that 
in  one  of  his  speeches  he  foreshadowed 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy,  —  but 
upon  the  basis  of  a  legislative  assembly 
for  each  of  the  three  principal  countries, 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Thus 
did  he  indicate  a  pubHc  policy  for  Great 
Britain  that  has  been  accepted  in  part 
by  the  present  government,  —  a  policy 
that  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  English 
nation  and  upon  the  broad  basis  laid 
down  by  a  foreigner  and  sojourner,  who 
had  had  only  limited  means  for  observa- 
tion. 

"  If  I  were  an  Irishman,  I  would  not 
have  raised  the  standard  of  repeal,  which 
offended  the  people  of  England,  but  the 
standard  of  municipal  self-government, 
against  parliamentary  omnipotence ;  not 
as  an  Irish  question,  but  as  a  common 
question  to  all ;  and  in  this  movement 
all  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
would  have  joined,  and  there  now  would 
have  been  a  Parliament  in  England,  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.     Such  is  the  gco- 
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graphical  position  of  Great  Britain  that 
its  countries  should  be,  not  one,  but 
united,  each  with  its  own  Parliament,  but 
still  one  Parliament  for  all." 

Although  forty  years  have  passed  with- 
out the  fulfilment  of  Kossuth's  prophetic 
declaration  of  a  public  policy,  its  realiza- 
tion is  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 
To  the  American  mind,  with  our  ex- 
perience and  traditions,  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  question  seems  easy, 
practicable,  safe.  We  have  states  larger 
than  Ireland,  states  smaller  than  Ireland, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  self-government 
finds  a  practical  application.  Not  free 
from  evils,  not  free  from  maladminis- 
tration ;  but  if  our  states  are  judged  at 
half- century  intervals,  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  moving  with  regular  and  certain 
steps  towards  better  conditions.  There 
is  not  one  American  state  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  matters  of 
education,  in  personal  and  public  morals, 
in  industrial  intelligence,  in  wealth  and 
in  the  means  of  further  improvement, 
has  not  been  advanced,  essentially,  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  If  all  the  apprehen- 
sions touching  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
self-government    in     Ireland    were    well 
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founded,  there  is  an  assurance  in  our 
experience  that  the  people  themselves 
would  discover  and  apply  an  adequate 
remedy. 

Kossuth  was  an  orator ;  and  every 
orator  is  of  necessity  something  of  a 
prophet.  He  is  more  than  an  historian 
who  deals  only  with  the  past,  illustrated 
with  reflections,  called  philosophical,  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  past.  With  the 
orator  those  events  are  recalled  and 
reviewed  for  encouragement  or  warning. 
The  eye  of  the  orator  is  turned  to  the 
future.      The  peroration  of  Mr.  Webster's 
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speech  in  reply  to  Hayne  contains  a 
prophetic  description  of  the  Civil  War 
as  it  was  experienced  by  the  succeeding 
generation.  Fisher  Ames's  bold  predic- 
tion as  to  the  disposition  of  convicts  to 
found  and  to  maintain  good  government 
has  been  reahzed  in  the  history  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  wSaid  Ames  :  "  If  there 
could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice  could 
live  again,  collect  together,  and  form  a 
society,  they  would,  however  loath,  soon 


find  themselves  obliged  to  make  justice 
—  that  justice  under  which  they  fell  — 
the  fundamental  law  of  their  state." 

Nor  did  the  spirit  of  prophecy  desert 
Kossuth,  in  regard  to  Louis  Napoleon. 
In  1852  he  said:  "The  fall  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  though  old  monarchical  ele- 
ments should  unite  to  throw  him  up,  can 
have  no  other  issue  than  a  republic, — 
a  republic  more  faithful  to  the  commu- 
nity of  freedom  in  Europe  than  all  the 
former  revolutions  have  been." 

He  seemed  also  to  foresee  the  unity  of 
Italy,  although  he  overestimated  the  ten- 
dency there  towards  repub- 
lican institutions.  He  de- 
clared that  Austria  studded 
the  peninsula  of  Italy 
with  bayonets,  and  that  she 
was  able  to  send  her  armies 
to  Italy  because  Russia 
guarded  her  eastern  frontier. 
His  residence  in  Italy  for  a 
third  of  a  century  was  due 
to  his  admiration  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  ItaHan  peoples, 
and  his  belief  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Itahan  races  for  the 
business  of  government. 
"  The  spirit  of  republican 
liberty,  the  warlike  genius 
of  ancient  Rome,  were  never 
extinguished  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Faro."  He 
declared  that  every  stain 
upon  the  honor  of  Italy  was 
connected  with  foreign  rule, 
and  that  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Italy  had  been  kept  on  their 
tottering  thrones  through  the 
intervention  of  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  France. 

At  the  end  he  placed  the 
responsibility  for  the  domination  of  abso- 
lutism upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  to 
the  intervention  of  Russia,  and  to  its 
recognized  supremacy  in  war.  He  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  Russia  in  coalition 
with  Austria  or  Germany  or  France  was 
more  than  the  equal  of  the  residue  of  the 
Continent,  whether  combined  for  offen- 
sive or  defensive  operations. 

In  the  many  speeches  which  Kossuth 
made  in  the  United  States,  he  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  conviction 
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that  the  absolutism,  under  which  Europe 
was  then  groaning,  would  extend  to  Amer- 
ica. This  view  made  a  slight  impression 
only.  To  the  common  mind  the  ocean 
and  the  distance  seemed  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. In  the  lifetime  of  Kossuth,  abso- 
lutism, both  in  Church  and  State,  has  lost 
much  of  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
while  in  America  it  has  no  abiding  place. 
Kossuth  did  not  err  in  his  opinion 
as  to  the  policy  of  Russia  in  European 


affairs ;  but  that  policy  never  extended 
to  America,  even  in  thought.  Of  that 
policy  Kossuth  said  :  "  It  is  already  long 
ago  that  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia 
declared  that  henceforth  governments 
should  have  no  particular  policy,  but 
only  a  common  one,  the  policy  of  safety 
to  all  governments ;  as  if  governments 
were  the  aim  for  which  the  nations  exist, 
and  not  nations  the  aim  for  which  gov- 
ernments exist." 
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Finally,  he  came  to  look  upon  Russia 
as  the  master  of  all  Europe,  and  he  sought 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  in  America 
the  opinion  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Russia  would  seek  for  mastery  in 
the  affairs  of  this  continent.  This  ap- 
prehension on  his  part  was  not  accepted 
by  any  class  of  his  hearers  and  followers, 
and  the  cession  of  Alaska  must  have 
quieted  the  apprehension  which  had 
taken  possession  of  Kossuth's  mind. 

In  passing  from  so  much  of  Kossuth's 
career  in  America  as  relates  to  his  public 
policy  and  to  his  views  upon  public  ques- 
tions, it  can  be  said  that  he  entertained 
the  broadest  ideas  of  personal  liberty  and 
of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
states,  coupled  with  an  obligation  bind- 
ing all  states  to  protect  each  and  every 
state  from  the  aggressive  action  of  any 
other  state. 

It  was  his  hope  that  England  and  the 
United  States  would  unite,  and  by  coun- 
sel, if  not  by  active  intervention,  check 
and  in  the  end  control  Russia  in  its 
manifest  purpose  to  dominate  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  This  hope  has 
not  been  realized.  In  no  instance  have 
the  United  States  and  England  co-oper- 
ated for  the  protection  of  any  other  state, 
and  the  influence  of  Russia  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  was  never  greater  than 
it  now  is.  Manifestly,  England  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  domination  of  Russia 
over  the  Bosphorus. 

In  these  forty  years,  Hungary  has 
gained  as  a  component  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  but,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
augmentation  of  its  power,  the  tendency 
to  independence  and  to  a  republican 
form  of  government  has  diminished. 
The  demonstrations  that  followed  Kos- 
suth's death  are  evidence,  however,  that 
his  teachings  have  affected  the  student 
classes  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  possible 
that  those  teachings  are  destined  to  work 
changes  in  Hungary  and  Italy  in  favor  of 
republican  institutions. 

Kossuth's  teachings  were  in  harmony 
with  the  best  ideas  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  regard  to  state  policy,  interna- 
tional relations,  and  individual  rights  ;  but 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  own  age  and  in 
advance  of  this  age.  For  Europe  he  was 
an  unpractical  statesman,  and  in  America 


he  demanded  what  could  not  be  granted. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  his 
labors  were  in  vain.  He  aroused  the 
American  mind  to  a  higher  sense  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  American  nation, 
and  he  set  forth  the  influence  that  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  might  exert  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  whenever  they 
should  co-operate  in  an  international  pub- 
lic policy.  He  maintained  the  cause  of 
universal  liberty.  At  West  Cambridge, 
Kossuth  said  :  "■  Liberty  was  not  granted 
to  your  forefathers  as  a  selfish  boon ;  your 
destiny  is  not  completed  till,  by  the  aid 
and  influence  of  America,  the  oppressed 
nations  are  regenerated  and  made  free." 

These  words  were  not  wholly  visionary, 
and  in  these  forty  years  since  they  were 
uttered  some  progress  has  been  made. 
The  empires  of  Brazil  and  France  have 
been  transformed  into  republics,  slavery 
has  been  abolished  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  weak  states  of  Italy  have 
been  united  in  one  government,  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  been  created,  and  all 
in  the  direction  of  popular  liberty  and 
with  manifest  preparation  for  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  justly  that  there  has  been  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
These  changes  would  have  come  to  pass 
without  Kossuth ;  but  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  his  teachings  were  coincident  with 
the  trend  of  events,  and  they  may  have 
contributed  to  the  accomplished   results. 

In  1849  Mr.  Webster  compared  Kos- 
suth to  Wycliffe,  by  the  quotation  of  the 
lines  :  — 

"  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea; 
And  Wycliffe's  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of 
Kossuth's  place  as  an  orator,  when  con- 
sidered in  comparison  or  in  contrast 
with  other  orators.  He  had  but  one  cen- 
tral theme,  the  cause  of  Hungary,  and 
on  that  theme  he  spoke  many  hundred 
times,  and  never  with  any  offensive  or 
tedious  repetitions.  In  Massachusetts 
alone  he  delivered  thirty-four  speeches 
and  orations,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all 
of  them  were  carefully  prepared,  and  most 
of  them  were  reduced  to  writing.  His 
topics   were    the  wrongs   inflicted   upon 
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Hungary,  the  sufferings  endured  by  his 
country,  the  dominating  and  dangerous 
influence  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  the  duty  of  England  and  America 
to  resist  that  influence,  the  mission  of  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  labor  for  the  extension  of  free 
institutions  and  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  the  less  favored  nations  of  the  world, — 
all  made  attractive  by  references  to  gen- 
eral, local  and  personal  histories.  As 
one  test,  and  a  very  important  test,  of  the 
presence  of  unusual  power  it  can  be 
said  that  no  other  orator  ever  made  so 
many  acceptable  addresses  upon  allied 
topics. 

His  cause  did  much  for  him.  For  him 
and  for  his  country  there  was  deep-seated 
and  universal  sympathy.  In  his  case, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  there  were 
neither  prejudices,  nor  passions,  nor  prin- 
ciples, nor  traditions,  to  be  overcome. 
Our  history,  whether  as  exiles,  as  revolu- 
tionists, or  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  his  orations  and  speeches. 
All  who  heard  him  were  astonished  at 
the  knowledge  of  our  history,  both  local 
and  general,  which  he  exhibited.  When 
he  came  to  the  old  Hancock  House  in 
Boston,  he  mentioned  the  fact  without 
waiting  for  information,  so  carefully  had 
he  studied  the  features  of  the  city  in  ad- 
vance of  his  visit.  There  were  three  per- 
sons in  his  suite  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  — Gen. 
Klapka,  Count  Pulszky  and  Madame 
Pulszky.  Their  knowledge  of  Kossuth's 
mind  was  such  that  they  were  able  to 
mark  the  passages  in  local  histories  and 
biographies  that  would  be  useful  to  him 
in  his  addresses.  Those  of  his  speeches 
which  were  prepared  were  written  by 
these  assistants,  to  whom  he  dictated  the 
text.  By  their  aid  he  was  able  to  pre- 
pare his  speeches  with  a  celerity  that  was 
incomprehensible  to  the  Western  mind. 

His  first  speech  in  Boston  was  deliv- 
ered the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  1852, 
the  day  that  he  completed  his  fiftieth 
year.  When  in  private  conversation  I 
spoke  of  the  circumstance  that  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  welcome  him  to  the  state 
on  that  anniversary,  he  said :  "  Yes, 
it  is  a  marked  day ;  but  unless  my  poor 


country  is  saved  I  shall  soon  wither  away 
and  die." 

His  voice,  whether  in  public  speech 
or  in  private  conversation,  commanded 
sympathy  by  its  tones,  even  when  his 
words  were  not  comprehended.  In  his 
oratory  there  was  exaggeration  in  state- 
ment, a  characteristic  that  is  common  to 
orators,  but  not  more  strongly  marked  in 
the  speeches  of  Kossuth  than  in  the 
speeches  of  those  with  whom  he  might 
be  compared. 

His  powers  of  imagination  were  not 
extraordinary,  and  of  word  painting  he 
has  not  left  a  single  striking  example,  — 
not  one  passage  that  can  be  used  for 
recitation  or  declamation  in  the  schools. 
His  cause  was  too  pressing,  his  manner 
of  life  was  too  serious,  for  any  indiil- 
gences  in  speech.  In  every  speech  he  had 
an  object  in  view;  and  even  when  he 
was  without  hope  for  Hungary  in  the 
near  future,  he  yet  announced  and  advo- 
cated doctrines  and  truths  on  which  he 
rehed  for  the  political  regeneration  of 
Europe.  He  spoke  to  propositions, — 
clearly,  concisely,  convincingly. 

In  one  oratorical  art  Kossuth  was  an 
adept :  he  deprecated  all  honors  to  him- 
self, and  with  great  tact  transferred  them 
to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  that  he 
represented  :  — 

"  As  to  me,  indeed,  it  would  be  curious 
if  the  names  of  the  great  men  who  in- 
vented the  plough  and  the  alphabet,  who 
changed  the  corn  into  flour  and  the 
flour  into  bread,  should  be  forgotten,  and 
my  name  remembered." 

"  But  if  in  your  expectations  I  should 
become  a  screen  to  divert,  for  a  single 
moment,  your  attention  from  my  country's 
cause  and  attract  it  to  myself,  I  entreat 
you,  even  here,  to  forget  me,  and  bestow 
all  your  attention  and  your  generous  sym- 
pathy upon  the  cause  of  my  downtrodden 
fatherland." 

Kossuth  gave  rise  to  just  criticism  in 
that  he  appealed  too  often  and  too  elab- 
orately to  the  local  and  national  pride  of 
his  audiences.  This  criticism  was  appli- 
cable to  his  speeches  in  England  and 
in  America. 

In  every  attempt  to  fix  Kossuth's  place 
in  the  list  of  historical  orators,  —  and  in 
that    list    he    must  have    a    conspicuous 
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place,  —  certain  considerations  cannot 
be  disregarded,  viz.  :  — 

First,  he  spoke  to  England  and  Amer- 
ica in  a  language  that  he  acquired  when 
he  had  already  passed  the  middle  period 
of  life.  The  weight  of  this  impediment 
he  felt  when  he  said,  "  Spirit  of  American 
eloquence,  frown  not  at  my  boldness  that 
I  dare  abuse  Shakespeare's  language  in 
Faneuil  Hall." 

Second,  we  are  to  consider  the  amount 
of  work  performed  in  a  brief  period  of 
time,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  performed.  Between  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April  and  the  fourteenth  day  of 
May,  1852,  Kossuth  delivered  thirty 
speeches  in  Massachusetts,  containing, 
on  an  average,  more  than  two  thousand 
words  in  each  speech,  and  not  a  sentence 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion.  These 
speeches  were  prepared  and  written  in 
the  intervals  between  the  ceremonial 
proceedings  which  occurred  as  often  as 
every  day. 

Third,  though  his  theme  had  many 
aspects,  and  these  varying  aspects  Kos- 
suth presented  with  such  skill  as  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  his  hearers,  yet 
his  theme  was  always  the  same,  —  the 
wrongs  of  Hungary. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  days  of  May,  1859, 
Kossuth  delivered  speeches  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Bradford,  England. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing in  London,  and  the  meetings  one 
and  all  were  designed  to  aid  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  then  pending  general  elec- 
tion. Kossuth's  visit  to  England,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  visit,  were  due  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
from  which  Kossuth  was  led  to  expect 
the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the  grasp 
of  Austria  as  one  of  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  the  war  in  which  France  and 
Austria  were  engaged.  As  the  result  of 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  May,  Kossuth  visited 
England  in  aid  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
in  the  behef  that  the  accession  of  that 
party  to  power  would  secure  the  neutral- 
ity of  that  country.  Hence  the  wisdom 
and  the  duty  of  neutrality  were  the  topics 
to  which  Kossuth  devoted  himself  during 
his  short  stay  in  England.     The  Liberal 


party  triumphed,  but  the  war  was  brief, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  new  ministry 
was  not  tested. 

Kossuth's  speeches  of  1859  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  at  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  at  Manchester 
and  at  Bradford,  present  him  at  his  best. 
He  had  received  a  pledge  from  Napoleon 
that  if  he  could  secure  the  neutrality  of 
England,  and  would  organize  a  Hungarian 
legion  for  service  in  the  war  with  Austria, 
the  liberation  of  Hungary  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  interpretation  which 
Kossuth  put  upon  these  words  of  the 
Emperor,  spoken  at  the  midnight  meet- 
ing of  May  5,  1859:  "We  beg  you  to 
proceed  forthwith  with  your  scheme ; 
and  be  convinced  that  in  securing  the 
neutrality  of  England  you  will  have  re- 
moved the  greatest  obstacle  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  your 
patriotic  hopes." 

In  a  preliminary  conversation  with 
Prince  Napoleon,  held  at  the  instance  of 
the  Emperor,  Kossuth  had  stipulated  that 
the  Emperor  should  publish  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Hungarian  nation,  announcing 
his  confederation  with  the  Hungarians  as 
their  friend  and  ally,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1849.  The  obligations 
assumed  by  Kossuth  were  faithfully  per- 
formed. General  Klapka  organized  a 
legion  in  Italy  of  four  thousand  Hunga- 
rians. The  overthrow  of  the  Tory  party 
in  England,  which  Kossuth  had  pre- 
dicted and  promised,  was  achieved,  and 
thus  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  was 
secured. 

Kossuth's  speeches  in  England  were 
delivered  under  the  influence  of  the 
highest  incentives  by  which  an  orator 
and  patriot  could  be  moved.  With  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  per- 
form what  he  had  promised,  he  had 
pledged  his  honor  for  the  neutraHty  of 
England.  As  he  then  believed,  the  fate 
of  Hungary  was  staked  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  pledge.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  his  speeches  in  England  in 
May,  1859,  were  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  speeches  that  he  delivered  in  the 
years  1851  and  1852.  At  the  former 
period   he   had   no  hope    of  immediate 
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relief  for  Hungary;  in  1859  he  imagined 
that  the  day  of  the  deliverance  of  his 
country  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  neu- 
trality of  England  was  a  prerequisite,  or 
at  least  a  coincident  condition. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
following  extract  from  his  speech  in  the 
London  Tavern  justifies  every  claim  that 
has  been  made  in  behalf  of  Kossuth  as 
a  patriot  and  an  orator :  — 

"The  history  of  Italy  during  the  last  forty 
years  is  nothing  but  a  record  of  groans,  of  ever- 
growing hatred  and  discontent,  of  ever-recurring 
commotions,  conspiracies,  revolts  and  revolutions, 
of  scaffolds  soaked  in  the  blood  of  patriots,  of  the 
horrors  of  Spielberg  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  chaf- 
ing :  anger  with  which  the  words,  '  Out  with  the 
Austrians,'  tremble  on  the  lips  of  every  Italian. 
These  forty  years  are  recorded  in  history  as  a 
standing  protest  against  those  impious  treaties. 
The  robbed  have  all  the  time  loudly  protested,  by 
words,  deeds,  sufferings  and  sacrifice  of  their  lives, 
against  the  compact  of  the  robbers.  Yet,  forsooth, 
we  are  still  told  that  the  treaties  of  1 81 5  are  in- 
violable. Why,  I  have  heard  it  ^reported  that 
England  rang  with  a  merry  peal  when  the  stern 
inward  judge,  conscience,  led  the  hand  of  Castle- 
reagh  to  suicide;  and  shall  we,  in  1859,  be  offered 
the  sight  of  England  plunging  into  the  incalcu- 
lable calamities  of  a  great  war  for  no  better  pur- 
pose than  to  uphold  the  accursed  work  of  the 
Castlereaghs,  and  from  no  better  motive  than  to 
keep  the  House  of  Austria  safe  ? 

"  Inviolable  treaties,  indeed.  Why,  my  lord, 
the  forty-four  years  that  have  since  passed  have 
riddled  those  treaties  like  a  sieve.  The  Bourbons, 
whom  they  restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  have 
vanished,  and  the  Bonapartes,  whom  they  pro- 
scribed, occupy  the  place  of  the  Bourbons'  on  the 
throne  of  France.  And  how  many  changes  have 
not  been  made  in  the  state  of  Europe,  in  spite  of 
those  '  inviolable  treaties '  ?  Two  of  these  changes 
—  the  transformation  of  Switzerland  from  a  confed- 
eration of  states  into  a  confederated  state,  and  the 
independence  of  Belgium  —  have  been  accom- 
plished to  the  profit  of  liberty.  But  for  the  rest, 
the  distinctive  feature  through  which  those  treaties 
have  passed  is  this,  that  every  poor  plant  of  free- 
dom which  they  had  spared  has  been  uprooted  by 
the  unsparing  hand  of  despotism.  From  the  re- 
public of  Cracow,  poor  remnant  of  Poland,  swal- 
lowed by  Austria,  down  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guaranteed  to  Germany,  but  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  that,  in  the  native  land  of  Gutten- 
berg,  not  one  square  yard  of  soil  is  left  to  set  a 
free  press  upon,  everything  that  was  not  evil  in 
those  inviolable  treaties  has  been  trampled  down, 
to  the  profit  of  despotism,  of  concordats  of 
Jesuits,  and  of  benighting  darkness.  And  all 
these  violations  of  the  inviolable  treaties  were  ac- 
complished without  England's  once  shaking  her 
mighty  trident  to  forbid  them.  And  shall  it  be 
recorded  in  history  that  when  the  question  is  how 
to  drive  Austria  from  Italy,  when  the  natural  logic 
of  this  undertaking  might  present  my  own  native 


country  with  a  chance  for  that  deliverance  to 
which  England  bade  God-speed  with  a  mighty 
outcry  of  sympathy  rolling  Hke  thunder  from 
John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End,  —  that  deliverance 
for  which  prayers  have  ascended,  and  are  ascend- 
ing still,  to  the  Father  of  mankind  from  millions 
of  British  hearts,  —  shall  it  be  recorded  in  history 
that  at  such  a  time,  that  under  such  circumstances, 
England  plunged  into  the  horrors  and  calamities 
of  war,  nay,  that  she  took  upon  herself  to  make 
this  war  prolonged  and  universal,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  upholding  the  inviolability  of  those 
rotten  treaties  in  favor  of  Austria,  good  for  noth- 
ing on  [earth  except  to  spread  darkness  and  to 
perpetuate  servitude? 

"There  you  have  that  Austria  in  Piedmont 
carrying  on  war  in  a  manner  that  recalls  to  mem- 
ory the  horrors  of  the  long  gone-by  ages  of  bar- 
barism. You  may  read  in  the  accounts  furnished 
to  the  daily  papers,  by  their  special  correspond- 
ents, that  the  rigorously  disciplined^  soldiers  of 
Austria  were  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  robbers 
let  loose  upon  an  unoffending  population,  to  offer 
violence  to  unprotected  families,  to  outrage 
daughters  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and  to 
revel  in  such  other  savage  crimes  as  the  blood  of 
civilized  men  curdles  at  hearing  and  the  tongue 
falters  in  relating.  Such  she  was  always  —  always. 
These  horrors  but  faintly  reflect  what  Hungary  had 
to  suffer  from  her  in  our  late  war.  And  shall  it  be 
said  that  England,  the  home  of  gentlemen,  sent 
her  brave  sons  to  shed  their  blood  and  to  stain 
their  honor  in  fighting  side  by  side  with  such  a 
soldatesca  for  those  highwayman  compacts  of  1815 
to  the  profit  of  that  Austria?" 

With  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  July  11, 
1859,  Kossuth  abandoned  all  hope  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  from  the  first,  Napoleon 
intended  to  abandon  Kossuth  and  his 
cause  when  he  had  made  use  of  his  in- 
fluence in  England  and  in  Italy  for  his 
own  purposes.  The  armistice  and  the 
peace  with  Austria  were  inaugurated  by 
Napoleon  ;  and  when,  at  the  last  moment. 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  raised  difficul- 
ties upon  some  points  in  the  treaty. 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  was  a  party  to  the 
conference,  threatened  him  with  a  revolu- 
tion in  Italy  and  in  Hungary.  Thus  was 
it  made  apparent  that  the  independence 
of  Hungary  was  no  part  of  the  purpose 
of  Napoleon.  As  to  Kossuth,  his  only 
solace  was  in  the  reflection  that  he  had 
stayed  the  tendency  to  revolution  on  the 
soil  of  Hungary,  and  thus  his  countrymen 
had  been  saved  from  new  calamities. 

Thenceforward  Kossuth  had  before 
him  only  a  life  of  exile ;  but  he  reserved 
for  his  children  the  right,  and  he  set  be- 
fore them  the  duty,  of  returning  to  their 
native  land. 
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By   Chaj'les   Gordon  Ames. 

LL  the  ridgy  field  is  spotted 

With  the  stones  he  piled  in  heaps ; 

And  one  stone  is  pointing  downward 

Where  the  stout  old  farmer  sleeps. 


Lichens  creep  o'er  all  the  fences 
Which  with  brawny  hands  he  made ; 

Lichens  etch  that  slaty  headstone, 
Leaning  in  the  maple  shade. 

Still  the  corn  and  hay  they  gather, 
As  the  summers  circle  round ; 

While  the  grasses  grow  and  wither 
On  that  slowly  sinking  mound. 

Sheds  that  warp,  and  walls  that  totter ; 

Brace  agape  with  loosened  pin ; 
Roofs  collapsing ;  and  below  there. 

His  last  house  is  falling  in. 

See  the  bench  beneath  the  elm-tree, 

With  its  rusty  nails  exposed ; 
While  the  oxen  fed  and  rested, 

There  the  farmer  smoked  and  dozed. 

'Twas  the  fall  before  he  wedded. 
Full  of  dreams,  he  set  the  trees 

Of  that  aged,  dying  orchard. 
Grouting  them  upon  his  knees. 

Little  sons  and  little  daughters 
In  the  attics  slept  and  woke ; 

Grew,  and  shared  the  farm  and  house  life, 
Learned  the  lore  of  country  folk. 

Proud  and  tender  watched  the  father. 
As  the  maids  grew  tall  and  fair ; 

Fond  and  anxious  watched  the  mother. 
O'er  the  lads  that  cost  her  care. 

Man  and  wife,  well  yoked  together. 
Patient,  willing,  true  and  strong, 

Through  all  shifts  of  wind  and  weather. 
Drew  the  common  load  along. 
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And  the  younglings  caught  the  lesson 

Of  the  elders'  cheerful  work ; 
Learned  to  take  the  rubs  and  roughness, 

Scorning  to  neglect  or  shirk. 

Life  was  earnest,  life  was  merry, — 

Toil  and  frolic  hand  in  hand ; 
And  the  seasons  grew  to  fruitage 

In  their  lives  as  on  the  land. 

Welcome  was  the  spring's  first  blossom,  — 

Morning  star  of  summer's  day  ! 
Welcome  autumn's  earliest  snowflake,  — 

Evening  star  of  winter's  play  ! 

What  a  joy  to  see  the  lambkins 

Sporting  in  the  sunny  fold  ! 
What  a  joy  to  see  the  apples 

Turning  red  or  turning  gold  ! 

What  the  sun  is  to  the  system, 

Was  the  farmer  to  the  land :  , 
How  centripetal  his  will  was ; 

How  centrifugal  his  hand  ! 

Every  acre  to  the  border 

Felt  his  omnipresent  force. 
Holding  all  things  to  their  order. 

Speeding  all  things  in  their  course. 

And  more  precious  than  the  harvest 

Of  his  fruits  and  roots  and  grains 
Was  the  garnered  manly  virtue 

Ripened  by  his  artless  pains. 

Never  sect  or  party  ruled  him. 

Never  demagogue  or  priest ; 
Never  quack  or  jockey  fooled  him. 

Never  lawless  lawyer  fleeced. 

Honest  freeman,  sturdy  yeoman. 

True  of  heart  and  strong  of  hands ; 
Nature's  nobleman  untitled. 

Lord  of  self,  and  lord  of  lands  ! 

All  the  ridgy  field  is  spotted 

With  the  stones  he  piled  in  heaps ; 
All  the  acres  bear  him  witness. 

While  the  Yankee  farmer  sleeps. 
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AS  Lilian's  hands  dropped  on  her 
knees,  holding  the  letter  she  had 
read  over  and  over  again,  a  quick 
flash  of  scorn  shot  from  her  eyes. 

"  He's  afraid  to  come  !  "  she  thought, 
"  He  needn't  be.  I  shall  never  ask  him 
to  do  that !  " 

Not  for  worlds  would  she  have  had 
handsome  Fred  Sandford,  with  his  Boston 
clothes  and  easy  ways  and  self-satisfied 
air,  come  to  see  her  at  her  father's. 
Fred's  good  humor  made  him  popular  in 
Vandalia,  where  he  joined  in  everything 
that  was  going  on ;  but  he  had  a  way  of 
talking  to  her,  behind  the  scenes,  about 
the  natives  and  their  ways,  expecting  her 
to  join  in  his  amusement  as  one  on  the 
same  plane  with  him  apart,  which  it 
would  be  awkward  for  them  to  remember 
at  her  home.  He  should  never  come, 
unless  he  came  already  pledged,  and  this 
she  knew  depended  on  whether  or  no  she 
went  back  to  Vandalia  in  the  autumn. 
Their  mutual  admiration  for  each  other's 
good  looks  and  graces,  fostered  by  the 
intimacy  of  a  boarding-house,  had  reached 
a  point  where  its  future  growth  depended 
entirely  on  circumstances ;  and  those 
circumstances,  as  it  happened,  entirely 
under  Lilian's  control.  If  she  stayed  at 
home,  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  Fred  — 
who  evidently  began  to  fear  that  he  was 
getting  beyond  his  depth  —  away ;  but  if 
she  went  back,  their  engagement  was 
a  foregone  conclusion;  and  again  and 
again  she  went  over  the  pros  and  cons, 
so  interesting  when  they  concern  our  own 
choice  for  life.  Fred  called  himself 
penniless,  but  his  ways  were  luxurious, 
and  she  was  sure  he  must  be  spending 
more  than  his  salary  now.  She  thought 
his  family  must  be  nice  people,  if  poor ; 
and  he  had  a  college  training,  and  a 
Harvard  one  into  the  bargain ;  he  was 
undeniably  attractive  and  universally 
popular ;  but  whether  all  these  quahfica- 
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tions  were  enough  to  help  him,  with  a 
wife  and  family  clinging  to  him,  forward 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  she  was  more  than 
doubtful,  even  though  she  reckoned  the 
wife  he  would  get  in  her  as  so  much  in 
his  favor.  She  put  his  letter  up,  and 
drew  out  a  photograph,  and  looked  long 
and  earnestly,  with  her  whole  soul  in 
her  gaze,  at  the  handsome,  careless, 
easy-going  face. 

Lilian  had  been  forced  to  make  her 
own  way  in  the  world,  from  her  child- 
hood up,  and  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
life  accordingly.  She  had  never  touched 
a  card,  but  she  had  in  her  the  material 
for  a  superb  whist  player,  and  had  many 
whist  maxims,  not  perhaps  in  the  original 
words,  at  her  tongue's  end.  She  knew 
that  if  you  want  trumps  led,  you  need  not 
expect  any  one  else  to  lead  them  for  you. 
The  trouble  in  the  kind  of  whist  she  was 
playing  is  that  trumps  are  often  not 
declared  till  the  game  is  half  over.  She 
had  firmly  resolved  never  to  marry  a  poor 
man ;  but  she  knew  that  ready-made 
wealth  was  most  unlikely  to  come  in  her 
way.  She  must  marry  a  man  who  could 
make  money ;  but  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  forecast  the  necessary  combina- 
tion of  luck  and  skill. 

Any  idea  of  using  her  own  talents, 
various  as  they  were,  to  carve  out  an 
independent  career  for  herself  in  hfe, 
never  occurred  to  her.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  whose  lives  must  of  neces- 
sity be  lived  with  predominant  reference 
to  the  other  sex,  and  they  were  not  back- 
ward in  reminding  her  of  it.  Indeed, 
one  or  two  tiresome  affairs,  in  which  they 
played  a  part,  made  another  of  the  thou- 
sand little  distracting  motives  that,  like 
midges'  stings,  assailed  her,  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  another.  She  had  no  time 
to  flirt,  and  though  she  had  the  capacity 
for  passion,  she  had  self-control  to  keep 
it   well   in   check.     She    detailed    Fred 
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Sandford's  qualities  to  herself  as  coolly  as 
if  he  were  a  piece  of  live  stock,  though 
she  knew,  and  the  knowledge  sent  a 
blush  to  her  cheek,  that  were  he  by  her 
side  in  bodily  presence,  he  had  the  power 
to  disturb  her  calculations. 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  she 
rose  and  put  by  her  treasures,  and  went 
on  her  way,  without  coming  any  nearer 
to  the  desired  decision,  though  she  knew 
that  her  school  began  on  the  19th 
of  September,  and,  worse  still,  that  the 
I  St  of  October  was  her  twenty-second 
birthday.  Her  time  was  short ;  but  this 
reflection  made  her  remember  that  what 
particularly  pressed  on  her  now  was  the 
fact  that  the  Wests'  tea  hour  approached, 
—  and  she  quickened  her  pace. 

Whatever  had  induced  Capt.  Albion 
West,  known  as  the  "  Cattle  King  "  since 
his  early  days  on  the  Kansas  ranches,  to 
build  a  house  and  settle  down  in  a  little 
town  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
a  "  hole  "  and  a  "  dog  town,"  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  was  not  his 
birthplace,  for  he  had  none  that  he  or 
any  one  else  knew  of.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  Mrs.  West,  who  was  nearly  as 
badly  off  as  her  husband  in  the  matter 
of  birthplaces,  never  having  set  her  eyes 
on  the  spot  where  she  had  first  opened 
them  since  she  was  three  months  old,  had 
once  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  had  made  some  friends  there, 
notably  the  Halls,  whose  son  Seth  had 
grown  up  to  be  an  M.  D.,  and  had  mar- 
ried Grace,  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of 
the  Sanders  girls,  next  to  Lilian ;  indeed, 
she  might  have  been  prettier,  had  she 
not  married  at  seventeen  and  had  a  baby 
every  year  since.  The  warning  was 
not  lost  upon  Lilian,  though  she  was 
fond  of  children,  and  her  sister's  little 
curly-pated  torments  touched  the  softest 
spot  in  her  heart ;  only,  she  thought  she 
would  have  managed  them  a  little  better 
than  Grace,  even  with  things  as  they 
were ;  and  that  she  was  determined  they 
should  never  be  with  her. 

Mrs.  West's  old  friends  were  widely 
scattered  now,  and  the  town  itself  had 
dropped  behind  in  the  race ;  the  branch 
railroad,  which  it  was  thought  would  run 
through  it,  had  gone  by  another  route, 
and  it  was  still  left  five  miles  from  a  sta- 


tion, —  a  great  way  in  Illinois.  The  clever- 
est of  the  young  men  were  running  away 
from  it  as  fast  as  they  could  from  any 
lovely,  forest-mantled,  lake-girdled  village 
nestling  in  the  hills  of  Maine  or  Ver- 
mont, and  their  places  were  filling  up 
with  "American  citizens"  of  all  nation- 
alities, —  Swiss,  Dutch,  Chinese,  from 
the  moon  very  likely.  Still,  Capt.  West, 
though  always  threatening  to  leave,  stayed 
on,  and  was  the  main  stay  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  his  wife  was  a 
member,  though  he  himself  was  a  Uni- 
versalist, —  a  bigoted  one,  according  to 
the  pastor,  calmly  repelling  all  the  rever- 
end gentleman's  efforts  to  convert  him 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  with  the  single 
sufficient  argument  that  he  had  never  yet 
met  a  man  who  was  bad  enough  to  be 
damned  for  eternity,  and  he  knew  he  had 
seen  a  great  many  worse  men  than  Mr. 
Sanders  ever  had.  West  himself  ran  no 
danger  of  such  a  fate.  A  man  surely 
could  not  be  a  child  of  hell  who  paid 
half  the  running  expenses  of  the  church, 
with  extra  gifts  unnumbered  to  shepherd 
and  flock,  and  went  to  public  worship  at 
least  every  Sabbath ;  and  often,  in  his 
hours  of  private  devotion,  did  Mr.  San- 
ders please  himself  with  rehearsing  the 
scene  of  his  own  successful  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friend  to  the  good  graces  of 
St.  Peter's  Protestant  successor.  In  this 
there  was  as  much  kindliness  of  nature  as 
gratitude  for  favors  past  or  to  come  ;  for 
Shearjashub,  fussy  and  despotic  in  trifles, 
was  yet  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  man, 
and  could  not  have  borne  to  witness  the 
infliction  on  the  worst  criminal  in  the 
lUinois  State  Prison  of  one  tenth  of  the 
tortures  he  was  wont  complacently  to 
predict  for  ah  who  departed  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 

The  Wests  travelled  a  great  deal,  which 
may  partly  account  for  their  content  at 
home  when  they  were  there  ;  and  when 
Lilian  was  fifteen  years  old  they  had 
taken  her  with  them  to  New  York  for  a 
long  stay.  Capt.  West  had  shown  atten- 
tions to  New-Yorkers  who  were  travelling 
on  the  plains,  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  return  them  in  kind ;  indeed,  the 
Cattle  King  had  been  somewhat  lion- 
ized by  a  certain  New  York  set,  who  were 
only  disappointed  that   he  and    his  wife. 
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and  his  pretty  little  niece — or  cousin, 
was  she  ?  —  were  not  more  unlike  ordi- 
nary people.  This  visit  had  opened  the 
Captain's  eyes  to  the  insufficiency  of  his 
means  to  win  him  a  foremost  place  in 
New  York,  and  had  determined  him  to 
remain  where  he  was  the  undisputed 
potentate.  It  had  opened  poor  little 
Lilian's  eyes,  too,  but  whether  for  good 
or  evil  may  well  be  doubtful. 

She  knew  very  well  that  the  great  cream- 
colored  clapboarded  building  she  was  now 
approaching,  with  its  plate-glass  windows 
and  lathy  columns,  was  a  monstrosity ; 
and  that  the  long  bands  of  ill-assorted 
'' ribbon  gardening  "  interspersed  with 
round  raised  beds  of  hard,  bristly, 
many-colored  things,  like  fancy  cakes, 
through  which  you  approached  it,  were 
wretched  substitutes  for  her  sister  Kitty's 
little  tangle  of  bloom  and  sweetness. 
Still,  she  could  not  but  love  the  sight 
of  the  only  place  where  any  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  had  ever  been  provided 
for  her;  and  here  was  the  Cattle  King 
on  the  veranda  still  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
with  a  big  palm-leaf  fan  in  his  hand, 
though  it  was  past  six  o'clock,  and  a 
welcome  in  his  heartiest  tones  ready 
for  her. 

"  Hullo,  Lil !  find  it  hot  enough  for 
you?  No  hat,  hey?  That  shows  sense; 
that's  how  I  kept  my  hair,"  —  running 
one  hand  through  the  thick,  scarcely 
grizzled  locks,  which  made  him  look 
younger  than  his  ruddy,  weather-beaten 
face,  with  a  fine  network  of  veins  in 
deeper  red  crossing  the  hard  healthy  pink 
on  his  cheeks,  might  otherwise  have 
shown  him  to  be.  "  I  never  put  on  a 
hat  to  run  in  and  out  with,  not  when  the 
thermometer's  below  zero.  I'm  always 
saynig  so  to  Tilly,  but  she  won't  mind 
me  "  ;  and  indeed  the  lady  who  now  ap- 
peared behind  the  wire  screen  door  was 
evidently  indebted  to  art  for  the  color 
and  quantity  of  her  elaborately  dressed 
black  hair.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  sallow 
person,  wearing  a  pale  willow  green 
China  silk  gown  of  Watteau  style,  orna- 
mented with  much  silk  embroidery  in 
deHcate  tints  upon  white  ;  a  costume  beau- 
tiful in  design  and  exquisite  in  finish, 
the  work  of  a  first-class  Chicago  house, 
which,    as    she    ordered    largely,    paid 


promptly,  and  wore  her  garments  out 
of  their  sight,  did  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  study  the  becoming 
for  her.  She  greeted  Lilian  affection- 
ately, for  her  manner,  though  much  less 
hearty  than  her  husband's,  always  re- 
flected his  sufficiently  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  entire  agreement  between 
them. 

"Well,  you're  very  good  to  come  so 
far  in  the  heat  to  see  us  old  folks,"  said 
the  Captain,  beaming.  "  Ain't  there 
young  ones  you'd  rather  be  with  ?  Where's 
Eben  French?     Not  in  town,  hey?  " 

Lilian  tossed  her  little  head  with  more 
scorn  than  was  necessary. 

"Oh,  you're  a  mile  behind.  Captain  !  " 
put  in  his  wife,  with  a  giggle.  "Eb 
French  got  his  mitten  a  year  ago. 
'Tain't  likely  she'll  look  at  any  one  here 
when  she  knows  so  many  Vandalia  gentle- 
men.    How's  he,  Lil?" 

"Which  of  them?"  said  Lilian,  smil- 
ing. 

"Why,  the  one  that  wrote  to  you  the 
other  day.  Oh,  you  needn't  deny  it !  I 
heard  it  at  the  post-office." 

Lilian's  scorn  was  now  genuine.  She 
was  perfectly  wilhng  to  throw  back  the 
Captain's  rough-and-ready  jokes ;  but 
Mrs.  West  was  always  going  too  far,  and 
meaning  too  much.  "  Because  she's  a 
woman,"  thought  Lilian,  "  and  women 
are  hateful !  " 

"  Never  mind  her,  Lil !  "  said  the 
Captain,  patting  her  on  the  back. 
"  Don't  have  any  of  'em,  but  wait  and 
let  me  find  you  a  husband  !  "  He  looked 
intelligently  at  his  wife. 

"  How  beautiful  you've  made  over  that 
pink  veiling,  Lilian !  "  cried  the  lady, 
throwing  a  warning  glance  back.  "  I 
don't  see  how  you  ever  got  it  out.  I 
thought  when  I  sent  it,  it  was  past 
doin'  anything  with,  and  I  was  most 
ashamed." 

"  I  am  so  much  shorter,"  said  Lilian, 
"  and  your  things  are  always  so  nice,  dear 
Mrs.  West." 

"  It  looks  prettier  than  when  it  was 
first  made  up." 

"  That's  because  Lil  looks  so  pretty  in 
it,"  said  the  husband ;  and  the  wife  as- 
sented, with  no  more  thought  of  jealousy 
than  if  Lilian  had  been  a  kitten. 
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*'Yes,"  she  said,  "and  how  well  those 
flowers  set  it  off!  Real  ones,  ain't 
they?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  China  asters  from  the 
seed  you  gave  Kitty  in  the  spring." 

"  Possible  ?  But  it's  just  Kitty's  luck 
with  seeds !  I  wish  I  could  ever  get 
mine  to  blossom  so  early,  or  look  any- 
thing like  hers  when  they  do.  Capt. 
West,  I  wish  you  would  look  after  Tony 
a  Httle.  I  keep  tellin'  and  tellin'  him  to 
water  my  seedUngs,  but  he's  so  lazy  that 
I  know  when  my  back's  turned  he  just 
dribbles  one  waterin'  pot  full  over  the 
whole  bed.  I  can't  be  lookin'  after  him 
all  the  time.  I  do  wish  I  lived  in  a  place 
where  one  could  get  decent  help  by 
payin'  for  'em  !  " 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  for  tea  brought 
her  to  a  pause ;  and  the  three,  who  had 
been  standing  at  the  door  in  a  desultory 
way,  entered  the  house.  It  had  a  stuffy, 
glaring  style  of  furniture ;  but  the  dining- 
room  was  cool  and  shady,  and  on  the 
table  were  iced  Russian  tea,  and  iced 
tomatoes,  and  salad  with  cool  mayon- 
naise dressing,  and  peaches  with  whipped 
cream,  and  whatever  looked  or  tasted 
most  tempting  after  a  hot  day.  The 
Captain  was  quieter  than  usual,  and 
seemed  to  be  revolving  something  in  his 
mind ;  and  when  the  negro  woman  who 
waited  had  left  the  room  he  turned  to 
Lilian  as  if  he  had  an  important  ques- 
tion to  ask;  but  it  was  only,  "Your 
schools  at  Vandalia  don't  begin  till  Sept. 
19,  do  they?" 

"  No ;  not  till  then." 

"Are  you  very  busy  till  then?  We 
want  you  to  come  and  make  us  a  visit." 

Visits  of  a  few  days  at  the  Wests  were 
not  infrequent,  and  LiHan  answered, 
"Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can,  for  a  little  while." 

"But  this  is  longer,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
West,  with  repressed  eagerness.  "  You 
see  we  expect  company ;  that  is,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Boston  —  "  She  looked  at 
her  husband  for  assistance. 

"  It's  a  young  man  named  George 
Mackenzie,"  went  on  the  Captain ;  "  you 
may  have  heard  of  him." 

"  No,"  said  Lilian,  "  I  never  did." 

"Well,"  said  the  Captain,  "he's  get- 
ting to  be  quite  a  distinguished  man,  I 


hear.  He's  a  professor  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Boston,  which  they 
seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of" 

"His  folks  are  awful  rich  too,"  chimed 
in  Mrs.  West. 

"  That's  so,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Old 
Mack  —  I  never  seen  him,  but  I've 
had  business  with  him — must  be  worth 
his  millions,  though  he  begun  as  poor  as 
I  did ;  and  he  sent  his  boy  to  Harvard 
College,  which  I  suppose  th'ey  want  to 
do  when  they've  money  enough,  though 
it's  likely  to  spoil  them.  But  George 
ain't  like  them  young  dudes  that  come 
out  here,  and  won't  do  nothing  but  stand 
about.  He  took  to  chemistry,  and  went 
through  the  Scientific  School,  and  he's 
invented  things  already,  though  he  ain't 
thirty." 

"I  suppose  he's  accustomed  to  every- 
thing very  stylish,"  said  Mrs.  West; 
"and  I  thought  if  you  would  come  and 
help  me  entertain  him,  Lil  —  " 

"Yes!"  said  the  Cattle  King,  "he'd 
find  it  mighty  dull  here  with  only  us. 
You  see,  he  was  coming  on  to  Chicago 
to  give  the  opening  lecture  at  a  scien- 
tific congress  where  they  have  the  very 
first-rate,  high-chop  talent  —  EngHsh 
professors,  and  all  that.  So  old  Mack 
wrote  to  know  if  I  couldn't  go  to  Chi- 
cigo  and  meet  him,  and  sign  some  papers 
about  the  transfer  of  the  Great  North- 
Northwest —  he'd  give  George  power  to 
act  for  him  in  the  matter.  So  I  wrote, 
of  course,  and  asked  him  to  come  here 
and  make  me  a  visit,  and  he  said  he 
would." 

"And,  Lilian,"  said  Mrs.  West,  eag- 
erly, "we're  goin'  to  Chicago  just  the 
same.  We  thought  when  he  left  we'd 
go  with  him  and  hear  his  lecture,  and  do 
a  Httle  shoppin',  and  —  " 

"Yes  !  "  said  Capt.  West,  "  we'll  have 
seats  on  the  platform  with  all  the  big 
bugs ;  and  you're  coming  with  us,  Lil, 
of  course." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  You  are  very  kind. 
I  should  enjoy  going  to  Chicago  of  all 
things,  if  father  —  " 

"  Oh,  your  father  won't  object,  if  he 
knows  how  it  is,  and  we  really  want  you. 
It's  a  great  deal  pleasanter  to  travel  with 
four  than  with  three ;  and  young  folks 
like  each  other's  company." 
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"And  you  are  clever  enough  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Lil,"  said  her  host- 
ess. "  I  am  sure  I  sha'n't  know  what  to 
say  to  him ;  and  I  suppose  he  goes 
into  the  very  best  society  in  Boston." 

"  Well,  he  must  take  us  as  he  finds  us ; 
he'll  do  well  if  he  never  gets  into  a  worse 
place  than  this,"  said  her  husband,  look- 
ing proudly  about  him.  "  At  any  rate, 
he'll  see  we  raise  some  pretty  girls  here 
at  the  West,  —  and  smart  ones  too." 

Lilian  saw  the  whole  matter  at  a 
glance.  Her  whole  being  tingled  with 
excitement,  but  she  went  on  daintily  eat- 
ing her  peaches  and  cream,  and  took 
good  care  not  to  catch  one  of  Mrs. 
West's  glances,  as  she  coolly  replied, 
"  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  during 
his  visit,  of  course  I  shall  be  happy  to 
come." 

f  She  was  not  going  to  show  any  private 
understanding  with  the  Wests  on  the 
subject — yet;  and  she  was  very  glad 
when  another  neighbor  happened  in  to 
partake  of  the  well-known  delights  of 
their  tea-table.  She  was  afraid  that 
when  the  Captain  drove  her  home  after 
tea,  in  his  own  high  buggy,  with  his  own 
fast  trotter,  by  a  longer  but  better  way, 
that  he  would  enter  on  the  topic  with 
more  freedom  under  cover  of  a  tete-d- 
tete  ;  but  he  did  not.  He  only  gave  the 
whole  history  of  the  transfer  of  the  Great 
North- Northwest,  from  which  transaction 
both  he  and  "old  Mack"  had  come  out 
gainers,  though  Mack,  as  usual,  had 
pocketed  the  bigger  slice.  It  was  not 
till  they  were  well  in  sight  of  the  minis- 
ter's house  that  he  said  in  an  impressive 
whisper,  — 

"You  tell  your  father,  Lil,  that  the 
Mackenzies  are  pious.  Old  Mack's  a 
great  man  in  the  Orthodox  Church  in  — 
that  place,  where  they  live,  I  mean,  just 
out  of  Boston.  He  gave  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  when  they  built  their 
new  meeting-house,  and  I  suppose 
George  is  a  member  too ;  so  that's  all 
right."  And  in  another  moment  he  had 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  she  had  sprung 
lightly  to  the  ground. 

It  was  two  weeks  yet  before  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  to  arrive,  and  they  seemed 
long  to  Lilian,  though  every  moment 
was  filled  with  work.     She  had  to  go  to 


her  sister  Grace's,  as  she  had  promised, 
to  cut  and  make  some  clothes  for  the 
children.  A  visit  to  Grace  was  always 
one  of  her  greatest  pleasures ;  but  this 
time  the  children  were  so  wild,  and  in- 
terrupted her  so  much,  that  she  was 
afraid  she  would  be  detained  longer  than 
she  wished,  or  have  to  leave  the  work  be- 
fore it  was  "planned  out  straight." 
After  all,  when  she  had  stayed  two  days 
longer  than  she  meant  to,  and  was  worry- 
ing about  certain  httle  last  private  prep- 
arations of  her  own  at  home,  Seth  would 
not  take  her  back,  because  he  had  had  a 
long  drive  the  other  way  that  morning, 
and  his  horse  was  tired.  Poor  Grace  had 
never  found  her  sister,  her  one  bright 
link  with  the  world  of  youth,  so  irrita- 
ble and  unresponsive ;  and  Lilian  was 
ashamed  to  make  excuses  or  reveal  her 
hopes  and  plans.  Only  when  Seth's  old 
sulky  stood  at  last  at  the  door,  and  she 
was  ready  to  go,  she  shed  a  few  tears  on 
Grace's  shoulder,  to  the  surprise  and 
somewhat  to  the  alarm  of  the  elder,  who, 
as  she  stood  looking  wistfully  down  the 
road  through  the  dust  after  them,  felt  a 
vain  craving  wish  to  have  Lily  back  for  a 
little  while  and  ask  her  what  the  matter 
was. 

When  Lilian  at  last  reached  the 
Wests'  it  was  late,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  there  already,  rather  to  her  discom- 
posure, as  she  had  intended  to  be  settled 
there  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  so 
visibly  thrown  at  him.  Everything  was 
beginning  wrong  and  the  omens  looked 
bad.  Mrs.  West  greeted  her  joyously, 
but  seemed  to  have  got  through  the 
reception  very  well  without  her. 

"  Well,  dear,  he's  just  as  nice  as  he 
can  be  ! "  she  began  to  Lilian  in  the 
"little  spare  room,"  always  dedicated  to 
the  girl  on  her  visits ;  "  very  much  the 
gentleman,  I  assure  you ;  a  little  set  up, 
but  you'll  cure  that;  I  says  to  myself, 
he's  the  very  person  for  Lil." 

Lilian  winced.  She  knew  what  she 
had  come  here  to  do,  and  did  not  dis- 
guise it  to  herself  in  the  least  degree. 
Perhaps  it  was  silly  to  affect  ignorance  to 
Mrs.  West ;  but  she  wished  that  that  lady 
would  throw  a  slight  veil  of  decent  reti- 
cence over  her  plans,  while  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  other  party  was,  to  say  the 
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least,  so  uncertain.  And  why  should 
Mrs.  West  make  so  very  sure  of  her, 
either?  Was  she  going  to  make  herself 
marry  the  man  if  she  did  not  like  him? 
Perhaps  she  might  yet  refuse  Mr.  George 
Mackenzie,  and  she  felt  at  that  moment 
that  she  might  enjoy  doing  so. 

She  knew  she  ought  to  feel  grateful  to 
the  Wests,  and  she  did ;  but  she  remem- 
bered that  if  their  good  offices  were 
successful,  she  must  repay  them  after  she 
was  married,  and  visions  rose  before  her 
of  Mrs.  West's  incongruous  appearance 
in  the  cultivated  Boston  circles  to  which 
the  Mackenzies  belonged.  The  good 
lady  hovered  round  her  as  she  dressed 
for  tea,  offering  to  lend  her  various  addi- 
tions to  the  pink  veiling,  —  a  lace  fichu, 
or  a  pair  of  bracelets ;  but  here  Lilian 
drew  a  Hne ;  she  would  take  Mrs.  West's 
old  clothes  as  a  gift,  but  she  would  not 
borrow  her  new  ones. 

"Well,  Miss  Lil!"  called  out  the 
Captain  as  they  entered  the  parlor,  "  glad 
to  see  you  !  You  see  we've  got  a  gentle- 
man for  you  this  time.  Here's  one  of 
our  Western  young  ladies,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
and  a  smart  one  she  is,  I  can  tell  you. 
You  can  see  how  she  looks  for  yourself." 

Lilian  laughed  good-humoredly ;  the 
Captain's  raillery  was  so  broad  that  it 
need  not  be  taken  in  earnest,  and  it 
might  be  as  well  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
should  see  how  superior  she  was  to  all 
silly  affectations.  But  Mr.  Mackenzie 
did  not  seem  to  see  anything.  The 
dinner  bell  rang.  Lilian  had  arranged 
with  Mrs.  West  beforehand  how  she  was 
to  go  out  with  the  Captain,  and  Mrs. 
West  was  to  follow  with  her  guest,  "  as 
they  do  in  New  York,  you  know,"  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  hostess 
forgot  her  lesson,  and  after  looking  help- 
lessly about,  seized  her  husband's  arm, 
and  said  something  about  young  people 
going  together.  The  situation  would 
have  been  awkward,  but  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, not  appearing  to  recognize  any 
absurdity  in  it,  quietly  offered  Lilian  his 
arm. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  all  settled  at 
the  table  that  she  had  the  chance  for  a 
good  long  look  at  him.  He  was  quite 
unlike  her  expectations,  before  which  he 
had   floated   a    second    Fred   Sandford, 


only  intensified.  She  had  noticed  as 
they  walked  together  that  he  loomed 
alarmingly  tall  beside  her ;  and  his  broad- 
shouldered,  muscular,  well-knit  figure 
was  spare  enough  to  make  his  height  still 
more  apparent.  His  clothes  were  what 
they  should  be,  and  sat  well  upon  him ; 
but  he  did  not,  like  Fred,  invest  the 
tasteless  uniform  of  the  modern  gentle- 
man with  a  grace  of  its  own.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  might  be  called  hand- 
some ;  but  his  face  was  too  set  and  hard 
for  so  young  a  man.  It  looked  as  if 
hewn  out  of  Scotch  granite,  with  a  rugged, 
healthy  pallor,  and  almost  colorless  hair ; 
but  his  eyes,  which  should  have  been 
cold  light  blue  to  match,  were  of  no  par- 
ticular color,  only  very  dark,  without  any 
sparkle,  but  blazing  with  a  deep,  steady 
glow  like  red-hot  coals.  Their  gaze 
might  have  been  overpowering,  but  for 
their  usually  looking  through  rather  than 
at  things. 

"It  is  very  hot  to-day,"  began  Lihan, 
vexed  at  so  trite  a  commencement,  but 
feeling  that  she  must  begin  somehow,  and 
sure  that  whatever  he  answered  she  could 
turn  the  current  of  talk  in  some  lively 
way.  But  he  answered  not  at  all.  George 
Mackenzie  never  spoke  unless  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.  It  was  hot ;  he 
did  not  care  to  combat  so  self-evident  a 
proposition ;  and  where  was  the  use  of 
repeating  it?  LiUan  had  perforce  to  go 
on  with,  "  You  find  it  a  great  deal  warmer 
here  than  in  Boston,  don't  you?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  don't  you  dislike  it?  " 

"No." 

She  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  waste 
no  more  time  in  talking  to  this  unre- 
sponsive mortal,  and  turned  to  the  Wests, 
to  whom  she  rattled  away  in  her  gayest 
manner,  exciting  their  admiration,  but 
unable  to  perceive  whether  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, as  he  tranquilly  ate  a  very  good 
dinner,  heard  her  or  not. 

Things  went  on  after  this  fashion  for 
some  days,  and  Lilian  could  not  tell 
whether  she  were  making  any  headway. 
She  did  not  even  know  whether  she  were 
trying  to  do  her  best,  so  much  did 
womanly  shame  at  having  to  go  so  much 
more  than  half-way  in  her  advances  chill 
her  ambition,  while  between  times  pique 
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at  the  difficulty  of  her  conquest  would 
fan  it  to  a  glow.  She  had  plenty  of  tact, 
especially  in  dealing  with  men  ;  she  saw 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  like  to  talk, 
and  she  so  arranged  matters  that  he  was 
seldom  obliged  to  do  so.  If  he  would 
only  have  listened  !  But  he  seemed  re- 
lieved at  being  left  alone  to  think. 
There  was  a  difficulty,  too,  in  talking  to 
the  Wests  and  at  him  at  once.  She  was 
burning  to  show  him  how  much  she  ap- 
preciated his  work  and  ideas.  She  knew 
that  she  was  at  home  in  all  the  lights  of 
modern  science,  —  in  Darwin,  Spencer, 
and  Huxley;  and  she  knew,  too,  with 
pride,  that  she  had  not  skimmed  their 
works  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  him, 
but  that  her  acquaintance  with  them  was 
thorough  as  far  as  it  went,  the  product 
of  her  own  burning  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Had  he  been  a  married  man,  she  would 
have  enjoyed  even  the  barren  honor  of 
an  interchange  of  ideas ;  but  though  he 
would  rouse  himself  to  pay  the  usual 
courtesies  of  society  to  women,  it  was 
with  the  absent  air  with  which  he 
would  have  good-naturedly  opened  or 
shut  the  door  for  a  pet  cat.  And  how 
could  she  possibly  make  her  hosts  discuss 
evolution  or  protoplasm  with  her?  Her 
best  gun  was  spiked  before  the  battle. 
It  was  mortifying,  too,  that  Mrs.  West 
began  dimly  to  perceive  that  her  well- 
meant  attempt  at  match-making  was 
likely  to  prove  a  failure,  and  to  make 
disparaging  comments  on  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  a  sort  of  consolatory  way,  to 
her  young  friend,  on  his  want  of  taste, 
and  his  "thinking  himself  too  good  for 
anything."  Lilian  could  imagine  that 
the  remarks  she  reserved  for  her  hus- 
band's private  ear  were  more  pointed  yet. 
The  journey  to  Chicago  was  a  welcome 
interruption.  Its  bustle  made  something 
to  talk  about,  and  threw  the  young  peo- 
ple more  together.  They  all  put  up  in 
style,  as  Mrs.  West  phrased  it,  at  a  mon- 
ster hotel ;  but  Lilian  was  advanced 
enough  in  social  science  to  know  that  this 
was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  refined 
taste,  and  when  she  saw  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie disliked  it,  she  thought  it  no  won- 
der after  what  his  home  surroundings 
must  be,  and  showed  her  sympathy  with 
him. 


"  I  can't  bear  this  kind  of  thing  !  "  she 
said  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  after  they  had 
been  dining  at  the  table  d'hote.  He 
looked  mildly  surprised,  as  he  occasion- 
ally did  at  things  she  said,  sometimes 
surprising  her  thereby  in  return. 

"I  thought  ladies  generally  liked  to 
stay  at  hotels,"  he  said. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
stupid,  if  one  could  have  a  house  of  one's 
own," said  LiHan  sincerely;  for  her  ideal 
of  what  she  might  make  of  her  own  home 
was  a  cherished  one.  *'  Your  family 
don't  like  them,  do  they?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  they  never  go  to 
them,  except  in  summer  for  a  little  while 
now  and  then." 

Lilian  would  have  Hked  to  follow  up 
this  opening  on  the  subject  of  his 
family,  whom  he  rarely  mentioned,  per- 
haps because  he  did  not  think  the  audi- 
ence worthy  ;  but  Mrs.  West  called  to  her 
to  hurry  and  put  on  her  bonnet  for  the 
lecture,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  looked  un- 
flatteringly  relieved,  as  he  took  out  his 
notes  and  ran  his  eye  over  them. 

Very  nervous  did  Lilian  feel  that  even- 
ing, as  she  sat  on  a  front  seat  in  the  hall, 
waiting  for  his  appearance.  She  thought 
he  might  be  shy ;  she  was  sure  he  must 
be  inaudible  two  rows  behind  her.  She 
wanted  him  to  show  himself  an  object 
worth  her  efforts,  and  yet  did  not  know 
whether  she  should  not  maliciously  enjoy 
his  discomfiture.  A  burst  of  applause 
startled  her  as  he  advanced.  He  had 
never  been  heard  in  Chicago  before,  but 
his  name  was  coming  into  public  notice, 
and  he  had  made  one  or  two  fortunate 
hits  in  that  branch  of  his  chosen  science 
which  deals  directly  with  the  practical 
necessities  of  life,  enough  to  draw  an  en- 
couraging reception  from  his  hospitable 
audience.  He  did  not  need  it.  George 
Mackenzie  was  no  orator,  as  the  term  is 
usually  understood.  He  could  not  talk 
on  any  subject  fluently  for  any  given  time, 
or  plead  either  side  of  a  case  with  equal 
fervor,  but  he  was  as  full  of  his  crusade 
as  Peter  the  Hermit  was  of  his,  and  his 
natural  gifts,  to  which  he  never  gave  a 
thought,  were  played  upon  by  his  enthu- 
siasm, as  reeds  by  the  wind.  In  five 
minutes  Lilian,  like  every  one  else  in  the 
hall,  was  listening  spellbound  by  the  fire 
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of  that  now  awakened  gaze,  and  the 
varying  tones  of  that  deep,  rich  voice, 
which  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
passion  in  a  breath.  To  think  that  he, 
that  any  man  could  look  and  speak  like 
that,  and  here  was  she  sitting  forgotten, 
a  unit  in  the  vast  excited  mass  which  he 
was  now  swaying  with  every  word.  Oh, 
to  have  him  look  so,  to  have  him  speak 
so,  to  a  woman !  and  oh,  to  be  that 
woman !  She  vowed,  with  all  the 
strength  that  was  in  her,  that  it  should 
be  no  other.  She  did  not  know  that 
not  all  Helen's  beauty  nor  Cleopatra's 
grace  could  ever  draw  such  looks  and 
tones  from  him. 

She  was  proud  to  be  of  his  party,  when 
he  joined  them  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
the  lecture  was  over,  looking  as  if  he  had 
run  away  from  the  compliments  of  the 
notabihties  on  the  platform,  where  the 
Captain  still  lingered,  proud  to  receive 
them  for  him.  Mrs.  West  was  proud  and 
pleased  also,  and  felt  that  she  had  not 
sufficiently  plumed  herself  on  her  visitor. 
She  wished  now  more  than  ever  that  he 
would  see  what  a  nice  girl  Lilian  Sanders 
was,  and  what  a  good  wife  she  would  make 
him.  She  had  set  her  heart  on  the 
match.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  in  the  matter,  after  all. 
He  was  shy,  as  learned  men  are  apt  to 
be ;  he  needed  some  kind  friend  to  help 
him  along  a  little.  Perhaps  the  Captain's 
mediation  might  help  things  on,  and  she 
hinted  as  much  to  her  young  protegee 
when  they  were  next  alone  together.  But 
Lilian  assured  her  at  once  and  decidedly 
that  she  understood  Mr.  Mackenzie  best, 
—  which  was  true.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  her  present  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity  would  forward  her  object,  but 
she  was  sure  no  other  would.  She  grew 
more  desperate  after  they  returned  home, 
where  he  accompanied  them,  as  he.  in- 
tended to  go  East  by  way  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was,  she  thought,  beginning  to  get 
accustomed  to  her ;  but  how  much  was 
that  with  a  man  who  was  going  in  a 
week,  and  whom  she  should  never  see 
again?  She  hoped  not,  for  she  was  be- 
ginning almost  to  hate  him. 

Friday  passed,  Saturday,  Sunday, — 
the  week  was  half  gone.  Mrs.  West 
began  to  feel  anxious  again,  and  even  the 


Captain's  face  was  grave  and  his  speeches 
short.  Lilian  felt  she  had  disappointed 
their  reasonable  expectations  and  cheated 
them  out  of  their  interest,  if  nothing 
more.  She  could  not  expect  them  to  do 
so  much  again  for  her,  and  indeed  she 
did  not  want  them  to, — she  could  not 
go  through  it  herself  again.  There  was 
Vandalia  as  an  alternative,  and  there  was 
Fred  Sandford ;  but  somehow  Vandalia 
was  more  hateful  than  ever,  and  Fred 
Sandford  was  the  worst  part  of  it.  No, 
she  would  stay  at  home,  and  set  her 
teeth  on  edge  teaching  music,  and  end 
by  making  a  poorer  match  than  Grace's 
even. 


At  half  past  nine  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  as  she  had  just  finished  arranging 
in  the  dining-room  the  flowers  she  had  cut 
in  the  garden,  and  entered  the  parlor  care- 
fully carrying  the  big  blue  china  bowl  full 
of  white  day  hhes,  she  found  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie there  alone.  Capt.  West  had  gone 
down  to  his  office  for  an  early  appoint- 
ment, and  Mrs.  West  was  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  usually  repaired  after  break- 
fast. Lilian  placed  the  bowl  on  the  table, 
and  as  she  drew  back  to  see  if  the  flowers 
had  been  disturbed  by  moving,  he  said, 
after  waiting  till  it  was  safely  out  of  her 
hands,  — 

"  Miss  Sanders,  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  will  marry  me  ?  " 

His  discretion  had  probably  saved  Mrs. 
West's  favorite  piece  of  porcelain,  for 
Lilian  started  violently.  Her  heart  was 
beating  more  with  surprise  than  joy,  and 
she  felt  a  dim  sense  of  exultation  more 
future  than  present.  She  was  troubled 
and  perplexed  to  know  what  to  say.  She 
feared  he  might  be  the  man  to  take  no 
for  an  answer,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  her 
she  could  not  say  yes  to  the  very  first 
asking.  She  hung  her  head,  and  rolled 
the  edge  of  her  apron  over  her  fingers, 
like  the  silliest  soubrette  in  genteel 
comedy. 

"I  didn't  think  you  could  —  I  mean, 
I  never  thought  you  would  —  "  she  stam- 
mered out  at  last. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  surprised  you 
so  much.  But  pray  do  not  decide  till 
you  have  thought  it  well  over." 
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Lilian  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  for  she 
could  hardly  stand  ;  the  room  seemed  to 
swim  round  her.  As  this  put  her  much 
too  far  beneath  the  level  of  his  six  feet 
two  inches,  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her. 
He  looked  slightly  flushed,  but  his  voice 
and  manner  were  as  cool  as  if  buying 
a  pair  of  gloves.  Where  were  the  glow 
and  the  glory  that  had  transfigured  him 
in  the  lecture-room?  Lihan  felt  hu- 
miliated. Like  all  young  people  who 
imagine  themselves  making  a  marriage 
of  convenience,  it  had  never  occurred  to 
her  that  the  other  party  would  not  be 
violently  in  love.  She  was  getting  what 
she  wanted,  —  but  she  had  not  thought  it 
would  be  just  in  this  way. 

"  If  you  are  sure  —  if  you  really  want 
it  —  "  she  faltered  ;  she  could  not  sa)^  "  if 
you  really  love  me." 

"■  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
that  I  ought  to  marry,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  girl  that  I  cared  to  before." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?  "  repeated  Lilian 
wistfully. 

"I  am  quite  sure." 


Lilian  had  never  in  her  short  life 
tried  to  please  a  man  and  failed,  till  Mr. 
George  Mackenzie  crossed  her  path. 
That  this  apparent  exception  should 
prove  to  be  none  in  reality  raised  her 
good  opinion  of  herself  to  the  point  of 
believing  that  she  ''knew  all  about  men." 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  destined  to  give 
her  more  surprises  during  the  long  years 
that  lie  untrodden  and  unthought  of 
beyond  the  golden  days  of  a  girl's  first 
score. 


She  knew  quite  well  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  on  the  "  coming  out "  of  an 
engagement ;  but  she  had  an  idea  that 
she  should  find  him  rather  slow  to  play 
his  part,  and  was  prepared  to  chime  in 
with  Mrs.  West's  excuses  about  the 
"  shyness  of  learned  men."  But  none  of 
these  were  required.  Indeed,  she  found 
the  ground  taken  from  under  her  feet  m 
rather  a  starthng  way ;  for  Mr.  Mackenzie 
not  only  told  Capt.  West  before  the 
thing  had  been  settled  an  hour,  but  Mrs. 
West,  too ;  nor  did  their  somewhat  too 
eager  congratulations  appear  to  disturb 
his  composure.  He  was  beforehand 
with  Lilian  in  proposing  to  go  with  her 
to  her  parents ;  and  he  had  informed  her 
that  it  would  suit  him  best  to  be  married 
in  the  last  week  in  November,  before  she 
had  at  all  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
was  the  prettiest  time  of  the  year  for  a 
wedding.  Had  his  love-making  been  the 
subject  of  remark  in  its  earlier  stages,  he 
might  have  been  shy  enough ;  but  he 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  make  any, 
and  once  engaged,  the  thing  became  a 
matter  of  business,  and  though  he  hated 
business,  yet  when  it  was  necessary  it 
was  his  custom  to  go  at  it,  and  settle  it 
without  loss  of  time.  His  haste  to  push 
on  the  wedding  pleased  the  Wests,  and 
Mrs.  West  remarked  to  the  Captain  that 
he  was  evidently  very  much  in  love  with 
Lilian,  though  it  might  not  be  his  way 
to  show  it ;  in  which  the  Captain,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  assented  ;  while  LiHan, 
putting  up  her  parasol  against  the  slanting 
rays  as  she  walked  over  to  her  father's  in 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  felt  with  sat- 
isfaction that  her  hosts  were  satisfied. 


(^To  be  continued.) 
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CONNECTICUT  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

By  J.  H.    Vaill. 


THE  ingenuity  of  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  is  conceded  wherever  he 
is  intimately  known.  It  requires 
some  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  accept 
the  story  of  the  Connecticut  manufac- 
turer who  made  his  surplus  shoe  pegs 
serve  for  oats.  The  old-time  legend  of 
Connecticut  wooden  nutmegs  may  or 
may  not  have  contained  grains  of  truth ; 
it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  National  En- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  was  held  in  Boston,  in  1890,  a 
Connecticut  pedler  of  wooden  nutmeg 
souvenirs,  upon  finding  that  his  stock  was 
Tunning  low,  bought  a  quantity  of  genuine 
nutmegs,  and  after  equipping  them  with 
rings  and  ribbons  palmed  them  off  by 
the  hundred  as  imitations,  at  a  quarter 
apiece  !  The  inventive  characteristics 
of  the  Yankee  boy  were  aptly  told  by  the 
^ev.  John  Pierpont,  in  his  poem  de- 
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livered  at  the  Litchfield  County  centen- 
nial celebration,  in  185 1  :  — 


'  Thus  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven, 
Ere  long  he'll  solve  you  any  problem  given; 
Make  any  gimcrack,  musical  or  mute,  — 
A  plough,  a  coach,  an  organ  or  a  flute; 
Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock. 
Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating  dock, 
Or  lead  forth  Beauty  from  a  marble  block; 
Make  anything,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore, 
From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four. 
Make  it,  said  I?    Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it, 
He'll    make  the   thing,   and    the  machine  that 

makes  it; 
And,  when  the  thing  is  made,  —  v/hether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea, 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide. 
Or,  upon  land,  to  roll,  revolve  or  slide, 
"Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring. 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass,  — 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass; 
For,  when  his  hand's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
That  there's  go  in  it,  and  he'll  make  it  go." 
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In  Connecticut,  as  elsewhere,  the  boy 
is  father  of  the  man.  From  the  elder 
popgun  of  the  Yankee  schoolboy  to  the 
Gatling  of  the  Yankee  inventor  is  a  long 
stride,  but  one  may  with  good  reason 
regard  the  latter  as  in  lineal  descent  from 
the  former.  From  the  crude  horse- 
pistol  of  other  days  has  been  evolved  the 
complex  Colt's  revolver  of  our  own  time, 
with  all  its  varying  kin.  There  are  many 
intermediate  steps  between  the  primitive 
looms  on  which  our  grandmothers  wove 
prosaic  plaids  and  the  intricate  machinery 
which  now  produces  silken  poems  in  fab- 
rics woven  at  the  Cheney  mills,  with 
colors  that  would  delight  the  eye  of 
Titian,  but  the  evolutionary  steps  are  well 
defined  to  him  who  has  studied  them. 


ONE  OF  THE   CHAMBERS. 

As  he  who  has  a  good 
story  likes  to  tell  it,  so  he  who 
has  a  good  thing  likes  to  show 
it,  especially  upon  an  auspi- 
cious occasion.  It  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  creditable  as  was 
Connecticut's  display  at  the 
World's  Fair,  that  she  was 
there  "  for  all  she  was  worth." 
Less  than  forty- five  per  cent 
of  intending  exhibitors  from 
Connecticut  accepted  the  al- 
lotment of  space  offered  to  them  in  the 
various  departments, —  the  principal  rea- 
son being  that  many  allotments  were 
made  at  so  late   a  day  as  to  allow  inade- 


quate   time    for    the    proper    installation 
of  exhibits. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  percentage 
of  intending  exhibitors  who  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  Connecticut  was  not 
without  an  excellent  representation  at  the 
Exposition.  Of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  applicants  for  space  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manufactures,  sixty  were  reported 
in  the  official  directory  as  exhibitors.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  made  individual 
mention  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  number. 

The    most     conspicuous    Connecticut 
exhibit    in    this     department     was    the 
Meriden    Britannia     Company's    superb 
pavilion   and  exquisite   display  of  silver- 
ware.    The  pavilion  was  of  rich  dark  ma- 
hogany ;   and  when  its  cost  is 
'    known  as  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  some    idea 
may  be  obtained  of  the  set- 
ting provided  for  the  beauti- 
ful exhibit  of  the  company's 
wares.      Its  location  was  on 
Columbia    Avenue,  near    the 
centre    of  the    building,  —  a 
position  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  its  unsur- 
passed excellence. 

In    the    same    class    were 
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exhibits  by  the  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver 
Company,  of  Bridgeport ;  the  Wm.  Rogers 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford ; 
Simpson,    Hall,    Miller    &    Company,  of 
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Wallingford ;  and  Rogers  &  Brother,  of 
Waterbury.  Connecticut  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  superiority  of  manufactures 
of  this  class,  and  its  best  known  repre- 
sentatives were  there. 

Famous  as  Connecticut  is  for  her 
clocks,  with  which  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  she  has  compelled  the  civil- 
ized world  to  take  note  of  passing  time, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  but  one  exhibit 
was  made  of  them,  that  of  the  Ansonia 
Clock  Company.  Their  absence  may 
be  attributed  to  their  inability  to  secure 
adequate  space.  But  Connecticut  time- 
keepers were  in  abundance,  in  the  shape 
of  Waterbury  watches.  It  must  have 
surprised  visitors,  especially  those  who 
only  remembered  the  earlier  product  of 
this  company,  to  see  what  an  advance 
has  been  made  in  them.  A  dozen  years 
ago,  though  they  were  always  good 
timekeepers,  their  chief  mission  seemed 
to  be  to  furnish  a  text  for  newspaper 
humorists :  the  jokes  about  their  long 
winding  were  numberless.  Now  they  are 
wound  in  five  seconds,  and  not  only  in 
appearance  but  in  timekeeping  qualities 
they  rival  their  more  pretentious  cousins 
from  Geneva,  Waltham  and  Elgin.  This 
company  also  exhibited  what  proved  to 


be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Fair,  — 
the  Century  Clock.  Its  cost  was  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  its  construction  requir- 
ing twelve  years'  time ;  and  its  mechan- 
ism is  said  to  surpass  that  of  all  the 
famous  clocks  of  the  past. 

To  whatever  section  of  the  Manufac- 
tures Department  the  visitor  was  drawn 
in  which  Connecticut  exhibits  were 
shown,  it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to 
say  they  were  found  to  be  of  high 
standard  and  in  greatest  variety  :  writ- 
ing machines,  curtain  fixtures,  household 
furniture,  bronze  monuments,  lace  thread 
work,  silk  thread  and  fabrics,  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  hosiery,  pins  and 
thimbles,  gun  implements  and  ammuni- 
tion, firearms  (long  and  short),  lighting 
apparatus,  paints,  hardware  specialties, 
pocket  cutlery,  carpenters'  tools,  copper- 
ware,  rubber  goods,  —  these  so  abounded 
as  to  show  that  Connecticut  could  stock 
a  new  world,  could  another  be  found, 
in  business  or  housekeeping. 

In  the  Department  of  Machinery,  in 
which  there  were  upwards  of  fifty  ap- 
pHcations  for  space  from  Connecticut 
manufacturers,  the  official  directory 
shows  the  names  of  only  about  half 
that  number.       It  is  the  same  old  story 
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of  lack  of  space,  and  delay  in  making 
allotment  of  such  space  as  was  granted. 
The  outside  world  can  never  fully 
know  of  the  dilemma  in  which  chiefs 
of  departments  found  themselves,  or  of 
their  efforts  to  provide  space  for  ex- 
hibitors. As  early  as  July  i,  1892, 
it  was  discovered  that  five  times  as 
much  space  had  been  applied  for 
as  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  various 
department  chiefs.  In  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  Building,  large  as  was 
the  space  for  exhibits,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  any  applicant  secured  the 
area  desired,  while 
many  were  unable  to 
secure  any.  The  rule 
was,  evidently,  to 
grant  the  least  possi- 
ble space  in  which  it 
was  thought  the  ap- 
plicant could  install 
his  exhibit ;  and  un- 
less there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the 
exhibit  offered  would 
De  specially  meritori- 
ous, to  grant  none  at 


all.  The  first  application  for  space 
in  this  department  from  Connecticut 
was  that  of  A.  D.  Quint  of  Hartford,  for 
a  drill  press.  No  allotment  had  been 
made  to  him  up  to  February,  when  the 
writer  made  a  personal  appeal  in  his 
behalf.  The  chief  said  he  had  appli- 
cations for  space  for  such  exhibits 
which  would  cover  acres  of  his  floor, 
and  he  had  no  room  for  them.  ''  But 
Mr.  Quint  says  his  press  will  do  what 
no  other  drill  press  in  the  world  can 
do,"  was  the  reply.  That  settled  it. 
Four  feet  of  space  was  found  for  it. 
It  was  enough  to  enable  the  exhibitor 
to  fully  establish  the  claim  made  for  his 
invention. 

Among  the  more  notable  exhibits 

tfrom  Connecticut    in    this   depart- 
ment were  those  of  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company,  of  cotton  thread 
machinery,  always  attracting  many 
visitors  by  its  marvellous  mechan- 
ism ;     wire- stitching    machines  of 
R.  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
book- sewing  machines  of  the  Smyth 
Manufacturing  Company,  and   the 
Thome  typesetting  machine,  of  Hartford. 
Exhibits    of  the    Pratt   &   Whitney  and 
Billings  &  Spencer  Companies,  of  Hart- 
ford,   Peck,  Stow  &   Wilcox     Company, 
of  Southington,  and  others  of  the  same 
general    class, 
were    chiefly   in- 
teresting to  those 
who  were  familiar 
with  the  work  for 
which  they  were 
designed. 

It  was  a  good 
place  in  which  to 
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make  good  things  known.  The  Hendey 
Machine  Company,  of  Torrington,  had, 
among  other  exhibits,  one  of  their  im- 
proved iron-working  lathes.  A  German 
visitor  inspected  it,  and  was  evidently 
interested  in  it,  though  he  couldn't  speak 
English,  and  the  attendant  couldn't 
speak  German.  Again  and  again  he 
came  on  his  errand  of  inspection,  at 
length  bringing  with  him  an  interpreter. 
Finally,  he  gave  his  order  for  one,  to  be 
shipped  to  Germany ;  and  multiplying 
orders  for  them  are  in  most  instances 
traced  to  the  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 

The  most  ponderous  Connecticut  ex- 
hibit in  the  Machinery  Department  was 
that  of  the  Gale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Stamford,  —  an 
"electric  traveller"  which  ran  on  an 
overhead  track  of  its  own,  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  This  was  one  of 
the  indispensable  landmarks  in  service 
during  the  installation  of  heavy  exhibits. 
With  its  chains  and  blocks  it  would  life 
from  freight  cars  the  heavy  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, no  matter  of  how  many  tons' 
weight,  and  move  away  with  them  as 
though  they  were  but  playthings. 

The  most  notable  exhibit  from  Con- 
necticut in  the  Transportation  Department 
was  that  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Hartford.  The  offi- 
cial catalogue  contained  entries  of 
thirty-six  bicycle  exhibits,  but  there 
was  no  exhibit  which  compared 
with  the  Columbias.  The  pavilion 
in  which  they  were  installed  was 
of  itself  a  superb  creation,  giving 
the  exhibit  a  setting  which  could 
not  fail  to  compel  the  admiration 
of  all  visitors. 

Of  the  four-wheeled  vehicles  sent 
from  this  state,  that  which  perhaps 
attracted  the  most  attention  was  a  jaunty 
six-passenger  •'  brake  "  made  by  the  New 
Haven  Carriage  Company,  —  a  turnout 
which  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  work  of 
its  kind  as  could  be  found  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  B.  Manville  Company,  of  New 
Haven,  exhibited  a  brougham  which  well 
merited  the  diploma  and  medal  given 
them  by  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 

But  few  exhibits  were  made  by  Con- 
necticut in  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  they  were  unpretentious. 


In  the  educational  section  the  space 
allotted  to  Connecticut  was  too  meagre 
for  an  elaborate  display  by  either  Yale 
University  or  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  portion 
of  the  original  allotment  was  recalled  for 
distribution    among  other     and     belated 
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applicants.  The  result  was  the  dis- 
arranging of  original  plans  and  marring 
the  design  mapped  out  by  those  having 
the  work  in  charge.  Nevertheless  the 
exhibit  was  meritorious  enough  to  warrant 
medals  by  the  Bureau  of  Awards,  not 
only  to  Yale  and  to  the  training  schools 
at  WiUimantic  and  Bridgeport,  but  also 
to  the  seventeen  public  schools  which 
were  represented.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  Yale  will  go  down  in  the  scale  of 
public     estimation    on    account    of    the 
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disparity  between  her  square  feet  of  ex- 
hibition space  and  that  occupied  by 
Harvard,  so  long  as  she  maintains  her 
superiority  over  her  famous  rival  at  foot- 
ball and  on  the  Tiiames  ! 

One  of  the  most  notable  exhibits  in 
this  department  was  the  collection  of 
musical  instruments  exhibited  by  Mr.  M. 
Steinert  of  New  Haven,  said  to  be  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  in  which  were  harpsichords, 
clavichords,  spinets,  and  possibly  "  an 
instrument  with  ten  strings."  He  must 
indeed  be  devoid  of  sentiment  who  could 
not  be  moved  when  in  the  presence  of  an 
instrument  upon  which  Beethoven  played 
his  divine  symphonies. 

We  are  compelled  to  confess,  as  we 
enter  the  portals  of  the  Art  Palace,  that 
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in  the  domain  of  fine  arts  Connecticut  is 
not  conspicuous.  Her  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  inclined  to  turn  their  attention 
toward  matters  of  practical  nature.  The 
proverbial  thrift  of  her  average  citizen 
would  lead  him  to  prefer  owning  the 
smooth  meadow  that  adjoins  his  own,  or 
a  bond  from  which  he  could  cut  six  per 
cent  coupons,  to  a  parlor  full  of  Corots 
or  Meissoniers.  As  elsewhere,  however, 
there  is  here  an  appreciation  of  art  that 
comes  from  culture,  observation  and 
study ;  and  here  and  there  the  little 
utilitarian  Commonwealth  can  point  out 
gifted  sons,  and  daughters  too,  whose 
brushes  have  put  upon  canvas  paintings 
of  great  worth  and  beauty. 

Of  Connecticut  exhibits  in  the  Depart- 
ment of   Fine  Arts  were  six   subjects  in 
oil  by  Charles  H.  Davis  of  Mystic, 
all  of  them  awarded  medals ;   a  por- 
trait of  Mark  Twain,  by  Charles  Noel 
Flagg  of  Hartford  ;  two  subjects  from 
Prof.  John  F.  Weir  of  the  Yale  Art 
School ;  a  spring  landscape  by  Henry 
C.  White  of  Hartford ;  and  about  a 
dozen  others  by  artists  of  reputation. 
There   were    of  course    relative  de- 
grees of  excellence  among  the  works 
of  artists  at  the  World's  Fair;    bur 
mediocrity  had  no  op- 
portunity even  for  en- 
trance ;  only  works  of 
high    merit   had   a 
chance  to  hang  upon 
the   walls  of  the  Art 
Palace. 

Modest  indeed,  in 
comparison   with    the 
rich    and    marvellous 
exhibits    from    the 
great  mining  states  of 
the    West,    was   Con- 
necticut's contribu- 
tion   to    the    Depart- 
ment  of    Mines    and 
Mining.     Promises  of 
collections    from    the 
Salisbury  iron  mines, 
from  whose  ore  beds 
the    best    car    wheels 
in  the  world  are  made,  were   un- 
filled.     Cubes    from  the    Canaan 
marble  quarries,   from   which  the 
state's    most    noted    edifice,    the 
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teautifal  Capitol  at  Hartford,  was  built, 
were  lacking,  though  they,  too,  were 
faithfully  promised.  Connecticut  abounds 
in  granite  of  almost  every  conceivable 
shade,  and  there  were  fine  specimens 
•sent  from  her  best  quarries,  —  from  New 
London,  Niantic,  Hadlyme,  Stony  Creek, 
Sterling,  Plymouth,  and  Norfolk.  The 
brownstone  quarries  of  Portland  and 
Cromwell  also  added  attractiveness  to 
the  collection. 

In  addition  to  these  substantial  speci- 
mens was  a  fine  collection  of  minerals 
exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Wilson  of  New 
Milford,  all  obtained  from  his  own 
premises  near  that  place.  The  collec- 
tion included  mammoth  sheets  of  the 
clearest  mica,  immense  crystals  of  garnet 
and  beryl,  m  addition  to  which  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  exquisite  cut  gems, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  richest  topaz  and 
diamond.  At  the  close  of  the  Fair  it 
was  the  desire  of  Chief  Skiff  of  this  de- 
partment to  obtain  a  specimen  from  each 
exhibit  as  souvenirs  of  the  Exposition. 
His  choice  from  that  of  Connecticut  was 
a  golden  beryl  gem  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
collection. 

The  exhibit  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Department    of   Agriculture    was    made 


under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  was  installed  and 
maintained  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps,  of  the  Storrs  Agri- 
cultural School.  There  was  probably  no 
other  exhibit  in  this  department  that  had 
so  large  and  complete  a  variety  of  corn 
as  was  shown  by  this  state,  though  it  was 
not  displayed  in  the  artistic  manner 
common  to  the  great  agricultural  states 
of  the  West.  The  display  of  Connecti- 
cut grasses  was  also  excellent,  though 
less  time  and  money  were  spent  than  in 
some  instances  which  might  be  named, 
to  make  them  attract  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  by  artistic  effects.  The  most 
notable  exhibit  from  Connecticut  in  this 
department  was  that  of  leaf  tobacco, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association. 
The  superiority  of  the  "  Connecticut 
leaf"  has  long  been  established,  and 
choice  samples  were  shown  in  a  case 
designed  for  the  purpose,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  individual  growers, 
though  the  award  was  given  only  in  the 
name  of  the  association  of  which  they 
are  members. 

The  pavihon  in  which  the  agricultural 
exhibit    of    the    state    was    shown    was 
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embellished  by  an  arch  bearing  the 
legend,  "Connecticut's  best  crop  —  her 
sons  and  daughters." 

Comparatively  few  visitors  to  the 
World's  Fair  were  cognizant  of  the  con- 
test that  was  going  on  over  in  the  live- 
stock section  of  the  Exposition  grounds, 
where  the  ninety-day  test  was  made  be- 
tween selected  teams  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  producers, — Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
and  Shorthorns.     While  the  visitors  were 


than  2  y^  pounds  per  day.  This  marvel- 
lous butter  maker  would,  doubtless,  have 
maintained  her  position  at  the  head  of 
her  class  had  she  not  been  unduly  affected 
by  the  excessive  heat  during  the  ordeal. 
"  Blood  will  tell."  The  record  of  six 
generations,  of  which  the  "  Baroness  "  is 
the  fifth,  shows  all  to  have  produced  up- 
wards of  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  while  she  herself  has  a  record 
of  2y6y^Q-  pounds  per  day  for  seven  days. 

It  must  be  that  if  the  manufacturers  of 
imitation  butter,  of  whatever  name,  can 
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sailing  the  lagoons,  admiring  the  wide- 
spread panorama  from  the  Ferris  Wheel, 
or  imbibing  music  or  lager,  in  "  Old 
Vienna,"  they  httie  realized,  we  imagine, 
how  these  gilt-edged  kine  were  straining 
and  being  strained  for  the  golden  prize 
that  would  bring  fame  to  themselves  and 
perhaps  fortune  to  their  owners.  We 
have  not  at  hand  data  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  test  between  the  respective 
breeds  in  this  family  contest ;  it  is  our 
wish  simply  to  show  Connecticut's  parti- 
cipation in  the  race  for  lacteal  honors.  In 
the  Jersey  team  the  only  Connecticut  repre- 
sentative was  the  "  Baroness  of  Argyle," 
owned  by  Hon.C.  Stevens  Henry  of  Rock- 
ville.  She  was  considered  the  best  cow  of 
her  family  in  the  state,  and  for  the  first  forty 
days  of  the  contest  proved  herself  to  be 
the  best  of  the  team,  with  a  credited 
butter  product  of  9i^\fo    pounds,   better 


find  a  market  for  their  product  in  Con- 
necticut, it  is  not  because  her  people  do 
not  know  what  real  butter  is.  Eleven  of 
Connecticut's  creameries  and  seven  in- 
dividual butter  makers  entered  the  com- 
petition list  in  the  Dairy  Department  at 
the  Fair ;  and  though  the  samples  had 
to  be  transported  a  thousand  miles  before 
going  to  the  judges'  test,  the  result 
showed  that  she  stood  second  in  the  race, 
led  under  the  wire  by  New  Hampshire, 
and  only  by  a  nose  at  that. 

The  ox  is  a  patient  animal  and  is  sel- 
dom know  to  complain,  whatever  his 
treatment.  But  I  cannot  allow  the 
record  of  the  live-stock  department  to  be 
closed  without  referring  to  Connecticut's 
exhibit  of  work  oxen.  This  was  the  only 
state  exhibiting  in  this  class.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  there  been 
so  much  care  paid   to    the  breeding   of 
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oxen  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Devons 
are  the  favorites,  not  on  account  of  their 
beauty  solely,  but  as  well  for  their  intelli- 
gence, their  excellence  as  brisk  roadsters, 
and  their  enduring  qualities  at  the  plough. 
Of  the  four  yokes  entered,  all  were 
awarded  cash  prizes  as  well  as  medals, 
the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Hon.  David 
Strong  of  Winsted.  Of  his  pair  Chief 
Buchanan  remarked  that  he  believed 
them  to  be  "  the  finest  yoke  of  oxen  in 
the  world." 

In  the  Department  of  Electricity  there 
were  but  few  exhibits  from  Connecticut. 
The  principal  ones  were  made  by  the 
Eddy  Electric  Company  of  Windsor, 
a  comparatively  recent  establishment, 
whose  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
electrical  world  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
more  fully  recognized  as  time  goes  on. 
The  inventive  genius  which  is  always  so 
active  in  Connecticut  can  best  be  noted 
by  examination  of  the  weekly  Patent 
Office  reports,  in  which  she  will  be  found 
to  carry  off  a  large  percentage  of  the 
prizes.  Were  it  possible  to  tr^ce  to  their 
source  the  notable  improvements  in  elec- 
trical mechanism  and  ideas  during  the 
past  few  years,  they  would  probably  be 
found  to  have  originated  largely  in  the 
inventive  faculties  of  Connecticut  brains. 


laborer,  to  whom  should  be  given  the 
principal  credit,  as  his  biographers  have 
established,  for  the  practical  working  of 
the  modern  telegraph.  The  dot  and 
dash  of  its  alphabet,  as  devised  by  him, 
have  remained  unchanged  through  ail  the 
years  since  he  first  gave  it  to  the  world. 
His  name  merits  a  place  here,  from  the 
fact  that  his  ancestors  were  Connecticut 
Yankees. 

We  should  be  ungracious,  indeed,  did 
we  fail  to  refer  to  the  exhibits  of  Con- 
necticut women  at  the  Fair.  They  were 
not  numerous,  but  without  exception 
were  meritorious.  That  of  the  highest 
order  was  the  decorative  treatment  of  the 
Connecticut  room  in  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing, by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Sheldon  of 
New  Haven,  for  which  she  was  awarded 
a  medal.  Another  exhibit  of  unusual 
excellence  was  made  by  Mrs.  Isabel  H. 
Butler  of  Bridgeport,  —  reproductions 
on  the  sewing  machine  of  hand  art 
needlework,  —  which  was  also  given  an 
award.  Besides  these  were  a  dozen  or 
more  exhibits  of  handiwork,  all  of  them 
choice  specimens,  else  they  could  not 
have  passed  the  rigid  ordeal  of  examina- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected.  Had 
men  been  judges  of  the  selection  of  offer- 
ings for  exhibit  in  the   Woman's  Build- 
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which  are  always  on  the  alert  to  improve 
whatever  comes  within  the  range  of  their 
observation. 

The  Electricity  Building  bore  con- 
spicuously, in  connection  with  that  of 
Morse,  the  name  of  Alfred  Vail,  his   co- 


ing,  the  case  might  have  been  different ; 
they  would  very  likely  have  opened 
wide  the  door  rather  than  subject  them- 
selves to  possible  charges  of  favoritism. 
But  women  sat  in  judgment  upon  exhibits 
for    which  space    was    aesired    by    their 
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sisters,  and  the  criterion  they  established 
and  maintained  was  genuine  merit.  The 
beUef  that  a  woman's  judgment  upon 
those  of  her  own  sex  is  severer  than 
would  be  that  of  men  may  be  erroneous  ; 
but  no  applicant  for  space  in  the  Woman's 
Building  was  granted  it,  we  are  certain, 
unless  her  offering  was  fully  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard. 

To  the  Forestry  Department  Connec- 
ticut sent  a  collective  exhibit  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  varieties  of  her  woods. 
The  specimens  were  mainly  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  the  collection  was  designed 
to  be  a  chapter  in  natural  history  rather 
than  a  feature  of  commercial  character. 

The  only  Connecticut  exhibit  in  the 
Department  of  Ethnology  was  Prof.  F. 
W.  Putnam,  its  scholarly  chief,  —  a  hn- 
eal  descendant  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam, 
Connecticut's  most  illustrious  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  —  whose  portrait  hung  in 
the  main  hall  of  the  State  Building.  Prof. 
Putnam  merited  diploma  and  medal  for 
the  marvellous  collection  in  his  wonderful 
realm,  in  which  was  opportunity  for 
greater  range  of  study  than  in  any  of  the 
more  pretentious  departments. 

In  the  Fisheries  Department  Connec- 
ticut had  but  one  exhibit,  that  of  fishing 
rods,  made  by  the  Horton  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Bristol.  The  temptation  to 
diverge  from  the  path  of  truth  is   so  inde- 


finably strong  when  one  is  within  pisca- 
torial environment,  that  we  hasten  from 
it  lest  we  flounder  in  the  deep  waters 
of  extravagant  expression  ere  we  are 
aware. 

The  home  of  Connecticut  visitors 
while  at  the  World's  Fair  has  been  re- 
served as  the  final  feature  of  this  inade- 
quate sketch.  In  its  architecture  and 
interior  furnishing  the  Connecticut  Build- 
ing was  designed  to  represent  a  type  not 
uncommon  in  this  state  in  colonial  days, 
though  it  was  patterned  after  no  existing 
model.  The  plan  was  chosen  from  among 
several  which  were  offered  in  competition 
with  it,  as  being  best  suited  for  the  use 
required  of  it.  Its  architect  was  Mr.  W. 
R.  Briggs  of  Bridgeport.  Its  dominant 
interior  feature  was  a  spacious  main  hall, 
twenty-one  feet  in  width,  with  ample  en- 
trances to  parlors  on  one  side  and  dining- 
room  on  the  other,  A  broad  staircase  at 
the  rear  led  to  the  second  story,  being 
divided  into  two  narrower  flights  from  a 
broad  landing.  The  main  feature  of  the 
upper  hall  was  the  open  well  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  width,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  substantial  railing.  This 
gave  to  the  central  portion  of  the  edifice 
spaciousness  which  was  much  com- 
mended by  visitors.  The  parlors  and 
dining-room  were  supplied  mainly  with 
antique  furniture  loaned  from  Connecti- 
cut homesteads,  in  which  it  had  been  the 
highly  prized  inheritance  from  genera- 
tions long  passed.  In  the  parlors  were 
straight-backed  chairs  on  which  strait- 
laced  people  of  a  former  century  must 
have  sat  with  little  comfort.  In  the  rear 
parlor  was  an  old-time  writing-desk  well 
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supplied  with  pigeon-holes  and  drawers, 
where,  in  other  days,  possibly  some  dig- 
nified squire  kept  copies  of  his  decisions 
in  lawsuits  between  John  Doe  vs.  Richard 
Roe  et  al.  The  fireplace  in  the  rear 
parlor  had  an  interesting  setting,  —  a 
mantel  brought  firom  Connecticut,  loaned 
by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  possibly  one  in 
front  of  which  he  sat  in  his  younger  days 
when  his  brain  was  filled  with  the  "  Rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor." 

The  walls  of  the  two  parlors  were 
draped  with  silk  tapestry  of  colonial  pat- 
tern,   a  gift  from  the    Cheney    Brothers. 


with  counterpanes  wrought  in  colonial 
days  by  hands  which  long,  long  since 
rested  from  their  labors.  Here  and  there 
in  the  upper  hall  were  upright  showcases, 
in  which  were  securely  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  to  shield  them  from  souvenir 
kleptomaniacs,  many  curios  of  the  days 
of  knee  buckles,  powdered  wigs  and 
fancifully  figured  wedding  sHppers,  the 
latter  with  heels  of  about  the  same  height 
and  pattern  as  the  "French  heels"  of 
our  own  day.  The  only  musical  instru- 
ment with  which  the  building  was  pro- 
vided was  a  four-octave  spinet  made  in 
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of  South  Manchester.  Corner  cup- 
boards, genuine  antiques  from  ancient 
Connecticut  homes,  were  transported  to 
Jackson  Park,  and  neatly  fitted  in  corners 
of  the  dining-room ;  and  behind  their 
small-paned  windows  were  beheld  quaint 
pottery  of  the  olden  time,  while  on  a 
high  shelf  running  nearly  around  the 
room  reposed  tableware  of  a  bygone  'age 
in  great  variety. 

Two  of  the  chambers  on  the  second 
floor  were  furnished  (for  exhibition  only) 
with  high-post  bedsteads  with  canopies, 
and  the  high  feather  beds  were  covered 


London  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
loaned  from  the  collection  of  M.  Steinert 
of  New  Haven,  elsewhere  referred  to. 
Its  day  of  usefulness  had  passed,  except 
as  a  curio,  but  it  was  in  good  harmony 
with  the  accompanying  furniture. 

The  spacious  veranda  which  partly  sur- 
rounded the  first  story,  and  the  balcony 
on  the  second  story,  were  well  supplied 
with  easy-chairs,  in  which  Connecticut 
visitors  were  to  be  found  at  all  hours, 
resting  after  the  tiresome  ordeal  of  sight- 
seemg,  reading  letters  from  home,  or 
perusing  piles  of  Connecticut  newspapers, 
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with  which  the  reading-room  was  well 
suppHed.  There  was  but  little  about 
the  building  indicating  elegance,  and 
visitors  soon  discovered  that  the  design 
of  the  architect  had  been  well  carried 
out,  —  to  make  the  Connecticut  Building 
a  comfortable  and  homelike  resort,  where 
they  could  indulge  a  homelike  feeling. 
No  other  state  was  better  typified  by  its 
building  than  this,  and  it  will  gratify 
most  of  the  twenty-six  thousand  Con- 
necticut  visitors    to    the    Fair    to    know 


that  it  is  now  being  re-erected,  piece  by 
piece,  on  a  charming  site  near  New 
Haven,  overlooking  its  harbor  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  it  will  be  maintained 
as  a  historic  relic,  —  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
James  D.  Dewell  and  other  enterprising 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  of  that  city. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Con- 
necticut for  her  part  in  this  memorable 
Exposition  belongs  mainly  to  the  efficient 
Board  of  Managers,  state   and    national, 
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upon  whom  was  conferred  the  authority 
of  expending  the  state's  appropriation  of 
^70,000;  and  the  equally  efficient  lady 
managers,  who  proved  to  be  their  service- 
able handmaids.  The  former  were  safe, 
conservative  and 
wise  guardians  of 
the  trust  imposed 
upon  them  ;  in 
evidence  of 
which  we  only 
need  remark  that 
upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the 
Executive  Com- 
missioner, which 
will  be  the  last 
item    in    the 


workers,  Mrs.  Franklin  Farrel  of  Ansonia, 
and  Miss  Lucy  P.  Trowbridge  of  New 
Haven,  for  the  many  wearisome  days  they 
spent  in  their  labor  of  love. 

That  such  a  marvellous  creation  as  the 


ex- 
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pense  account, 
Treasurer  Day 
will  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  state 
treasury  several  thousand  dollars  of  the 
appropriation  voted  by  the  Legislature. 
To  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  un- 
measured commendation  rightfully  be- 
longs for  the  interest  they  manifested  in 
the  task  to  which  they  applied  themselves 
with  enthusiastic  zeal,  —  that  of  gather- 
ing from  every  corner  of  the  Common- 
wealth articles  required  for  the  proper 
embelHshment  of  the  State  Building. 
Especially  do  the  people  of  Connecticut 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  efficient 
president  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
Knight  of  Lakeville,  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Furnishing  Committee,  Mrs. 
P.  H.  Ingalls  of  Hartford,  and  her  co- 


World's  Fair  of  1893  should  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  inexorable  demand 
and  be  turned  over  to  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer,  after  such  a  short  life,  seems 
one  of  the  saddest  tales  that  tongue  can 
tell.  It  is  not  probable  that  its  equal 
will  ever  be  seen  on  earth  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  see  this.  The 
camera  has  caught,  and  printing  presses 
are  fast  multiplying  pictures  of  many 
of  its  attractive  features ;  yet  they  are 
but  ''  half-tones,"  and  although  they  give 
fair  delineation  of  the  wonderful  scenes 
there  beheld,  how  far  short  do  they  fall 
of  the  pictures  in  which  was  the  real 
life! 


THE  PRIVATEER  "DASH." 

By  E.    C.    Plum  me r. 
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THE   MODEL  OF  THE    "DASH." 


NE  of   the  most    interesting  relics 


I  I  brought  to  Hght  during  the  work 
^-^  of  collecting  Maine's  marine  ex- 
hibit for  the  World's  Fair  was  the  model 
of  the  privateer  ''  Dash,"  a  craft  that 
never  found  her  superior  in  speed,  though 
so  long  chased  by  the  best  ships  in  the 
British  navy,  took  many  valuable  prizes, 
maintained  her  position  upon  the  sea 
through  the  War  of  1812,  and  only  suc- 
cumbed to  the  element  upon  which  she 
had  won  her  triumphs,  going  down  amidst 
the  fury  of  a  winter's  gale.  Vessels  of 
this  character  have  often  been  pictured  ; 
they  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  novel- 
ist ;  yet  the  record  of  this  little  craft,  as 
her  papers  remain  to  show,  was  one  which 
even  fancy  has  not  improved  upon. 
The  "Ariel"  of  Cooper  was  not  the  equal 
of  this  Maine  craft. 

The  "  Dash  "  was  unique  even  in  her 
inception.  At  that  time  the  modern  plan 
of  draughting  vessels  was  practically  un- 
known, and  the  solid  model  of  to-day  was 
not  dreamed  of.  The  prevailing  prac- 
tice was  simply  to  lay  a  keel,  set  up  at 
either  end  a  stem  and  stern  post,  and  fill 
in  between  with  frames,  shaping  the  hull 
"  by  the  eye,"  as  the  work  progressed. 
Of  course  the  results  of  this  sort  of  build- 
ing were  not  always  satisfactory,  the  two 
sides  of  the  vessel  being  seldom  of  exactly 
the  same  shape,  so  that  a  craft  would  fre- 
quently sail  faster  on  one  tack  than  she 
would  on  the  other ;  but  it  was  years  be- 
fore a  more  exact  plan  was  adopted. 
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However,  the  builders  of  the  "  Dash  " 
wanted  a  craft  that  could  show  the  high- 
est type  of  speed.  They  realized  that  in 
the  service  for  which  she  was  designed 
such  a  vessel  must  be  either  a  "  flyer  "  or 
a  failure  ;  and  they  began  work  accord- 
ingly. Being  experienced  shipwrights 
as  well  as  shipowners,  they  were  able  to 
call  practical  knowledge  to  their  assist- 
ance in  the  solution  of  this  problem;  and 
the  first  ship's  model  that  the  state  of 
Maine  ever  knew  was  the  result.  It  was 
very  unlike  the  solid  models  of  to-day. 
Upon  a  back-board,  pieces  of  wood,  cut 
to  represent  halves  of  frames,  were  nailed, 
rib-bands  of  wood  were  tacked  upon  them, 
and  thus  the  skeleton  of  one  half  of  a  ves- 
sel was  made.  By  repeated  trimmings 
and  cuttings,  the  lines  of  the  hull  were 
perfected,  until  what  seemed  to  be  the 
required  shape  for  speed  had  been  se- 
cured, and  then  the  keel  was  laid. 

The  men  who  ventured  upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  craft  were  John  and 
Seward  Porter,  merchants  doing  business 
in  Portland ;  and  the  vessel  was  built 
in  their  yard  at  Porter's  Landing,  their 
old  home.  Only  a  few  rotten  piles  of 
the  wharf  from  which  the  "  Dash  "  was 
launched  now  remain ;  the  yard  where 
so  many  fine  vessels  were  built  has  long 
since  been  overrun  by  grass ;  but  this 
model  has  been  carefully  preserved  as 
an  heirloom,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  namesake  of  one  of  those 
builders. 
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Especially  is  this  model  interesting  to 
the  marine  architect  of  to-day  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  unanswerable  refutation 
of  the  claim,  so  often  made,  that  the  sharp 
floor-lines  of  the  modern  yacht  are  things 
of  recent  origin.  This  model,  made  in 
1812,  but  for  its  almost  perpendicular 
sternpost,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  Burgess  class,  the  bow  being 
sharp  and  thin,  the  run  beginning  amid- 
ships, and  all  the  floor  timbers  of  an 
angle  much  sharper  than  those  of  any 
merchant  craft  of  to-day.  All  her  hnes 
are  very  suggestive  of  those  famous  Bos- 
ton cHppers  that  led  the  world  in  the 
fifties. 

This  "Dash"  was  not,  however,  ori- 
ginally designed  for  a  privateer  ;  she  was 
merely  a  natural  product  of  the  times. 
For  years  both  English  and  French  ves- 
sels had  troubled  the  Americans ;  and 
when  the  embargo  was  ordered,  no  ordi- 
nary craft  could  venture  to  sea  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  Therefore  it  was 
that  ships  lay  dismantled  at  the  wharves 
or  swung  idly  in  the  stream,  warehouses 
went  uncared  for,  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States  was  literally 
paralyzed.  Then  it  w^as  that  some  ven- 
turesome men  possessed  themselves  of 
fleet  craft  and,  defying  danger,  made 
immense  profits  out  of  risky  voyages,  — 
West  India  products  selling  at  exorbitant 
prices.  So,  when  war  was  formally  de- 
clared, the  Porters  built  this  craft  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  English  war  ships  between 
Cuba  and  Portland,  much  as  the  block- 
ade runners  operated  during  the  Rebel- 
lion. 

The  risk  which  these  vessels  ran  at 
that  time  can  be  the  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  United 
States  was  then  practically  without  a 
navy,  but  five  craft  that  could  be  rightly 
classed  as  fighting  ships  being  then  in 
existence,  while  England  had  more  than 
eighty  vessels  regularly  cruising  in  these 
waters,  and  during  the  war  sometimes 
showed  more  than  one  hundred  sail  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  American  ship  over  those  of  for- 
eign build,  and  the  unequalled  skill  of 
the  American  sailor,  had  even  then  been 
demonstrated ;  and  Yankee  confidence 
felt  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 


The  "Dash"  was  completed  in  1813, 
and  rigged  as  a  topsail  schooner,  —  a 
favorite  style  in  those  days,  but  one  that 
is  never  seen  now.  Her  home  port  was 
Pordand,  and  there  she  fitted  for  sea. 
She  first  slipped  down  to  San  Domingo, 
unobserved,  disposed  of  a  cargo  at  good 
prices,  loaded  with  coffee,  and  was  well 
on  her  way  home,  when  she  was  sighted 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  which  sent  a 
cannon-ball  invitation  for  her  to  come 
about  and  await  the  pleasure  of  his  Maj- 
esty's representative.  But  Capt.  Kel- 
leran,  an  officer  well  known  in  his  day, 
was  in  command,  and  he  would  not  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  losing  his  hand- 
some vessel  on  her  maiden  trip ;  so  he 
simply  piled  on  the  canvas,  pitched  over- 
board enough  of  his  cargo  to  let  his  little 
schooner  take  her  racing  form,  and  per- 
mitted the  Englishman  to  slowly  fade 
away  in  the  distance,  though  the  fore- 
mast was  badly  sprung  and  nearly  taken 
out  of  the  "  Dash  "  by  the  strain. 

So  she  returned  to  Portland  in  safety, 
having  proved  herself  an  excellent  sailer. 
But  her  master  had  seen  that  by  altering 
her  sail  plan  she  could  be  made  to  give 
even  a  better  account  of  herself.  So  the 
injured  foremast  was  removed,  a  heavier 
spar  put  in  its  place,  and  square  sails 
added,  making  the  "  Dash  "  an  hermaph- 
rodite brig.  A  tremendous  spread  of 
light  sails  was  given  her,  and  then,  like 
many  of  the  modern  Gloucester  fisher- 
men, she  was  ready  to  "tackle  "  anything 
that  came  in  her  way. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  "  Dash  "  labored,  like  most  American 
vessels  of  those  days,  was  lack  of  sheath- 
ing, —  copper  being  very  costly ;  thus  the 
unprotected  bottoms  became  foul  very 
quickly,  while  the  British  cruisers,  being 
metalled,  were  always  in  racing  trim. 
But  the  Yankee  avoided  this  handicap, 
in  a  measure,  by  giving  his  craft  a  coat- 
ing of  tallow  and  soap  before  starting 
out  on  a  voyage  (just  as  yachts  are 
black-leaded  nowadays)  ;  and  though 
this  mixture  soon  wore  away,  it  was  good 
while  it  lasted  —  and  both  soap  and 
tallow  were  cheap. 

Having  been  thus  prepared,  the  "Dash" 
started  out  once  more,  was  chased  by 
Enghsh    war    vessels,    one     of    them    a 
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seventy-four-gun  ship,  sailed  away  from 
them  as  usual,  and  landed  her  cargo  in 
good  order ;  though  in  the  pinch  of  one 
of  the  races  she  had  to  sacrifice  her  two 
bow  guns  and  part  of  her  deck  load,  to 
get  into  the  necessary  flying  trim.  But  as 
coffee  was  then  selling  at  one  dollar  per 
pound,  the  profits  from  this  voyage  were 
highly  satisfactory. 

So  far  the  mission  of  the  "  Dash  "  had 
been  a  peaceful  one ;  she  had  only  asked 
to  be  left  alone.  But  now  had  come 
the  days  when  the  American  sailor  was 
winning  his  laurels  upon  the  sea;  the 
fighting  fever  was  upon  the  people,  and 
a  new  captain  was  appointed  to  the  com- 


The  first  thing  she  ran  into,  however, 
was  a  big  man-of-war;  and  as  that  was 
not  the  kind  of  game  she  was  seeking, 
she  resorted  to  her  old  trick  of  fast  sail- 
ing, and  quickly  dropped  the  unpleasant 
fellow  below  the  horizon.  Shortly  after 
she  was  approached  by  a  cruiser  of  more 
nearly  her  own  size,  showed  fight,  won  a 
victory,  and  carried  a  valuable  cargo  to 
port.  Then  came  a  record  for  prizes. 
She  encountered  the  armed  ship  ''  Lace- 
demonian," and  captured  her,  together 
with  the  American  sloop  which  she  was 
carrying  off  in  triumph.  A  Httle  later 
she  was  chased  by  a  frigate  and  a 
schooner,  outsailed  the  frigate,  drew  the 
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mand.  It  had  been  practically  decided 
that  it  was  more  profitable,  expeditious 
and  satisfactory  to  take  cargoes  out  of 
the  enemy's  ships  than  to  purchase  them 
in  pof  ts ;  and  so  the  little  vessel  was 
fitted  out  as  a  first-class  privateer.  Those 
small  broadside  guns,  which  she  had  been 
carrying  for  her  own  protection,  were  re- 
moved, and  two  eighteen  pounders  taken 
instead,  the  "long  Tom  "  of  "thirty-two," 
which  was  mounted  amidships,  being  re- 
tained. A  larger  crew  was  shipped,  and 
the  brig  started  out,  not  exactly  looking 
for  trouble,  but  determined  to  do  less 
running  in  the  future  and  take  charge  of 
the  first  British  merchantman  sighted. 


schooner  away  from  the  protection  of  the 
big  one,  whipped  her  soundly,  and  went 
on  her  way  rejoicing.  Her  captain  at 
this  time  was  a  young  man  whose  merits 
President  Lincoln  subsequently  recog- 
nized by  making  him  inspector  of  cus- 
toms at  Portland,  —  Capt.  William  Cam- 
mett,  a  thorough  sailor  and  a  man  who 
never  saw  the  Union  Jack  but  he  felt  a 
desire  to  fight. 

The  "Dash"  pursued  her  successful 
career,  taking  cargoes  out  of  English 
vessels  when  she  could  find  them,  buying 
them  in  port  when  she  could  not,  and 
taking  many  prizes,  until  she  had  made 
herself  a  terror  to  the  British  merchant 
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marine,  the  pride  of  Portland,  and  the 
object  of  a  most  emphatic  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  British  man-of-war's  man, 
who  could  no  more  catch  her  than  he 
could  net  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  Finally 
she  was  put  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  Porter,  a  young  brother  of  the 
owners,  then  but  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  but  a  youth  who  had  already  made 
a  record  on  the  quarter  deck.  He  signal- 
ized his  promotion  to  this  fleet  craft  by 
making  two  captures  within  a  week  from 
the  time  he  left  port,  retook  the  American 
privateer  "  Armistice,"  which  had  just 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  English  frigate 
"  Pactolus,"  a  few  days  later  added  two 
brigs  and  a  sloop  to  the  list,  and  then 
came  home  to  refit,  having  been  absent 
less  than  three  months  and  sent  home 
six  prizes  to  prove  that  the  time  had  not 
been  wasted. 

Under  Porter's  command  the  "Dash" 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  She 
could  show  a  record  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  America's  privateers.  She  had  never 
known  a  reverse,  had  never  attacked  a 
vessel  in  vain,  had  never  been  injured  by 
an  enemy's  shot,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
her  equal  in  speed  did  not  exist.  Thus 
it  was  that  young  men  came  to  compete 
for  the  privilege  of  entering  her  crew.  It 
was  esteemed  a  high  honor  to  be  pointed 
out  as  belonging  to  the  "  Dash  "  ;  it  was 
equivale-nt  to  saying  that  there  was  an 
unusually  fine  man ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
leading  families  in  Portland  and  sur- 
rounding tov/ns  made  up  her  force. 

Such  had  been  her  history  and  such 
was  her  condition  when  she  started  on 
that  last  and  fatal  cruise.  It  was  the 
middle  of  January,  1815.  Unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
already  been  signed,  the  crew  of  the 
"Dash  "  were  impatient  to  be  awayarfter 
more  glory  —  and  prize  money.  The  light 
canvas  was  crowded  upon  the  tall,  taper- 
ing masts,  and,  ready  for  sea,  the  rakish 
craft  was  dashing  up  and  down  the 
harbor  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
captain,  who  alone  of  the  ship's  company 
was  not  on  board. 

Meanwhile  their  commander  was  bid- 
ding farewell  to  his  young  wife.  Wedded 
but  a  few  months,  it  seemed  as  if  some 


instinct  told  them  they  should  not  part, — 
that  this  would  be  their  last  meeting ;  for 
the  signal  gun  had  called  him,  but  still 
he  would  not  heed  its  summons.  He 
lingered  until  a  second  gun  told  him  that 
he  must  obey  the  call,  when  he  hurried 
away  to  the  landing.  What  little  more  is 
known  of  the  "  Dash  "  is  told  by  the 
crew  of  the  "  Champlain,"  a  new  priva- 
teer, which  had  waited  in  the  harbor  to 
try  her  speed  against  that  of  the  Portland 
champion  on  an  outward  cruise.  Leav- 
ing the  harbor  together,  they  took  a 
southerly  course.  Gradually  the  "Dash" 
drew  away  to  the  front,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  next  day  was  far  in  the  lead. 
Then  a  gale  came  on,  and  the  last  seen 
of  the  "Dash"  she  was  shooting  away 
into  the  driving  clouds  of  snow  which  soon 
hid  her  from  sight.  Fearing  the  Georges 
shoals,  the  master  of  the  "Champlain" 
altered  his  course,  and  came  out  of  the 
gale  in  safety;  but  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  from  the  "  Dash."  Probably 
Capt.  Porter,  with  the  crude  apphances 
of  those  days,  failed  to  correctly  estimate 
his  speed,  and  was  upon  the  shoals  before 
he  suspected  his  danger.  All  who  have 
seen  those  miles  of  breakers  hurrying 
over  these  "rapids  of  the  sea"  can 
understand  why  sailors  fear  them  so. 
For  months,  and  even  years,  those  whose 
loved  ones  had  gone  out  in  that  longed- 
for  vessel  refused  to  beheve  them  lost. 
The  heart  would  not  have  its  cherished 
image  numbered  with  the  dead.  But 
year  follov/ed  year  with  never  a  word  for 
hope.  The  step  of  those  who  for  so 
many  long  months  had  climbed  to  the 
high  observatory,  to  ask  if  any  news  had 
come,  grew  less  frequent  upon  the  stair ; 
the  cheering  thought  that  some  time  at 
least  one  of  the  crew  must  come  back  to 
tell  the  vessel's  fate  deserted  the  sorrow- 
ing heart,  and  mothers  came  to  know  that 
their  sons  were  dead.  Never  a  piece  of 
wreckage  reached  the  shore.  No  floating 
spar  nor  sphntered  boat  ever  appeared  to 
offer  its  mute  testimony.  The  vessel  had 
as  completely  disappeared  as  if  she  had 
been  one  of  her  own  cannon-balls  dropped 
into  the  sea,  and  only  these  time-stained 
records  of  her  successful  voyages  remain, 
with  this  ancient  model,  as  mementos 
of  this  famous  Yankee  privateer. 
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By  William  Clarke. 


THE  poet  Shelley  observed  that 
"  Hell  is  a  city  very  much  like 
London."  My  own  acquaintance 
with  the  former  place  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  warrant  me  in  expressing  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
comparison ;  but  I  am  inclined  from  my 
knowledge  of  London  to  think  that  the 
comparison  must  be  unfair  to  hell.  For 
one  can  go  to  large  areas  of  modern 
London  in  which  happiness  is  little 
known  and  in  which  the  strongest  desire 
of  the  people  is  for  a  bath  in  the  waters 
of  Lethe,  where  they  may  forget  their 
wretchedness.  The  benevolent  British 
government  provides  the  waters  of  Lethe 
in  great  quantity  throughout  London ; 
the  liquid,  however,  is  administered  in- 
ternally, and  it  is  called  gin. 

We  must  remember  that  the  problem 
of  great  cities  and  their  misery  is,  for  our 
purposes,  quite  modern.  It  is  true  that 
great  flourishing  cities  spread  themselves 
around  the  Mediterranean  in  the  later 
Roman  Empire.  How  large  they  really 
were  we  do  not  know.  Gibbon  is  in- 
clined to  put  the  population  of  Rome  at 
three  quarters  of  a  million  ;  but  a  modern 
French  scholar  beUeves  that  it  was  not 
less  than  five  millions,  or  equal  to  the 
London  of  to-day.  But  it  may  any  way 
be  roughly  said  that,  after  the  irruption 
of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  Em- 
pire there  were  no  great  cities  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  When  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  sitting,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  but 
country  towns.  Even  Paris,  the  first  of 
cities  at  that  time,  had  but  half  a  million 
of  people  at  the  Revolution  ;  Berlin  was 
a  small,  ugly  place ;  and  St.  Petersburg  as 
raw  as  any  "  booming "  town  in  Texas. 
London  itself  was  but  a  pygmy  compared 
with  what  it  is  now.  In  "  Barnaby 
Rudge,"  which  deals  with  the  Gordon 
riots  of  1780,  Dickens  represents  Clerk- 
enwell  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  village  with  a 
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real  well  and  country  gardens.  Now  it 
is  a  foul,  dreary,  monotonous  district  in 
the  very  black  heart  of  modern  London. 
As  late  as  1848  the  Chartists  selected 
Kennington  Common  for  their  demon- 
stration, as  being  away  from  London 
crowds.  The  Common  has  long  since 
been  transformed  into  a  little  park  where, 
on  bank  holidays,  you  can  scarcely  see 
the  grass  for  the  swarming  children  ;  and 
all  round  is  a  huge  network  of  streets  and 
lanes.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of 
the  invasion  of  bricks  and  mortar  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  fellow-journalist 
on  the  occasion  of  Cardinal  Manning's 
death.  The  Cardinal  was  buried  in  Ken- 
sal  Green  Cemetery,  where  he  had  himself 
officiated  twenty-seven  years  before  at 
the  funeral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  spoken  of  carrying 
Wiseman's  remains  away  from  "  this  wild 
multitude  of  men "  to  a  peaceful  spot. 
To-day  Kensal  Green  is  a  crowded  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  cemetery  you  hear  on 
one  side  the  shrieks  of  engines,  and  on 
the  other  the  jingling  of  street-car  bells 
all  day  long. 

Americans  are  apt  to  think  of  London 
as  ancient ;  but  take  away  about  half  a 
dozen  individual  buildings  and  a  few 
streets  here  and  there  {e.  g.^  in  West- 
minster or  about  Smithfield)  and  it  is 
no  more  ancient  than  Chicago.  It  is  not 
a  city  proper,  but  a  huge  wilderness  of 
perhaps  the  most  ugly  houses  in  the 
world,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  which  have 
been  built  since  the  century  began. 
Hence  the  curious  anachronisms  in  the 
names  of  London  streets.  You  go  to 
Clerkenwell  Green  and  find,  instead  of  a 
green,  a  hideous  dirty  paved  square, 
where  little  knots  of  people  gather  on 
Sunday  nights  to  denounce  landlords, 
capitalists,  the  queen,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  other  objectionable  per- 
sons. The  "Angel"  at  Islington  was  a 
country  tavern  early  in  the  century,  now 
it  is  perhaps  the  busiest  centre  of  street- 
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car  traffic  in  London.  Bow  Common 
reminds  you  so  far  as  its  name  goes  of 
geese  and  ducks  waddling  about  over  its 
expanse ;  you  go  there  and  you  find  big 
sprawling  match  factories  and  thousands 
of  dirty  little  houses  all  ahke  in  their 
hideous  monotony.  Moorfields  contains 
no  fields  at  all,  but  two  huge  railway 
termini  and  large  warehouses  for  the  stor- 
age of  freight.  Edgware  Road,  along 
which  Goldsmith  drove  in  a  post  chaise 
to  the  then  rural  village  of  Edgware,  is 
now  no  road  at  all,  but  a  noisy  street  of 
shops,  the  very  quintessence  of  Cockney- 
ism.  Leicester  Square,  which  was  an  un- 
enclosed field  in  the  time  of  George  IL, 
where  duels  were  fought,  is  now  filled 
with  French  restaurants,  London's  two 
biggest  variety  theatres  and  hospitals, 
and  is,  along  with  the  Strand,  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  European  blackguardism. 
Only  old  people  who  have  lived  in  Lon- 
don all  their  lives  can  realize  the  change. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  you  had 
a  comparatively  small  city  with  a  few 
outlying  suburbs  to  which  prosperous 
tradesmen  repaired,  with  country  roads 
and  little  streams.  The  suburbs  have 
become  main  streets,  the  country  roads 
have  been  converted  into  prolonged 
rows  of  what  WilHam  Morris  calls  "  black- 
guardly villas,"  and  the  little  streams 
have  disappeared.  You  have,  in  short, 
modern  London. 

I  dwell  upon  the  suddenness  of  this 
change  in' order  to  insist  upon  the  abso- 
lute modernness  of  the  city  problem.  It 
is  said,  "  Oh,  the  poor  have  always  been, 
and  will  always  be."  But  the  problem  of 
a  place  like  London  is  absolutely  new, 
and  the  questions  it  suggests  have  arisen 
almost  in  our  own  time.  You  hear  peo- 
ple discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
London  is  better  than  it  was.  It  is  a 
futile  discussion.  You  can  only  compare 
things  that  are  in  pari  materia  ;  and  the 
London  of  Pitt's  time  can  no  more  be 
compared  with  the  London  of  to-day 
than  can  the  Paris  of  the  National  Con- 
vention with  the  Paris  of  1893.  You 
have  an  essentially  new  phenomenon. 
To  what  causes  is  it  due?  Briefly,  to 
these  :  the  decline  of  agricultural  Eng- 
land and  the  invasion  of  London  by 
swarming  masses  of  country  people  ;  the 


expansion  of  British  trade  and  particu- 
larly of  British  shipping,  which  has  given 
to  London  its  largest  single  industry  or 
group  of  industries;  the  very  bad  ten- 
dency, as  I  think,  towards  extreme  cen- 
tralization, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Home 
Rule  will  check,  so  that  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  may  be  again  intellectual  and 
poHtical  centres  instead  of  the  dead-alive 
places  they  are ;  the  relative  decline  of 
Paris  as  a  centre  of  fashion  and  wealth 
since  the  P'ranco-German  War,  Lon- 
don to  some  extent  taking  its  place  ;  the 
growth  of  the  railway  system,  and  other 
subsidiary  causes.  There  is  also  the 
great  twofold  modern  passion  for  money- 
making  and  for  amusement,  and  there  is 
the  necessity  for  the  literary  and  quasi- 
Uterary  class  to  be  in  the  great  centre  of 
journalism  and  making  of  books.  When 
I  say  that  there  are  some  fifteen  thousand 
people  in  London  engaged  in  writing  in 
some  shape  or  form,  it  will  be  seen  how 
immense  is  what  may  be  called  the  intel- 
lectual, as  apart  from  the  industrial  at- 
traction of  London.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  London  now  practically  extends  to 
Watford  on  the  north,  twenty  miles  away 
to  Redhill,  a  similar  distance  in  the  south, 
to  Tilbury,  nearly  as  far  in  the  east,  and  to 
Maidenhead  (in  the  summer  when  the 
river  is  crowded),  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  the  west.  If  the  process  goes  oh, 
we  shall  live  to  S3e  London  and  Brighton 
connected  by  houses  all  the  way,  and 
possibly  continuous  buildings  from  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham.  A  glorious  pros- 
pect for  the  speculative  builder,  for 
the  landlords,  and  for  the  pestilent  per- 
sons who  cover  the  whole  country  with 
their  advertisements  of  pills  and  soap  and 
mustard  !  But  what  a  future  vision  for 
the  artist  and  for  the  children  of  Eng- 
land, who  already,  in  many  districts, 
never  come  in  contact  with  nature,  and 
who,  in  the  England  of  the  future,  unless 
the  present  tendencies  are  checked,  will 
know  and  care  nothing  about  the  charm 
of  the  green  meadow  bathed  in  sunlight 
or  the  wild  heath  with  its  golden  gorse 
and  purple  heather  and  solemn  pines,  or 
the  desolate  shore  by  the  resounding  sea. 
But  will  the  present  tendencies  con- 
tinue ?  Without  dogmatizing,  I  think  not. 
The  shallow  leaders  of  free-trade   Man- 
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chesterism  held  that  England  was  to  be 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  other  coun- 
tries sending  their  fruits,  grains  and  vege- 
tables, and  receiving  back  English  cots, 
hats,  shirts,  shoes,  steam  engines,  etc. 
A  nice  Httle  theory,  —  but  it  didn't  work. 
Other  countries  had  coal  and  iron,  and 
were  able  to  manufacture  as  well  as  Eng- 
land ;  and  now  England  is  hard  pressed 
in  the  race,  and  is  already  beaten  in  some 
departments.  The  result  in  England  is, 
that,  spite  of  low  prices,  English  ware- 
houses have  been  crammed  with  things 
that  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  for  which 
there  was  no  market.  The  recent  great 
cotton  lockout  in  Lancashire,  which 
lasted  there  three  months,  was  solely  due 
to  overstocked  mills  and  warehouses. 
Thus  the  turn  in  the  industrial  tide  has 
come,  and  this  will  affect  London  in  due 
time.  Another  cause  which  will  hamper 
the  growth  of  London  is  the  struggle  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  and  the  demands 
of  labor.  London  has  been  the  centre 
of  the  newer  trade-union  movement,  i.  e., 
the  movement  among  the  so-called  un- 
skilled. They  have  run  wages  up  in  some 
industries  to  a  point  higher  than  in  pro- 
vincial towns.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  numbers  of  big  contracts  recently  the 
contracts  of  country  firms  have  been  ac- 
cepted ;  these  firms  bring  their  own  work- 
men, and  so  oust  the  London  men.  Con- 
sequently, provincial  firms  are  likely  to 
grow  and  London  firms  to  decHne,  —  a 
very  good  result,  as  I  think.  In  the  next 
place,  London  has  no  bed  of  coal  or  iron 
near,  and  so  it  cannot  compete  in  num- 
bers of  industries  with  towns  in  other 
parts  of  England.  As  a  result,  shipbuild- 
ing has  almost  ceased  on  the  Thames ; 
such  a  firm  as  Samudas,  in  Poplar,  which 
used  to  employ  five  thousand  persons, 
being  now  closed  and  in  the  market.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  reports  of 
good  coal  being  found  within  sixty  miles 
of  London.  If  true,  the  pretty  Kent 
and  Sussex  country  would  be  converted 
into  heaps  of  cinders,  yawning  coal  pits, 
and  a  general  scene  of  black  ruin  and 
desolation,  and  Londoners  would  be  two- 
fold more  the  children  of  hell  than  they 
were  before.  But  let  us  hope  that  the 
people  who  are  boring  for  coal  there  will 
fall  down  their  own  pits  or  be  choked  in 


them,  and  that  the  sufferings  they  propose 
to  inflict  will  be  averted. 

But  an  even  more  important  prevent- 
ive of  the  future  growth  of  London  is  its 
relative  decline  as  a  port.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  dock  strike  of  1889,  the  first 
great  effort  of  organized  unskilled  labor. 
It  would  never  have  succeeded  had  the 
London  docks  been  in  a  good  condition. 
But  they  are  nearly  all  bankrupt;  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  a  rising  market 
to  force  the  dock-owners'  hands.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  docks  and  relative  de- 
cline of  London  port  are  in  the  main  due 
to  a  notable  event,  the  making  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Before  that  time  London 
was  the  great  emporium  of  Oriental  pro- 
duce, which  was  sent  via  the  Cape,  and 
was  distributed  from  London.  But  the 
Suez  Canal  brought  about  the  overland 
route  from  India,  China,  Australia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  to  Europe,  with 
the  result  that  cargo  is  now  discharged  at 
a  dozen  ports  which  have  grown  during 
the  last  generation.  Odessa  has  become 
a  great  and  splendid  city ;  Antwerp,  which 
connects  direct  with  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  by  the  Gotthard  Railway, 
has  become  the  third  port  in  Europe ; 
Barcelona  has  enormously  expanded,  as 
has  Trieste  ;  and  Genoa  has  revived  from 
her  long  quiescence ;  Hamburg,  Mar- 
seilles and  Havre  have  all  gained.  Lon- 
don has  lost.  A  friend  of  mine  tells  me 
that  when  he  first  came  to  London  you 
could  scarcely  get  along  Mincing  Lane 
(the  centre  of  the  Oriental  trade)  in  the 
busy  part  of  the  day ;  now  it  is  a  com- 
paratively quiet  thoroughfare.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Palmerston,  impostor  as 
he  was  in  many  respects,  saw  what  the 
effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  must  be,  and  did 
his  best  to  thwart  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the 
French  government.  The  shares  held  by 
the  British  government  in  the  canal,  and 
the  risks  involved  in  holding  Egypt  against 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  and  in  violation 
of  the  plainest  principles  of  international 
law,  are  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
economic  loss  which  the  canal  caused  to 
London. 

There  is  one  other  fact  concerning  the 
port  of  London.  If  one  reads  the  novels 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and  finds  any 
of  their  characters  making  a  Continental 
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tour,  one  invariably  learns  that  their 
steamer  sails  from  London.  To-day  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  only  boats  that  go 
to  the  Continent  from  London  are  those 
of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. But,  on  the  other  hand,  think  of 
the  huge  fleet  of  steamers  sailing  from 
other  ports, —  from  Hull,  Dover,  Folke- 
stone, Grimsby,  Newhaven,  Parkeston, 
Newcastle,  Southampton,  Leith,  Queen- 
borough, — employing  thousands  of  persons 
and  diverting  traffic  from  London.  The 
same  is  true  of  steamers  to  other  conti- 
nents. How  many  passengers  in  a  year 
travel  to  America  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don? Liverpool  and  Southampton  take 
nearly  all.  People  who  want  to  travel 
quickly  to  India  go  overland  to  Brindisi ; 
those  who  travel  to  South  Africa  go  to 
Southampton  or  to  Dartmouth ;  and  for 
South  America,  to  Southampton.  I  dwell 
on  these  facts  to  show  how  inevita- 
ble is  the  decline  of  the  port  of  London ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  port 
provides  London  with  by  far  its  greatest 
group  of  industries. 

Now  of  course  it  will  be  asked  if  this 
decline  is  going  on,  whether  it  is  not  being 
acutely  felt.  The  answer  is,  yes.  I  have 
myself  investigated  the  conditions  of  large 
districts  in  London,  and  my  own  feeling, 
as  a  result  of  that  investigation,  was 
expressed  by  one  of  the  persons  whom  I 
interviewed  :  "  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  live  at  all." 
Let  me  give  a  few  facts  which,  as  Burns 
has  it,  are  "chiels  that  winna  ding  and 
downa  be  disputed."  London  contains, 
roughly,  120  square  miles  and  about 
600,000  inhabited  houses.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  it  had  only  136,000 
houses.  The  population  is  a  little  under 
5,000,000.  As  regards  means  of  living, 
how  is  this  population  distributed  ?  Here 
I  must  take  the  figures  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  whose  great  work  on  London  is 
now  the  text-book  for  all  students  of  social 
life  in  the  British  capital.  In  East  Lon- 
don Mr.  Booth  found  that  thirty-one  and 
three  fourths  per  cent  or  nearly  one  third 
of  the  population  were  in  a  state  of  pov- 
erty, i.  e.,  their  earnings  were  under  ^5.25 
per  week,  which  Mr.  Booth  takes  to  be 
the  minimum  on  which  a  family  can  live 
in   London;    and  of  these    twenty  and 


three  fourths  per  cent  were  either  loafers 
and  semi-criminals  or  casual  and  inter- 
mittent workers.  The  largest  section  in 
East  London,  comprising  forty-two  and 
one  fourth  per  cent,  though  in  regular 
employment,  never  earn  more  than  $7.50 
per  week.  The  higher  class  wage-earners 
only  number  thirteen  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  East  London. 
Mr.  Booth's  second  volume,  covering  the 
whole  of  London,  with  the  very  useful 
colored  maps,  shows  thirty  and  seven 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
in  poverty.  He  found  that  South  London 
was,  in  some  parts,  worse  than  East  Lon- 
don ;  the  Southark  district,  e.  g.,  by 
the  river-side,  where  Shakespeare's  Globe 
Theatre  once  stood,  yielding  sixty-seven 
and  nine  tenths  per  cent  of  poverty,  i.  e., 
two  persons  out  of  every  three,  while 
Greenwich  yields  sixty-five  and  two  tenths 
per  cent  of  poverty.  The  Whitechapel 
murder  district,  on  the  other  hand,  yields 
forty-nine  and  one  tenth  per  cent,  and 
the  Hoxton  murder  district  forty-eight 
and  four  tenths  per  cent.  A  small  area 
in  West  London,  not  far  from  very  fash- 
ionable districts,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  very  worst  district  in  all  Lon- 
don. 

When  we  investigate  still  further,  we 
find  that  the  darkness  is  not  lifted.  In 
1887,  out  of  82,545  deaths  in  London, 
9,399  were  in  workhouses,  7,201  in  hos- 
pitals, and  400  in  lunatic  asylums.  Thus 
showing  that  one  out  of  every  five  per- 
sons will  infallibly  die  in  one  or  other  of 
these  institutions.  On  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  117,139  persons  in  London 
were  in  receipt  of  pauper  rehef ;  but  to 
obtain  the  actual  number  of  individuals 
who  really  get  relief  throughout  the  year, 
statisticians  estimate  that  we  must  multi- 
ply the  daily  number  by  three  or  three 
and  a  half,  which  gives  us  one  person  in 
eleven  as  being  a  pauper,  and  of  the 
distinctly  wage-earning  class  one  in  nine. 
But  the  official  figures  by  no  means  rep- 
resent the  real  pauperism.  For  the  first 
fact  that  strikes  the  investigator  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  the  horror  most 
of  them  have  of  applying  for  public  re- 
lief. "  The  people  will  starve  rather,"  is 
what  CathoHc  priests  and  Methodist  min- 
isters have  told  me  over  and   over  again. 
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I  hold  with  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
that  a  starving  man  has  a  right  to  take 
bread  wherever  he  can  find  it,  and  there- 
fore I  regard  this  unwillingness  to  accept 
pubHc  relief  as,  in  itself,  absurd.  It  is 
the  degrading  conditions  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  receipt  of  relief  in  England 
that  make  it  seem  odious.  The  home  is 
broken  up,  husband  and  wife  are  sepa- 
rated, and  the  receipt  of  relief  disquahfies 
for  the  suffrage.  It  is  distinctly  better  in 
*'  merry  England  "  to-day  to  have  done 
your  six  months  in  prison  than  to  have 
been  for  the  same  time  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse. 

I  have  merely  introduced  some  statis- 
tics for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
the  economic  condition  of  the  London 
people,  as  a  whole,  is,  and  I  could  pro- 
duce piles  of  statistics,  were  that  neces- 
sary. But  my  object  is  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  actual  life  of  the  London 
working  classes  as  I  know  it.  London 
has  no  huge  staple  industries  like  the 
large  industrial  towns  of  Nothern  Eng- 
land. It  has  a  number  of  small  indus- 
tries, involving  casual  labor  and  perma- 
nent lack  of  employment  for  large 
numbers.  Tens  of  thousands  are  always 
out  of  work,  living,  or  rather  existing, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Everything  in 
their  life  tends  to  produce  and  confirm 
bad  habits.  It  is  futile  to  blame  them, 
for  they  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
moralize  them,  for  they  are  not  open  to 
moral  appeal.  The  one  sole  thing  to  be 
done  for  them  is  to  give  them  self-sup- 
porting industry.  If  they  are  not  capable 
of  useful  work,  I  am  afraid  they  must  be 
simply  left  to  die  out.  I  will  content 
myself  with  saying  that  present  economic 
conditions  produce  this  class,  without 
which  the  present  capitalist  production 
could  not  exist ;  for  the  capitalist  must 
have  a  margin  of  unemployed  labor  to 
draw  upon  in  the  event  of  any  serious 
dispute  with  trade  unions.  The  exist- 
ence of  unemployed  loafers  then  is  bound 
up  with  the  system  of  modern  capitalism. 
Destroy  the  one,  and  you  destroy  the 
other. 

I  speak  now,  however,  not  of  the  un- 
fortunate out-of-works,  but  of  the  average 
workman  in  employment.     I  should  like 


you  to  realize  his  life,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
and  the  manner  of  man  he  is.  The 
average  London  workman,  then,  hves 
either  in  a  small  cottage  or  a  big  group 
of  so-called  "model  dweUings,"  let  out 
in  flats,  or  else  in  two  or  three  rooms  in 
a  lodging-house.  He  cannot  live  where 
he  likes,  but  must  live  where  he  can, 
proximity  to  his  work  being  essential. 
House  rent  in  London  for  a  complete 
house  is  comparatively  low,  and  the 
workman  will  pay  perhaps  from  $60  to 
$75  a  year  for  a  house  of  from  four  to 
seven  rooms,  with  a  small  strip  of  a  back 
garden  if  it  is  in  the  suburbs.  The  flat 
in  the  model  dwellings  will  be  ^1.25  or 
^1.50  per  week.  Rooms  in  lodging- 
houses  are  proportionally  much  dearer. 
In  the  Soho  district,  e.  g.,  where  higher 
class  tailoring  and  shoemaking  is  done, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  pay  ^2.50  per  week 
for  a  single  room,  and  two  decent  rooms 
in  that  district  could  scarcely  be  had  for 
less  than  $3  a  week.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  there  are  no  expenses  for  travel 
to  and  from  work,  the  worker  living 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  workshop. 
The  small  workman's  house  in  London  is 
usually  of  white  brick,  badly  built,  and  is 
a  stunted,  dingy  little  place.  In  the 
East  End  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
streets  made  up  entirely  of  such  places, 
an  hour's  walk  through  which  leaves  a 
fearful  impression  of  dreary  monotony  on 
your  mind,  and  you  see  why  it  is  that  the 
flaming  gin  palace  at  the  corner  is  well 
filled.  Men  musf  escape  from  this  dis- 
mal monotony  at  any  price. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  workmen's 
trains,  crammed  with  people,  pour  in 
from  the  suburbs.  At  one  railway  termi- 
nus alone  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  people  are  supposed  to  arrive  and 
depart  every  day,  seventy  thousand  of 
them  within  the  space  of  two  hours. 
The  workman's  train  is  badly  lighted, 
crowded  and  dirty.  There  is  at  present 
an  admirable  scheme  before  the  London 
County  Council  for  creating  concentric 
railway  zones  around  London,  on  the 
Hungarian  principle ;  the  uniform  fare 
within  the  first  zone  of  two  miles  to  be  so 
much,  within  the  next  zone  of  five  miles 
so  much  more,  and  within  the  third  zone 
of  twelve  miles  so  much  more  still.     The 
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fare  of  the  first  zone  would  be  three 
cents.  I  need  not  say  that  this  or  any 
other  scheme  will  have  to  be  forced  by 
law  on  the  railway  companies,  for  capi- 
talism does  not  and  from  its  nature  can- 
not carry  out  any  reform  merely  because 
it  is  needed,  but  because  it  "  pays," 
which  this  might  not  do. 

There  are  no  uniform  hours  of  labor  in 
London.  The  best  organized  industry  is 
that  of  the  builders,  who  have  secured  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  compositors  also 
have  a  great  and  powerful  union,  and 
have  long  been  well  organized.  From 
this  to  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  all  hours  are  worked  in  different 
trades.  Those  work  longest  who  are 
least  organized  and  who  work  in  small 
workshops.  It  is  the  small  workshop, 
in  fact,  which  is  peculiarly  the  curse  of 
London  labor,  for  it  eludes  the  compre- 
hensive glance  of  the  factory  inspector. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  new 
women  inspectors  have  begun  vigorously 
to  set  the  law  in  motion  in  dress  and 
millinery  workshops  where  young  women 
and  girls  are  employed.  The  worst 
cases  of  sweating  are  in  the  tailoring  and 
upholstery  trades.  This  involves  literally 
thousands  of  small  rooms  being  converted 
into  workshops,  and  it  is  physically  im- 
possible for  the  inspectors,  were  they  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  they  are,  to  ex- 
amine into  all  these  places.  The  com- 
pulsory registration  of  every  room,  if 
even  it  were  a  small  closet,  used  habitu- 
ally as  a  workshop,  with  heavy  penalties 
attached,  is  the  first  requisite.  But  more 
important  and  far  reaching  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  large  industry  for  the 
small,  either  under  capitalist  control  or 
on  co-operative  principles.  When  you 
have  the  large  industry,  then  labor  com- 
bination (which  is  impossible  or  at  least 
very  difficult  among  isolated  sweated 
workers)  becomes  easy  of  achievement, 
and  the  sub-contract  system,  fruitful  parent 
of  evils,  tends  to  dechne  and  fall.  Owing 
to  Socialist  and  labor  agitation  in  Lon- 
don, the  London  County  Council  and 
the  London  School  Board  have  both  de- 
cided to  accept  no  contracts  in  which  the 
contracting  firms  do  not  pay  the  trade 
union  rate  of  wages,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  time  the  London  County  Council 


will  have  its  own  municipal  workshops, 
leading  to  the  elimination  of  the  capital- 
ist altogether. 

The  average  London  worker  is  physi- 
cally a  stunted,  badly  nourished  man, 
unless  he  is  engaged  in  a  healthy  out- 
door pursuit,  like,  e.  g.,  the  hcensed 
porters  at  Covent  Garden  or  the  la- 
borers employed  in  the  parks.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fresh  blood  continually 
poured  into  London  from  the  country, 
the  marked  decline  in  physique  would  be 
startling.  One  of  the  busiest  public 
medical  officers  of  health  in  East  Lon- 
don told  me  that  every  working-girl  he 
had  had  under  his  hands  suffered  from 
anaemia,  and  that  not  one  was  fit  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  family.  The  British 
army,  as  is  generally  known,  has  been 
compelled  to  lower  its  standard,  because 
it  could  not  get  recruits  up  to  mark. 
The  Londoner,  in  fact,  is  about  played 
out  in'  three  generations ;  and  as  the 
supply  from  the  country  will  not  go  on 
forever,  —  indeed,  is  already  beginning 
to  decline,  —  it  is  evident  that  some  great 
social  change  T/ms^  be  brought  about,  if 
only  to  avert  permanent  physical  decay. 
During  the  winter  months  medical  in- 
spectors have  certified  that  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  Lon- 
don Board  schools  go  to  school  of  a 
morning  without  any  breakfast,  or  with 
an  insufficient  one  consisting  of  dry 
bread  and  weak  tea.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  that  such  children  can  be- 
come healthy  men  and  women.  Acute 
rheumatism,  typhoid,  and  consumption 
appear  to  be  the  most  frequent  diseases. 

And  now  look  at  the  average  workman 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  points 
of  view.  What  are  his  tastes,  ideas, 
sentiments?  The  working  classes  of 
England  have  great  practical  sagacity 
and  judgment,  as  the  management  of 
their  trade  unions  shows.  But  in  the 
higher  regions  of  intelligence  they  are 
usually  sadly  lacking.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  state  did  not  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  people  in  England  until  1870, 
and  that  consequently  the  country  was 
far  behind  Germany,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Norway  or  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  And  even  to-day,  though 
much  has  been  done,  I  should  say  that 
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England  is  (excepting  of  course  Russia) 
the  worst  educated  of  the  great  countries 
of  the  world.  •  The  English  people  are 
not  naturally  a  very  intelligent  people. 
Matthew  Arnold  said  with  truth  that, 
while  French  literature  was  a  literature 
of  intelligence,  English  literature  was  a 
literature  of  power.  A  French  workman 
is  a  polished  gentleman  compared  with 
the  heavier,  slow-witted  Englishman ; 
though,  when  it  comes  to  practical 
organization,  the  latter  will  beat  the 
Frenchman  out  of  the  field.  No  artifi- 
cial means  will  ever  perhaps  change  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  English  peo- 
ple ;  but  unquestionably  popular  educa- 
tion is  having  its  effect;  it  is  making 
people  discontented,  and  that  is  the 
first  step  towards  a  better  state  of  things. 
So  long  as  people  are  willing  to  live  in 
dirty  slums,  to  work  as  long  as  a  capitalist 
likes  for  such  wages  as  he  chooses  to 
give  them,  and  to  be  treated  as  scarcely 
human,  so  long  they  are  hopeless.  They 
must  be  incited  to  an  active  spirit  of  re- 
volt before  they  are  of  any  use.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  political  freedom  or 
social  betterment  has  been  won  for  man- 
kind without  insurrection ;  no  possessing 
class  ever  concedes  anything  voluntarily, 
—  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  history.  Therefore  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  in  the  workman  must  be 
aroused.  Whether  that  spirit  involves 
physical  revolt  is  a  mere  incident.  It 
need  not  in  modern  times,  with  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  demo- 
cratic institutions ;  and  heavy  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  cause  vio- 
lence, directly  or  indirectly.  But,  vio- 
lence or  no  violence,  there  must  be 
revolt  j  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  has  pene- 
trated a  section  of  the  workingmen  of 
London,  and  it  is  beginning  to  animate 
the  working-women,  without  whose  aid 
men  by  themselves  cannot  effect  the 
needful  change.  Increase  of  knowledge, 
somewhat  keener  intelligence,  and  a 
spirit  of  revolt,  —  these  are  among  the 
results  attained  in  recent  years.  The 
English  workman  receives,  and  I  think 
will  continue  to  receive,  more  real  educa- 
tion from  his  work,  his  trade  union  and 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellows  than  from 
books.     The    trade    union    has    been    a 


most  powerful  educating  force  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  stronger  and  better  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Workmen 
are  now  also  entering  largely  into  muni- 
cipal Hfe,  as  members  of  town  councils 
and  school  boards.  There  are  several 
workmen  on  the  London  County  Council 
and  on  the  municipal  councils  in  the 
North  of  England ;  and  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  there  will  be  probably  forty 
or  fifty  workingmen  candidates  for  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  London  working  classes,  like  the 
workmen  in  all  modern  cities,  are  great 
newspaper  readers.  They  affect  the 
evening  and  the  weekly  papers  more 
than  the  morning  journals,  for  they  have 
no  time  in  the  mornings  to  read.  Sunday 
is  a  great  day  for  the  papers. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  London  work- 
man, who  has  to  rise  early  other  days,  in- 
dulges in  the  luxury  of  lying  long  in  bed. 
He  sends  one  of  his  children  to  the  near- 
est news  agent's  shop  for  a  copy  of  a 
Sunday  paper,  which  he  reads  in  bed. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Sunday 
paper,  —  a  great  institution  in  London. 
The  daily  London  papers  do  not  appear 
on  Sunday ;  but  their  places  are  taken  by 
a  host  of  other  weekly  papers,  some  nine 
or  ten  in  number,  some  of  which  have 
an  enormous  circulation  ;  e.  g.,  Lloyd's  cir- 
culates 710,000  copies,  the  People  about 
300,000,  Reynolds  some  360,000.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  an  exclusively 
London  circulation,  these  papers  going  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  all  fairly  well 
written,  and  most  of  them  contain  serial 
stories ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  murders 
and  the  tragedies  which  take  hold  of  the 
average  reader  most  firmly.  The  Enghsh 
translation  of  Zola's  ''  Germinal "  ap- 
peared in  the  People,  and  that  of  the 
same  author's  "Debacle"  in  the  Weekly 
Times  and  Echo,  while  Mrs.  Besant's  au- 
tobiography has  attracted  a  great  many 
readers  to  the  Weekly  Sun.  Sociahsm 
has  now  been  preached  for  a  good  while 
by  Reynolds  and  by  the  Weekly  Times  and 
Echo.  The  Referee  is  mainly  a  sporting 
paper,  but  many  read  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  paragraphs  written  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims,  the  popular  writer,  who,  however, 
has  greatly  fallen  off  from  his  original 
promise. 
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One  or  other  of  these  organs  will 
be  brought  back  from  the  news 
agent  and  duly  handed  up  to  father 
in  his  bed.  That  individual,  after  he 
has  read  what  he  wants,  will  rise,  put 
on  such  best  clothes  as  he  may  possess, 
and  go  to  the  barber's,  perhaps,  to  get  a 
clean  shave.  After  that,  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  club,  he  will  stroll  down  there. 
And  here  I  must  again  diverge  to  say  some- 
thing about  workingmen's  clubs,  which, 
if  not  peculiar  to  England,  are  far  more 
developed  there  than  anywhere  else. 
There  are  some  three  hundred  working- 
men's  clubs  in  London,  mostly  political, 
but  some  purely  social.  The  great 
majority  of  the  political  clubs  are  Radi- 
cal ;  what  Conservative  clubs  for  work- 
men there  are  are  usually  not  established 
by  the  men  themselves,  but  by  some  Con- 
servative rich  man,  who  wants  —  to  put 
it  plainly  —  to  buy  votes  thereby.  The 
Radical  clubs  are  genuine  workmen's 
clubs,  paid  for  and  managed  by  work- 
men themselves,  sometimes  with  pe- 
cuniary aid  by  the  richer  Radicals.  They 
are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  numbers 
ranging  from  one  hundred  to  eighteen 
hundred.  The  annual  subscription  is 
usually  ^1.25,  and  the  work  of  the  club  is 
all  done  voluntarily.  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  club  fitted  and  decorated  by 
the  members  themselves  working  after 
hours.  You  must  not  suppose  that  all 
these  clubs  are  composed  of  active  politi- 
cians. Nothing  of  the  kind.  Out  of  a 
club  of  five  hundred  members,  e.  g.,  you 
may  find  perhaps  a  dozen  actively  inter- 
ested in  politics.  The  rest  have  joined 
for  social  reasons.  A  political  lecture 
takes  place  at  nearly  every  club  on  Sun- 
day morning,  at  many  on  Sunday  even- 
ings as  well.  The  subjects  treated  are 
largely  economic,  and  the  majority  of 
lecturers  treat  them  from  the  Socialist 
point  of  view.  Twenty  years  ago  Secu- 
larism, as  preached  by  the  late  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  was  all  the  rage  in  these  clubs ; 
now  it  is  Socialism,  labor  struggles,  co- 
operation, with  a  glance  now  and  then  at 
the  iniquities  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Only  a  few  go  to  the  lectures ;  the  ma- 
jority are  otherwise  employed. 

If  you  enter  the  club  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  about  eleven,  you  will  find  a  con- 


siderable crowd  at  the  bar,  mostly  drink- 
ing beer,  though  a  few  take  whiskey.  If 
our  workingman  is  a  keen  politician,  he 
will  carry  his  mug  of  beer  up  to  the 
lecture-room,  where  he  will  light  his  pipe 
and  drink  in  the  fluid  and  the  oratory  at 
the  same  time.  Once  in  a  while  the 
bar  attendant  will  come  in  and  pots  will 
be  refilled.  I  may  say  that,  although  I 
have  visited  these  clubs  at  least  a  hundred 
times,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  drunk. 
I  don't  say  they  never  get  drunk ;  I 
merely  state  the  fact.  Clubs  without 
drink  have  been  tried,  but  they  are 
usually  failures.  I  know  of  only  one 
such  club  —  a  small  one  —  of  those  I 
have  visited  in  London. 

The  lecture  is  usually  from  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  length, 
and  is  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
most  of  the  speakers  show  that  curious 
incapacity  for  lucid  expression  and  con- 
secutive reasoning  which  characterizes 
most  London  workingmen.  The  great 
mass  of  the  members  will  probably  be  at 
a  billiard  handicap,  which  generally  takes 
place  on  Sundays,  or  they  will  be  playing 
chess  or  sitting  round,  smoking  and 
drinking  and  talking  about  wages  or 
about  the  chief  strike  that  happens  to 
be  on;  or,  not  seldom,  I  regret  to  say, 
about  the  odds  on  the  next  race. 

Here  is  England's  great  vice,  affecting 
all  classes,  the  vice  of  perpetually  betting 
on  races.  This  is  what  distinguishes 
the  English  workman  from  his  Conti- 
nental brethren.  Betting  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  entirely  confined  to  the  rich  and 
the  bourgeoisie ;  the  workingmen  there 
are  free  from  this  senseless  and  degrad- 
ing vice,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  does 
more  to  keep  back  the  development  of 
the  labor  cause  in  England  (associated 
as  it  is  with  the  insane  English  love  of 
sport)  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 
I  was  once  standing  in  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Middlesbrough,  the  great  iron 
town  in  the  North  of  England,  when  I 
observed  quite  a  rush  of  workmen,  iron 
workers,  for  a  train  that  came  in  with 
the  evening  papers.  I  found  that  all 
these  men  had  heavy  sums  involved  in  a 
big  race  that  was  on  the  next  week,  and 
they  wanted  the  latest  betting  quotations. 
The     public     free     libraries    have    been 
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largely  used  for  sporting  information,  so 
much  so  that  in  numbers  of  libraries  now 
the  authorities  have  caused  the  sporting 
column  to  be  blackened  out,  just  as  the 
Russian  censor  blackens  out  obnoxious 
paragraphs.  There  is  a  deal  of  hypo- 
critical cant  in  England  about  French 
vices ;  but  I  am  certain  there  is  not  a 
city  in  France  where  such  a  measure  as 
this  would  be  necessary.  Vices  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries,  and  most 
people  are  prone  to  condemn  the  vices 
of  others  and  forget  their  own.  For  my 
part  I  should  say  that  the  harmfulness  of 
any  vice  is  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 
causes  neglect  of  our  social  duties ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  England  certamly 
does  not  stand  well  as  compared  with 
many  other  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Do  the  London  working  classes  read 
anything  besides  newspapers  ?  Well,  not 
very  much  as  a  rule,  unless  you  count 
the  penny  novelettes,  read  much  by 
women,  and  having  an  enormous  sale ; 
as  literature  these  are  of  the  good  old 
stamp,  about  wicked  earls  and  virtuous 
heroines  and  courageous  young  heroes 
who  manage  to  come  in  at  the  right 
moment,  and  whom  no  one  ever  met  in 
real  life.  Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  in  one 
of  her  bright  essays,  has  given  an  account 
of  this  kind  of  reading.  Working  boys 
like  to  read  blood-curdling  stories  of 
Sweeney  Todd,  the  demon  barber  of  Lon- 
don, or  of  Deadwood  Dick,  or  some  other 
wild  West  hero.  Every  now  and  then 
one  hears  of  some  unusual  case  of  an 
artisan  or  even  laborer  showing  a  taste 
for  a  high  order  of  writing.  I  have 
heard  of  one  workman  teaching  himself 
Italian  in  order  to  read  Dante.  I  have 
met  another  —  a  man  who  probably  never 
earned  five  dollars  a  week  regularly  in 
his  life  —  whose  favorite  author  was 
Spinoza.  I  asked  him  one  day  in  the 
little  bar  of  a  drinking  shop  what  he  had 
been  reading  last.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Symond's 
book  on  Shelley";  and  he  afterwards 
recited  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  Liberty "  to 
the  assembled  workmen  amid  thunders 
of  applause.  I  heard  Mr.  Augustine 
Birre.l,  the  author  of  "  Obiter  Dicta," 
say  that  he  had  gone  a  few  days  before 


into  a  bookshop  and  asked  if  Carlyle  was 
still  seUing  well.  "Yes,"  said  the  book- 
seller, "  I  sold  two  copies  of  '  Sartor 
Resartus '  yesterday  to  two  gentlemen 
in  black ;  one  was  a  clergyman  and  the 
other  a  chimney-sweep."  I  know  of  an 
unskilled  laborer,  now  on  the  London 
Trades  Council,  who  taught  himself 
French  in  order  to  read  Marx's  "  Das 
Kapital  "  in  that  language  before  it  was 
translated  into  English;  though  this, 
perhaps,  indicates  greater  interest  in 
political  economy  than  in  hterature. 

These  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases. 
Speaking  generally,  the  greater  part  of 
classical  English  poetry  is  a  sealed  book 
to  English  workingmen.  We  talk  of 
such  and  such  authors  being  popular; 
but  after  all  their  popularity  is  middle 
class,  not  universal.  England  has  never 
produced  a  great  people's  poet  like 
Burns  ;  and  while  in  Wales  the  old  poetry 
and  music  of  the  people  are  still  popularly 
cultivated,  in  England  the  old  ballads  do 
not  touch  so  deep  a  chord.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, sadly  significant,  that  while  in 
Wales  the  popular  festival  is  the  Eistedd- 
ford,  in  England  it  is  Derby  day.  At  the 
same  time,  a  good  story  of  pathos  or 
family  life  always  takes  well  among  the 
English  masses.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
superintends  a  night  shelter  for  destitute 
men,  where,  once  a  week,  readings  and 
music  are  given,  tells  me  that  pathetic 
stories  take  best  with  the  men.  They 
like  such  things  as  Tennyson's  "  Rizpah  " 
or  Dickens's  account  of  the  death  of 
"  Little  Nell,"  or  any  short  story  of  suffer- 
ing, of  lovers  divided,  of  tragic  death, 
or  of  those  mortal  things  which,  as  the 
Latin  writer  says,  touch  the  mind.  There 
is  now  quite  a  deal  of  recitation  in  the 
parks  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  have 
observed  that  at  these  the  domestic 
pathetic  story  tells  best.  Any  torcible 
story,  song,  or  verse  couched  in  the  vul- 
gar but  strong  London  dialect,  such  as 
Rudyard  Kipling's  *'  Barrack-room  Bal- 
lads," always  goes  down  well. 

Such  being  the  intellectual  interests  of 
the  London  working  classes,  what  is  their 
moral  state  and  their  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion? John  Stuart  Mill  incurred  some 
temporary  odium  by  declaring  that  the 
English  working  classes  were  largely  venal 
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and  lying.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
found  lying  most  prevalent  among  the 
shopkeeping  class  in  every  country ;  and 
as  trade  i^  mostly  a  sort  of  trickery,  a 
trying  to  persuade  you  to  buy  what  you 
don't  need,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its 
methods  should  breed  falsehood.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  sexual  irregularity 
among  the  London  working  classes,  but 
much  of  it  is  connected  with  economic 
causes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drunk- 
enness also,  though  this  I  believe  to  be  a 
declining  factor  all  over  England.  The 
Labor  Commission  has  recently  reported 
a  diminution  of  drunkenness  all  over  the 
rural  districts,  and  my  own  observation 
tells  me  that  there  is  less  in  London  than 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Still,  when  compared 
with  French  and  German  cities,  this  vice 
is  conspicuous  in  London,  especially  on 
holidays.  I  have  spent  the  14th  of  July, 
the  French  national  fete,  in  Paris,  walk- 
ing about  the  whole  day  from  ten  a.  m. 
till  three  the  next  morning,  except  during 
meals,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  rich  and 
poor,  and  I  only  saw  one  drunken  man, 
and  not  a  single  act  of  rowdyism  or  even 
of  marked  impoliteness.  In  London  I 
have  seen  fifty  drunken  people  in  a  walk 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  weekly  Sat- 
urday half-holiday,  hundreds  of  times 
over.  I  was  told  by  a  government  official 
in  Vienna  that,  after  a  popular  fe/e  in  the 
Prater,  where  300,000  people  were  assem- 
bled, there  was  not  one  single  case  the 
next  day  in  the  police  courts ;  in  London 
there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  cases. 
Where  people  in  London  do  not  get  drunk, 
they  behave  in  a  rowdy  and  offensive 
way  after  they  have  been  drinking  for  a 
time. 

Indeed,  what  strikes  one  I  think  in 
London  above  everything  else  is  the  row- 
dyism and  intense  vulgarity.  You  see  it 
everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than 
among  working-girls.  A  London  bank 
holiday  is  an  essentially  vulgar  thing. 
The  people  are  good  humored,  they  do 
not  mean  to  be  offensive,  but  they  are 
vulgar  and  noisy.  The  quiet,  easy  way 
in  which  a  Frenchman  will  enjoy  himself 
with  his  family  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant traits  in  French  character.  The  cor- 
responding Englishman  is  apt  to  get 
angry  with  his    children,  then  to  quarrel 


with  his  wife,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  a 
public  house  where  gin  is  served  all 
round,  often  even  to  the  children ;  and 
they  emerge  more  disagreeable  and  noisy 
than  ever.  The  French  family  would  have 
sat  down  to  a  bottle  of  light  wine,  with 
syrup  for  the  children,  and  have  arisen 
bright  and  gay  as  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  the  absinthe  drinking 
in  London  which  is  having  such  a  fatal 
effect  on  the  Parisians.  Gin,  beer  and 
whiskey  are  the  chief  London  drinks, 
the  beer  often  being  adulterated  to  stim- 
ulate thirst. 

Crime  in  London  is  really  increasing, 
though  official  figures  are  drawn  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
other  way.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  a  murder  was  a  starthng  affair, 
which  was  enough  of  itself  to  sell  an  edi- 
tion of  a  paper ;  now  the  murder  must  be 
accompanied  by  sensational  incidents  to 
attract  much  attention.  Scores  of  unre- 
corded murders  take  place  in  London 
every  year.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the 
persistence  and  growth  of  crime  I  would 
refer  readers  to  the  able  work  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  in  Sonnenschein's  "  Social 
Science  Library."  England  is  backward 
and  unscientific  in  dealing  with  her  crim- 
inal class,  and  is  really  helping  to  create 
criminals  by  the  palpable  injustice  and 
absurdity  of  her  sentences.  Property  is 
regarded  as  more  sacred  than  life ;  hence 
a  poor  woman  who  steals  sixpence  will 
get  a  far  severer  sentence  than  some 
brute  who  half  murders  his  child.  But 
of  course  this  is  the  tendency  of  capital- 
ist civilization  everywhere.  Modern 
crime  is  pretty  evenly  divided  among  all 
classes,  except  perhaps  the  highly  culti- 
vated and  not  too  rich  persons,  who  live 
for  some  high  aim.  Certainly  with  ex- 
members  of  Parliament  now  serving  out 
their  term  in  prison,  some  for  revolting 
offences,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work- 
ing classes  are  particularly  bad.  Crime 
is  largely  bred  by  enforced  idleness,  due 
to  our  present  commercial  system,  which 
is  always  throwing  a  large  number  of  men 
on  to  the  streets.  A  Catholic  priest  in  a 
poor  district  of  East  London  told  me  that, 
in  the  next  street  to  where  his  church 
stood,  every  house  was  occupied  by  pro- 
fessional  thieves,  but   they  were  largely 
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composed  of,  and  the  new  members  en- 
tirely recruited  from,  the  class  reduced 
to  compulsory  idleness.  If  a  man  has  no 
work  to  do,  he  must  beg  or  steal,  unless 
he  surrenders  his  liberty  by  going  into  the 
workhouse.  And  so  we  are  brought 
round  at  every  turn  to  the  labor  problem 
as  being  the  root  question. 

And  now  as  to  religion.  If  by  rehgion 
is  meant  acceptance  of  a  creed  and  join- 
ing in  acts  of  worship,  the  London  work- 
ing classes  have  no  religion,  broadly 
speaking,  unless  they  are  Irish  Catholics, 
when  they  will  usually  be  found  at  mass 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  Protestant 
Church  in  its  various  branches  is  essen- 
tially a  middle-class  institution.  I  must 
except  certain  churches  where  the 
younger  High  Church  clergy  minister 
and  where  a  fair  sprinkling  of  wage-earn- 
ers may  be  found;  but  these  clergy, 
though  Anglican,  would  repudiate  the 
term  Protestant,  and  therefore  my  gener- 
alization holds  good.  A  chapel  like  that 
which  was  Spurgeon's  is  shopkeeping,  not 
working  class ;  and  indeed,  with  a  few 
exceptions  here  and  there,  the  Dissenters 
are  even  more  out  of  touch  with  the  work- 
ing classes  than  the  Church  of  England 
is.  I  think  if  you  asked  the  average  Lon- 
don artisan  what  he  thought  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  with  his  palaces  and 
enormous  salary  and  his  brother  bishops, 
that  artisan  would  tell  you  that  in  his 
opinion  they  were  humbugs.  But  I  do 
not  find  that  generally  there  is  so  much 
direct  hostihty  to  the  church  as  indiffer- 
ence to  it.  The  workingman  no  more 
concerns  himself  with  churches  and 
chapels  than  with  Italian  opera  or  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  it  simply  does  not 
interest  him,  it  is  not  in  his  Hne.  You 
must  not  therefore  suppose  he  is  an  Athe- 
ist, that  his  attitude  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Berlin  and  Paris  working  classes. 
The  Atheist  and  Secularist  propaganda 
has  been  carried  on  very  vigorously  in 
London  and  in  other  large  English  towns 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Its  chief  apostle 
was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  a 
man  of  enormous  energy,  wielding  im- 
mense influence  over  his  fellows.  But 
he  has  left  no  successor,  and  his  death 
seemed  to  be  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  decay  of  the  Secular- 


ist movement.  I  recently  asked  two  very 
prominent  London  clergymen  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  working  classes, 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Prof.  Shuttleworth,  Broad 
Churchman,  to  tell  me  what  they  thought 
about  the  position  of  Secularism.  They 
both  assured  me  it  was  dying  out.  I  am 
told  that  Secularist  lectures  attract  smaller 
and  smaller  audiences,  and  that  Socialism 
has  completely  taken  the  place  held  by 
Secularism  twenty  years  ago.  In  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  and  habitu- 
ally did  fill  the  great  Free  Trade  Hall 
of  that  city  three  times  on  a  Sunday  with 
a  paying  audience.  Nothing  of  the  sOrt 
could  be  done  now.  Apparently  people 
are  tired  of  mere  negation,  tired  of  the 
Bradlaugh  creed,  which  was  thus  wittily 
summed  up  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
York :  "  No  God,  no  king,  and  as  few 
people  as  possible."  People  want  to  know, 
not  what  does  not  exist,  but  what  does ; 
they  want  to  know  how  human  life  shall  be 
made  better  and  happier.  I  note  this 
even  in  the  Secular  movement ;  for  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  is  by  far  the  ablest  man 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  left  behind  him,  occupies 
himself  mainly  with  social  questions  and 
is  indeed  a  kind  of  Socialist.  Mrs.  Be- 
sant,  as  is  well  known,  broke  with  the 
Secularists  some  time  ago. 

The  working  classes  believe,  and  rightly 
believe,  as  I  think,  that  their  first  need  is 
a  better  material  condition;  not  only 
better  food  and  clothes,  but  more  leisure, 
and,  above  all,  less  precariousness  in  their 
lives.  They  want  their  labor  to  be  less 
onerous  and  less  dependent  on  the  spec- 
ulative gambling  of  capitalists.  Till  these 
things  are  in  some  degree  secured,  I  am 
convinced  the  working  classes  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  with  religion ;  not 
because  they  are  necessarily  hostile,  but 
because  the  daily  battle  for  bread  taxes 
the  energies  of  their  entire  nature.  I  re- 
cently said  this  in  an  audience  of  London 
clergy,  which  I  had  been  specially  re- 
quested to  address,  and  I  found  that  nearly 
every  one  agreed  ;  and  they  were  men  all 
of  whom  had  worked  in  poor  parishes.  I 
will  say  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  prom- 
inent London  labor  leaders  —  and  I  count 
many  of  them  among  my  personal  friends 
—  are    as    convinced    as    any    religious 
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teacher  can  be  that  the  Hfe  is  more  than 
meat  and  the  body  than  raiment,  and  that 
material  improvement  is  desirable  chiefly 
because  it  will  afford  the  basis  for  a  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  life. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  London  workingman  without  tell- 
ing about  his  amusements.  In  large  sec- 
tions of  the  London  working  classes  there 
is  very  Httle  amusement  at  all  in  their 
lives.  When  you  know  that  in  London 
there  are  50,000  famihes  living  in  one 
room  apiece,  and  70,000  in  two  rooms, 
you  at  once  see  that  here  there  is  an  enor- 
mous class,  comprising  altogether  some 
600,000  human  beings,  to  whom  even 
cheap  amusement  is  scarcely  possible. 
These  people  get  their  pleasures,  such  as 
they  are,  mainly  in  the  street.  The  men 
of  this  class  work  fearfully  hard  when  work 
is  to  be  got,  and  either  tramp  about  or 
loaf  round  posts  at  street  corners  when 
there  is  none.  The  children  are  very 
fond  of  dancing  in  the  streets  to  the 
strains  of  Cockney  music-hall  songs  ground 
out  by  the  piano-organ  men ;  and  they 
dance  very  well.  The  growing  youths  of 
this  class  are  perhaps  the  greatest  pests 
of  London.  Filthy  in  mind  and  language, 
they  like  to  prowl  about  in  gangs,  yelling 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  and  altogether 
behaving  as  I  have  never  seen  people  be- 
have in  any  other  city  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  only  tolerated  in  easy-going, 
badly  governed  London.  We  may  almost 
ehminate  this  large  class  in  considering 
London  amusements ;  and  we  thus  come 
to  the  class  above,  which  is  in  the  main 
the  class  above  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  pov- 
erty line. 

London  is  a  wonderful  place  of  amuse- 
ment, both  for  rich  and  comparatively 
poor.  There  are  twice  as  many  theatres 
as  in  Paris,  and  music  halls  innumerable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  none  of  the 
beer  gardens  which  are  such  picturesque 
objects  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
number  of  people  who  get  their  living, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  amusement  is 
immense.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when 
Augustus  Harris,  the  noted  impresario, 
brought  out  three  operas  in  one  night, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  em- 
ployed, exclusive  of  dressers,  scene  shift- 
ers and  ticket  sellers. 


You  do  not  find  many  purely  working- 
class  people  in  the  leading  London  thea- 
tres, as  a  general  rule.  You  may  go  to 
some  without  seeing  a  single  working  man 
or  woman.  It  is  especially  the  music  hall 
which  is  the  place  of  recreation  for  the 
working  classes ;  not  the  music  halls  to 
which  American  visitors  to  London  would 
be  hkely  to  go,  such  as  the  Empire  or  the 
Tivoli,  but  places  in  out-of-the-way  work- 
ing-class districts,  such  as  the  Southwark 
Palace,  the  Washington  Music  Hall  in  Bat- 
tersea,  the  Star  Music  Hall  in  Bermondsey, 
the  East  End  Pavilion,  the  Queen  Theatre 
of  Varieties  at  Poplar,  and  dozens  of  small 
places  which  have  a  music  and  dancing 
license.  Of  late  years  quite  a  music-hall 
"  cult "  has  grown  up  :  it  is  the  thing  to 
go  to  music  halls  and  to  know  all  about  the 
Cockney  songs  and  the  principal  artists, 
who  are  all  great  heroes  and  heroines 
in  the  eyes  of  working-girls  and  street 
boys. 

Most  of  the  songs  are  excessively  vul- 
gar, and  some  of  them  even  more  exces- 
sively stupid,  but  a  few  are  real  gems  of 
pathos  and  humor,  especially  those  sung 
by  that  prince  of  London  humorists, 
Albert  Chevalier.  The  songs  first  pro- 
duced at  the  more  fashionable  music 
halls  filter  down  to  the  less  fashionable 
ones,  and  are  then  reproduced  a  hundred 
thousand  times  on  a  thousand  awful 
piano-organs  in  the  streets,  and  are  then 
forgotten,  to  be  succeeded  by  new  favor- 
ites, which  appear  with  starthng  rapidity ; 
you  can  go  to  one  of  the  poorer  music 
halls  for  four  or  five  cents,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  usually  pretty  full.  I 
have  never  heard  in  my  rare  visits  to 
music  halls  a  single  song  with  any  doubt- 
ful element  in  it.  Most  were  vulgar, 
a  few  were  pretty  and  pleasant,  one  or 
two  simply  inane,  and  a  few  almost 
drearily  and  painfully  moral.  Most  had 
reference  to  some  phase  of  London  life. 
There  was  a  fair  sale  of  drink  at  the  bar, 
but  I  saw  no  one  drunk  ;  and  the  people  as 
they  came  out  were  far  less  hilarious  than 
are  the  well-to-do  youths  who  emerge 
from  the  West  End  music  halls. 

On  bank  holidays  the  seaside  places 
near  London  are  those  most  affected, 
particularly  Margate,  Brighton,  Southend 
and  Clactin ;  as  many  as   from  ten  thou- 
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sand  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  will  go 
for  the  day  to  Southend  by  rail,  apart 
from  those  who  go  by  river.  Next  to  the 
seaside  the  river  is  the  most  attractive 
resort.  The  country  is  little  frequented  : 
you  may  spend  a  whole  holiday  within 
twenty  miles  of  London  and  never  see  a 
single  Cockney.  The  modern  town-bred 
Englishman  does  not  seem  to  care  for 
the  country  at  all,  —  a  very  fortunate  fact 
for  those  of  us  who  want  a  quiet  holiday 
in  woods  and  fields,  for  there  is  no  quiet 
where  Cockneydom  is  found. 

And  now,  finally,  what  are  the  politics 
of  the  London  working  classes?  Pohti- 
cally  London  has  a  curious  record.  In 
the  Commonwealth  times  it  was  for  the 
Parliament,  and  all  through  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  Whig,  "Wilkes  and  Liberty" 
being  for  years  a  popular  cry.  London 
was  strongly  for  Parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  public  entrance  of  Garibaldi  into 
London  is  still  spoken  of  by  those  who  saw 
it  as  the  greatest  celebration  London  ever 
witnessed.  Of  late  years  London  has  be- 
come so  huge  and  amorphous  that  any 
active  common  political  life  has  become 
almost  impossible.  At  present  the  divis- 
ions of  opinion  are  something  like  this  : 
the  city,  home  of  finance,  with  scarcely 
any  working-class  vote,  is  Tory;  the 
aristocratic  portion,  where  the  town  houses 
of  peers  and  plutocrats  are,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Tory ;  suburban  villadom  is  still  again 
Tory ;  working-class  London  in  east  and 
south  is  mainly  Radical  or  Labor.  At 
the  last  reapportionment  of  seats,  in  1884, 
London  was  so  shamefully  gerrymandered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  its  true 
opinion.  The  older  Liberalism  is  abso- 
lutely dead  among  the  London  working 
classes  ;  it  has  no  chance  at  all  as  against 
a  sort  of  democratic  Toryism,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  protectionist  opinion. 
The  only  real  political  life  there  is  in 
London  is  among  the  Labor  organizations  ; 
and  in  order  to  win  seats.  Liberal  candi- 
dates have  adopted  much  of  the  Labor 
program,  especially  shorter  hours,  fair 
wages  for  public  employees  or  work- 
men engaged  on  public  contracts,  muni- 
cipalization of  monopolies,  and  progres- 
sive taxation  of  unearned  increment. 

London  has  fifty-nine  members  in 
Parliament,  and   of  these  thirty-four  are 


Tory,  twenty- three  Liberal,  and  two 
Labor.  In  the  County  Council  the 
majority  is  overwhelmingly  Progressive, 
the  Conservative  or  Moderate  party,  as 
it  calls  itself,  having  been  almost  annihi- 
lated at  the  last  election.  The  Pro- 
gressives, however,  are  likely  to  share 
the  fate  of  all  very  big  majorities,  to 
divide  among  themselves,  and  their  cause 
has  been  a  good  deal  injured  by  two 
members  of  their  party  having  been  found 
guilty  of  petty  frauds.  We  may  there- 
fore see  a  strong  rally  of  the  Moderates 
next  time.  The  real  line  of  division 
between  the  two  parties  may  be  said  to 
be  the  fine  between  Sociahsm  and  In- 
dividualism, the  Progressives  going  for 
extending  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  municipahty,  the  Moderates  being 
for  individual  ownership  and  control,  or 
rather  —  for  that  is  what  it  comes  to  in 
our  times — ownership  and  control  by 
private  companies.  That  the  Sociahst 
solution  will  prevail  through  the  votes 
of  the  working  classes  there  is  no  more 
doubt  than  there  is  of  the  dawn  of 
another  day. 

The  working  classes  of  London  do 
not  care  about  what  is  ordinarily  called 
politics,  /.  e.,  constitutional  forms.  They 
are  indifferent  as  to  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  a  monarchy,  though  I  think  they 
are  strong  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  even  that  feeling  is  based  on  eco- 
nomic grounds,  or  the  ground  that  the 
lords  are  "  those  who  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,"  but  live  in  luxury  on  the  toil 
of  other  people.  In  short,  London  work- 
ing-class politics  are,  as  Mr.  John  Burns 
put  it,  "  bread-and-butter  politics,"  the 
endeavor  of  those  who  live  a  hard, 
scrambling,  hand-to-mouth  existence  to 
use  the  forces  of  the  state  for  their  own 
material  improvement.  In  this  their  in- 
stinct is  right.  Edmond  About  said  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  that  so  long  as  they 
could  obtain  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
they  could  dispense  with  its  necessaries. 
But  under  the  murky  gloom  of  a  London 
sky,  warmth,  food  and  shelter  must  come 
first.  Let  these  be  secure,  absolutely 
secure,  to  every  human  being,  and  we 
can  on  that  basis  rear  a  worthy  human 
superstructure,  but  until  that  is  done 
very  little  else  is  possible. 


THE  OLD  TOWN  OF  BERWICK. 

By  Sarah   Orne  Jewett. 


I. 


I  HAVE  always  believed  that  Martin 
Pring  must  have  been  the  first  Eng- 
lish discoverer  of  my  native  town, 
when  he  came  to  the  head  of  tide  water 
in  the  Piscataqua  River  in  1603.  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  had  sailed  along  the 
coast  in  1602,  and  Pring's  pilot  was  one 
of  Gosnold's  seamen.  He  brought  his 
two  little  vessels,  the  "  Speedwell "  and 
the  "  Discoverer,"  of  fifty  and  twenty-six 
tons  burden  respectively,  in  search  of 
adventure  and  of  sassafras  bark,  which 
at  that  time  in  England  was  believed  to 
be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  human  ails. 
The  records  say  that  Pring  could  find  no 
inhabitants  in  the  Indian  villages  near  the 
coast,  except  a  few  old  people,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  they  had  all  gone 
up  the  river  to  their  chief  fishing  place. 
So  he  followed  them  at  flood  tide  for 
a  dozen  miles  or  more,  finding  little 
wealth  of  sassafras,  but  discovering  a 
magnificent  wooded  country  and  the 
noble  river  itself,  with  its  many  tribu- 
taries and  its  great  bay.  The  main 
branch  of  the  Piscataqua  {river  of  right 
angles  or  the  great  deer  drive,  as  one  may 
choose  to  interpret  it)  would  lead  him 
to  Newichawannock  Y2^%{iny  place  of  wig- 
wams), and  to  Quampeagan  {the  great 
fishi?ig  place).  No  doubt  there  were 
those  who  could  direct  him  to  this  point, 
for,  being  in  June,  it  was  the  time  of  the 
salmon  fishery  at  the  Newichawannock 
Falls,  to  which  place  all  the  Indians  came 
to  catch  and  dry  their  fish  for  winter  use. 
It  was  the  great  fishery  for  all  that  part 
of  the  country. 

I  have  myself  traced  for  some  distance 
the  deep-worn  footpath  which  marks 
the  first  day's  trail  northward  and  north- 
eastward, as  I  have  been  told  by  a  very 
old  person  who  has  preserved  many  of 
the  earlier  traditions  of  the  town.  I 
have  heard  that  one  might  walk  across 
on  the  salmon,  which  wedged  themselves 
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into  solid  masses  in  their  efforts  to  leap 
the  impossible  high  fall  near  the  mouth 
of  Chadbourne's  or  the  Great  Works 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Newicha- 
wannock (now  caUed  the  river  of  Salmon 
Falls)  at  Quampeagan,  the  high  point  of 
sandy  land  between  the  two  streams. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  near  the  present 
village  of  Great  Works,  were  the  chiefs' 
houses,  the  deputies  of  Passaconaway, 
the  great  sachem  of  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  after  him  of  Wonalancet  and 
those  other  sons  whom  he  commanded  to 
be  friendly,  like  himself,  with  the  English 
people.  Two  cellars  of  their  great  wig- 
wams may  still  be  seen  in  a  high  green 
slope  above  the  river.^ 

The  streams  were  full  of  high  falls  and 
dashing  rapids ;  they  were  manifestly  full 
of  fish  ;  the  pine  forests  were  superb,  and 
in  June,  Quampeagan  is  always  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  world.  If 
Martin  Pring  had  been  looking  for  a 
place  to  come  to  anchor  with  his  two 
little  vessels  in  the  western  world,  he 
could  hardly  have  found  greater  advan- 
tages or  temptations  than  along  the  great 
river,  with  its  fine  harbor  below  and  such 
manifest  wealth  above.  The  Indians 
were  peaceable  and  friendly.  He  must 
at  any  rate  have  gone  back  to  England 
and  told  his  tales  to  eager  ears  and  ad- 
venturous hearts.  Champlain  was  on 
the  coast  in  1605  ;  and  Capt.  John 
Smith,  in  16 14,  also  returned  to  carry 
news  of  the  Piscataqua's  advantages  for  a 
settlement,  and  to  inspire  others  to  seize 
upon  the  great  opportunity.     He  was  the 

^  In  1629  there  were  deeds  given  by  Passaconaway, 
sagamore  of  Penacook,  Rowls,  or  Knowls,  of  Newicha- 
wannock (who  is  said  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy),  and 
two  other  chiefs,  in  which  they  express  their  desire  to  have 
the  English  come  among  them  and  their  hope  of  strength- 
ening themselves  against  their  enemies,  the  Tarratines.  So 
they,  for  what  they  deemed  a  valuable  consideration  in 
coats,  shirts  and  kettles,  gave  the  settlers  certain  rights 
and  kept  rights  for  themselves  of  fishing,  hunting  and 
planting  within  these  limits.  Hon.  C.  H.  Bell,  in  his  semi- 
centennial discourse  before  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  said:  "  There  is  abundant  evidence  still  surviving 
to  show  that  every  rood  of  land  occupied  by  the  white  men 
for  a  century  after  they  sat  down  at  Piscataqua  was  fairly 
purchased  from  the  Indian  proprietors  and  honestly  paid 
for." 
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intimate  friend  of  Ferdinand  Gorges; 
and  when  the  Laconia  colony  made  its 
adventure  to  the  .region  of  what  is  now 
Portsmouth,  in  1623,  we  find  the  fisheries 
and  water  power  of  Quampeagan  at  once 
made  use  of  and  appreciated.  In  1630 
there  was  already  a  busy  settlement  of 
two  hundred  souls  at  the  Great  Works, 
as  they  called  their  little  group  of  mills, 
—  the  first  mills  of  any  sort  that  were  built 
in  New  England.  Ambrose  Gibbons,  the 
first  agent  of  the  proprietors,  built  a 
paHsaded  house  on  his  arrival,  in  1623  or 
1624,  near  his  famous  mill  with  its  gang 
of  eighteen  saws;  and  there  have  been 
mills  of  one  sort  and  another  at  the  Great 
Works  ever  since,  and  the  little  place 
has  kept  its  high- sounding  name,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  strangers  who  do 
not  know  its  history.  It  is  a  picturesque 
spot,  with  steep,  rocky  cliffs  and  a  bold 
plunge  of  the  river  into  what  was  long 
supposed  to  be  an  unfathomable  Great 
Hole,  below  the  highest  fall  of  water.  In 
those  early  years,  when  the  people  in 
Plymouth  were  making  their  piteous  de- 
fence against  hostile  Indians  and  starva- 
tion, this  more  northern  settlement  seems 
to  have  been  busy  and  fearless  and  well 
fed.i 

The  Mason  colony,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  built  its  first  house  (called  the 
Manor  House)  on  Odiorne's  Point,  below 
Portsmouth,  where  some  relics  of  its 
foundation  or  cellar  and  an  old  pear-tree 
or  two  were  lately  to  be  seen.  Their  ob- 
ject was  *'  to  found  a  plantation  on  Piscat- 
aqua  River,  to  cultivate  the  vine,  discover 
mines,  carry  on  the  fisheries,  and  trade 
with  the  natives."  Gorges  and  Mason 
had  great  expectations  of  gaining  wealth 
from  certain  legendary  mines,  as  well  as 
taking  high  rank  from  their  possessions  of 
manors  and  immense  landed  estates. 
There  were  fabulous  tales  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inland  country,  the  three  hills  of  silver 
beyond  the  vSaco  River,  and  the  huge 
shining  carbuncle  that  was  guarded  by  a 
spirit  somewhere  among  those  White 
Hills,  which  every  adventurer    had    seen 

'  The  two  men  who  gave  their  names  to  the  adventure  of 
the  Laconia,  or  Mason  and  Gorges  colony,  were  well 
known  in  England  in  their  time.  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges 
was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  navy,  and  a  friend  and  comrade 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Mason  was  a  rich  London 
merchant  who  became  a  sea  officer  and,  later,  the  governor 
of  Newfoundland. 


from  his  anchorage  on  the  coast.  This 
expedition  was  not  thought  unworthy  of 
the  interest  and  fellowship  of  many  men 
of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  we  find 
them  carrying  out  different  social  i;:eas 
than  most  of  the  colonists  of  their  time. 
Their  Great  House  and  Manor  House, 
and  the  pains  they  took  in  maintaining  a 
respectable  fashion  of  Hfe  and  even  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  state  and  elegance,  strike 
the  reader  of  their  old  records  at  once. 
There  were  men  of  authority  among  them, 
and  we  presently  find  some  of  these  es- 
tablished at  Newichawannock,  or  Quam- 
peagan. 

Perhaps  Ambrose  Gibbons  may  be 
called  the  first  settler  of  the  present 
town  of  South  Berwick.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
mills  and  trading  post,  and  attempted 
also  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  what  is 
still  called  the  Vineyard,  where  there 
were  steep,  sunny  banks  about  the  river 
basin  below  his  mills.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite schemes  of  Mason  was  vine  grow- 
ing. The  early  voyagers  who  brought 
back  tales  of  the  New  World  had  seen  the 
Maine  coast  only  in  summer,  and  could 
hardly  take  the  winter  weather  into  ac- 
count. All  the  early  colonists  had  to 
undergo  bitter  suffering  from  cold,  and 
even,  at  times,  the  lack  of  food,  for  this 
reason.  Mason  evidently  thought  that  it 
was  possible  to  rival  the  wine  trade  of 
France  and  Spain ;  at  any  rate  he  writes 
to  Gibbons  anxiously,  "  I  pray  you  look 
well  to  our  vines  "  ;  and  Gibbons  could 
only  answer,  what  careful  gardeners  in  this 
region  have  ever  since  found  to  be  true  : 
"  The  vines  that  were  planted  will  come 
to  little.  They  prosper  not  in  the  ground 
wherein  they  were  set;  but  them  that 
grow  naturally  are  very  good  of  divers 
sorts." 

In  the  earher  part  of  this  century  there 
were  still  so  many  vines  left  in  the  Vine- 
yard that  it  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
in  autumn  for  all  the  Berwick  boys. 
One  more  than  half  suspects  that  it  was 
a  survival  of  vine  planting  in  the  earlier 
colonization  of  the  Northmen  and  their 
German  servants.  If  the  good  vines 
which  Gibbons  found  and  praised  had 
come  from  the  North  German  valleys, 
they  would  have  done  much  better  than 
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Mason's,  which  probably  came  from 
France.  The  half-civilized  state  of  the 
Indians  is  a  hint  in  the  same  direction. 
One  of  them  drew  a  serviceable  map  of 
the  coast  for  Champlain  with  a  bit  of 
charcoal.  These  and  other  things  show 
them  not  to  have  been  entirely  barbarous 
or  without  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
•of  European  life  and  speech. 

But  whether  the  Northmen  were  the 
first  to  know  the  lovely  valley  called  the 
Vineyard,  everybody  who  has  known  the 
region  since  will  remember  the  high,  steep 
banks  and  green  intervale  below,  shaded 
with  fine  elms  and  a  magnificent  hop 
hornbeam  that  stand  apart  or  border  the 
sheltered  mill  pond,  entered  on  one  side 


time  of  their  migration  ;  it  seems  like 
Nature's  own  garden  and  pleasure  ground. 
The  old  turf  is  like  velvet,  even  on  the 
high  banks ;  and  here  grow  great  bar- 
berry-bushes, as  they  grow  almost  nowhere 
else.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  always 
mark  for  us  the  very  oldest  New  England 
settlements  and  the  site  or  neighborhood  of 
old  gardens.  Brought  over  from  England 
with  other  fruits  and  berries,  they  found  a 
much  more  favorable  soil  and  climate. 
Cotton  Mather  shows  the  importance  in 
which  it  was  held,  in  describing  the  escape 
of  a  woman  from  an  attack  of  the  Indians 
upon  the  Dover  garrison,  when  she  "  hid 
herself  among  the  barberry-bushes  in  the 
garde  ny 
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by  the  Great  Works  River  and  its  wild 
gorge.  The  fall  of  water  above,  so  famous 
in  early  history,  is  at  least  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  rushes  with  great  force  past 
the  cliffs ;  but  below  in  the  intervale  it 
separates  into  brook-like  streams,  and 
flows  gently  among  willows  and  alders, 
•circling  the  mysterious  Indian  mound. 
Wild  grapevines  and  tangles  of  clematis 
are  festooned  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
August  the  water  brink  is  gay  with  car- 
dinal flowers.  Everything  seems  to  grow 
in  the  Vineyard,  and  to  bloom  brighter 
than  elsewhere.  As  an  old  friend  once 
told  me,  "  If  you  want  six  herbs,  you  can 
-go  right  there  and  find  them."  The  shy- 
est and  rarest  birds  of  the  region  may  be 
:seen   there,  in  secret  haunts,  or  at   the 


The  Berwick  barberries  have  had  time 
enough  to  stray  far  afield  from  the  old 
cellars  and  garden  spots  ;  but  among  them 
you  usually  find  that  soft  fine  turf  which 
only  grows  where  the  hand  of  man  has 
dealt  much  with  the  ground.  The  high 
flavor  of  the  meagre  berry  has  always 
been  liked  by  people  of  the  ancient  New 
England  stock,  as  if  they  were  indeed 
grown  of  the  same  ancient  soil  and  gar- 
dening. Some  of  us  may  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inner  truth  in  the  childish 
belief  that  certain  infants  were  found  in  a 
barberry-bush,  and  that  no  other  kind  of 
dust  or  fostering  neighborhood  would 
suffice  to  account  for  their  presence. 
One  lingers  over  these  few  traces  of  our 
earliest  forbears. 
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The  settlements  that  were  fostered  by 
Mason  and  Gorges  fared  much  better 
than  those  hke  Jamestown,  which  in  1607 
had  taken  first  advantage  of  the  famous 
royal  grant  to  Popham  of  all  the  land  be- 
tween Pemaquid  and  the  Delaware.  At 
Newichawannock  the  dreams*of  the  three 
silver  hills  and  the  great  carbuncle  had 
faded  before  the  actual,  visible  wealth  of 
the  fisheries,  and  the  huge  timber  pines 


LOW   TIDE.     THE  OLD   FISHING    PLACE. 


that  clothed  the  valleys  and  high  hill 
slopes.  The  little  ships  of  that  time 
could  easily  come  up  the  river ;  but  as 
they  had  to  cut  the  forests  farther  and 
farther  back  from  the  river  bank,  and  to 
extend  the  farming  lands,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  without  cattle,  and  these  were 
sent  over  from  England,  or  rather  from 
Denmark,  by  Mason,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers.    There    were    some    traces    left  of 


this  great  yellow    or  dun-colored  breed 

of  oxen  in  the  Agamenticus  region,  thirty 

or    forty    years    ago ;  and    Cow  Cove,  a 

charming    inlet    to    the    river  below  the 

Lower   Landing,   preserves  the  tradition 

that  the  first  cow  brought  to  this  part  of 

the   country  was   landed    there.     In  the 

upland  pastures  above,  near   Pound  Hill 

and  the  Old  Fields,  are  many  old  cellars 

with  the  almost  effaced  graves,  and  now 

,    and  then  an  ancient 

hawthorn-bush    or 

strayed    garden 

flower  of  the  earliest 

farms. 

Mason  had  plenty 
of   money    at    first, 
and  was  most  gen- 
erous   with    provis- 
ions  of   every    sort. 
I       In    1631    a    ship 
brought    many   sup- 
plies  and   new    set- 
;:      tiers  from  England, 
J       and  especially  a 
,/ .'^      company  of  French- 
•  ->,>"^-      men,   who    were    to 
'4      take   charge  of   the 
salt  works. 

Few  women  seem 
to  have  come  with 
the  first  party  of 
colonists.  Ambrose 
Gibbons  writes  to 
Mason,  in  i  634  : 
"  A  good  husband 
with  his  wife,  to 
tend  cattle  and  to 
make  butter  and 
cheese,  will  be  prof- 
itable ;  for  maids 
they  are  soon  gonne 
^  in  this  countrie." 
Gibbons's  wife  was 
with  him  at  Quam- 
peagan,  and  Roger  Knight's  wife  had 
come  also.  In  a  schedule  of  goods  sent 
out  to  the  colonists  in  1634  were  "24 
children's  coates,"  and  among  the  emi- 
grants that  year  were  twenty-four  women. 
Most  of  these  people  were  from  Devon- 
shire ;  and  they  evidently  pushed  through 
the  Rocky  Hills  region,  or  the  people 
with  Champernowne  and  Col.  Francis 
Norton,  at  York    River  or  Agamenticus, 
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came  inland  ;  for  the  local  name  of  Brix- 
ham  (a  farming  district  between  the 
great  woodland  tract  and  Scotland  Parish, 
later  settled)  is  taken  from  a  fishing  town 
in  Devon,  from  which  some  of  the  colo- 
nists probably  came. 

Gibbons  did  not  stay  many  years  at 
Quampeagan  or  Newichawannock ;  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Humphrey  Chad- 
bourne,  a  man  of  authority  among  the 
early  colonists,  who  had  built  the  Great 
House  at  Strawberry  Bank  (now  Ports- 
mouth), and,  after  living  there  in  con- 
siderable state,  removed  to  the  sawmills 
settlement,  as  if  it  were  the  more  advan- 
tageous and  responsible  position.  He 
acquired  great  estates,  buying  the  valu- 
able peninsula  between  the  two  rivers, 
from  the  sachem  politely  called  Mr. 
Rowls.  Gibbons  fades  out  of  sight  very 
soon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
on  Sanders  Point  at  Newcastle.  There 
was  a  mysterous  person  called  Leaders 
or  Ledgors,  who  was  also  prominent  at 
Newichawannock ;  and  we  find  the  familiar 
names  of  Cooper  and  Knight  and  Norton 
and  Spencer,  who  bought  so  large  a  tract 
of  land,  in  1643,  that  the  men  of  the 
settlement  were  called  together  to  ratify 
tjie  deed.  The  estates  of  Humphrey 
Chadbourne  were  for  two  hundred  years 
in  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  the 
house  of  his  great-grandson.  Judge  Chad- 
bourne,  is  still  standing.^  When  it  was 
built  there  was  no  house  between  it  and 
Canada. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  town  were 
people  of  good  inteUigence  and  found 
themselves  possessed  by  many  advan- 
tages. Mason  spent  all  his  fortune  to 
further  theirs ;  and,  barring  the  severe 
winters,  for  which  they  were  at  first  un- 
prepared, and  the  great  distance  from 
the  managers  of  the  company,  they  got 
on  much  better  than  many  others  in  like 
situation.  Some  of  the  agents  were  un- 
trustworthy, but  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
marked  difference  between  these  pilgrims 
to  a  new  world  and  those  of  Plymouth  or 
Connecticut.  They  were  firm  royalists 
and  Episcopalians,  and  were  careful  at 
first  to  mind  the  interests  of  both  Church 
and  State ;  but  it  was  only  at  Portsmouth 
that  the  church  establishment  was    per- 

*-  This  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Davis. 


manent.  The  people  were  happily  not 
given  to  dignifying  their  own  personal 
animosities  and  squabbles  for  ascendency 
by  the  name  of  religion.  They  seem  to  have 
been  honest,  quiet  people,  with  more  self- 
respect  than  cant  and  self-seeking.  They 
lived  well,  and  in  fact  seem  to  have  cared 
a  good  deal  more  for  feasting  than  fast- 
ing, and  to  have  had  a  sense  of  propriety 
in  household  affairs  and  great  hospitality  ; 
and  all  these  traits  have  come  down  to 
their  descendants.  They  were  not  re- 
formers, or  people  who  made  life  too 
much  a  matter  of  opinion  and  lacked 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  such  as 
these,  yet  held  steadily  on  their  way, 
with  hardships  enough  to  make  them 
humble  and  encouragements  enough  to 
heep  hope  alive.  While  they  looked 
to  the  provisioning  and  forethought  of 
Mason,  their  own  energies  were  some- 
what enfeebled. 

Mason  died  in  1636,  bequeathing  his 
much  diminished  property  to  his  grand- 
sons, with  the  New  England  lands.  The 
family  sent  over  an  agent,  but  things  were 
in  a  bad  way ;  supphes  and  remittances 
ceased  on  either  hand.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river  formed  themselves  into  an 
order  of  self-government ;  but  this  prov- 
ing precarious,  in  1641,  most  of  these 
communities  of  the  Piscataqua  put  them- 
selves formally  under  the  protection  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1652  Kittery  was 
formally  made  a  Massachusetts  town,  and 
was  authorized  to  send  two  deputies  to 
the  General  Court. 

It  seems  to  have  been  many  years  be- 
fore anything  troubled  the  settlement  at 
Newichawannock.  Humphrey  Chad- 
bourne  was  the  father  and  lawgiver  of 
the  little  community;  but  with  him  we 
soon  associate  the  Hills,  and  Plaisteds, 
and  Lords,  and  Goodwins,  from  whose 
intermarriages  have  descended  many 
distinguished  New  England  men  and 
women.  Their  garrison  houses  were  not 
far  apart,  and  this  word  "garrison"  marks 
definitely  the  change  from  a  kind  of 
cheerful  neighborliness  with  the  friendly 
people  of  the  Abenaquis  tribe  to  an 
armed  defence  against  the  suspicious  and 
savage  Indian  foe.  In  1673  ^h^  old  Saw- 
mills settlement  at  Great  Works  and  the 
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neighboring  farms  were  formally  known  as 
the  Parish  of  Unity  in  Kittery,  a  name  that 
their  lack  of  history,  the  surest  sign  of  a 
peaceful  country,  seems  to  have  well  de- 
served. It  was  sometimes  called  Kittery 
Commons  and  then  Berwick,  but  it  was 


THE  GREAT  WORKS   RIVER 


not  until  the  year  17 13  that  Berwick  was 
set  off  from  Kittery  and  made  a  separate 
town,  as  it  had  for  many  years  been  a 
separate  parish.^ 

The  first  great  impulse  to  the  popula- 
tion and  affairs  of  the  region  after 
the  original  setdement  was  in  the  years 
of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament.  Emigration  had  de- 
creased ;  in  fact,  according  to  Hubbard, 
"  The  New  England  colonies  were  losing, 
by  returns  to  the  mother  country,  almost 
as  many  as  they  gained  by  accessions." 
When  the  roanagers  of  the  company  had 
ceased  to  support  the  plantations  on  the 
Piscataqua,  a  trade  was  opened  little  by 
little  with  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
which  lumber  and  dried  fish  were  ex- 
changed for  the  island  products, —  so  be- 
ginning a  commercial  relation  that  was 

1  Sullivan  says  in  his  History  of  Maine:  "  The  inhabitants 
of  Berwick,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  Chadbournes, 
the  Lords,  Goodwins,  Gerishes,  Keys,  Smiths,  Spencers, 
Shoreys,  Prays,  Plaisteds,  Hills,  Abbotts,  Smiths,  etc., 
claimed  a  part  of  the  proprietary  lands  with  Kittery;  and  a 
line  of  division  was  established,  by  which  the  Berwick  peo- 
ple had  the  lands  comprehended  within  three  miles  of  the 
river,  and  the  Kittery  proprietors  took  the  residue." 


always  of  great  advantage  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  Yet  things  were  languish- 
ing and  progress  was  stopped  when 
Cromwell  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
troops  at  Dunbar,  in  the  north ;  and 
<'  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  better  of 

his    pris- 
oners,   he 
banish  ed 
them   from 
the    realm 
of   England 
and   sent 
them     to 
America." 
From  Bos- 
to  n    they 
were    de - 
spate  hed 
down    the 
coast    to 
find    fellow- 
ship in    the 
more  con- 
se  rvative 
royalist  col- 
ony planted 
by  Gorges, 
and    were 
given   lands    in    what   is    still  known    as 
Scotland   Parish,    in   the    upper   part   of 
York,   not    many  miles    from   the   Great 
Works    and    Quampeagan,    whither,    no 
doubt,  some  of  them  were  attracted  by 
the  mills  and  general  business.    "  Among 
these  people,"  says  Sullivan,  ''  were  the 
Mclntires,   the  Tuckers,   Maxwells,    etc. 
These  came  to  Gorges's  government  be- 
cause  he   was  a  royalist."     There  were 
also  the  Lovats  (Leavitts),  Bradwardines 
(Bradeens),  and  others,  whose  descend- 
ants are    familiar    to    our  sight   in  York 
and   South   Berwick ;    and   among    these 
North  Country  men  there  must  have  been 
some   one  who   came   from   the   ancient 
hamlet  of  Barwick  or  Berwick-in-Elmet, 
in  Yorkshire. 

I  was  always  puzzled  to  know  why  the 
old  people  of  the  region  called  our  town 
Barvick,  and  why  the  old  church  rec- 
ord book,  begun  in  1 701-2,  has  on  its 
titlepage,  "The  Records  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  Barvick  "  ;  though  some  later 
hand  has  attempted  to  turn  the  "  v  "  into 
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"w."  Berwick-on-Tweed,  for  which  this 
New  England  town  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  named,  is  always  pronounced 
Berrik.  I  should  like  to  know  more  than 
I  know  now  about  the  tiny  Yorkshire  vil- 
lage, whose  existence  I  only  discovered  a 
few  months  ago,  and  which  some  loyal 
hearts  remembered  in  their  new  home- 
making.  They  had  left  a  stormy  England 
to  find  the  young  colonies  beginning  a 
long  series  of  terrible  struggles  against  the 
Indians,  and  so  fell  upon  a  most  anxious 
time. 

The  plantations  on  the  Piscataqua,  and 
its  upper  branch,  the  Newichawannock 
(called  now  above  the  falls  by  the  Eng- 
Hsh  name  of  Salmon  Falls  River),  suffered 
more  from  the  first  hostile  attacks  of  the 
Indians  than  either  York  or  Wells.  The 
river  was  the  great  highway,  and  gave 
subsistence  to  the  war  parties,  according 
to  Sullivan's  History.  We  begin  to  meet 
on  every  hand  the  piteous  stories  of  burned 
houses  and  cruelly  murdered  settlers.  The 
Shorey  and  Neal  garrisons,  below  Old 
Fields,  and  the  Plaisted  and  Tozer  and 
Keay  and  Wentworth  and  Spencer  garri- 
sons or  fortified  houses  near  the  Salmon 
Falls,  seem  to  have  been  most  depended 
upon  for  shelter.  There  was  a  stockaded 
fort  on  Pine  Hill,  near  the 
Great  Falls,  called  by  the 
name  of  Hamilton ;  but  this 
was  only  a  fort,  and  not  a 
house.  Almost  every  man 
went  armed  to  his  ploughing 
or  to  church.  The  Plaisted 
garrison  was  on  the  high,  up- 
land farm,  occupied  later  for 
several  generations  by  the 
VVallingford  family ;  and  near 
the  site  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
the  relics  of  a  very  old  bury- 
ing ground,  of  which  the  well- 
known  Plaisted  stone  is  almost 
the  only  one  now  recogniz- 
able. In  1675  the  Indians 
made  a  determined  and  terri- 
ble assault  on  Berwick,  and 
Lieut.  Roger  Plaisted,  ''  like 
public  spirit,  sent  out  seven 
the  garrison  to  see  what  the  matter  was," 
and  falling  into  an  ambush,  three  of  them 
were  killed.  The  next  day  Plaisted  went 
out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  twenty, 


with  a  cart  and  yoke  of  cattle,  to  find 
the  bodies ;  and,  being  surprised,  most 
of  the  men  ran  for  their  lives;'  "while 
Lieut.  Plaisted,  out  of  the  height  of  his 
courage,  disdaining  either  to  fly  from  or 
to  yield  himself  (for  'tis  said  the  In- 
dians were  loath  to  kill  him,  but  desirous 
rather  to  take  him  prisoner)  into  the 
hands  of  such  cursed  caitiffs,  did  fight  it 
out  desperately,  till  he  was  slain  upon 
the  place.  His  eldest  son  and  another 
man  were  slain  in  their  too  late  retreat, 
and  his  other  son  was  sorely  wounded, 
so  that  he  died  within  a  few  weeks 
after." 

"Such,"  says  Williamson  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Maine,"  "  was  the  fate  of  this 
Spartan  family,  whose  intrepidity  deserves 
a  monument  more  durable  than  marble." 
The  father  had  represented  Kittery  four 
years  in  the  General  Court,  and  was 
highly  respected  for  his  valor,  worth 
and  piety.  He  and  his  sons  were  buried 
on  his  own  land,  near  the  battle  ground, 
full  in  view  from  the  highway  leading 
through  Berwick,  whose  lettered  tomb- 
stone tells    succeeding  ages  :  — 

"  Near  this  place  lies  buried  the  body 
of  Roger  Plaisted,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,   Oct.   16,   1675,  aged  48  years. 


a  man    of 
men  from 


THE    RIVER   BANK. 

also  the  body  of  his  son,  Roger  Plaisted, 
who  was  killed  at  the  same  time." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  stone  to  the 
second  son,  but  an  older  inscription  on 
this  same  large  stone  reads  :   "  Here  lies 

^  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  pp.  318-321, 
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interred  the  body  of  Samuel  Plaisted, 
Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  March  20th, 
1 731,  M.  36."  This  was  probably 
Lieut.  Roger  P'laisted's  uncle,  as  his 
father's  name  was  Ichabod.  A  descend- 
ant of  the  family  was  one  of  the  recent 
governors  of  Maine. 

I  remember  in  my  childhood  a  low 
headstone  near  by,  which  bore  the  name 
of'EHzabeth  Wyat,  18  years."  It  has 
quite  disappeared  with  the  old  apple-tree 
that  it  leaned  against,  but  I  remember 
my  father's  telling  me  that  he  had  heard 
from  very  old  people  that  Elizabeth  Wyat 
was  a  most  beautiful  and  lovable  young 
creature,  whose  early  death  had  given 
the  deepest  sorrow  to  all  her  friends.  I 
somehow  take  unreasonable  pleasure  in 
writing  here  this  brief  record,  which  per- 
haps no  one  could  write  but  myself. 
Her  dust  long  years  ago  was  turned  into 
pink  and  white  apple  blossoms  against 
the  blue  sky,  and 
these,  in  their  turn, 
faded  and  fell  on 
the  green  grass  be- 
neath. Mr.  Gran- 
ville Wallingford, 
the  last  of  his  long- 
respected  family, 
was  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  much 
local  history,  espec- 
ially about  these  an- 
cient graves,  which 
are  so  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  even  their  very  stones  are  cov- 
ered deep  into  the  green  field  out  of  sight 
and  mind. 

In  1678  there  were  dark  days.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  Englishmen  were  killed 
or  carried  away  captive,  and  almost  every 
settlement  beyond  the  Piscataqua  was 
laid  in  ashes.  Major  Waldron  of  Dover 
was  the  great  Indian  fighter  of  the  region, 
and  there  is  an  account  of  a  hundred  In- 
dians captured  by  him,  which  were  sent 
to  Bermuda  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  dis- 
astrous war  of  King  Philip  lasted  three 
years,  and  nearly  broke  up  the  flourishing 
fisheries,  upon  which  the  seacoast,  and 
river  towns  like  ours,  had  begun  to  de- 
pend. 

The  story  of  Berwick  is  like  the  story 
of  all  the  mother  towns  of   New  England, 
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and  she  can  boast  her  children's  bravery 
and  heroism  with  the  best.  In  that  same 
sad  month  of  October,  1675,  at  the  Tozer 
garrison  near  Roger  Plaisted's,  and  half  a 
mile  above  the  mills  at  Salmon  Falls,  fif- 
teen women  and  children  were  saved  by 
the  courage  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, — 
"  that  young  heroess,"  as  Hubbard  calls 
her,  who,  while  the  rest  were  escaping, 
kept  the  door  fast  against  two  Indians, 
until  they  chopped  it  down  with  their 
hatchets,  with  which  they  then  knocked 
her  senseless  ;  but  "  the  poor  maid  that 
had  ventured  her  life  so  far  to  save  many 
others,  was  by  a  strange  Providence  en- 
abled to  recover  so  much  strength  after 
they  were  gone,  as  to  repair  to  the  next 
garrison,  where  she  was  soon  after  healed 
of  her  wounds  and  restored  to  perfect 
health  again  "  ;  and  so,  as  Hubbard  says, 
somewhere  else  in  his  quaint  and  graphic 
"Indian  Wars,"  "  did  happily  make  an 
escape  from  their 
bloody  and  deceit- 
ful hands." 

Perhaps  the  most 
famous  battle  with 
the  Indians  was  in 
1690,  when  a  party 
under  the  com- 
mand of  Hertel,^  a 
Frenchman,  and 
Hopegood,  a  sa- 
chem, attacked 
Newichawannock. 
"  They  killed  thirty 
men,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  after  an 
obstinate  and  courageous  defence,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion."  The  captives 
were  fifty-four  in  number,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  women  and  children.  The 
enemy  burned  all  the  houses  and  mills, 
and,  taking  with  them  what  plunder  they 
could  carry,  retreated  to  the  northward. 
A  party  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
collected  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
pursued  and  came  up  with  the  savages  on 
Worster's  River,  at  a  narrow  bridge. 
They  fought  all  the  afternoon,  but  with 
little  loss  on  either  side.  The  French 
and  Indians  held  their  pursuers  in  check 
until  night,  and  then  continued  their 
retreat,   tormenting   their    captives    with 
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shocking  cruelty.  Among  these  unfortu- 
nate captives  was  Mrs.  Mehetable  Good- 
win, who  may  be  called  the  mother  of  all 
that  representative  widely  scattered  Ber- 
wick family,  which  has  shown  in  different 
generations  so  much  ability  and  such 
marked  traits  of  character.  Hetty  Good- 
win, as  she  has  always  been  called,  was 
taken  by  the  Indians,  with  her  husband 
and  baby.  The  man  and  wife  were  sep- 
arated by  two  parties  of  the  savages,  and 
set  forth  on  their  long  and  suffering  jour- 
ney to  Canada,  each  believing  the  other 
to  be  dead,  and  leaving  behind  them 
their  comfortable  farm  ^  on  a  beautiful  hill 
above  the  river,  near  the  Plaisted  gar- 
rison. In  the  early  part  of  the  march 
one  of  the  Indians  snatched  the  baby 
from  its  mother's  arms  and  dashed  its 
head  against  a  stone  ;  and  when  the  poor 
mother  dragged  her  weary  steps  behind 
the  rest  and  could  not  still  her  cries,  they 
threatened  if  she  did  not  stop  weeping 
to  kill  her  in  the  same  way.  At  nightfall 
she  was  stooping  over  a  brook  trying  to 
wash  a  bloody  handkerchief,  and  her 
tears  were  falling  fast  again.  She  forgot 
the  threats  of  her  captives.  Suddenly,  a 
compassionate  squaw,  pitying  the  poor, 
lonely  mother,  threw  some  water  in  her 
face,  as  if  in  derision.  The  tears  were 
hidden,  and  no  one  else  had  noticed 
them.  ^'This  squaw  had  a  mother's 
heart,"  the  old  people  used  to  say,  in 
telling  me  the  story.  In  Canada  the  cap- 
tives underwent  great  hardships,  and 
"Hetty  Goodwin,  a  well-off  woman,"  was 
so  hungry  that  she  sometimes  stole  food 
from  the  pigs.  She  was  bought  at  last  by 
a  Frenchman ;  and,  supposing  herself  to 
be  a  widow  and  despairing  of  ever  reach- 
ing home  again,  she  married  him  and 
had  two  children.  Their  name,  cor- 
rupted probably  from  the  French,  was 
Rand  ;  and  the  Portsmouth  family  of  the 
name  is  said  to  be  descended  from  them. 
As  I  was  once  told,  the  captive  husband 
"was  a  Goodwin,  and  smart";  so  after 
a  while  he  outwitted  the  Indians  in  some 
way  and  gained  his  liberty ;  and,  coming 
to  his  home,  found  that  his  wife  was  still 
alive.     He   went   back   to    Canada   and 

*  Still  in  possession  of  her  descendants  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  generations.  This  is  true  of  several  farms  in  the 
three  Berwicks,  which,  like  the  Wentworths  and  Good- 
wins, have  only  their  original  deeds  from  the  Indians. 


found  her  and  brought  her  back;  after 
which  they  managed  to  live  unmolested 
and  were  the  parents  of  many  children. 
Hetty  Goodwin's  half-buried  little  head- 
stone may  still  be  seen  in  the  Old  Fields 
burying  ground.  I  never  can  look  at  it 
without  a  thrill  of  feeling,  or  pass  the 
pleasant  place  where  she  lived  without 
remembering  that  she  knew  that  lovely 
view  over  hill  and  dale,  up  the  river,  and 
must  often  have  dreamed  and  longed  for 
the  sound  of  the  river  falls,  in  the  far 
country  to  which  she  was  carried  a  lonely 
captive,  in  the  northern  wilderness  of 
Canada. 


II. 

In  the  ancient  church  record  book 
there  is  almost  no  hint  of  all  these  sor- 
rows and  anxieties  that  had  come  upon 
the  people.  In  these  same  dreadful 
years  of  1690  and  1724,  when  the  village 
was  completely  destroyed,  when  they 
must  have  feared  to  sleep  in  their  beds  or 
to  take  the  shortest  walk  afield,  and  for 
a  long  time  after  the  houses  were  built 
only  of  logs  for  better  defence,  there  are 
only  the  brief  records,  grown  sadly  few, 
of  marriages  and  baptisms  and  "  owning 
the  covenant,"  and  now  and  then  an 
amusingly  serious  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  desperate  animosi- 
ties between  ill-tempered  sisters  of  the 
congregation. 

Of  course,  through  the  better  part  of 
the  first  century  of  occupation,  the  colo- 
nists had  all  belonged  to  the  church  at 
Portsmouth ;  and  then  when  Gorges  and 
Mason  divided  their  lands,  practically  by 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  river,  and 
later  still,  when  the  town  of  Kittery  was 
formed,  the  people  of  the  Great  Works 
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and  its  neighborhood  belonged  to  the 
Kittery  church.  The  long  distance  soon 
became  too  perilous  and  difficult ;  and 
there  had  probably  been  a  separate 
church  service  for  the  Parish  of  Unity  for 
a  good  many  years,  before  the  church 
itself  was  formed  and  the  Rev.  John 
Wade  ordained  as  pastor,  in  1702.  A 
meeting-house  was  built  at  Old  Fields, 
between  the  busy  riverside  at  the  Lower 
Landing,  or  Pipestave  Landing  as  it  was 
first  called,  and  the  settlement  at  the 
Great  Works.  As  early  as  the  8th  of 
May,  1669,  the  town  of  Kittery  made 
Sturgeon  Creek  the  line  dividing  the 
town  into  two  parishes,  the  upper  parish 
being  Berwick.^  In  July,  1669,  it  was 
voted  at  town  meeting  to  lay  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  each 
of  these  parishes  for  the  use  of  the  min- 
istry. The  glebe  land  belonging  to  the 
upper  parish  was  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Great  Works  River,  and  was 
sold  many  years  ago  and  its  price 
added  to  the  ministerial  fund.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  has  always  had  the 
extremely  secular  name  of  the  Tom 
Tinker  lot. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  there 
are  careful  church  and  town  records 
practically  interchangeable  at  times. 
To  quote  a  recent  writer,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning each  settlement  or  town  was 
before  all  things  a  congregation,  and  the 
town    meeting    was    in  most    cases    the 

*  Massachusetts  Records,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  2,  p.  432. 


same  thing  as  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
gregation."^ 

The  town  of  Berwick  was  incorporated 
in  1 7 13,  and  Elisha  Plaisted  was  the 
first  representative  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  the  next  year.'^ 

The  Rev.  John  Wade  preached  for 
some  years  before  the  establishment  of 
the  church.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1693.  In 
1698  he  was  chaplain  of  a  garrison  to  the 
eastward,  and  died  in  1703,  hardly  two 
years  after  his  ordination.  He  wrote  a 
beautiful,  scholarly  hand,  and  has  left 
three  most  interesting,  closely  written 
pages  of  records,  describing  the  founding 
of  his  church  and  early  ministry.  David 
Emery  was  the  first  deacon,  and  Nathan 
Lord  the  second.  Capt.  Ichabod  Plais- 
ted gave  two  silver  cups,  which  are 
still  preserved,  and  a  cloth  and  napkin 
for  the  communion  table.  The  second 
minister,  who  for  half  a  century  was 
truly  the  spiritual  father  and  priest  of 
his  people,  was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Wise. 
In  his  pastorate  the  town  passed  through 
most  severe  afflictions  from  its  foes ;  but 
through  his  influence  everything  made 
for  peace,  as  far  as  regarded  the  parish's 
own  existence  and  government.  Again 
and  again  "y*"  chh.  voted  in  y^  negative," 
when  it  was  invited  to  attend  the  settling 

2M.  Charles  Borgeaud,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Democ- 
racy. 

3  John  Plaisted,  his  relative,  was  a  man  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  have  been  appointed  to  welcome  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  as  royal  governor, 
in  1699. 
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of  grievances  in  neighboring  churches ; 
and  the  church  in  Salem  is  rebuked  in 
solemn  session  as  "  a  chh.  obstinate  and 
impenitent  in  scandal,"  and  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Berwick  decides  to 
stay  at  home  when  "y''  Separatists"  in 
Exeter  desire  delegates. 

Parson  Wise  lived  in  a  house  near  the 
old  meeting-house,  at  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  road  after  you  pass  the 
Old  Fields  burying  ground.  Beside  the 
constant  dread  of  Indian  frays  in  this 
border  town  to  which  he  ministered, 
there  were  the  two  great  excitements  of 
the  coming  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Salem 
witchcraft ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
real  persecution  of  either  Friends  or 
witches,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Piscataqua.  There  is  no  word  at  all 
about  the  latter  offenders,  but  Parson 
Wise  piously  records  the 
baptism  and  owning  of 
the  covenant  of  a  cer- 
tain "  Mary  Foss,  won- 
derfully recovered  from 
y'^  Quakers,"  in  1716. 
One  seems  to  know  the 
good  man  familiarly 
after  reading  the  age- 
browned  pages  of  the 
old  church  book.  He 
wrote  a  quaint  wind- 
blown-looking hand, 
that  makes  the  pages 
look  more  and  more 
like  a  bent  field  of 
grass.  You  can  see 
how  his  fingers  grew 
stiff  and  old  and  were 
sometimes  cramped  by 
December  cold.  Such 
pastorates  are  no  longer 
common.  We  can  imagine  the  loss  of 
the  people  when  he  died ;  ^  the  winter 
funeral  the  end  of  the  long  dependence 
and  friendship. 

There  is  one  incident  connected  with 
the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion  which  has 

* "  The  week  before  last,  died  at  Berwick  and  was  de- 
cently interred,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wise,  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  that  town,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  having  faithfully  served  God  and  that  church  in 
the  Gospel  fifty  years."  —  Boston  News  Letter,  Feb.  12, 
1759- 

"Jeremiah  Wise,  A.  M.,  ordained  1707,  died  1756. 
A  man  of  eminent  piety  and  goodness.  The  learning  in 
which  he  made  great  proficiency  was  of  a  kind  suited  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  like  that  of  the  Mathers 
and  other  great  men,  partook  more  of  the  scholastic  modes 
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given  an  unforgetable  name  and  associa- 
tion to  a  certain  part  of  the  present  town 
of  South  Berwick,  in  connection  with  the 
summoning  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, of  Wells,  to  appear  before  the 
judges  in  Danvers.  The  whole  history  of 
Burroughs  is  most  mteresting  and  per- 
plexing. He  was  a  man  of  amazing 
strength  and  a  curious  knowledge  of 
woodcraft,  but  was  accused  of  cruelty 
and  various  misdeeds.  An  enemy  of 
his  in  Danvers,  where  he  had  formerly 
preached,  was  despatched  to  Wells  on 
the  welcome  errand  of  bringing  him  to 
justice,  with  the  help  of  two  constables, 
—  the  strength  and  cleverness  of  Bur- 
roughs being  quite  enough  to  found  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  upon,  and  cover  the 
desire  of  revenge  for  a  private  grudge. 
They  found  the  man  at  his  parsonage ; 
and,  sure  of  proving  his 
innocence,  he  readily 
agreed  to  accompany 
them,  but  suggested 
that  they  should  take  a 
shorter  path  than  by  the 
road  they  had  come,  — 
round  by  the  old  coast 
or  post  road  through 
York.  They  pretended 
afterward,  or  perhaps 
believed,  that  he  cast  a 
spell  on  them,  and  led 
them  into  a  gloomy 
forest,  presently  coming 
out  on  a  high,  strange 
ridge,  like  a  backbone 
to  the  country.  As  it 
grew  dark  a  great 
thunder-storm  gathered, 
but  Burroughs  alone 
seemed  to  know  no  fear, 
and  kept  on  his  way.  The  messenger 
and  his  two  constables  nearly  perished 
with  fright,  and  believed  the  whole 
situation  to  be  diabolic.  The  horses 
seemed  to  flv,  and  the  lightning  flashed 
blue  and  awful  gleams  about  Burroughs, 

than  of  the  belles-lettres,  or  of  philosophy." — James  Sulli- 
van's History  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Wise  published  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Capt. 
Charles  Frost — killed  by  the  Indians  as  he  returned  from 
Church";  "The  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,"  in 
1729;  and  a  "Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  James 
Pike."  He  preached  the  ordination  sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haven,  at  Portsmouth  South  Church,  May  6,  1752. 

I  wish  to  record  my  sense  of  the  value  to  church  and 
town  of  many  historical  notes  carefully  added  to  the  church 
records  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Allen.  — S,  O.  J. 
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as  he  rode  ahead  ;  and  so  things  were 
at  their  worst  as  they  hurried  up  and 
down  the  steep  hills  of  what  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  Witch  Trot 
Road.  Suddenly  the  storm  ceased,  as 
thunder-storms  will,  and  the  moon  shone 


pear  early  in  the  old  records ;  like  Brag- 
don,  Butler,  Hodgdon,  Grant  and  Gray, 
Hooper,  Emery,  Guptill,  Weymouth,  Jel- 
lison,  Warren  and  Gowen ;  but  other  names 
equally  common  then  are  now,  as  far  as 
I    know,  extinct    in    the    Berwicks :  like 
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out ;  and  they  found  themselves  near  the 
calm  water  of  the  river,  near  Quampea- 
gan.  This  was  proof  enough  in  that 
moment  of  Burroughs's  evil  powers,  and 
his  fate  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
Danvers  men  told  the  story  of  their  fear- 
ful ride,  with  great  glory  to  themselves  no 
doubt,  for  many  years ;  and  though  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  country  in- 
sisted that  the  road  to  the  river  was 
shorter  by  half  than  the  long  way  through 
Cape  Neddick  and  Ogunquit,  it  was 
easier  to  accept  the  marvellous  than  the 
reasonable. 

There  may  have  been  witches  in  Ber- 
wick ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  nearer 
than  York,  where  one  has  always  been 
said  to  lie  under  a  great  stone  in  the 
churchyard ;  and  a  terrible  person  in 
Portsmouth,  described  as  wearing  a  white 
linen  hood  tied  under  her  chin,  a  red 
waistcoat  and  petticoat,  with  a  green 
apron,  and  a  black  hat  upon  her  head ; 
and  she  vanished  away,  green  apron  and 
all,  in  the  shape  of  a  cat ! 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  of 
the  still  familiar  names  of  the  region  ap- 


Wincal,  Broughton,  MacPhedris,  Kilgore, 
Hamilton,  Bolthood,  Reddington,  Andros, 
Shackley,  Stockbridge  and  Percy,  and 
especially  Chadbourne,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  most  prominent.  We  find  in 
the  church  book  Major  Charles  Frost, 
an  honored  parishioner  and  great  Indian 
fighter,  declining  to  take  the  responsible 
office  of  elder,  "  because  the  service  is 
incoherent  with  his  civil  and  military 
office."  There  is  a  fine  picture  pre- 
served of  Richard  Shackley,  "y^  last  of 
y''  Elders."  "  He  was  a  man  of  very  grave 
countenance  of  the  old  Puritan  stamp 
(which  does  not  seem  to  appear  very 
often  in  the  Piscataqua  plantations), 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  very  tenacious  of 
his  Hopkinsian  opinions.  He  used  to 
wear  a  red  cap  in  church,  and  when  he 
heard  a  minister  whose  preaching  he 
relished,  he  would  rise  in  his  seat,  which 
was  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  stand  there 
looking  intently  at  the  preacher.  When 
not  pleased,  he  would  keep  his  seat." 
He  wrote  a  fine,  dignified  hand  :  in  fact, 
all  these  records  show  the  first  two 
ministers  and  the    leaders  of  the  parish 
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to  have  been  men  of  education  and  re- 
finement. There  is  practically  no  mis- 
spelhng,  though  some  archaisms  of 
speech,  and  a  general  tone  of  dignity 
and  discretion. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wise,  a  new 
handwriting  in  the  old  book  somewhat 
afflicts  the  unprejudiced  reader.  It  is 
commonplace,  tiresome  and  insistent ; 
and  somehow  the  poor  man's  troubles 
with  his  parish  are  discovered,  as  if  by 
instinct,  to  begin  with  a  mean-spirited 
self-pity  for  himself;  and  one  dismisses 
him,  even  at  this  distance  of  a  hundred 
years,  as  willingly  as  his  parishioners 
seem  to  have  done.  He  tries  to  use  force 
to  bring  certain  stray-awpys  into  church. 
He  plans  about  getting  more  money,  and 
goes  on  pitying  and  cherishing  himself, 
and  blaming  his  people,  until  the  end. 
He  was  always  signing  his  name  as  if  it 
stood  to  him  for  something  very  remark- 
able, while  Parson  Wise's  signature  hardly 
once  appears.  Directly  after  his  de- 
parture, old  Richard  Shackley,  the  sol- 
emn elder,  calls  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 


far  more  worthy  successor  of  Parson 
Wise.  He,  too,  was  a  college-bred  man, 
of  Harvard,  17 — ,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Parson  Tompson  of  Braintree,  so 
celebrated  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
"Magnalia,"  for  his  ''constellation  of  con- 
verts." Mr.  Tompson  evidently  plucked 
up  his  courage  in  accepting  the  call 
to  Berwick.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
succeeded  his  predecessor,  but  the  call 
was  given  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution,  by  a  poor  and  anxious  par- 
ish, with  whom  he  frankly  condoles  upon 
its  divided  and  languishing  state.  Ber- 
wick, as  neighbor  to  her  parent  town 
of  Kittery,  had  shared  in  the  glorious 
successes  of  Pepperell  in  the  siege  of 
Louisburg;  and  no  doubt  some  of  her 
men  marched  with  the  company,  formed 
about  Saco,  that  was  present  at  the 
fight  on  Bunker  Hill.  There  is  a  de- 
vout assurance  of  Mr.  Tompson's  "  Re- 
quests at  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  the 
God  of  Peace  may  be  with  us  and  bless 
us,"  as  he  ends  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. 


fr'^'^^f^'^^ 
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prayer,  "  on  account  of  the  maloncholly 
state  of  religion  in  the  church  and 
town." 

There  followed  him  a  man  who  is  still 
remembered  by  some  of  my  older  friends, 
the    Rev.   John    Tompson,   who   was    a 


These  were  days  of  discouragement. 
The  town's  business  was  stopped ;  the 
country  was  making  a  bitter  struggle,  and 
drawing  away  the  best  energies  of  the 
men  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  mani- 
festly a  time  when   the    pine  forests  were 
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in  process  of  growth,  and  there  was  no 
market  for  timber,  even  if  it  could  yet  be 
cut.  Some  of  the  richer  famihes  had 
become  extinct  or  had  gone  away. 
Judge  Hill,^  the  leading  citizen,  had  died 
just  before    the  great   struggle   came  on. 


THE  OLD  ACADEMY. 

The  country  was  more  and  more  impov- 
erished, and  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
discouragement  that  met  both  minister 
and  people  at  every  hand.  It  is  a  temp- 
tation to  follow  the  history  of  the  town 
closely,  and  to  follow  with  it  the  closely 
interwoven  fortunes  of  the  sister  town  of 
Somersworth,  across  the  river;  but  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  choose  the  leading 
threads,  where  everything  is  so  locally 
important  and  interesting. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of 
the  last  century,  however,  who  must  by 
no  means  be  forgotten,  were  John  (or 
Owen)  Sullivan,  always  called  Master 
Sullivan,  and  his  wife,  Margery,  who 
came  over  to  New  England  from  Ireland 

'  "  On  Monday  last,  March  2d,  died  at  Berwick  the  Hon. 
John  Hill,  Esq.,  .^7t^a/z".f  .y«a^  69:  a  Gentleman  much  im- 
proved in  public  offices  and  Betrustments.  He  was  early 
in  Life  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  elected  to  represent  the  Town  where  he  dwelt; 
and  soon  after  was  elected  into  His  Majesty's  Council,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  seat  at  the  honorable  Board  for 
twenty-eight  years  successively;  and  about  two  years 
since,  honorably  resigned.  He  was  also  improved  for 
many  years  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Inferiour  court  in  the 
County  of  York  and  for  several  years  as  the  Chief  Justice. 
And  also,  for  some  years,  Judge  of  Probate  of  Wills.  In 
all  which  public  characters,  as  well  as  those  in  more  pri- 
vate life,  he  discovered  himself  to  be  what  the  Poet  calls: — 

' The  noblest  wort  of  God  — 

An  honest  man.' 
He  made  public  profession  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  it  in  his  last  sick- 
ness: he  often  exprest  his  longing  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ."  —  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  Friday,  March  6, 
1772. 


about  1723.  They  first  landed  at  York, 
and  spent  some  time  there  on  the  Mc- 
Intire  farm,  still  occupied  by  descendants 
of  the  royalist  exiles.  Master  Sullivan 
always  surrounded  himself  with  more  or 
less  mystery,  but  insisted  that  he  had 
"four  countesses  to  his  mother 
and  grandmothers,  which  has 
been  proved  true."  He 
feigned  great  ignorance  at  first 
to  match  his  poverty;  but  at 
last,  tiring  of  his  humble  posi- 
tion, tradition  says  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Parson 
Moody,  of  York,  in  seven  lan- 
guages, and  presently  removed 
himself  to  the  upper  part  of 
Berwick,  a  few  miles  above 
Quampeagan,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Great  Falls,  and 
opposite  the  present  city  of 
Somersworth.-  Here  he  kept 
a  school  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  owned  a  small 
farm.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  indolent  according  to  the  standard 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  to  have  been 
always  reading  and  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  natural  powers  of  mind.  His  wife 
was  a  woman  of  quick  temper,  but  great 
tenderness  of  heart,  joined  to  all  the  prac- 
tical ability  which  Master  Sullivan  seems 
to  have  lacked,  except  that  most  noble 
gift  of  awakening  young  minds.  Margery 
Sullivan, —  "the  small,  beautiful,  ener- 
getic, courageous  woman,'^  who  worked  in 
the  fields,  so  that  her  thoughtful  and  studi- 
ous husband  might  not  be  obliged  to  do 
it ;  who  drove  a  cow  some  thirty  miles 
through  woods  and  along  bad  roads  for 
her  son  ;  who  nursed  the  neighbours  when 
they  were  ill,  and  quarrelled  with  them 
horribly  when  they  were  well ;  who  gloried 
in  her  sons'  careers,  boasting  that  she 
never  did  anything  contrary  to  the  will  of 
her  husband.  He  was  her  father  in  age, 
her  master  in  knowledge,  and  her  hus- 
band by  marriage."  The  writer  has 
heard  another  boast  of  Margery  Sullivan's 
repeated  :  that  she  had  dropped  corn  many 
a  day  with  two  governors  :  a  judge  in  her 

^  Mr.  James  Pike,  the  first  grammar  school  master  of 
Berwick  (Harvard,  1725),  was  called  as  minister  to  Somers- 
worth in  1730;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  not  until 
then  that  Sullivan  took  his  place. 

^  The  Family  of  John  Sullivan  of  Berwick.  By  Thomas 
Cofifin  Amory.     Privately  printed. 
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arms  and  a  general  on  her  back.  Old 
Master  Sullivan  died  in  1796,  at  the 
great  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
five  years,  keeping  his  love  for  books 
until  the  last.  His  wife  died  in  1801. 
Two  of  their  sons,  Daniel  and  Eben- 
ezer,  were  captains  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army :  the  first  dying  on  his  way 
home  from  a  captivity  in  the  Jersey 
prison  ship ;  the  second  was  a  lawyer 
at  South  Berwick,  but  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  John  Sullivan,  the  younger, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  officers 
of  the  war,  major-general  by  rank, 
and  afterward  first  president  or  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire.  James  lived 
at  first  in  Saco  (it  was  to  him  the 
cow  was  driven),  and  later  he  be- 
came a  citizen  of  Boston ;  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  attorney-general, 
and  in  1808  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  is  a  charming  story  of  his  being 
on  circuit  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and 
going  out  of  his  way  to  pass  the  night 
with  his  old  father  and  mother  at  Berwick. 
In  the  evening  he  and  his  father  lost  their 
tempers  over  some  political  argument 
and  parted  in  anger.  The  judge  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  house  very  early  in 
the  morning  before  day,  but  he  was  so 
troubled  as  he  rode  away  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  disrespectful,  that  he 
turned  his  horse  at  last  and  rode  back 
again  several  miles  to  beg  his  father's 
pardon. 

This  was  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Maine,"  so  often  quoted ;  a  delightful 
work,  eloquent  at  times,  and  naturally 
very  full  of  interest  when  its  author 
touched  at  any  point  the  history  or 
traditions  of  his  native  town.  Berwick 
has  had  few  sons  of  whom  she  has 
such  good  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
family  burying  place,  at  the  old  farm 
on  Pine  Hill,  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed by  the  laying  out  of  a  road ; 
and  the  graves  of  the  father  and  mother 
being  disturbed,  the  poor  ashes  that 
were  left  and  the  stone  erected  by 
their  son  James  were  removed  by  a 
descendant  to  the  burial  ground  of  their 
son  and  daughter,  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
and  Margery  (Mrs.  Hardy),  at  Durham, 
N.H. 
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After  the  Revolution  the  poverty  and 
anxiety  of  the  country  were  followed  by 
just  such  a  rousing  of  the  people's  ener- 
gies and  consequent  renewal  of  prosperity 
as  in  the  case  of  our  late  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  in  1791  that,  in  spite  of 
heavy  taxation  and  much  uncertainty,  the 
town  of  Berwick  made  up  its  mind  to 
have  as  good  an  academy  as  Byfield  or 
Yarmouth.  One  of  the  old  state  historians 
says  that  Berwick  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  schools. 
A  town  may  have  a  profession  as  well  as 
an  individual,  and  Berwick  chose  to  be  an 
educator  of  youth.  Judge  Chadbourne 
gave  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  finest  possible 
situation  and  a  sum  of  money  besides,  to 
begin  the  subscription  ;  and  Parson  Tomp- 
son  rode  twice  to  Boston  on  his  old  white 
horse,  and  finally  returned  victorious  with 
the  charter  granted  by  the  General  Court 
and  bearing  the  fine  signature  of  John 
Hancock.  The  history  of  Berwick  Acad- 
emy from  that  day  to  the  delightful  occa- 
sion of  its  centennial  celebration  would 
make  a  long  magazine  article  in  itself; 
but  it  can  only  come  in  as  an  episode  in 
the  town's  history,  and  as  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  Berwick  citizens. 
In  giving  this  necessarily  brief  account,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the 
historical  address  given  at  the  celebration 
of  the  academy's  hundredth  year,  by  Rev. 
John  Lord,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  best  known  pupils  of  the  old  hill  school. 

"The  founders,"  says  Dr.  Lord,  "were 
all  honorable  men,  at  least  they  were  all 
respectable  citizens  in  this  prominent 
village,  or  were  distinguished  clergymen 
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or  lawyers  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Primus  inter  pares,  there  was  old  Judge 
Benjamin  Chadbourne,  a  veritable  patri- 
cian, with  a  great  landed  estate,  which 
his  ancestor  purchased  from  the  Indians." 
Here  we  find  the  great-grandson  of  that 
Humphrey  Chadbourne  who  came  with 
the  earliest  settlers,  and  was  for  many  years 
their  leader.  The  late  President  Chad- 
bourne of  Williams  College  belonged  to 
a  later  generation  of  the  same  family. 
''  Judge  Chadbourne  lived  in  a  fine  colonial 
residence  surrounded  by  noble  elms,  not 
far  from  the  Vineyard,  and  was  a  great 
lover  of  trees.  He  gave  to  his  friend,  John 
Hancock,  a  large  number  of  elms  from  his 
Berwick  estate  to  be  planted  on  Boston 
Common,  where  some  of  them  still  exist." 
There  was  indeed  an  interesting  group 
of  men  in  the  town,  the  stamp  of  whose 
thought  and  ambition  may  still  be  felt  as 


Hobbs  house  built  by  Madam  Ehzabeth 
Wallingford,  and  long  occupied  by  her 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  Cush- 
ing  family,  the  Hayman  house,  or  the 
Haggens  house  at  the  Corner,  the  Tim- 
othy Ferguson  house,  without  seeing 
at  once  that  people  of  refinement  and 
cultivation  had  planned  them  and  lived 
in  them  with  elegance  and  hospitahty. 
The  best  life  in  such  a  town  as  this  was 
no  more  provincial  in  early  days  than  it 
was  in  Salem  or  Boston,  and  the  inter- 
course and  sympathy  between  people  of 
the  same  class  in  New  England  was  more 
marked    than    at   any  other    period. 

The  richest  founder  of  Berwick  Acad- 
emy, the  oldest  literary  incorporation  in 
the  state,  was  Col.  Jonathan  Hamilton, 
a  shipowner  and  merchant,  who  from 
humble  beginnings  accumulated  his  great 
fortune  in   the  West  Indian  trade.     He 
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a  good  inheritance  from  the  early  planters 
of  Berwick  may  be  felt,  I  believe,  all 
through  her  history.  The  houses  built 
by  these  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  still 
standing,  and  many  of  their  own  traits 
and  actions  are  still  remembered.  The 
importance  of  the  village,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  world  outside,  can  be 
measured  by  the  manner  of  its  house- 
keeping; and  no  one  can  enter  Judge 
Chadbourne's  house  or  the  Hamilton 
house  at  the  Lower  Landing,  the  Gen. 
Goodwin  house  at  Old  Fields,  the  Llayes 
house  built  by  Col.  Dudley  Hubbard,  the 


was  born  on  Pine  Hill,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town ;  but  built  later  the 
stately  old  house  at  the  Lower  Landing, 
and  lived  in  it  the  rest  of  his  life,  with 
all  the  magnificence  that  was  possible  in 
his  day.  On  his  archaic  looking  tomb, 
in  the  Old  Fields  burying  ground,  the 
long  high-sounding  inscription  ends  with 
the  solemn  words,  "  Hamilton  is  no 
more."  Another  of  this  interesting 
group  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
academy  was  Mr.  John  Lord,  the  young 
partner  in  business  of  Col.  Hamilton, 
afterward  Gen.  Lord,  and  the  successor 
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to  Judge  Chadbourne's  and  Col.  Hamil- 
ton's pre-eminence  and  authority  in  town 
affairs.  He  lived  at  the  Upper  Land- 
ing, in  another  fine  old  house,  which  was 
long  ago  destroyed ;  and  died  when 
hardly  past  middle  age,  leaving  a  large 
inheritance  to   his  family  and  generous 
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gifts  to  the  church  and  academy,  beside 
a  fund  to  the  latter,  from  which  each 
student  is  given  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
Among  his  children  and  grandchildren 
have  been  many  distinguished  men  and 
women.^ 

The  minister,  Mr.  Tompson,  has  al- 
ready been  spoken  of;  and  the  other 
trustees  were  Dr.  Hemmenway  of  Wells, 
the  great  theologian  of  his  day;  and 
Judge  David  Sewall  of  York,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  who  was  as  famous  a 
lawyer;  Dr.  Ivory  Hovey  of  Berwick, 
the  most  picturesque  person  and  charac- 

-  President  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College  must  be  named 
first;  with  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  delightful  lecturer  and 
writer  on  historical  subjects;  Samuel  Lord,  Esq.,  of 
Portsmouth;  John  Perkins  Lord,  Esq.,  and  his  son  and 
namesake,  who  was  one  of  the  earlier  and  most  successful 
merchants  of  Melbourne;  the  late  John  L.  Hayes,  Esq., 
of  Cambridge,  and  his  younger  brother,  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  Joseph  Hayes ;  and  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Academy  Trustees, 
and  one  of  the  best  forwarders  of  the  school's  interests; 
with  W.  H.  Ward,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  Independent; 
and  of  the  younger  generation,  S.  Mills  Hayes  of  St. 
Paul,  Arthur  Lord,  Esq.,  and  Eliot  Lord,  well  known  in 
modern  journalism. 


ter  of  his  day,  and  Gen.  Ichabod  Good- 
win of  Old  Fields,  the  major-general  of 
militia  for  York  and  Cumberland  Counties  ; 
whom  Dr.  Lord  calls  "  a  staff  to  lean  upon 
in  all  parish  and  educational  affairs." 

"  According  to  the  charter,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  academy  was  founded  '■  to 
promote  piety,  religion  and  morality.^  It 
is  not  easy  in  this  critical  age  to  define 
the  difference  between  piety  and  reli- 
gion, .  .  .  but,  I  must  add,  to  speak 
truthfully,  '  to  educate  youth  in  such 
languages,  and  such  liberal  arts,  and 
sciences  as  the  trustees  should  direct.'  " 
By  the  charter  six  of  the  trustees  were 
to  be  residents  of  the  town,  and  seven 
to  be  non-residents, —  a  regulation  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  academy  from  de- 
generating into  a  mere  village  school, 
with  only  local  interests  to  guard,  rather 
than  to  hold  out  inducements  for  young 
men  at  a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
good  business  education,  or  to  prepare 
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for  college,  —  the  primary  end  for  which 
our  academies  were  founded.  "There 
were  many  cultivated  persons  in  Ber- 
wick, who  read  the  best  books  and 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  insist 
upon  having  a  good  school,  and  ask  much 
from  their  teachers,  as  to  both  social  and 
intellectual  gifts." 

These  expectations  were  almost  always 
gratified,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
the  school's  history.     Mr.  Samuel  Moody 
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was  the  first  master,  on  a  salary  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  with  the  addition  of  six- 
pence a  week  for  each  pupil.  Mr.  Joseph 
McKeen  succeeded  him,  —  not  the  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin,  but  later  the  Boylston 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Har- 
vard College  (*'  a  very  able  man,"  says 
Dr.  Lord),  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Green,  afterwards  Judge  Green,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  gentleman  in 
the  village,  noted  for  his  fine  address,  au- 
tocratic manners,  and  love  of  horses. 
Then  followed  Preceptors  Hilliard,  Sea- 
ver  and  Tompson,  and  a  strange  erratic 
person  named  Holton,  who  was  gifted  as 
a  teacher  of  my  thology  and  of  the  exercises 
of  Wednesday-afternoon  speaking  and 
composition.     Ira  Young,  his  successor, 
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was  one  of  the  best  masters  the  school 
ever  had,  and  was  soon  beckoned  away 
by  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  the  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics. Stephen  Chase,  a  man  of  fine  powers, 
who  came  after  him,  also  became  a 
Dartmouth  professor;  and  the  Rev. 
James  Wilson  Ward,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
reached  its  acme.  He  was  a  fine  linguist, 
being  a  Hebrew  scholar  as  well  as 
learned  in  Greek  :  "  a  very  genial  man," 
whose  son,  the  present  editor  of  the  New 


York  Independent,  has  kept  to  the  same 
high  directions  and  ambitions. 

The  early  records  of  the  academy  were 
lost,  probably  in  the  burning  of  the  second 
building,  which  also  destroyed  most  of  the 
books  of  the  old  Social  Library,  so  pre- 
cious to  the  town.  The  list  of  the  schol- 
ars who  have  received  Bibles  from  the 
Lord  Fund  is,  happily,  in  the  possession 
of  the  secretary,  Charles  Gushing  Hobbs, 
Esq.;  and  from  the  year  1817,  when  it 
begins,  the  students  number  about  three 
thousand.  From  1791  to  1817  would, 
however,  give  many  more,  and  some  of 
the  best  men  the  academy  could  show. 

A  second  academy  building  was  made 
necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  school, 
about  the  year  1825.  This  is  looked 
back  to  by  those  who  remember  it  as 
having  been  a  very  suitable  and  hand- 
some structure,  which  stood  well  on  its 
conspicuous  site.  It  had  a  high  white 
belfry,  and  fine  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars 
led  up  to  it  from  the  street.  The  old 
oaks  were  already  decaying,  but  nobody 
thought  to  put  young  ones  in  their  places. 
This  was  burnt  in  1851,  and  the  new 
building  seems  to  have  poorly  replaced 
it,  although  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  who 
succeeded  his  father.  Judge  Hayes,  as 
president  of  the  board,  used  every  means 
to  have  the  best  schoolhouse^  that  could 
be  obtained,  going  to  Richard  Upjohn  of 
New  York  for  the  plans;  but  it  shows 
what  advance  has  been  made  in  our  time 
in  architecture,  that  the  first  American 
architect  of  the  day  should  have  shown 
so  little  imagination.  The  two  high 
gables  showed  well,  however,  above  the 
treetops,  when  one  saw  it  from  the  west- 
ward ;  and  the  large  schoolroom,  which 
could  be  divided  at  will,  was  very  hand- 
some and  gave  a  fine  sense  of  light  and 
air.  The  hall  too,  with  its  open  roof  and 
finished  framework  of  beams,  is  not  with- 
out beauty,  especially  as  many  old  pupils 
will  always  remember  it  garlanded  with 
oak  leaves,  and  decorated  with  the  school 
mottoes  done  in  elaborate  fashion  after 
traditional  rules. 

Until  1828  Berwick  Academy  was 
entirely  a  boys'  school ;  but  in  that  year 

'  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Cogswell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Benj.  Tredick  of  Philadelphia,  Deacon  Plummer  of  South 
Berwick,  made  most  generous  subscriptions,  as  did  indeed 
almost  everybody  in  the  town. 
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the  names  appear  of  Hetta  Lord  Hayes, 
Caroline  Lord,  Miranda  Smith  and 
Martha  Leigh ;  and  these  brave  young 
persons  seem  to  have  left  the  door  open 
behind  them,  for  the  record  of  the  next 
term  shows  seventeen  of  their  friends  to 
have  followed  a  wise  example.  From  that 
time  the  names  of  girls  and  boys  ap- 
pear to  be  about  equal. 

The  aim  of  such  an  academy  as  this  to 
fit  young  men  or  young  women  for  col- 
lege, or  to  give,  as  it  does  to  many  pupils, 
their  last  opportunity  for  school  instruc- 
tion, and  so  to  hold  the  final  chance  for 
directing  and  developing  their  young 
ambitions,  is  indeed  a  high  aim  ;  and  the 
standing  of  many  of  the  Berwick  Academy 
pupils  in  after  life  is  certainly  some  evi- 
dence that  the  task  has  been  well  fulfilled. 
It  would  surprise  us  if  we  could  count  up 
the  number  of  Harvard  and  Bowdoin  and 
Dartmouth  graduates  who  were  fitted 
here,  and  no  less  if  we  could  make  a  list 
of  the  distinguished  men  among  them  : 
four  college  presidents  and  three  gov- 
ernors of  states,  with  many  college  pro- 
fessors and  eminent  teachers,  men  and 
women  both ;  highly  accomplished  men 
of  the  professions  and  men  of  affairs ; 
soldiers,  sailors  and  statesmen  of  renown  ; 
and  many  women,  who,  in  their  ever- 
widening     public     service    or    beautiful 


home-making  and  home-keeping  lives, 
have  been  among  the  true  leaders  of 
civilization  in  their  time. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  decade  of 
this  century,  perhaps  in  1842  or  1843, 
the  influence  of  the  academy  and  the 
level  of  intelligence  in  the  society  of  the 
town  were,  perhaps,  at  their  height.  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  in  the 
congregation  of  the  old  First  Church 
there  were  over  twenty  men,  young  and 
old,  who  were  college  graduates.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  village.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  fast  passing  away,  but  this  was  a 
moment  when  hope  for  the  future  seemed 
very  bright,  and  pride  in  the  past  was 
most  assured. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  to  call  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  de- 
scendants of  our  early  settlers  most  clearly 
before  the  mind,  and  to  end  this  hasty 
sketch  of  the  town's  progress.  A  long 
process  of  change  was  about  to  begin. 
The  assimilation  of  successive  foreign  ele- 
ments which  have  not  been  without  great 
value,  the  effects  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, the  change  of  professional  and 
educational  ruling  interests  for  those  of 
various  manufactures,  were  to  work  slow 
and  certain  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
town  and   the  character    of  its  citizens. 
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I  believe  that  the  general  level  of  intelli- 
gence, the  common  stock  of  prosperity, 
were  never  better  than  now.  We  are 
returning  to  some  of  the  old  standards 
of  good  taste  and  wider  interests,  which 
we  had  at  one  time  too  hastily  flung  aside. 
We  are  more  reverent  of  our  past,  and  more 
appreciative  of  our  academy,  of  our 
teachers  and  preachers,  than  ever  before 
in   the  course  of  many  years. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  many  things 
and  many  people  to  whom  the  three 
towns  of  Berwick  have  owed  much  in 
these  later  days ;  especially  of  a  myste- 
rious figure  among  the  academy  teachers, 
Dr.  Gray,  "  an  Englishman  who  had 
achieved  considerable  distinction  as  an 
Oxford  scholar,  who  gave  the  school  a 
new  impulse,  and  placed  it  on  a  higher 
level  in  some  respects  than  ever  before, 
being  himself  a  man  of  culture  and  one 
whose  experience  of  life  had  been  wider 
than  that  of  many  of  the  other  principals. 
His  pupils  are  said  to  have  borne  the  im- 
press of  his  own  knowledge  of  life  and 
letters." 

I  should  like  to  say  how  much  good  the 
Cogswell  prize  books  have  done,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  among  the  pupils,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  or  a  dozen  really  valuable  and 
charmingly  bound  volumes  every  year  ;  of 
the  five  or  six  college  scholarship  funds 
which  have  helped  so  many  young  people 
to  go  on  with  the  process  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  of  the  liberality  of  those  who  have 
made  gifts  to  the  academy  fund,  like  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  so  that  the  price  of  the 
excellent  tuition  is  kept  so  low  that  no 
bright  boy  or  girl  can  possibly  be  hin- 
dered from  sharing  it.  The  greatest 
beneficence,  however,  is  in  the  recent 
large  legacy  left  to  the  school  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  a  former  pupil,  by  Mrs. 
William  H.  Fogg  of  New  York,  for  the 
building  and  equipment  of  a  new  school- 
house  and  public  library.  This  noble  gift 
has  been  increased,  according  to  her  later 
wish,  by  the  liberality  of  her  executors, 
the  late  A.  Phipps,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and 
Hon.  H.  H.  Fogg  of  Bangor,  to  whose 
warm  and  generous  interest  in  the  town 
of  his  ancestors,  the  people  of  the  three 
Berwicks  and  the  old  and  new  pupils  of 
the  school  should  be  always  most  grateful, 
as  they  will  also  be  to  the  devoted  presi- 


dent of  the  trustees  at  this  present  time, 
Hon.  Horatio  N.  Twombly  of  New  York, 
and  to  Mr.  George  A.  Dickey,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  academy.  Upon  both  of  these 
men  and  their  assistants  has  come  unusual 
responsibility  in  the  enlargement  and  new 
departure    of  the   institution. 

I  am  much  tempted  to  speak  of  my 
own  school  friends  and  my  kind  teachers, 
and  the  affairs  of  my  own  time  generally ; 
but  it  is  after  all  with  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  Berwick  that  my  fragmentary 
sketches  must  be  concerned.  To  have 
seen  how  the  settlement  began,  and  how 
it  overcame  its  many  hindrances  and 
held  fast  to  its  many  hopes,  and  bred  its 
men  and  women  to  high  callings,  is  to 
understand  these  later  days  very  well. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  learning  Amer- 
ican history  than  to  find  out  what  one  can 
of  the  story  of  an  old  New  England  town. 


IV. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Tompson's  pastorate 
lasted  almost  as  long  as  Parson  Wise's, 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  present  First 
Congregational  Church  was  built  to  re- 
place the  ancient  one  at  Old  Fields, 
where  he  preached  so  many  years  to 
Judge  Chadbourne,  Judge  Green,  Gen. 
Lord,  Col.  Hamilton,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  that  time.  A  second  parish 
had  been  formed  at  Blackberry  Hill,  with 
which  were  long  associated  the  honored 
names  of  Rev.  Mr.  Meriam  and  Mr. 
Hilliard,  but  which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  There  was  also  the  Baptist  Church, 
where  Parson  Boyd  preached  for  many 
years.  This  was  later  used,  for  many 
years,  as  a  town  house,  being  conveniently 
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situated  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  have  been  un- 
necessarily destroyed.  The  moderator 
used  to  occupy  the  high  pulpit  with  its 
sounding  board,  while  the  citizens  and 
voters  made  a  more  or  less  discreet  con- 
gregation. 

I  remember  that  the  unpainted  wood- 
work had  taken  a  beautiful  brown  tint 
with  age,  and  that  it  used  to  be  a  vast 
pleasure  in  my  childhood  to  steal  into 
the  silent  place,  and  to  sit  alone,  or  with 
small,  whispering  friends,  in  one  of  the 
high,  square  pews.  The  arrangement  of 
the  pews  and  benches  reminded  one  of 
the  time  when  there  was  such  careful  at- 
tention paid  to  social  precedence,  and 
provision  made  for  the  colored  people,  of 
whom  there  were  formerly  a  large  num- 
ber in  Berwick,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  excellent  citizens.  Most  of  the 
prominent  famihes  in  this  part  of  New 
England,  near  tide  water,  possessed  one 
or  more  African  slaves  in  the  fest  cen- 
tury; and  one  may  still  hear  delightful 
stories  of  their  strange  traits  of  inher- 
itance and  their  loyal  affection  to  the 
families  which  they  adopted  as  their  own, 
and  were  always  ready  to  champion.  A 
little  sandy  hill,  just  below  the  Landing,  and 
above  the  old  river  path  that  leads  to 
Leigh's,  now  Yeaton's  mills,  still  bears 
the  name  of  Cato's  Hill,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sunny  sand  bank  near  the  top 
was  the  favorite  retreat  of  an  ancient 
member  of  the  household  of  Gen.  Lord. 
Cato  was  a  native  Guineaman,  and  the 
last  generation  loved  to  recall  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  droll  ways  and  speeches. 

At  Doughty' s  Falls,  or  what  is  now 
North  Berwick  Village,  there  were  in  the 
last  century  a  large  number  of  families 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Friends  (or  Quakers  as  they  were 
then  called)  in  the  province  of  Maine 
was  at  Newichawannock,  in  December, 
1662.  "At  about  the  same  time  in 
Dover,"  says  Williamson,  in  his  "History 
of  Maine,"  was  "  issued  the  famous  warrant 
commanding  three  women  to  be  whipped 
out  of  the  state."  There  was  no  perse- 
cution in  Maine,  however.  In  North 
Berwick  the  Husseys,  Buffums  and  others 
have  taken  active  part  in  the  great  inter- 


ests and  potent  achievements  of  their 
society. 

To  the  north  of  this  now  large  and 
enterprising  village  (which  owes  much  of 
its  grov/th  to  the  business  capacity  of  the 
late  William  Hill,  or  Friend  Hill  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  and  to  the  Hobbs 
family)  is  the  old  estate  of  one  branch  of 
the  Goodwin  family.  The  pleasant  old 
house  which  stands  by  the  river,  between 
its  great  forests  and  open  fields,  was  al- 
ways called  by  the  unexplainable  and 
dismal  name  of  Execution,  which  must 
be  legal  in  its  remote  origin ;  though 
there  are  relics  of  lost  traditions  about 
a  regicide  judge,  only  a  few  miles  away, 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  family  may 
have  harbored  him  here.  There  is  one 
thing  certain :  Capt.  Goodwin,  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell  and  high  sheriffof  York  County, 
never  levied  an  execution  without  break- 
ing off  a  twig  and  pulling  a  tuft  of  grass, 
to  make  literally  true  his  oath  that  he 
had  delivered  possession  by  twig  and 
turf.  This  was  the  father  of  Gen. 
Ichabod  Goodwin  of  Old  Fields;  and 
grandfather  of  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Good- 
win, late  president  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  and  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Gov.  Ichabod 
Goodwin  of  New  Hampshire,  who  be- 
longed to  that  remarkable  group  of  men 
known  as  the  war  governors,  who  held 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Northern 
states  in  1861-62.  No  man  among 
them  was  more  "prompt,  methodical 
and  clear-sighted,  and  intensely  devoted 
to  their  one  duty."  These  brothers  bear 
two  of  the  best  known  names  on  the  Ber- 
wick Academy  roll  of  honor.  Nor  must 
we  forget  their  younger  relative,  Hon.  John 
Noble  Goodwin,  one  of  the  many  well- 
known  lawyers  of  the  town,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
and  later  governor  of  Arizona  and  its 
representative. 

It  grieves  me  more  and  more  that  the 
meeting-house  of  the  old  First  Church 
and  Parish  has  not  been  allowed  to  keep 
something  of  its  look  of  antiquity.  It 
was  originally  a  most  tasteful  building, 
well  proportioned,  as  all  the  older  village 
buildings  are,  and  finished  in  the  best 
fashion  of  a  day  when  simple  good  taste 
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in  architecture  seems  to  have  been  in- 
stinctive with  almost  everybody  in  the 
town,  judging  by  the  fine  roofs  and  good 
outhnes  which  remain.  But  owing  to 
successive  changes,  this  oldest  church 
has  lost  its  handsome  front  with  the  three 
doors  and  Corinthian  columns,  its  high 
panelled  pews,  gallery,  great  mahogany  pul- 
pit, and,  more  to  be  regretted  than  anything 
else,  its  beautiful  windows  of  the  best 
hand-made  sash-work,  which  it  would  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  replace.  The 
quaint  httle  sofa  and  other  furniture  of 
the  communion  table  are  the  only  relics 
of  the  past,  and  poorly  represent  the  long 
continuance  of  an  historic  parish  like  this. 
Such  changes  are  often  made  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  best  intentions ;  but 
we  must  add  to  our  inheritance  whatever 
will  best  represent  our  own  time,  without 
taking  away  anything  which  has  the 
power  to  speak  of  those  old  associations 
which  are  beyond  all  price.  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  point  because  we  Americans 
are  only  just  beginning  to  value  properly 
what  has  belonged  to  our  past. 

Many  of  these  details  are  interesting 
in  themselves  only  to  Berwick  people ; 
but  I  do  not  leave  them  out,  because  I 
have  always  the  belief  that  so  old  a  town 
must  be  typical  and  representative. 
Those  who    never  saw  old   Berwick  will 


put  other  names  in  the  place  of  these, 
and  be  reminded  of  other  old  houses 
and  landscapes  and  stories  of  the  past. 
There  are,  however,  certain  characteris- 
tics, I  had  almost  said  individualities,  of 
the  town  :  I  do  not  know  any  prospect 
that  rivals  the  view  from  Powder  House 
(or  Butler's)  Hill,  or  that  down  the  river 
from  the  Lower  Landing,  near  the  Ham- 
ilton or  Goodwin  house.  From  the 
hilltop,  which  is  high  and  bare  like  a 
Yorkshire  moor,  the  eye  follows  a  great 
procession  of  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains along  the  horizon  from  Saddleback 
to  Mount  Washington.  If  you  look  east- 
ward you  have  a  sense  of  being  at  the 
door  of  the  great  forests  of  Maine,  —  a 
dark,  pine-clad  region  stretches  over  and 
beyond  Agamenticus.  This  way  you  are 
reminded  of  the  loneHness  that  the  set- 
tlers found,  and  westward  you  discover 
the  smiling  country  of  towns  and  farms 
that  they  began  to  build. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  village  of 
South  Berwick  is  the  sound  of  all  the 
river  falls,  almost  always  to  be  heard  by 
day,  when  one  stops  to  listen,  and  loud- 
est and  most  jarring  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  the  wooden  houses  that  vibrate  to 
their  constant  notes.  Then  the  many 
bells  of  the  mills  and  churches  give  one 
at  certain  hours  the  feehng  of  being  in  a 
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foreign  town.  Nine  of  them  ring  in  their 
high  belfries  within  Httle  more  than  a 
mile  of  distance.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  New  England  village  which  has  so 
many  pleasant  bells  within  hearing. 
Three  of  them  belong  to  the  sister  town 
of  Rollinsford,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

This  region  bore  its  part  in  all  the  wars 
with  generosity  and  bravery.  The  fa- 
mous crew  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  the 
*' Ranger  "  was  mainly  gathered  from  the 
shores  of  the  river.  One  of  the  last  of 
his  sailors  was,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
my  father's  patient.  There  was  much 
shipbuilding  up  and  down  the  river; 
and  hardly  a  household  in  the  old  seafar- 
ing days  of  New  England  did  not  find 
itself  anxious  when  the  wind  blew,  or  the 
mother  did  not  give  a  heavy  sigh  as  she 
said  that  it  was  a  hard  night  for  sailors 
coming  on  the  coast.  This  part  of  the 
industry  of  the  town  is  so  completely  at 
an  end  that  younger  people  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  river  was  once  such  a 
highway  for  traffic.  Even  so  lately  as 
forty  years  ago  there  was  a  picturesque 
fleet  of  twenty  gundalows  with  lateen 
sails,  sailing  from  the  Landing  wharves  to 
Portsmouth,  beside  a  good-sized  packet 
boat  which  went  every  other  day.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  ways  of  the  people  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
customs  of  only  fifty  years  since,  and  to 
be  able  to  picture  to  ourselves,  not  only 
the  people,  but  the  way  they  lived  m 
their  pleasant  houses  and  spent  their 
time  in  the  same  pleasant  houses  and 
along  the  quiet  streets  that  we  ourselves 
know.  When  you  see  the  last  of  the 
gundalows  coming  up  the  river,  you  will 
like  to  remember  that  its  ancestor  was 
copied  from  a  Nile  boat,  from  which  a 
sensible  old  sea  captain  once  took  his 
lesson  in  shipbuilding.  The  high 
peaked  sail  looks  like  a  great  bird's  wing, 
and  catches  the  flawy  wind  well  in  the 
river  reaches. 

The  northern  country  was  covered 
then,  for  the  most  part,  with  heavy  pine 
growth ;  and  the  chief  business  at  Ber- 
wick was  buying  this  from  the  lumber- 
men, and  sending  it  to  Portsmouth, 
there  to  be  reshipped,  or  direct   to    the 


West  Indies,  where  the  usual  course  of 
the  ships  was  to  load  with  rum,  tobacco 
and  molasses,  and  then  to  Russia  where 
this  second  cargo  was  exchanged  for  iron, 
duck  and  cordage,  then  back  to  Liver- 
pool for  another  trade,  and  so  home.  The 
little  ships  made  money  fast  enough,  and 
in  the  winter  time  the  Berwick  streets  were 
crowded  with  ox  teams  and  huge  timber 
pines  and  piles  of  plank  and  boards. 
Sometimes  gangs  of  teamsters,  with  their 
oxen,  came  in  great  companies  from  the 
White  Mountains,  and  even  from  Ver- 
mont through  the  Crawford  Notch. 
Sometimes  there  were  two  or  three 
bronzed  sea  captains  rolling  up  the  street 
in  company.  It  was  a  business  full  of 
all  sorts  of  interests  and  surprises,  and 
the  cords  which  were  fastened  at  one 
end  to  the   Landing  wharves  seemed  to 


MADAM   CUSIIING'S   HOUSE. 

wind  all  about  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  You  found  a  plain  old  man  who 
knew  all  about  some  distant  corner  of 
the  mysterious  earth,  not  because  he  had 
read  about  it  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  but 
because  he  had  been  there  himself  and 
perhaps  taken  his  wife  with  him.  There 
was  somebody,  perhaps  your  own  great- 
grandfather, who  had  wintered  at  Valley 
Forge.  One  might  meet  Dr.  Usher  Par- 
sons, the  biographer  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  and  a  distinguished  writer  on 
medical  subjects,  who  had  been  Commo- 
dore Perry's  surgeon,  at  the  great  fight  on 
Lake  Erie,  who  was  of  Berwick  stock, 
and  had  come  to  pay  a  summer  visit  to 
his  relatives  in  the  town.  There  would 
be  Judge  Green,  a  most  dignified  and 
elegant  man,  wearing  his  cloak  with 
scarlet  facings ;    and  Judge   Hayes,  who 
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had  the  instincts  of  an  English  country 
squire,  and  lived  like  one  on  his  great 
estate,  bringing  up  his  handsome  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  walk  and  to  speak  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  should,  and  to  be  self-respect- 
ing and  respectful  of  others.  You  might 
see  his  brother-in-law.  President  Lord,  of 
Hanover,  walking  gravely  past  the  Corner 
on  his  way  to  call  upon  his  brother  John, 
who  had  been  the  early  friend  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  law  student  with  him  in 
Jeremiah  Mason's  office  at  Portsmouth. 
You  might  meet  Hon.  William  Burleigh,^ 
another  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Congresses,  who 
had  just  won  great  approval  from  his 
townsfolk  for  getting  a  longed-for  appro- 
priation from  the  government  for  dredg- 
ing and  blasting  the  river  channel  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Landings,  so 
that  commerce  was  expected  to  take  a 
new  start  in  these  busy  waters. 

If  you    saw  a  dignified,  straight  Httle 
lady  coming  down  a  wide  box-bordered 

'  Hon.  William  Burleigh  was  the  father  of  Hon.  John  H. 
Burleigh,  a  successful  manufacturer  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  and  Forty- 
fourth  Congresses. 


walk  to  the  street, 
from  a  noble  house 
that  stood  behind  a 
close  planted  row  of 
poplars  that  long  or- 
namented the  village 
street,  you  might  be 
sure  that  it  was  old 
Madam  Cushing,  who 
had  known  Lafayette 
when  they  were  young 
together  in  Boston, 
and  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  be- 
ing fought.  It  was 
she  whom  the  old 
man  remembered 
and  came  to  Berwick 
to  see  in  his  last  visit 
to  America.  Only 
the  other  day,  a  dear 
old  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  she  re- 
membered seeing  the 
old  French  general 
go  ''with  his  gentle- 
men" up  that  same 
box-bordered  walk  to  pay  the  visit.  And 
with  Madam  Cushing  might  be  her  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hobbs,  a  tall,  fine  figure  of 
a  man  just  in  the  prime  of  his  activity, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  careful 
secretaries  and  trustees  of  the  academy 
during  many  years.  He,  too,  was  a 
lawyer,  —  all  these  men  were  lawyers,  — 
and  so  were  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  John 
Hubbard,  who  died  young  and  so  dis- 
appointed many  hopes.  They  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  bought 
good  books,  knew  the  best  men  in  other 
places,  and  lived  handsomely  at  home. 
If  Judge  Hayes  was  the  village  squire, 
then  that  delightful  man,  called  by  every- 
body "  Old  Parson  Allen,"  in  spite  of  as 
young  a  heart  as  ever  beat, —  Old  Parson 
Allen  was  the  village  clergyman,  and 
stood  in  Parson  Wise's  shoes  with  no 
room  to  spare.  Grave,  compassionate, 
full  of  sympathy  with  the  present  and 
reverence  for  the  past,  he  magnified  his 
office  in  a  lovely  and  most  noble  way. 
His  contemporary,  Mr.  Richardson,  was 
a  younger  man,  to  whom  a  great  parish 
looked  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
doctors  were  known  men.     The  Berwick 
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women  were  famous  for  their  housekee])- 
ing  and  their  hospitaUty ;  they  had  their 
Social  Library,  which  held  the  best  books 
of  the  day ;  they  were  fond  of  ceremony, 
and  they  had  their  maternal  meetings 
and  their  sewing  societies,  and  made  them 
answer  well  for  discussion  clubs  and  all 
the  subdivisions  of  club  life  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
and  the  Cushings,  Hardings,  Fergusons, 
Rices,  Nasons,  Parkses  and  Lords,  —  what 
a  list  one  might  make  !  They  make  the 
social  affairs  of  to-day  seem  pale  and  pro- 
saic. Perhaps  in  their  time,  however, 
everybody  was  saying  that  society  in  Ber- 
wick was  nothing  to  what  it  had  been 
in  Judge  Chadbourne's  and  Judge  Hill's 
day.  It  is  natural  to  look  at  the  past 
through  the  mists  of  glamour  and  imagi- 
nation. 

I  find  myself  always  speaking  of  my 
native  town  as  Berwick,  though  the 
original  town  was  long  since  divided 
and  divided  again.  South  Berwick  is 
really  the  oldest  of  the  three,  to  which 
most  of  the  earliest  history  and  tradi- 
tion belongs;  and  the  newer  settle- 
ments and  townships  are  its  children ; 
but  the  old  people  never  seemed  to 
make  any  difference  in  their  own  minds. 
I  feel  myself  to  be  a  little  pedantic  when 
I  speak  unnecessarily  of  the  points  of 
the  compass.  It  is  all  one  Berwick  to 
me,  except  for  post-office  conveniences 
and  things  of  that  sort.     The  courage  of 


the  Plaisteds,  and  the  nameless  heroine 
who  saved  all  her  neighbors  in  the  Tozer 
garrison,  are  as  much  my  inheritance  as 
if  an  imaginary  line  had  never  been 
struck  across  the  land  in  1 8 14.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  made  of  Berwick 
dust;  and  a  little  of  it  is  apt  to  fly  in 
my  eyes  and  make  them  blur  whenever 
I  tell  the  old  stories  of  bravery,  of  fine 
ambition,  of  good  manners,  and  the  love 
of  friend  for  friend  and  the  kindness  of 
neighbor  to  neighbor  in  this  beloved 
town.  Her  children  and  the  flock  of 
her  old  academy  are  scattered  every- 
where. They  can  almost  hear  each 
other's  voices  round  the  world,  like  the 
English  drumbeat.  They  have  started 
many  a  Western  town;  they  are  buried 
in  Southern  graves  for  their  country's 
sake ;  they  are  lost  in  far  northern  seas. 
They  sigh  for  the  greenness  of  Old  Fields 
and  Pound  Hill,  for  Blackberry  Hill  and 
Cranberry  Meadow,  from  among  the 
brick  walls  of  many  a  crowded  city ;  but 
some  of  the  best  have  always  stayed  at 
home,  and  loved  the  rivers  and  the  hills 
as  their  fathers  and  mothers  did  before 
them.  They  keep  to  the  old  ambitions, 
they  mean  to  carry  the  flag  of  their  town 
and  state  as  high  and  free  as  they  can  ! 
Ihere  is  no  town  that  has  done  its  duty 
better  than  old  Berwick,  in  war  or  in 
peace,  in  poverty  or  pride,  in  the  days  of 
her  plain,  hard-fighting  youth,  or  the 
serenity  of  her  comfortable  prime. 
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IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  LORNA  DOONE. 

By  William  H.  Rideing. 


IT  is  a  very  beautiful  and  romantic 
coast,  this  of  Somerset  and  North 
Devon,  with  the  Bristol  Channel  flow- 
ing between  it  and  the  vapory  hills  and 
shores  of  South  Wales.  From  desolate 
moorlands  it  drops  into  the  sea  by  crags 
and  precipices  of  red  and  yellow  rock, 
sandstone  and  granite,  with  here  and 
there  a  narrow  sandy  or  shingly  beach, 
which  appears,  or  disappears,  as  the  tide 
comes  in  or  ebbs.  Seen  from  the  sea, 
without  a  closer  acquaintance,  it  seems 
to  fall  inland  in  softly  rolling  valleys,  high 
enough  for  the  clouds  to  rest  upon  them, 
but  easy  of  passage  ;  billowed  in  tran- 
quillizing curves  ;  peaceful,  and  arable. 

There  is  no  wilder  country  in  Eng- 
land, however,  than  this.  It  is  all 
moorland,  wild,  uncultivated,  solitary; 
open  to  all  the  winds  that  blow; 
clothed  with  only  gorse  and  heather 
and  bracken,  or  clumps  of  scrub  oaks 
and  dwarf  pines,  in  which  the  wild 
deer  still  finds  shelter  and  multiplies. 
A  good  part  of  it  is  Exmoor,  and  what 
is  not  Exmoor  is  like  Exmoor. 

Pitiful  the  pHght  of  the  wayfarer  who 
thinks  it  is  as  easy  to  cross  afoot  as  it 
looks  !     He  sees  from  the  coast  noth- 
ing between  him  and  the  horizon  but 
one    shallow  basin    after  another,  with 
barely  a  ridge  between  them ;  no  steep 
hills  to  cHmb,  or  gullies  to  descend; 
a  comfortable   farmhouse,  or  a  cluster 
of  cottages,  appears,  perhaps,    in    the 
lap  of  one  of  the  valleys.     He  is  spent 
before    he    is   undeceived.      The  wild 
moorland    falls    away  everywhere    into 
dark  and  difficult  ravines,  and  the  cot- 
tages, instead  of  lying  in  a  vale,  are  on 
a  cHif  with  a  long  descent  to  the  oppo- 
site slope.      There  are  few  levels  on  Ex- 
moor, few  grades  that  do  not    drag  the 
breath  out  of  us.     It  is  uphill  and  down- 
hill all  the  way  to  Lynmouth,  whether  we 
come  from  Barnstable,  Minehead  or  Dul- 
verton ;  most  so  from  Barnstable,  least  so 
from  Minehead. 
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And  a  wonderful  thing  is  —  something 
unanticipated  when  one  sees  the  black- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  moorland  — 
that  while  the  uplands  are  so  austere,  all 
the  valleys,  or  most  of  them,  especially 
where  they  are  narrowest,  support  a  vege- 
tation of  a  richness  unsurpassed  even 
in  England.  Here  you  will  find  the 
hydrangeas  growing  in  colors  never  seen 
before ;  roses  climbing  up  porch  and 
lattice ;  the  fuchsia  as  high  as  the  chim- 
neys and  raining  like  the  thorns  of  Cal- 
vary ;  myrtle  and  laurel,  and  hedgerows 


A  LYNMOUTH  MARKET  WOMAN. 

that  are  nothing  but  soHd  banks  of  flower 
and  leaf. 

To  come  from  above  is  Uke  exploring 
a  nature  harsh  on  the  surface  but  warm 
and  generous  at  heart.  These  combes 
are  cut  and  threaded  by  the  greenest 
lanes,   in  which  wild   flowers   follow   the 
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THE  HARBOR,  LYNMOUTH. 


march  of  the  months  with  such  response 
to  the  soft  rains  and  velvety  airs  that  they 
outlast  their  due  season.  Here  you  will 
find  well-kept  homesteads,  a  pastoral  life, 
meadows,  and  orchards  in  which  the 
fruit,  if  not  showy,  is  full  of  flavor  and 
sweetness.  There  is  not  a  prettier  glen 
in  England  than  Glen  Lynn,  and  no 
brook  makes  clearer  music  than  Brendon 
Water;  and  Porlock,  with  its  white, 
thatched,  brier-covered  cottages  (even 
the  village  bank  is  thatched  and  covered 
with  vines  at  Porlock),  is  an  unspoiled 
vestige  of  the  golden  age  when  rafters 
were  low  and  hearths  wide. 

But  look  skyward  from  the  combe  and 
all  its  verdure,  and  you  see  the  foliage 
cease  before  the  upper  edge  of  the  slope 
is  reached ;  a  shelving  rock  crops  out  as 
if  it  would  tumble  into  the  valley,  and 
higher  than  that  is  the  heather ;  a  mile 
or  so  away  the  deceptive  moorland  is 
seamed  with  another  "  goyal,"  or  glen,  or 
combe. 

All  readers  of  "  Lorna  Doone  "  will  re- 
member that  Plover's  Barrows  Farm  was 
amid  scenes  like  these.  ''  All  above  is 
strong  dark  mountain,  spread  with  heath 


and  desolate,  but  near  our  house  the 
valleys  cave  and  open  warmth  and 
shelter.  Here  are  trees,  and  bright 
green  grass,  and  orchards  full  of  con- 
tentment, and  a  man  may  scarce  espy 
the  brook,  although  he  hears  it  every- 
where. And  indeed  a  good  stout  piece 
of  it  comes  through  our  farmyard,  and 
swells  sometimes  to  a  rush  of  waves,  when 
the  clouds  are  on  the  hilltops.  But  all 
below,  where  the  valley  bends,  and  the 
Lynn  stream  goes  along  with  it,  pretty 
meadows  slope  their  breast,  and  the  sun 
spreads  on  the  water." 

Every  one  who  comes  here  brings  Mr. 
Blackmore's  romance  with  him,  and  this 
part  of  Devon  is  as  often  called  "  The 
Land  of  Lorna  Doone  "as  by  its  proper 
name.  Along  the  coast  are  Minehead, 
Porlock,  Glenthorne,  Lynton  and  Lyn- 
mouth.  Ley  Abbey  and  the  Valley  of 
Rocks,  — all  scenes  in  the  story.  A  few 
miles  inland  we  find  Oare,  where  Plover's 
Barrows  was  ;  the  Doone  Valley,  in  which 
the  outlaws  had  their  stronghold ;  Badge- 
worthy  Water  and  the  Waterslide,  up  which 
John  Ridd  climbed  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty.    On  the  other  side  of  Exmoor  are 
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Dulverton,  where  Reuben  Huckaback 
prospered  under  the  sign  of  the  "  Gar- 
tered Kitten," — "an  honest  hosier  and 
draper,  serge  and  long-cloth  warehouse- 
man," as  he  described  himself  when  the 
Doones  robbed  him  and  set  him  adrift 
on  the  moor,  strapped,  like  Mazeppa, 
along  the  spine  of  a  wild  pony ;  North 
Molton,  where  a  man  of  great  renown, 
Tom  Faggus  the  Highwayman,  was  born  ; 
and  Tiverton,  the  chief  boast  of  which 
used  to  be  its  worthy  grammar  school, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1604  by 
"  Master  Peter  Blundell,  of  that  place, 
clothier." 

These  are  no  trifling  matters  to  read- 
ers of  the  romance,  though  local  histo- 
ries and  gazetteers  may  not  take  note  of 
them.  They  are  the  veri- 
ties, while  the  family  his- 
tories of  Sir  John  this  and 
Squire  that,  with  their  stag 
hunting,  and  squabbles,  and 
hard  drinking,  fade  out  of 
sight.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  of  all  that  has 
been  written  about  this  part 
of  Devon,  nothing  possesess 
us  more  than  Mr.  Black- 
more 's  story,  and  the  steady 
march  of  history  through 
social  and  political  changes 
has  left  no  footprints  which 
are  scanned  with  the  same 
interest  as  those  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  romance. 

Blundell's  is  at  Tiverton 
still,  though  changed  in  its 
habitation,  and  they  had  a  Greek  play 
there  the  other  day;  they  have  more 
of  the  classics  than  knuckles  now,  and 
as  Exmoor  is  uncrossed  by  the  railway, 
which  is  so  destructive  of  ancient  things, 
innovation  has  displaced  less  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  To 
reach  Porlock,  Oare,  Lynmouth  or  Lyn- 
ton  we  must  travel  by  coach  ;  and  though 
the  distance  from  London  is  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  journey 
takes  a  day.  The  roads  are  hilly  and 
solitary,  but  in  good  condition,  too  good 
to  satisfy  the  imagination,  which  would 
welcome  as  a  novelty  in  these  pampered 
days  such  vicissitudes  as  John  Ridd  and 
John  Fry  met  on   their  way  from  Tiver- 


ton to  Oare,  —  the  sloughs  in  which  the 
horses  would  sink  to  the  withers,  the 
gibbets  with  their  grewsome  pendants, 
which  were  the  only  guideposts  to  reas- 
sure the  traveller  groping  his  way  through 
the  fog. 

"Then  there  came  a  mellow  noise, 
very  low  and  mournsome,  not  a  sound 
to  be  afraid  of,  but  to  long  to  know  the 
meaning,  with  a  soft  rise  of  the  hair. 
Three  times  it  came  and  went,  as  the 
shaking  of  a  thread  might  pass  away  into 
the  distance,  and  then  I  touched  John 
Fry  to  know  that  there  was  something 
near  me  "  ;  so  writes  John  Ridd. 

"  '  Doon't  'e  be  a  vule,  Jan  !  Vaine 
moozick  as  iver  I  'eer  !  God  bless  the 
man  as  made  un  do  it.' 


SOME   LYNMOUTH    FISHERMEN. 


"  '  Have  they  hanged  one  of  the  Doones 
then,  John? ' 

"  '  Hush,  lad  ;  niver  talk  laike  o'  thiccy. 
Hang  a  Doone  !  Hang  a  Doone  !  God 
knows  it's  the  King  would  hang  pretty 
quick  if  her  did.' 

"  '  Then  who  is  it  in  the  chains,  John?  ' 

"  I  felt  my  spirits  rise  as  I  asked,  for 
now  I  had  crossed  Exmoor  so  often  as  to 
hope  that  the  people  sometimes  de- 
served it,  and  think  that  it  might  be  a 
lesson  to  the  rogues  who  unjustly  loved 
the  mutton  they  were  never  born  to." 

We  also  miss  the  excitement  (a  very 
pleasurable  excitement  it  must  have  been, 
unless  the  literature  of  the  highwayman 
cannot  be  believed)  of  falling  in  with  any 
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knight  of  the  road,  such  as  the  ingenious 
Tom  Faggus,  and  seeing  him  gallop  off, 
cocked  hat  in  hand,  an  epigram  on  his 
lips,  and  our  watch  in  his  pocket.  There 
are  no  highwaymen  on  Exmoor ;  but  let 
all  travellers  beware  of  "  The  Carnarvon 
Arms  "  at  Dulverton. 

The  moor  is  wild  and  vacant  enough, 
however,  and  he  who  loves  solitude  may 
have  his  fill  of  it,  if  he  keeps  out  of  a  few 
beaten  paths,  like  the  Doone  Valley.  As 
far  as  he  can  see,  nothing  appears  to  him 
but  the  moor,  swelling  with  the  softest 
curves  and  dressed  with  heather,  gorse 
and  the  trembhng  plumes  of  bracken  ; 
the  sprinkled  gold  of  the  gorse  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  rich  flood  of  purple  heather, 
but  the  scent  of  both  is  blown  through 
the  air  by  the  sea  wind,  for  the  moor  ends 
on  its  nothern  edge  in  a  wall  of  cliffs. 
White  mountains  of  clouds  float  over  him ; 
he  hears  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  sees 
the  gulls  circling  from  the  shelves  of  the 
precipice.  He  may  have  all  this  world 
to  himself  day  after  day,  and  thus  be 
nursed  by  the  wind  and  the  clouds. 
Nothing  will  break  his  isolation  but  the 
bark  of  a  coHie,  or,  towards  evening,  the 
chatter  of  some  fruit  gatherers  who  are 
going  home  with  baskets  of  blackberries 
and  whortleberries. 

Evening  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  moor.  The  light 
steals  quickly  out  of  the  combes  and 
leaves  them  in  abysses  of  shadow :  their 
depths  increase,  and  the  crests  of  the 
land  look  like  islands  raised  above  their 
purple  gulfs.  As  the  sun  descends,  a 
shining  causeway  opens  to  it,  a  mislead- 
ing pathway  of  shimmering  light,  which 
seems  to  be  too  high  for  the  sea.  It 
is  a  sunburst  from  a  cloud,  we  say ; 
it  cannot  be  the  sea.  But  then 
a  fleck  crosses  it,  a  darkened  sail, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  the  sea,  after  all, 
spreading  out  hundreds  of  feet  below  us, 
beyond  the  farthest  headland,  —  beyond 
Highveer  Point,  Great  Hangman  and 
Little  Hangman,  all  of  them  of  good 
height,  though  inferior  to  Dunkery  Beacon, 
which  is  the  highest  point  of  Exmoor. 

One  other  sound,  besides  the  wash  of 
the  wave,  the  rustle  of  the  bracken,  the 
*'ah-ah-ah  "  of  the  gulls,  may  by  chance 
come  over    the   moorland,   a  sound  that 


will  remind  those  who  hear  it  of  the  noise 
that  mystified  the  inmates  of  Plover's 
Barrows  Farm,  though  its  cause  is  not 
the  same.  It  begins  with  pulsations,  as 
of  the  gush  of  water  on  soft  turf,  followed 
by  the  accelerated  patter  of  a  heavy  rain, 
and  that  soon  is  magnified  by  the  beat 
of  hoofs ;  voices  become  recognizable, 
though  blurred  and  obscured  by  the  more 
penetrating  yelp  of  hounds  and  the 
thumping  breathing  of  horses.  The  caves 
of  the  sea  have  let  loose  upon  our  quie- 
tude an  army  of  destruction,  but  it  passes 
us  with   its    goadings    and  strainings,  and 


AFTER  TROUT. 

leaves  us  to  peace  again  with  explana- 
tions in  afterthoughts.  That  any  expla- 
nation should  be  needed  would  probably 
be  as  good  a  joke  as  could  be  heard  at 
dinner  that  night  at  any  country  house 
in  the  triangle  between  Minehead  and 
Dulverton,  and  Dulverton  and  Lynmouth, 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  oldest  family 
of  the  neighborhood  is  that  of  the  wild 
red  deer,  who  was  here  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  fostered  after  the  Conquest  to 
such  an  extent  that  death  or  mutilation 
was  the  penalty  upon  any  one  less  than  the 
king  who  harmed  him?  He  is  protected 
still,  though  he  is  said  to  be  a  very  de- 
structive creature,  capable  of  doing  much 
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mischief  in  a  field  of  turnips  or  of  ripe 
corn.  He  is  such  a  devil  of  a  fellow  that 
when  he  is  among  the  turnips  he  will  take 
only  a  bite  out  of  each  and  throw  the 
rest  away.     So  royal  an  animal,  so  familiar 


THE  DEVIL'S   CHEESE   RING,   LYNTON. 


with  the  ways  of  sport,  cannot  be  so  ig- 
noble as  to  complain  after  so  much  pro- 
tection when  there  is  a  "meet"  to  hunt 
him  down. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  reader 
to  let  him  think  that  this  country  is 
altogether  unspoiled  by  the  tourist  and 
all  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  tourist's 
train.  Large  hotels  have  grown  up  at 
Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  and  precarious 
excursion  boats  bring  "  cheap-trippers  " 
from  Swansea,  Cardiff  and  Bristol,  —  only 
a  few,  however,  compared  with  the 
crowds  who  go  to  Ilfracombe.  The  water 
is  too  shallow  for  the  steamers  to  come 
alongside  the  jetty,  and  even  in  good 
weather  the  landing  can  be  made  only  in 
small  boats.  In  some  tides  and  winds 
these  do  not  dare  to  put  out,  and 
those  of  the  trippers  who  have  meant  to 
land  here  are  carried  on  to  Ilfracombe, 
which  is  noisy  enough  to  suit  them 
better. 

But  though  the  "  twin  sisters,"  as  Lyn- 
ton and  Lynmouth  are  called,  have  not 
wholly  escaped  the  vanities  of  changing 
fashions,  they  have  lost  but  little  of  their 
quietude  and  beauty.  The  distance  be- 
tween them  is  height  alone  :  Lynton  is 
at  the  head  of  the  same  cliff  under  which 
Lynmouth  lies  in  a  winding  little  street,  with 
the  East  Lynn  and  the  West  Lynn  flowing 
into  it  out  of  thickly  wooded  combes  and 
dancing  together  over  bowlders   into  the 


sea.  Everywhere  behind  us  rise  cliffs 
and  hills,  heather-clad  on  the  tops,  which 
roll  away  on  to  the  moorland,  but  on  the 
lower  slopes  mantled  with  a  luxuriant 
foliage,  which  descends  until  it  is  bathed 
with  the  salt  spray.  Wherever  there  is 
a  clearing  it  is  a  garden  overflowing  with 
color ;  wherever  there  is  a  wall  some  vine 
has  taken  fond  possession  of  it  and 
wrapped  it  up.  Reaching  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  harbor  (a  harbor  large 
enough  only  for  smacks)  are  strings  of 
ancient  cottages,  pink,  pale  blue  and  yel- 
low, with  thatched  roofs  and  leaded  case- 
ments, and  roses,  fuchsias  and  ivy  cUmb- 
ing  over  them.  Some  of  them  face  the 
street  with  gardens  choked  up  with  gera- 
niums, hollyhocks,  marigolds,  sweet  Wil- 
liams, sweet  peas  and  sunflowers,  and  in 
the  rear  hang  over  the  stream,  with  little 
tropical  balconies,  and  stairs  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  An  elbow  of  sea  wall,  with  an 
old  tower  at  the  end  of  it,  shelters  a 
smack  or  two,  glossy  as  a  porpoise  with  a 
pellicle  of  coat  upon  coat  of  tar,  and  be- 
yond that  the  breakers  rush  in  and  roar 
over  a  floor  of  loose,  tumbled  bowlders. 
Sit  you  down  there  on  the  parapet  and 
listen  to  the  gulls  as  they  take  their  pro- 
testing chickens  farther  and  farther  out 
and  nearer  to  the  voluminous  white 
clouds  that  follow  the  southwest  wind 
across  the  channel  like  smoke  from  vol- 
canic explosions.  The  splash  of  the 
rivers  is  like  a  minor  chord  woven  through 
the  sombre  harmony  of  the  surf,  and  the 
land  birds  are  still  audible  along  the  shore  ; 
the  air  has  lost  its  sting  since  it  came 
down  from  the  moor,  and  has  picked  up 
in  the  gardens  other  scents  besides 
heather.  Sit  you  down  here  and  be  si- 
lent and  content;  or  if  you  will  have 
conversation  there  is  a  fisherman  with  a 
beard  of  gold  and  a  face  of  fire  :  he  is 
always  propped  in  his  blue  Guernsey  shirt 
against  the  sea  wall,  he  or  his  mate,  who 
has  knowledge  of  the  same  things,  no 
more  and  no  less. 

It  was  on  a  walk  to  Lynton  from 
Stowey,  by  the  way,  that  the  ancient 
mariner  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge ;  and  the  same  pair 
of  poets  had  selected  the  Valley  of  Rocks 
above  as  the  scene  of  "  The  Wanderings 
of  Cain." 
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There  are  more  shops  and  houses  at 
Lynton  than  at  Lynmouth,  and  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  lovely  old  harbor ; 
but  just  to  the  westward  of  the  town  lies 
the  Valley  of  Rocks  and  the  Devil's 
Cheese  Ring,  under  which  was  the  den 
of  the  old  witch,  Mother  Melldrum.  The 
valley  is  a  sloping  trough  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cKffs,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  On 
one  side  of  it  there  is  a  fairly  smooth  hill, 
clothed  with  bracken,  gorse  and  heather ; 
but  on  the  other  huge  bare  rocks  are  piled 


slab  upon  slab,  as  though  placed  there 
by  the  derrick  of  a  mason.  A  mile 
farther  along  the  coast  Duty  Point  is 
pushed  out  into  the  sea,  and  under  its 
shoulder  is  Ley  Abbey,  which  in  John 
Ridd's  time  was  the  haunt  of  smugglers. 
"  But  De  Whichchalse,  our  great  magis- 
trate, certified  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
unlawful  importation,  neither  good  cause 
to  suspect  it,  at  a  time  of  Christian  char- 
ity, and  we  knew  that  it  was  a  foul  thing 
for  some  quarrymen  to  say  that  night 
after  night  they  had  been  digging  a  new 


LANE  NEAR   LYNMOUTH. 


up  in  shattered  masses,  and  edge  the  sky 
in  a  crocketed  line  much  more  savage 
than  the  crests  of  the  moors,  which  usu- 
ally have  a  long,  curved,  reposeful  sweep. 
The  mouth  of  the  valley  opens  on  leagues 
of  promontories,  with  bays  between,  — 
Wringcliff  Bay,  Ley  Bay  and  Heddon's 
Mouth ;  but  set  in  the  middle  of  it,  like 
a  fang,  is  a  sharp,  dark  gray  peak,  with 
caverns  and  a  chafing  ring  of  surf  around 
its  base.  This  is  Castle  Rock ;  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  it  on  the  smoother 
slope  of  the  valley  the  Cheese  Ring  stands, 


cellar  at  Ley  Manor  to  hold  the  little 
marks  of  respect  found  in  the  caverns  at 
high-water  weed." 

Nearly  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood there  is  something  to  remind  us  of 
Lorna  Doone  and  John  Ridd.  The  vis- 
itors go  forth  in  the  morning,  book  in 
hand,  and  make  it  the  gospel  for  the  day. 
They  climb  the  Foreland  at  Countisbury, 
explore  the  caves  at  Ley  Abbey,  and  try 
to  construct  hollows  in  the  Cheese  Ring  to 
hold  a  witch.  In  the  churchyards  they 
find    more    than    one    John     Fry    and 
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John  Ridd  sleeping  in  sight  of  the 
moor  and  the  sea,  though  there  is  no 
John  Ridd  at  Oare  and  no  farm  called 
Plover's  Barrows.  But  Oare  itself  can 
have  changed  very  little,  and  answers  to 
the  novelist's  description.  The  little 
church  which  could  hardly  hold  more 
than  a  score  of  parishioners,  and  has  no 
need  to,  is  hidden  from  the  road  by  lofty 
trees,  in  which  the  nests  of  rooks  look 
like  a  dark  fruit,  and  over  one  corner  of 
the  churchyard  a  gnarled  ash  knots  itself, 
suggesting  an  antiquity  fully  as  remote 
as  that  of  the  great  winter,  described  by 
Mr.  Blackmore.  Nicholas  Snowe  still 
lives  in  the  parish ;  and  less  than  two 
miles  away  from  Oare  the  Badgeworthy 
Water  rushes  down  under  the  old  bridge 
at  Malmsmead,  and  we  stand  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  Doone  Valley,  holding  our 
breath  in  anticipation  of  the  chasms,  the 
sombre  crags,  the  sinister  bogs,  and  the 
treacherous  "  Waterslide  "  that  we  are  to 
see. 

But  there  will  be  disappointment  and 
chagrin  here  unless  the  reader  who 
follows  in  our  footsteps  grants  to  the 
romancer  the  same  license  in  description 
that  he  has  in  his  characters.  Is  Mr. 
Blackmore's  imagination  to  have  no  play 
at  all?  Is  he  to  be  considered  as  a 
pedagogue  with  a  primer  of  geography 
in  his  hand?    or  a  surveyor   with  a  link 


and  chain  and  a  theodolite,  setting  down 
boundaries  and  dimensions  to  the  frac- 
tion of  an  inch?  Those  who  take  him 
in^  that  sense  explore  the  Doone  Valley 
without  seeing  its  beauties,  and  come 
out  of  it  sore  from  unrewarded  efforts  to 
put  a  rainbow  in  a  bottle. 

The  valley  is  bare  and  wild,  and  near 
the  upper  end  are  several  mounds,  which 
are  said  to  mark  the  location  of  the 
Doone  huts ;  but  the  scenery  is  less 
stupendous  than  that  of  the  Valley  of 
Rocks,  or  of  many  ravines  in  the 
course  of  the  East  Lynn.  One  agrees 
with  Reuben  Huckaback,  that  it  is  a  poor 
place  for  an  ambuscade.  Then  the 
"Waterslide,"  what  if  it  is  not  appall- 
ing, and  that  it  is  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  deep?  It  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  way  the  stream  seems  to  gelatinate 
over  a  dark  slab  in  its  course  is  very 
curious.  There  is  enough  resemblance 
to  the  description  to  justify  the  theory 
that  Mr.  Blackmore  sat  here  one  day 
wanting  a  scene  for  John  Ridd's  adven- 
ture, and  that  forthwith,  in  obedience  to 
his  magic  powers,  everything  in  the  glen 
became  magnified  a  hundred  times.  He 
cannot  remember  whether  he  did  or  not, 
and  memory  is  not  a  part  of  the  art  of 
fiction.  All  that  he  will  say  lies  in  a  note 
now  before  me:  "I  could  hardly  tell  — 
with  long  attempts  at  memory  —  whence 
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and  how  I  picked  up  the  odds  and  ends, 
some  of  which  came  from  my  grandfather 
(rector  of  Oare),  circa  1790,  and  later. 
I  know  not  how  early,  or  how  late,  for  he 


never  lived  there,  but  rode  across  the 
moors  to  give  them  a  sermon  every  other 
Sunday.  And  when  he  became  too  old 
for  that,  my  uncle  used  to  do  it  for  him." 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

By  Ellen  M.  Duncan. 

WE  weep  and  moan  for  what  can  never  be ; 
We  raise  a  golden  image  of  the  past 
And  bow  before  it,  worshipping.     Held  fast, 
We  know  not  yet  the  law  that  sets  us  free,  — 
The  law  of  our  own  being ;  cannot  see 
That  we,  from  change  to  change  advancing,  cast 
Upon  the  flame  which  burns  while  time  shall  last 
The  garments  of  the  soul.     "Come  unto  me," 
The  Christ  forever  cries.     We  hear  the  call 
Even  now,  with  half-dimmed  ears  —  though  still  untrod 
The  path  of  Light.     But  when  that  day  shall  fall. 
When  we,  with  staff  in  hand  and  feet  well  shod. 
Enter  the  path,  then  are  we  freed  from  thrall ; 
For  God  shall  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  God. 
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By  Frances  M.  Abbott. 


I. 


I T  was  decidedly  the  most 
pretentious  place  in 
Rivervale,  even  now  in 
its  present  drooping 
and  moss-grown  state. 
The  great  brick  house, 
with  its  double  swell 
front  and  portico  supported  by  stone 
pillars,  was  separated  from  the  sidewalk 
by  a  tangled  thicket  of  rose  and  lilac 
bushes,  and  clumps  of  yellow  lilies, 
fleur-de-hs,  phloxes,  and  other  sur- 
vivals of  half-obliterated  flower-beds. 
A  straight  cobblestone  pathway,  whose 
rounded  surfaces  had  not  been  worn  flat 
by  half  a  century's  coming  and  going, 
cleft  this  wilderness  in  twain.  The  side- 
walk was  so  grassy  that  the  uninformed 
stranger  might  neglect  to  notice  that  it 
was  laid  with  square  bricks  brought  from 
Portsmouth  in  the   days  before  railroads. 


Even  the  bricks  themselves  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  first  sidewalk  ever  seen  in  that  re- 
gion, for  most  of  them  had  sunk  mod- 
estly into  obscurity,  save  here  and  there 
about  the  roots  of  the  great  elm-trees, 
where  one  sometimes  rapped  the  toe  of 
the  passer-by,  till  he  wished  they  had  all 
been  sunk  in  Portsmouth  Harbor. 

The  outbuildings  had  been  built  on  a 
scale  corresponding  to  the  house ;  but 
now  the  roofs  of  the  barns  and  sheds 
drooped  with  that  forlorn  catenary  curve 
so  suggestive  of  hollowness  within.  Their 
dejected  attitude  plainly  said.  Whereas 
once  we  were  full,  now  we  are  empty. 
Some  of  the  walls  would  hardly  have  had 
the  courage  to  hold  themselves  together 
if  they  had  stood  in  any  other  place  but 
Rivervale.  But  the  town  was  so  quiet, 
especially  since  the  county  offices  had 
been  moved  to  Stumpville,  that  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  old  traditions,  and 
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the  buildings  were  enabled  to  support 
themselves  by  recollections  of  their  past 
dignity. 

The  owners  must  have  lived  the  same 
way;  at  least,  they  had  no  other  re- 
sources so  far  as  their  nearest  neighbors 
could  determine.  Oh,  yes !  Madam 
Forrestfield  still  had  a  fraction  of  her 
ancestral  property  remaining.  Those 
renegade  sons  had  died  in  season  to 
save  her  a  little,  and  the  Crowninshield 
girls  had  a  trifling  pension  that  came  to 
them  from  their  father,  the  late  naval 
officer.  The  old  judge  had  not  earned  a 
dollar  for  years.  Money  getting  had 
never  been  in  his  line  even  in  his  prime. 
The  farm  still  raised  quite  a  burden  of 
hay,  and  that  sold  for  something.  At 
any  rate,  the  family  were  able  to  buy 
their  groceries  and  pay  their  taxes,  and 
they  never  yet  had  sold  one  acre  of  their 
timber  lot,  though  the  lumbermen  at 
Stumpville  had  offered  good  prices  time 
and  again.  The  Forrestfields  did  not 
believe  in  changes. 

It  was  consequently  a  shocking  piece 
of  news  that  Judge  Forrestfield.  brought 
home  from  the  post-office  one  afternoon 
when  he  returned  with  the  daily  mail.  A 
new  house  was  to  be  built  in  Rivervale. 
Worse  still,  it  was  to  be  within  a  dozen 
rods  of  their  own  dwelling,  and  actually 
in  sight  of  their  windows.  Worst  of  all, 
it  was  to  be  one  of  those  efflorescent 
summer  villas  with  a  ruffled  roof  and  a 
flounced  piazza  and  scalloped  shingles  of 
red  and  green. 

Madam  Forrestfield,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some old  lady  in  a  wheeled  chair,  re- 
ceived the  news  as  if  it  had  been  a 
personal  affront. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  those  Vittums 
should  come  back  to  town.  They  never 
belonged  in  this  neighborhood.  Con- 
ceive of  any  of  that  family  with  money  !  " 

The  Crowninshield  girls  wished  to 
know  if  their  grandmamma  knew  the 
Vittums. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  said  the  old  lady. 
"We  never  ate  in  their  house.  They 
used  to  live  in  a  little  shanty  just  beyond 
our  north  field.  The  father  was  a  drunken 
vagabond,  and  the  poor,  broken-down 
mother  had  a  brood  of  children  whom  we 
kept   from    starving.     We    furnished   all 


their  flour  and  sugar,  and  at  one  time 
they  had  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day  from  our 
kitchen.  Most  of  the  children  died. 
There  was  a  William,  just  six  months 
younger  than  your  uncle  Bradbury,  who 
lived  to  be  ten.  That  child  never  had 
an  article  of  clothing  from  the  time  he 
entered  the  world  tifl  he  left  it,  except 
what  I  provided  from  Bradbury's  ward- 
robe. The  family  were  scattered  long 
ago.  The  old  grandfather,  quite  a  re- 
spectable old  man  in  his  day,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  died  at  the  poor  farm. 
Henry  Vittum  was  the  likeliest  of  the  lot ; 
but  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  come 
back  here  and  bring  his  Western  family 
with  him.  You  will  of  course  treat  them 
politely,"  —  she  spoke  to  Agatha  and 
Barbara,  —  "  if  you  should  accidentally 
meet  them,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  call." 

Agatha  seemed  to  have  considerable 
curiosity  about  the  new  family.  "  How 
did  this  Mr.  Vittum  make  his  money?  " 
she  asked  her  grandfather. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  judge. 
"  Most  of  the  suddenly  acquired  fortunes 
in  this  country  are  the  result  either  of  ac- 
cident or  knavery." 

Miss  Rachel  sat  in  silence.  If  you 
had  seen  her  in  the  dim  room,  with  its 
elegant  old  ornaments  and  shabby  modern 
necessities,  its  fine  mahogany  tables  and 
ragged  carpet,  its  sumptuous  candelabra 
and  cheap  kerosene  lamp,  its  rare  China 
punch-bowl  and  airtight  stove,  you  would 
have  felt  that  she  was  the  greatest  con- 
trast that  had  ever  come  into  the  family. 
The  old  lady  wore  a  poor  gown,  and  her 
joints  were  distorted  by  the  rheumatism, 
but  her  snowy  curls,  her  piercing  black 
eyes,  her  finely  cut  features,  her  high- 
bred air,  and,  more  than  all,  the  color  in 
her  cheeks,  which  eighty  years  had  not 
taken  away,  made  her  look  like  a  duch- 
ess, —  that  is,  if  duchesses  looked  as  they 
ought.  Her  husband  was  an  unusually 
handsome  man,  though  of  a  milder  type. 
He  had  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair.  The 
girls  were  not  nearly  so  prepossessing  as 
their  grandmother,  but  they  had  a  certain 
Mayflower  beauty,  especially  Agatha. 

But  Miss  Rachel  —  well.  Miss  Rachel 
was  a  mystery.  How  could  she  have 
been  born  of  such   distinguished  parents 
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and  be  herself  so  destitute  of  personal  at- 
tractions? Her  ancestors  were  not  to 
blame,  either.  I  am  sure  Capt.  Ichabod 
Steptiptoe  of  Salem,  whose  portrait  hung 
over  the  mantel,  was  a  fine  man  in  his 
day,  with  a  vigorous  face  and  good  fresh 
color.  As  for  Sir  Benhadad  Saltpepper  of 
Portsmouth,  whose  painted  visage  adorned 
the  hall,  it  would  have  paid  you  to  walk  a 
mile  even  to  behold  his  canvas  counte- 
nance, —  and  how  much  more  to  see  the 
real  man  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  lace 
ruffles.  Lady  Mehetable,  his  spouse, 
was  the  belle  of  Rockingham  County, 
as  who  should  doubt  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  gazing  on  that  high  roll  of  fair 
hair  and  that  swanlike  neck  encircled  by 
a  string  of  gold  beads  ? 

Perhaps  the  relict  of  Col.  Michael 
Peaseltree,  whose  truly  awful  countenance 
had  been  relegated  to  an  obscure  corner 
in  the  upper  hall,  was  to  blame  for  Miss 
Rachel's  lack  of  beauty.  But  no.  Madam 
Hepsibah  Peaseltree  was  recalled  as  a 
very  well-favored  woman  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  her  personal  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  simply  the  stern  expres- 
sion and  the  gloomy  background  that 
made  the  portrait  freeze  your  soul. 
Sternness  was  the  quality  which  had  been 
completely  left  out  of  Miss  Rachel's  na- 
ture. Oh,  no  !  she  certainly  did  not  re- 
semble Madam  Peaseltree. 

Just  why  Miss  Rachel  was  so  unattrac- 
tive I  cannot  tell.  To  be  sure,  the 
sculptured  part  of  her  face,  if  I  may  so 
refer  to  the  cheekbones,  the  nose  and 
general  framework,  was  too  rude  and 
strong;  it  needed  smoothing  off  and 
toning  down  ;  while  the  painted  part,  the 
eyes,  hair,  lips,  and  complexion,  was 
weak  and  dull.  That  needed  toning  up ; 
the  coloring  should  have  been  laid  on 
with  a  stronger  hand.  At  all  events.  Miss 
Rachel  was  ugly  after  a  most  ordinary, 
commonplace  fashion.  If  you  could 
have  known  her  without  seeing  her,  I 
think  you  might  have  liked  her ;  but  as 
everybody  had  to  see  her  first,  they  had 
no  desire  to  know  her. 

I  nearly  forgot  Miss  Rachel's  crowning 
torture.  I  have  said  she  was  ugly  in  a 
commonplace  fashion,  which  was  true ; 
but  added  to  all  this  was  a  certain  myste- 
rious  family  likeness,  so   that  whenever 


you  saw  Rachel  you  were  reminded  of 
her  mother,  and  this  indefinable  sugges- 
tion made  the  poor  daughter  at  least  ten 
times  plainer  by  contrast.  Odd,  is  it 
not,  that  two  people  can  look  alike,  and 
yet  one  be  a  beauty  and  the  other  a 
fright? 

Miss  Rachel  thought  she  could  have 
supported  life  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
family  resemblance ;  but  with  it,  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  notice.  Her  rela- 
tives were  always  saying,  "You  will 
never  be  as  handsome  as  your  mother, 
my  dear";  or,  "What  a  pity  you  have 
not  the  Steptiptoe  black  eyes,  since  you 
look  so  much  like  the  family."  Once 
when  she  had  been  somewhere,  and  had 
a  little  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  really 
appeared  quite  radiant  for  her,  a  purblind 
old  uncle  saw  her  across  the  room,  and 
paid  her  a  comphment  without  qualifica- 
tion. Rachel  really  ventured  to  be  de- 
lighted, and  went  home  and  told  her 
mother,  "  Uncle  Timothy  said  to-night  I 
looked  hke  you."  Madam  Forrestfield 
replied  with  a  look  of  haughty  disgust, 
"You  never  did.  I  was  worth  seeing 
when  I  was  young." 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  Miss 
Rachel's  personal  appearance,  because 
it  was  the  fact  that  had  controlled  her 
life.  If  she  had  had  the  average  share 
of  the  family  beauty,  even  if  she  had 
lacked  the  Steptiptoe  temper  and  ability 
and  the  Forrestfield  suavity,  she  would 
not  now  have  been  sitting  in  her  father's 
house,  a  plain,  elderly  woman  of  forty- 
nine,  with  neither  a  past  nor  a  future. 
She  heard  the  talk  about  the  new  house 
without  comment. 

So  Henry  Witan  was  coming  back  to 
town  !  She  called  him  by  his  true  name, 
which  the  country  people  corrupted  to 
Vittum.  Miss  Rachel  reflected  upon  his 
return  without  excitement,  and  then 
mentally  concluded  that  she  did  not 
know  what  difference  it  would  make  to 
her.  Nothing  seemed  to  make  any  dif- 
ference to  her.  Her  life  had  been  with- 
out events.  And  yet  down  deep  in  her 
heart  she  had  a  sneaking  conviction  that 
once  she  might  have  liked  Henry  Witan 
if  she  had  dared.  Of  course  she  never 
would  have  dared ;  and  as  for  marriage, 
the   very   thought   suggested  bloodshed. 
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Her  mother  would  have  murdered  her  or 
she  would  have  had  to  murder  her  mother, 
or  the  earth  must  have  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  portraits  and  all  the  belong- 
ings of  Sir  Benhadad  Saltpepper  and 
Capt.  Ichabod  Steptiptoe,  not  to  mention 
Col.  Michael  Peaseltree,  before  such  an 
idea  could  even  have  been  broached. 

She  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Henry  Witan  entertained  any  special  re- 
gard for  her ;  certainly  his  two  marriages 
furnished  Httle  support  for  such  an  idea ; 
and  yet  he  and  she  knew  each  other  as  chil- 
dren, for  they  were  of  the  same  age  and 
went  to  the  village  school.  Of  course  he 
never  came  to  the  house,  unless  to  do 
chores  or  something  like  that ;  and  yet  he 
once  so  far  forgot  their  relative  positions 
as  to  invite  her  to  a  village  sleigh-ride. 
He  was  working  in  the  store  at  that  time, 
and  able  to  earn  a  little  money  for  him- 
self, besides  caring  for  his  family.  Miss 
Rachel  remembered  it  well,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  spontaneous  invi- 
tation of  that  nature  that  she  had  ever 
received.  She  was  just  sixteen,  and  with 
the  ignorance  of  youth  she  wished  to  go. 
Her  mother  read  her  a  severe  lecture, 
and  declared  that  it  was  high  time  that 
Rachel  was  sent  to  boarding-school,  where 
she  might  associate  with  young  people  of 
her  own  class.  So  the  next  two  years 
were  spent  at  a  certain  famous  institution 
at  Newbury  port,  and  Rachel  seldom  saw 
Henry  Witan  after  that.  She  remem- 
bered his  first  marriage  —  to  Emily  Rand, 
the  village  dressmaker,  a  pretty,  refined 
girl,  though  quite  out  of  the  Forrestfield 
set.  Henry  went  away  for  good  soon 
after,  and  Rachel  knew  little  of  him.  She 
heard  when  his  wife  died,  leaving  a 
baby  boy.  Later  he  married  again, 
a  certain  Kate  Kilburn,  who  had  been 
chambermaid  in  the  hotel  at  Stumpville. 
She  was  said  to  be  handsome,  with  black 
eyes  and  red  cheeks.  Some  daughters 
had  been  born  of  this  union. 


H. 


It  was  on  a  Monday  morning  of  July, 
the  year  after  the  news,  and  Miss  Rachel 
was  hanging  out  clothes  on  the  line. 
This  may  seem  a  strange  occupation  for 
the  descendant  of  the  Steptiptoes,  Salt- 


peppers  and  Peaseltrees,  not  to  mention 
Rev.  Eldad  Henbane,  who,  like  some  of 
the  other  old  New  England  clergy,  was 
accustomed  to  slave  labor.  But  the  last 
of  the  Forrestfield  domestics  had  died 
some  years  ago,  and,  like  everything  else 
in  the  house  that  had  become  worn  out, 
she  had  never  been  replaced.  There 
was  but  one  lady  in  Rivervale  who  went 
out  washing,  and  that  only  in  families 
where  she  had  a  visiting  acquaintance ; 
so  Miss  Rachel  perforce  must  labor  with 
her  own  hands.  She  was  performing  this 
work  in  her  usual  quiet  way,  when  she 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  "Hullo!" 
uttered  in  a  sweet  voice. 

Miss  Rachel  looked  up  and  beheld  a 
starthng  vision.  On  a  stone  wall  near 
the  hen-pen  was  seated  a  beautiful  young 
creature,  clad  in  a  rich  red  silk  frock, 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  jewelled  passe- 
menterie. She  climbed  down  from  her 
perch,  and  came  forward  in  a  most 
friendly  fashion. 

''  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  see 
you,"  she  said.  "  It's  lonesome  over  to 
the  house." 

She  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  apparently, 
and  Miss  Rachel  thought  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  child  she  had  ever  seen. 
She  had  lovely  great  violet  eyes  and  well- 
marked  eyebrows  (there  was  nothing  Miss 
Rachel  admired  so  much  as  eyebrows,  for 
she  herself  had  none  to  speak  of),  and 
light  curly  hair,  and  the  most  engaging 
smile.  Though  her  costume  was  absurdly 
inappropriate,  its  barbaric  richness  did 
not  lessen  her  likeness  to  a  fairy  prin- 
cess. 

"So  you  are  our  new  neighbors?" 
said  Miss  Rachel,  when  she  had  re- 
covered her  wits. 

"  I'm  one.  My  name  is  Emerald 
Witan.  There  is  my  ring";  and  she 
showed  a  splendid  gem  on  her  left  hand, 
as  if  it  were  a  certificate  or  proof  of 
identity.  "  I've  got  a  sister.  Diamond. 
She  has  three  rings,  and  pa's  going  to 
give  her  a  necklace  on  her  next  birthday. 
She  didn't  want  to  wait,  but  pa  "  (she  pro- 
nounced it  with  a  broad  Western  accent) 
"  said  she  couldn't  have  a  necklace  till  she 
was  eighteen.  You  ought  to  know  my 
pa.  He's  good ;  he  gives  us  everything 
we  can  think  of." 
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Miss  Rachel  was  so  overcome  by  this 
remarkable  family  history  that  she  sat 
down  on  the  steps.  The  child  crept 
near  her  in  the  manner  of  an  affection- 
ate puppy  or  a  pet  lamb  or  a  tame  bird 
or  some  other  unsophisticated  creature. 
"What  makes  you  do  your  washing?" 
she  asked.  "  I  should  think  you'd  send 
it  to  the  Chinaman." 

"  We  have  no  Chinaman  in  Rivervale," 
said  Miss  Rachel. 

"Why  don't  you  let  your  girls  do  it 
then?  "  inquired  Emerald. 

"We  have  no  girls,"  said  Miss  Rachel. 

"Are  you  poor?  " 

This  question  was  asked  without  im- 
pertinence, but  in  a  tone  of  gentle  won- 
derment. Miss  Rachel  tried  to  explain 
the  change  in  the  family  fortunes,  but 
genteel  impoverishment  was  evidently 
something  quite  out  of  Emerald's  ken. 

"  I'll  help  you  hang  out  your  clothes. 
I  Hke  to  work.  Ma  says  it  ain't  stylish ; 
but  I  hate  being  styUsh,  don't  you?  " 

Miss  Rachel  sympathized  with  this  last 
remark ;  but  she  told  Emerald  she  must 
not  hang  out  clothes  with  such  a  gown  on. 

"  Oh,  this  old  thing  !  This  is  no  good. 
I  had  it  last  winter.  I  put  it  on  this 
morning  'cause  it's  kind  o'  chilly." 

She  would  not  even  let  Miss  Rachel 
get  her  an  apron,  but  insisted  on  helping 
as  she  was.  She  tugged  the  heavy  bas- 
ket from  place  to  place,  held  up  the  wet 
hnen  for  Miss  Rachel  to  fasten  on  the 
line,  and  picked  up  the  clothespins, 
working  with  childish  enthusiasm.  She 
proved  of  real  assistance,  though  Miss 
Rachel  felt  at  first  as  if  a  brilliant  golden 
robin  had  flown  down  from  the  cherry- 
trees  to  her  aid. 

Emerald  kept  up  a  constant  chirping. 
"I  think  this  place  is  kind  o'  dull,  don't 
you?  There  don't  seem  to  be  anything 
going  on.  Now  out  in  Colorado,"  she 
continued,  "  there's  something  all  the 
time.  We  go  to  the  theatre  every  night, 
if  we  want  to,  and  there's  lots  of  balls. 
I  don't  care  much  for  balls,  do  you?" 
This  was  said  with  a  gentle,  weary,  un- 
worldly air.  "  Pa  don't  either.  Ma  and 
Di  hke  them,  and  Edmund  does  too, — 
that  is,  pretty  well." 

They  had  by  this  time  finished  hang- 
ing the  clothes,  and  Emerald  came   up 


and  put  her  arm  around  the  elder 
woman's  waist  and  laid  her  curly  head 
on  her  shoulder.  Miss  Rachel  fairly 
gasped  for  breath.  She  had  never  been 
so  thrilled  by  an  embrace.  The  dazzling 
and  overpowering  nearness  of  so  much 
youth  and  beauty  made  the  tears  start 
to  her  eyes.  The  child  looked  up  in 
her  face  with  sweet  unconsciousness. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  over  and  see  me 
this  afternoon,"  she  said  caressingly. 
"  I  ain't  got  nobody  to  play  with.  You 
come  over,  and  I'll  teach  you  tennis." 

Miss  Rachel  could  not  help  smiling. 
"  I  never  could  run,  my  dear,"  she  said 
gravely. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  think  you  could,"  said 
Emerald  encouragingly;  then,  continu- 
ing her  hospitable  offers,  "I  suppose 
you  don't  own  a  bicycle?  I  guess  mine 
would  be  big  enough  for  you.  You  come 
over  and  I'h  teach  you  how  to  ride." 

At  that  moment  Madam  Forrestfield's 
sharp,  querulous  voice  was  heard,  calling 
her  daughter.  The  child  instinctively 
started  to  go. 

"  Pa's  going  to  send  me  my  pony 
phaeton  next  week,  and  I'll  come  and 
take  you  to  ride.  Now  you  come  over"  ; 
and  Miss  Rachel  said  she  would. 

The  Witans  were  evidently  a  neigh- 
borly family,  and  they  moved  in  sublime 
ignorance  of  Madam  Forrestfield's  edict 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  on  them. 
In  the  afternoon  a  stout,  fashionable 
woman  in  black  silk  and  diamonds 
walked  over  the  Forrestfield  cobble- 
stone pathway  straight  toward  the  great 
brass  knocker  on  the  front  door.  No 
such  person  had  ever  before  stood  under 
the  stone  portico.  The  lilac-bushes 
rustled  when  they  saw  her  coming ;  the 
great  chimneys  sighed  down  their  deep 
throats ;  the  many-paned  glass  lights 
squinted  sideways  at  her  from  their 
leaden  casings ;  but  Mrs.  Witan  stood 
unabashed.  She  had  come  to  make  a 
friendly  call,  and  also  to  mention  a  little 
matter  of  business. 

"What  a  ramshackle  old  place  this 
is  !  "  she  thought;  "  and  yet  the  house  is 
pretty  good,  if  they'd  fix  it  up  a  little. 
They  ought  to  cut  down  these  bushes, 
and  mow  the  sidewalk,  and  make  kind- 
ling wood  of  those  great  tall  posts  with 
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the  urns  on  top  of  them,  and  put  in  a 
stone  curbing  where  the  fence  is,  and  let 
in  some  hght  and  air,  and  then  the 
place  would  be  quite  stylish." 

Miss  Rachel  met  her  at  the  door. 
"What  will  mother  say  to  her?"  she 
thought.  "  But  it  might  as  well  be  over 
with  first  as  last ! "  So  the  guest  was 
admitted  to  the  family  sitting-room, 
where  Madam  Forrestfield  sat  in  her 
wheeled  chair. 

"How  do  you  do,  ma'am?"  said  the 
visitor  cheerfully,  advancing  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

The  old  lady  slowly  gazed  at  her. 
"  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  — ?  " 

"Witan,"  said  the  other,  sinking  down 
on  a  springless,  dilapidated  chair.  "  We 
have  just  moved  to  town.  I  hope  I  see 
you  well." 

"  I  am  a  constant  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matic gout,"  returned  the  elder  woman. 
"  No  breath  that  I  draw  is  without  pain." 

Mrs.  Witan  seemed  somewhat  disturbed 
by  this  information.  She  proceeded 
uncertainly.  "  Have  you  ever  tried  doc- 
toring? Do  you  know  what  brought  it 
on?  " 

"  It  is  an  ancestral  complaint,"  said 
the  sufferer  serenely,  "all  my  family  have 
it  at  the  age  of  seventy.  There  is  no 
cure." 

Mrs.    Witan   stirred    uneasily    in    her 

chair.     Perhaps  she  was  afraid  the  seat 

would  give  way,  of  which  indeed  there 

was  danger ;    or   possibly  the  old    lady's 

^      implacable  calm  made  her  nervous. 

"It  seems  kind,  of  damp  round  here," 
she  ventured.  "  That's  bad  for  the  rheuma- 
tism. Don't  you  think  if  you  had  those 
bushes  cut  down,  it  would  be  more 
healthy?  And  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  cut  the  grass  too,  it  seems  to  me.  Now 
I've  got  a  lawn  mower,  and  I'd  just  as 
lives  lend  it  to  you  as  not.  I'll  send  it 
over  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  if 
you'd  like." 

Miss  Rachel  trembled,  for  she  knew 
her  mother's  opinion  of  mown  lawns. 

"  Those  bushes,  Mrs.  Witan,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  were  growing  before  you  were 
born.  They  will  continue  to  grow  till 
I  am  in  my  grave.  As  for  lawns,  people 
who  live  in  jails  and  tenement  houses 
may  shave  theirs,  if  they  choose.     I  pre- 


fer grass  and  the  walled  gardens  after  the 
fashion  of  our  English  ancestors,  such  as 
my  relatives  planted  in  Salem  and  Porch- 
mouth,  where  I  spent  my  happy  youth." 

Mrs.  Witan  was  checked  but  she  was 
not  crushed.  The  old  lady's  darned 
gown,  the  dingy  paper,  the  wretched  car- 
pet and  the  poor  upholstery  gave  her 
courage. 

"  I  see  you  heat  with  stoves,"  she  ob- 
served. "  Now  Mr.  Witan,  he  said  he 
was  going  to  put  steam  into  our  house  if 
we  only  stayed  there  for  the  summer. 
He  said  we  couldn't  keep  comfortable 
without  it  in  this  climate.  Don't  you 
find  it  rather  hard  to  get  along  in  winter? 
And  how  do  you  run  your  bathroom?  " 

"  Some  people  never  bathed  till  they 
had  what  they  call  modern  conven- 
iences," said  Madam  Forrestfield.  "  We 
do  not  belong  to  that  class.  One  of  our 
bathtubs  is  of  porcelain,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  an  East  Indian  rajah.  My 
grandfather,  Capt.  Ichabod  Steptiptoe, 
of  Salem,  brought  it  over  to  this  country 
in  1802." 

"  Sakes  alive  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Witan. 

Here  Miss  Rachel  interposed.  She 
could  see  by  the  hectic  flush  on  her 
mother's  face,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
grasped  the  heavy  staff,  once  the  prop  of 
the  Rev.  Eldad  Henbane,  which  always  lay 
by  her  side,  that  the  old  lady  was  getting 
worked  into  a  state  of  nervous  irritability. 
It  was  never  safe  to  have  company  about 
at  those  times. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  give  you  a  glass  of 
blackberry  wine,  Mrs.  Witan?  " 

Mrs.  Witan  did  not  care  for  the  wine, 
but  she  welcomed  the  diversion. 

"  Speaking  of  things  to  drink,"  she 
said,  addressing  herself  to  both  ladies, 
"  that  brings  me  to  the  business  that 
brought  me  here.  This  town  is  the  most 
God-forsaken  place  to  keep  house  in 
that  I  ever  struck.  No  meat  market, 
and  the  butcher's  cart  only  runs  twice  a 
week,  so  they  tell  me.  There  ain't  a 
milkman  in  the  region,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover. Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this. 
We  are  going  to  keep  four  horses,  but 
we  didn't  think  anything  about  a  cow. 
I  don't  hardly  believe  we  want  to  be 
bothered  with  one.  At  least,  we'll  wait 
till  Mr.  Witan  comes  and  then  we'll  see, 
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—  and  that  won't  be  for  two  or  three 
weeks  yet.  Meanwhile  we've  got  to  have 
at  least  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day.  I  see 
you  keep  a  cow,  and  I  thought  maybe 
you'd  have  some  to  spare.  We  give  ten 
cents  a  quart  in  Aluminum,  but  I'd  just 
as  lives  pay  more  if  you  think  it  is  worth 
it." 

Miss  Rachel  groarved  inwardly.  Her 
mother  straightened  herself,  and  said  in 
a  shrill  voice,  ''  Our  milk  and  vege- 
tables, Mrs.  Witan,  and  what  other  goods 
we  have  are  at  the  service  of  our  friends 
and  those  in  need,  but  we  do  not  peddle 
the  products  of  our  estate."  She  ended 
almost  in  a  shriek,  a  paroxysm  of  pain 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  fell  back 
in  her  chair.  Mrs.  Witan  rose  in  alarm, 
and  Rachel  got  her  out  of  the  room  as 
well  as  she  could. 

"  It  is  best  to  leave  mother  alone  ;  she 
has  these  bad  turns.  She  will  be  all 
right  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  She  seemed  rather  upset  by  what  I 
said,"  said  the  visitor  doubtfully.  "  I 
hope  you  won't  take  no  offence.  I  am 
sure  I  didn't  mean  no  harm.  Your 
mother's  kind  o'  childish,  ain't  she? 
About  the  milk ;  if  you  could  let  me 
have  a  few  quarts  till  I  can  get  a  regular 
supply,  it  will  be  an  awful  accommoda- 
tion, and  I'll  pay  you  anything  in  reason." 

"  Don't  mention  the  money,"  said 
Miss  Rachel  nervously.  "  We  shall  be 
glad  to  accommodate  you,  if  you  will 
send  for  it." 

"I'll  let  Emmy  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Witan.  "  The  child  is  just  hankering  for 
something  to  do,  —  and  I  know  neither 
of  the  girls  would  stir  a  step.  They'd 
say  'twan't  their  business.  Servants  ex- 
pect every  convenience  now.  But  I 
shall  insist  upon  paying  you." 

When  the  bonnet  with  the  nodding 
plumes  and  the  diamond  bedecked 
bodice  were  safely  out  of  the  house, 
Rachel  went  back  to  her  mother.  Madam 
Forrestfield  was  sitting  up  as  stiffly 
as  if  she  were  a  case  of  Steptiptoe,  Salt- 
pepper  and  Peaseltree  spinal  columns. 

"  The  effrontery  of  that  person ! " 
snorted  the  old  lady,  grasping  the  staff  of 
the  Rev.  Eldad  Henbane  as  if  it  had 
been  a  truncheon.  "  To  talk  of  mowing 
my  lawn,  and  cutting  down  my  bushes, 


and  using  my  bathtub,  and  selling  my 
milk  !  That  woman  has  absolutely  no 
social  perceptions." 

"  I  should  have  thought  she  would 
have  known  we  were  somebody,"  ven- 
tured Rachel,  "  because  we  wear  such 
poor  clothes." 

'•'  What  could  you  expect  of  a  Vit- 
tum?"  retorted  Madam  Forreetfield. 


III. 


The  acquaintance  between  the  two 
households  progressed  in  various  ways. 
Emerald  came  twice  a  day  after  the 
milk.  Sometimes  she  wore  blue  silk  and 
sometimes  white  silk ;  also  embroidered 
crapes,  silk  ginghams,  organdie  muslins 
with  satin  ribbons,  sailor  suits,  and  a 
variety  of  expensive  cloth  gowns.  But 
however  gorgeous  her  attire,  her  manner 
always  preserved  the  same  sweet,  uncon- 
scious simplicity. 

She  had  rigged  up  a  little  cart  in  which 
to  transport  her  milk  cans,  and  she  spent 
much  time  one  day  in  trying  to  attach  it 
to  her  bicycle  ;  but  an  evil-minded  Ports- 
mouth brick,  which  had  been  baked  in 
the  days  when  bicycles  would  have  been 
considered  unladylike,  determined  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  proceedings.  After  long 
effort  it  worked  its  clumsy  bulk  out  of 
the  sidewalk,  and  by  carefully  lying  in 
wait  for  Emerald  when  she  came  along 
with  her  bicycle,  her  cart,  and  her  milk 
cans,  it  came  near  wrecking  the  whole 
combination.  The  bicycle  was  so  injured 
that  the  repairs  would  take  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  Then  the  brick,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  innocent  stupidity 
on  its  face,  got  down  among  the  grass 
and  smiled.  After  that  Emerald  usually 
came  for  the  milk  in  her  phaeton. 

She  came  at  other  times  too.  She 
used  to  help  the  judge  hoe  in  his  garden, 
and  she  liked  to  feed  the  chickens.  She 
regarded  Madam  Forrestfield  with  curios- 
ity. "  I  think  you  are  real  pretty,"  she 
said  to  the  aged  woman  ;  "  but  ain't  you 
prettier  than  you  are  good?" 

The  old  madam,  who  adored  fearless- 
ness, felt  a  secret  respect  for  the  child 
after  that ;  and  though  for  the  benefit  of 
Agatha  and  Barbara  she  constantly  spoke 
of  Emerald  as  overdressed  and  underbred, 
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she  suffered  her  to  frequent  the  house 
without  opposition. 

But  it  was  Mjss  Rachel  and  Emerald 
who  were  chums.  It  was  Miss  Rachel 
whom  the  child  came  to  see  and  whom 
she  was  constantly  hanging  about.  That 
repressed  spinster  was  surprised  to  find 
how  much  more  interesting  life  seemed 
to  her  since  the  advent  of  the  people 
from  Aluminum. 

''What  makes  the  night  so  big  and 
black?"  said  Emerald.  "I  mean-  the 
night  here  in  Rivervale.  In  Aluminum 
it's  light  all  the  time,  no  matter  how  late 
you  stay  at  the  theatre." 

The  Forrestfields  could  not  understand 
the  force  of  her  inquiry;  but  Edmund 
laughed.  "  Why,  you  see  Aluminum  was 
the  first  town  in  Colorado  to  light  by 
electricity.  The  plant  was  put  in  when 
Emerald  was  a  baby.  It's  moonlight 
there  till  dawn  every  night  of  the  year, 
and  she's  never  seen  anything  else." 

Edmund  was  a  new  actor  on  the  scene  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Madam  Forrestfield.  One 
morning  she  was  taking  an  airing  in  her 
wheeled  chair,  propelled  by  the  judge. 
The  street  was  usually  deserted,  but  this 
morning,  —  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
have  happened,  for  nothing  exciting  ever 
occurred  in  Rivervale,  —  but  this  morn- 
ing, I  am  telling  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  a  runaway  horse  actually  came  tear- 
ing down  the  quiet  thoroughfare.  To  be 
sure  he  was  nothing  but  Cyrus  Sanders's 
twenty-year-old  Bill ;  but  he  had  the  for- 
ward wheels  of  a  wagon  striking  at  his 
heels.  The  old  judge,  who  was  never 
good  for  much  in  an  emergency,  tried 
to  run  his  wife  up  against  the  fence. 
Madam  Forrestfield,  who  dearly  loved  a 
fiery  steed,  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair, 
with  the  staff  of  the  Rev.  Eldad  Hen- 
bane in  her  hand,  and  called  out, 
"  Whoa  ! "  in  a  tone  that  ought  to  have 
brought  the  beast  to  his  senses.  But  the 
horse  was  evidently  both  deaf  and  blind, 
for  he  was  making  straight  toward  the 
wheeled  chair  when  a  young  man  sprang 
forward,  pulled  the  erring  creature  into 
the  road,  and  held  him,  trembling  and 
panting,  till  Cyrus  Sanders,  in  his  over- 
alls, came  up  and  led  him  off.  Then  the 
young  nrnn — he  was  a  tall,  blonde  youth, 


with  a  most  engaging  smile  —  approached 
the  wheeled  chair,  picked  up  Judge  For- 
restfield's  hat  and  the  Rev.  Eldad  Hen- 
bane's staff;  and  the  result  was  that 
Madam  Forrestfield  suffered  him  to  wheel 
her  home,  and  that  she  invited  him  into 
the  house  and  introduced  him  to  the 
whole  family. 

Madam  Forrestfield  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  Edmund  had  saved  her  hfe, 
because,  as  she  told  him  that  morning, 
she  had  never  seen  a  horse  that  she 
could  not  manage,  and  it  was  only  her 
ancestral  infirmity  that  prevented  her 
from  leaping  out  of  her  chair  and  seizing 
the  beast  by  the  bits.  Nevertheless,  she 
treated  the  young  man  with  considera- 
tion, and  actually  invited  him  to  call. 

"He  reminds  me  of  my  dear  son 
Bradbury,"  she  said  to  Rachel. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  thought  the  daugh- 
ter. 


IV. 


It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  only 
other  member  of  the  house  of  Witan 
arrived  in  town.  Father  and  son  sat  up 
late  that  night  after  the  others  had  gone 
to  bed. 

"  Dad,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  don't 
see  how  you  ever  crawled  out  of  this 
hole  !  It's  the  deadest  place  I  ever 
saw.  I've  been  down  to  the  store,  and 
I  don't  beheve  they  do  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  business  a  day;  and  if  you  want  to 
send  a  telegram,  you've  got  to  drive  over 
to  Stumpville." 

"How  do  you  like  the  neighbors?" 
said  his  father. 

"Well,  if  you  mean  the  Forrestfields, 
they  beat  anything  I've  seen  yet;  and  I 
want  to  know  who  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
is." 

"  You  mean  Sullivan  of  the  Revolution, 
I  suppose.  Well,  he  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham, this  state,  down  near  Dover.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Langdon  and  Stark,  and 
was  pretty  close  to  Washington.  Your 
great-gran'sir'  served  in  his  company." 

"Well,  that's  a  joke  on  me.  I've  been 
over  to  the  Forrestfields,  and  they've 
been  showing  me  round.  When  we  got 
to  the  dining-room,  and  I  came  near 
tripping  on  account  of  the  holes  in  the 
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floor,  they  opened  a  great  mahogany 
sideboard  and  a  buffet,  and  there  was  a 
regular  silver  mine  inside.  Such  por- 
ringers and  ladles  and  teapots  and  table- 
spoons I  never  saw  before.  Solid  silver 
tankards,  too !  Well,  among  the  rest 
Miss  Rachel  fished  up  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  —  they  were  really  too  heavy  to 
lift;  they  would  have  made  a  first-rate 
pair  of  ice  picks,  —  and  said,  'These 
were  once  the  property  of  the  famous 
John  Sullivan.'  Bless  my  soul  if  I  didn't 
think  she  meant  John  L.  !  " 

"  You'll  have  to  study  up  history  if 
you're  going  to  associate  with  the  For- 
restfields.  How  is  the  family  now, 
pretty  much  run  down?  " 

"  The  barns  and  sheds  are  all  caving 
in ;  but  the  old  lady  puts  on  a  heap  of 
style.  She  has  been  telhng  me  how 
they  used  to  do  things  in  Portsmouth  — 
Porchmouth  she  calls  it  —  v/hen  she  was 
young.  Where  did  all  their  property 
go?" 

"Oh,  the  sons  spent  a  good  deal  of 
it ;  and  then  the  judge  was  always  shift- 
less. His  father,  old  Gen.  Forrestfield, 
was  a  hustler.  He  came  up  here  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  —  you  see  before 
that  folks  hadn't  got  very  far  from  the 
seashore,  —  and  he  took  up  a  lot  of  land, 
toward  a  thousand  acres  I  guess,  and  he 
farmed  and  traded  and  built  mills,  and 
was  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  was  a 
big  man.  If  the  judge  had  been  smart 
he  might  have  kept  things  up;  but  he 
married  Henrietta  Steptiptoe  of  Salem 
or  Portsmouth — -" 

"Porchmouth,  she  told  me.  She  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  her  great- 
uncle,  Sir  Benhadad  Saltpepper." 

"  Yes,  and  he  was  a  blasted  Tory.  I 
remember  now  she  did  come  from  Ports- 
mouth, though  I  guess  she  was  born  in 
Salem.  Well,  she  was  used  to  high  liv- 
ing, and  she  and  the  judge  were  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  couple  in  the 
state  when  they  were  married.  They 
built  this  big  house,  and  there  was  great 
goings  on.  I've  heard  my  folks  tell  how 
people  used  to  come  up  in  their  coaches, 
and  they  had  more  company  every  month 
than  the  tavern.  They  used  to  buy  all 
their  groceries  in  Boston,  sacks  of  coffee 
and  loaf  sugar  by  the    hundred  weight. 


and  everything  on  that  scale.  Things 
were  pretty  fine  round  here  in  those 
days." 

"  Madam  Forrestfield  told  me  that  she 
had  never  entertained  a  President  since 
Franklin  Pierce  died.  He  was  an  ele- 
gant gentleman,  she  said." 

"  You're  right.  I  remember  Frank 
myself.  Everybody  liked  him.  Always 
just  the  same  to  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 
Now  the  Forrestfields  lifted  themselves 
up.  They  were  pretty  high  and  mighty 
in  their  prime ;  but  Pierce,  why  I've 
seen  him  with  my  own  eyes  take  off  his 
hat  to  a  charcoal  burner.  I  tell  you  he 
knew  how  to  behave.  He  had  his  fail- 
ings, but  you  couldn't  get  his  manners 
out  of  him,  even  when  he  was  pretty 
well  soaked." 

"Did  you  ever  see  Daniel  Webster?" 
asked  Edmund,  stimulated  by  this  histor- 
ical interjection. 

"  Oh,  yes,  when  I  was  a  little  shaver. 
Dan'l  Webster  was  a  big  man,"  Mr. 
Witan  continued  impressively.  "  He  was 
quite  a  friend  of  the  old  general's,  and 
his  son  Edward  used  to  come  up  here 
too,  —  I  believe  he  and  the  judge  were 
classmates.  He's  the  one  that  died  in 
the  Mexican  War,  for  his  country's  good. 
I  heard  Dan'l  Webster  plead  a  case  here 
in  the  old  court  house,  when  I  wa'n't  more 
than  eight  years  old.  You  know  how 
black  he  was — well,  perhaps  you  don't, 
for  it  don't  show  in  his  statues,  and 
they've  never  painted  a  good  picture  of 
him.  Well,  I've  heard  my  gran'sir'  say 
that  when  Dan'l  first  begun  to  go  about, 
folks  thought  there  must  be  Injun  or 
negro  blood  in  his  veins,  he  was  so  dark 
complec.  But  that  warn't  so  at  all.  He 
was  just  as  good  American  as  you  or  I 
be." 

"  But  how  about  the  Forrestfields  los- 
ing their  money?" 

"  Well,  you  see  it  takes  a  pretty  long 
purse  to  stand  such  extravagance  and 
company  and  all.  And  then  their  help 
—  they  never  kept  less  than  three  women 
in  the  house,  besides  all  the  men  outside  ! 
But  it  was  the  sons  that  played  the  mis- 
chief with  the  property.  There  was 
Morris ;  he  was  the  eldest.  Well,  I  do' 
know's  there  was  any  harm  about  him, 
'cept  he  never  earned  a  dollar  in  his  life. 
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He  was  kind  o'  literary  —  wrote  poetry, 
genealogies  and  sich  \  but  he  wa'n't  at  all 
faculized.  I'll  just  give  you  a  specimen 
to  show  what  he  was  like.  I  heard  him 
say  with  my  own  ears  that  he  never  read 
an  American  newspaper.  Now,  that's  a 
pretty  sentiment,  ain't  it,  for  a  man  that's 
got  his  living  to  earn  in  this  country? 
He  was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  — 
gone  there  for  literary  pursoots,  I  believe. 
Well,  that  disposed  of  him.  Then  there 
was  Jim,  he  was  a  poor  cuss.  He  was 
awful  wild ;  I  never  knew  just  how  he 
did  come  to  his  end.  Some  say  he  was 
stabbed  in  a  fight  down  in  New  Orleans, 
and  some  say  he  was  hung  for  murder. 
They  brought  the  body  home,  and  they 
had  a  private  funeral.  They  give  out  he 
couldn't  be  seen,  'cause  it  was  a  warm 
cHmate,  and  they  didn't  know  how  to 
pack  folks  in  ice  then.  But  people 
round  here  knew  it  was  just  an  excuse. 
They  didn't  want  him  seen,  for  fear 
we  should  find  out  where  the  halter 
had  been,  or  else  see  the  marks  of  the 
stabbing." 

"  But  Bradbury,"  said  Edmund,  "  he's 
the  one  the  old  lady  is  always  talking 
about !  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  He  was  her  pet  and  dar- 
ling !  He  was  the  smartest  in  the  lot, 
too.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been  some- 
body, if  they  hadn't  spoiled  him.  You 
see  his  mother  thought  he  was  pretty. 
Now  it  don't  do  a  young  man  no  good  to 
have  his  mother  bring  him  up  that  way. 
She  never  wanted  him  to  work  nor  noth- 
ing. Well,  Brad  was  popular,  and  he 
run  a  pretty  high  rig  in  college,  and  got 
expelled.  And  he  drank  awful.  Yes, 
and  gambled  too,  and  he  was  a  devil  with 
women.  Well,  everybody  drank  in  those 
days.  It's  bad  now,  but  it  don't  hold  a 
candle  to  what  it  was  then.  Well,  towaid 
the  last  of  his  life,  —  and  Brad  died  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-five,  —  he  used  to 
have  the  tremens  pretty  near  all  the  time. 
There  was  one  night,  it  was  in  winter  too, 
and  I  should  think  it  was  just  about  this 
o'clock."  Mr.  Witan  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  noted  that  the  hands  marked 
quarter  of  twelve.  "  Now  that's  curious, 
ain't  it?  It  was  just  exactly  this  hour  that 
Miss  Rachel  she  run  over  here  with  just 
a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  says  she,  '■  Do 


come  over  to  the  house.'  I  mistrusted 
what  was  up.  There  wa'n't  but  one  per- 
son could  manage  Bradbury  in  his  tan- 
trums, and  Madam  Forrestfield  would 
have  died  before  sending  for  her.  Well, 
when  I  got  over  there  things  was  lying 
round  pretty  promiscuous.  As  nearly  as 
I  could  make  out,  that  crazy  critter  had 
knocked  both  his  father  and  mother 
down.  I  couldn't  help  laughing.  The 
judge  never  had  a  particle  of  grit,  and  he 
was  saying  to  his  wife,  *  My  dear,  hadn't 
you  better  come  to  bed  now?  '  And  there 
was  that  feller  throwing  the  house  out  of 
the  winders." 

''  What  did  you  do?  "  asked  Edmund 
eagerly. 

''  Oh,  well !  "  said  his  father  in  the 
same  gentle,  deliberative  tone  in  which 
he  always  spoke,  "  I'd  seen  enough  of 
such  goings  on  at  home.  He  fit  like  a 
tiger,  but  I  wras'led  with  him,  and  got 
him  under.  Sometimes  you  can  chuck  a 
mustard  emetic  into  'em,  and  clear  out 
the  stomach ;  but  he  was  too  far  gone  for 
that.  I  stayed  there  into  the  next  fore- 
noon, and  the  old  lady  was  pretty  civil  to 
me  after  that;  but  I  didn't  want  any 
more  of  that  house.  Bradbury  died  soon 
after,  and  I  left  home, —  and  that's  all." 

"  Who  was  the  person  who  could  man- 
age Bradbury  in  his  tantrums?"  said 
Edmund,  who  found  this  family  history 
instructive. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  his  father  hastily, 
"  I  needn't  have  mentioned  her.  She 
was  an  Annis,  though  some  folks  declared 
she  had  good  blood  on  one  side  of  the 
house.  The  old  lady  always  declared  she 
was  the  ruin  of  her  son,  —  though  I  guess 
the  ruin  come  the  other  way.  However, 
she  never  was  a  pretty  behaved  girl, 
though  she  was  mighty  handsome  when 
she  was  young.  To  tell  the  truth,"  and 
Mr.  Witan  lowered  his  voice,  "  she  was 
the  image  of  Madam  Forrestfield,  temper 
and  all,  and  folks  used  to  talk  about  it. 
I  do'  know.  Anyway,  she  come  to  a  bad 
end,  and  died  in  the  county  farm.  I  de- 
clare I  felt  bad  when  such  as  her  were 
mixed  right  in  where  my  gran'sir'  was, 
and  he  as  nice  an  old  gent  as  ever  lived ; 
most  ninety  years  old,  and  had  been  an 
ensign  in  the  Revolutionary  War." 

Edmund   made  no  comment  on  this. 
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"  Tell  me  something  about  the  Forrest- 
field  girls,"  he  said. 

"  There  ain't  nothing  to  tell  about 
them.  The  old  lady's  heart  was  set  on 
her  boys.  There  was  Lucreshy,  she  was 
a  nice  girl  enough.  She  married  her 
cousin,  second  cousin  I  believe  it  was, 
Leftenant  Crowninshield.  I  think  they're 
both  dead  now.  And  Rachel,  she  never 
married.     She's  all  the  one  left." 

"  Miss  Rachel  does  not  seem  like  the 
rest  of  the  family,"  said  Edmund. 

"  She  ain't,"  observed  his  father,  briefly. 

"Agatha  acts  a  good  deal  like  her," 
continued  Edmund. 

"  Agatha?  "  said  his  father,  inquiringly. 
"Oh,  Agatha  Crowninshield  !"  After  a 
pause  he  continued,  "  Strange,  what 
things  have  happened  in  that  old  house  ! 
I  guess  folks  outside  little  know.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  pretty  poor  now." 

"  They  don't  know  much  that's  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,"  said  Edmund. 
"  You  ought  to  hear  the  old  lady  talk.  I 
happened  to  mention  New  York,  and  she 
said,  '■  There  are  very  few  people  left  in 
New  York  ! '  You  would  have  thought 
Manhattan  Island  was  an  abandoned 
farm.  She  said  she  had  never  been  there 
since  the  old  Beekman  house  was  taken 
down  where  she  once  led  a  ball  with  La- 
fayette." 

"  Edmund,"  said  his  father  with  a 
yawn,  "  I'm  pretty  tired,  and  it's  getting 
late.  I  guess  I'll  go  to  bed."  At  the 
door  he  turned  around,  and  said  in  the 
same  gentle  voice,  "  Edmund,  if  you 
want  to  marry  Agatha  Crowninshield,  I'll 
take  you  in  partner  with  me."  Then  he 
went  softly  out. 

Miss  Rachel  sat  up  rather  late  that  night. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  she  had  been 
thinking  over  the  family  history,  about 
her  brothers  and  the  lives  they  had  led, 
according  to  her  knowledge,  which  was 
much  less  than  most  of  her  neighbors 
possessed.  Her  thoughts  were  calm,  for 
her  brothers  were  all  older  than  she,  and 
had  all  died  long,  long  ago.  Suddenly 
there  flashed  across  her  mind  a  little 
scene,  something  entirely  disconnected, 
something  she  had  not  thought  of  for  years. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  October, 
and  she  had  been  to  visit  a  family  in  the 
north  village.     Coming  back  she  stopped 


to  drink  at  the  wayside  spring,  a  beauti- 
ful place  in  the  heart  of  a  clump  of  yellow 
birches  and  russet  chestnuts.  Suddenly 
she  felt  some  one  gazing  at  her.  It  was 
a  woman,  a  strange  woman.  Rachel  was 
a  young  girl,  and  her  experience  had 
been  of  the  narrowest  order.  She  was 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  meek 
and  proper;  but  she  felt  instinctively 
that  here  was  some  one  neither  meek 
nor  proper.  The  woman  had  a  wild,  de- 
fiant and  exceedingly  sad  look.  She  had 
evidently  been  drinking ;  her  dress  was 
torn,  and  one  wrist  was  bleeding.  Rachel 
was  frightened,  but  her  heart  prompted 
her  to  act.  She  took  a  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket,  bound  up  the  woman's 
wrist,  and  gave  her  a  drink  of  water,  and 
then  turned  and  fled  as  if  she  had  had  a 
ghmpse  of  the  nether  world. 

She  never  told  her  mother,  who  might 
have  imprisoned  her  for  life  for  such  a 
scandalous  adventure  ;  and  she  never  saw 
the  woman  again.  None  of  the  Forrest- 
fields  knew  that  when  Randy  Annis  died 
at  the  county  farm  she  had  Rachel's  hand- 
kerchief about  her  neck;  but  it  made 
quite  a  little  talk  at  the  time,  especially 
among  people  not  of  the  Forrestfield  set. 


V. 


Henry  Witan  stayed  in  town  two  or 
three  days.  Miss  Rachel  saw  him  once. 
Emerald  brought  him  out  to  walk,  and 
Miss  Rachel  talked  with  them  over  the 
fence.  He  would  not  come  in,  though 
Madam  Forrestfield  sent  him  a  special 
invitation  from  her  wheeled  chair,  and 
afterwards  lectured  her  daughter  on  the 
impropriety  of  standing  and  talking  in 
the  street.  Miss  Rachel  was  surprised  to 
find  how  httle  he  had  changed.  He 
spoke  with  the  same  New  England  ac- 
cent as  of  old  ;  even  his  grammatical  lapses 
seemed  famihar.  She  did  not  know 
whether  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see  him 
or  not ;  but  she  wished  she  had  gone  on 
that  sleigh-ride  years  ago,  —  she  was  sure 
that  would  have  given  her  'pleasure  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Witan  went  back  to  look  after  his 
business  interests,  but  Edmund  stayed  in 
Rivervale.  It  was  strange,  considering 
that     Madam     Forrestfield    had     never 
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acknowledged  the  family  socially  (she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  send  her  card 
to  Mrs.  Witan  nee  Kilburn),  how  much 
the  two  households  saw  of  each  other. 
Agatha  Crowninshield,  who  had  never 
been  beyond  Boston,  found  great  fascina- 
tion in  the  conversation  of  Edmund 
Witan,  who,  if  he  had  never  travelled  far 
in  books,  and  was  guiltless  of  the  man- 
ners and  phrases  of  polite  society,  had  at 
least  seen  most  of  the  United  States  with 
his  own  eyes. 

"  You  ought  to  come  out  to  Colorado, 
Agatha,"  he  said,  when  she  had  been 
admiring  the  shadows  running  over  Beech 
Hill.     "  Scenery  is  thick  out  there." 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  see  my 
own  White  Mountains,"  she  said  wistfully. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  ejaculated  the  Western 
youth.  "  Do  you  mean  you  have  never 
seen  the  White  Mountains,  and  here  you 
live  within  twenty  miles?" 

"How  could  I  go?"  said  Agatha 
mildly.  "  We  have  no  relatives  there  to 
visit." 

"Visit!  That's  no  fun.  Why  don't 
you  go  to  the  hotels?" 

"  Grandmamma  never  would  allow 
that.  There  is  such  a  miscellaneous 
class  of  people  at  big  hotels  !  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  expensive." 

Edmund  thought  a  minute. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  coaching 
parade  over  at  Jerusalem  next  week.  I 
can  find  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  match 
our  span ;  and  we'll  rig  up  a  colonial 
coach  and  go.  It's  a  great  show.  You 
know  people  trim  up  their  rigs  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  One  team  will  be  pink  and 
silver,  the  sweet-pea  colors,  and  another 
will  be  dressed  up  in  pond-lily  style,  and 
another  will  be  all  white  and  gold,  —  the 
horses,  harness,  girls'  dresses,  and  every- 
thing. I  saw  a  coach  once  where  they'd 
fixed  up  the  wheels  to  look  like  big  sun- 
flowers, and  the  people  had  sunflower 
parasols.  There's  no  end  to  it.  Now 
we  can  get  some  old  ark — why  wouldn't 
that  big  yellow  one  out  in  your  carriage 
house  do?  I'll  test  the  running  gear  to 
see  if  it's  safe,  —  probably  the  tires  of 
the  wheels  need  soaking,  —  and  you  must 
have  old  toggery  enough  in  your  garret 
to  fit  out  a  crowd ;  and  we'll  all  harness 
up  and  go." 


"You'll  have  to  ask  grandmamma," 
said  Agatha,  trying  in  vain  to  repress 
her  delight. 

"  Rachel,"  said  Madam  Forrestfield 
the  day  after  the  conversation  with  Ed- 
mund, "you  may  take  my  card  to  Mrs. 
Witan,  and  say  that  my  infirmities  pre- 
vent my  paying  visits  in  person." 

The  coaching  parade  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, albeit  the  Forrestfield-Witan  turn- 
out contributed  little  to  the  general  bril- 
liancy. Edmund  contrived  to  wheedle 
the  old  lady  into  giving  her  consent  to 
their  driving  over  to  Jerusalem ;  but  she 
stoutly  refused  to  desecrate  the  memory 
of  her  ancestors  by  permitting  their  ven- 
erated apparel  to  be  exhibited  in  such  a 
motley  throng.  Nor  could  the  young 
people  have  the  sacred  ark  that  had  been 
wont  to  arouse  the  admiration  of  the 
dwellers  along  the  old  Porchmouth  turn- 
pike before  the  days  of  railroads.  More- 
over, the  ladies  must  appear  simply  as 
spectators,  in  their  ordinary  attire,  with 
no  decoration  of  any  sort  on  their  vehicle. 
Masquerading  in  a  public  place  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

Of  course  these  restrictions  robbed  the 
affair  of  half  its  fun ;  but  there  were  at 
least  two  of  the  party  who  found  no  fault. 
Agatha  was  so  radiantly  happy  that  she 
hardly  saw  the  mountains.  Miss  Rachel 
felt  that  if  her  mother  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  houses  of  Forrestfield  and 
Witan  to  drive  out  behind  the  same 
horses,  no  knowing  what  might  happen 
in  the  future. 

"  They  might  just  as  well  gone  in  cos- 
tume as  look  the  way  they  do  now," 
grumbled  Miss  Diamond  to  her  mother 
as  the  Crowninshield  girls  came  out  from 
the  stone  portico.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
such  outlandish  things?  I  should  think 
those  girls  would  just  die  with  the  clothes 
they  have  to  wear." 

It  is  true  that  Agatha  was  apparelled 
in  a  sprigged  muslin  that  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  raiment  of  a  Salt- 
pepper  cousin,  and  the  brooch  that  fas- 
tened her  collar  had  originafly  adorned 
the  fair  throat  of  Madam  Hepsibah  Pea- 
seltree.  Barbara  likewise  had  a  fan  and 
a  belt  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  over  in  one  of  Capt.  Ichabod 
Steptiptoe's  earher   cargoes.      But   then 
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the  girls  had  not  worn  these  things  for 
display ;  it  was  simply  because  they  had 
nothing  else,  and  before  they  had  gone  a 
mile  Agatha  at  least  forgot  that  she  had 
any  ancestors. 

Acquaintance  ripened  after  the  coach- 
ing parade.  Judge  Forrestfield  hurt  his 
hand,  and  Edmund  came  over  to  milk 
the  cow,  —  a  peculiarly  appropriate  ar- 
rangement, Madam  Forrestfield  thought, 
for  his  father  used  to  milk  this  cow's 
maternal  ancestor  when  he  was  a  ragged, 
barefoot  youngster  forty  years  ago. 

Agatha  and  Edmund  were  sitting  on 
the  back  stoop  at  twilight  after  the  milk- 
ing. 

"Agatha,"  said  Edmund,  in  the  same 
gentle,  deliberative  voice  that  his  father 
had,  "  would  you  like  to  marry  me  ? 
You  will  have  the  best  time  you  ever  had 
in  your  life  if  you  do." 

The  girl  blushed  as  if  the  blood  would 
burst  from  her  face. 

''  I  don't  think  I  could,"  she  faltered. 

"  Agatha,"  said  Edmund  solemnly,  as 
he  took  her  hand,  "  if  it  were  not  for  Sir 
Benhadad  Saltpepper,  Capt.  Ichabod 
Steptiptoe,  not  to  mention  Col.  Michael 
Peaseltree,  would  you  marry  me?  " 

Just  at  this  moment  Madam  Forre^- 
field's  staff  was  heard  pounding  vigor- 
ously on  the  floor,  —  a  summons  that 
her  granddaughter  never  dared  disre- 
gard. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Edmund,  "  there's 
the  ghost  of  the  Rev.  Eldad  Henbane. 
He's  mad  because  I  left  him  out.  Good 
by,  Agatha.  I'll  see  you  later.  Now 
you  remember  what  I  have  said."  And 
with  that  he  rushed  off,  but  not  till  he 
had  kissed  her. 

Edmund  took  the  early  morning  train 
from  Stumpville,  and  he  was  gone  several 
days.  Emerald  brought  over  a  note  to 
Agatha,  but  it  told  nothing  of  his  where- 
abouts. On  Saturday  night  he  came 
back,  calm  and  confident. 

"  Agatha,  I  have  been  looking  up 
family  history.  I  have  been  to  Porch- 
mouth,  lovely  Porchmouth,  that  old  beer 
barrel  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscat- 
aqua;  also  over  to  Salem,  another  hole 
in  the  ground,  with  wharves  so  rotten 
that  I  shouldn't   think   they  could  keep 


the  town  from  tumbling  into  the  sea. 
Yes,  Fve  seen  it  all.  I  have  rummaged 
round  in  the  Essex  Institute,  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  and  all  their  other 
old  curiosity  shops.  I  have  explored 
archives,  and  I  give  you  my  candid  opin- 
ion, Agatha,  I  am  surprised  that  such  a 
nice  girl  as  you  could  have  such  a  lot  of 
measly  ancestors.  Why,  they  were  an 
awful  tough  crowd  !  To  begin  with, 
there  is  Sir  Benhadad  Saltpepper.  He 
first  set  the  fashion  of  running  off  to 
Canada.  When  the  Revolutionary  War 
came  on  what  did  he  do  but  pick  up  all 
the  plunder  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
and  scoot  over  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
there  board  a  British  man  of  war  and 
sneak  back  to  England !  About  that 
time  mygreat-gran'sir'  was  fighting  in  the 
Continental  Army  under  old  Sugartongs 
Sullivan.  As  for  Capt.  Ichabod  Steptip- 
toe, he  was  an  out-and-out  pirate,  and 
I've  got  the  documents  to  prove  it.  He 
looted  Spanish  galleons,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
he  was  a  holy  terror.  The  only  decent 
thing  I  can  find  about  him  is  that  he 
captured  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
where  Cayenne  pepper  grows  wild,  and 
he  brought  over  the  first  cargo  ever  seen 
in  this  country,  and  made  seven  hundred 
per  cent  on  one  voyage  in  that  line  of 
goods  alone.  Yes,  he  had  good  business 
sense,  if  his  heart  was  bad.  Col.  Michael 
Peaseltree,  I  grieve  to  state,  was  a  thief 
and  a  landgrabber.  He  bought  a  whole 
Massachusetts  county  from  the  Indians 
for  a  jug  of  rum.  He  used  to  shave 
notes  and  dodge  his  taxes,  and  was  a 
pious  sinner  generally." 

"But  the  Rev.  Eldad  Henbane?"  said 
Agatha  faintly. 

"  Confound  Rev.  Eldad  Henbane, 
I'm  always  forgetting  him.  You  don't 
hear  his  spirit  rapping,  do  you?  Well,  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  Elder  Hen- 
bane. I  do  remember,  though,  that  he 
caused  a  witch  to  be  hung.  If  you'll  give 
me  time,  I'll  show  you  he  wasn't  any  bet- 
ter than  the  rest.  Now,  over  against 
that  disreputable  crowd,  you  just  balance 
the  other  side.  Here's  me,  don't  you  think 
I  am  worth  about  a  thousand  of  those 
dead-and-gone  scamps  that  wouldn't  be 
allowed  out  of  state's  prison  nowadays? 
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Then  there's  my  dad.  Though  I  say  it 
as  shouldn't,  my  dad's  a  pretty  fine  man. 
Then  look  at  our  property,  and  the  way 
we  made  it;  it  will  bear  investigating. 
We've  got  a  mine,  a  first-rate  mine,  and 
a  railroad;  no  flies  on  that  railroad. 
Then  we  run  a  bank,  —  not  a  sand  bank 
nor  a  faro  bank,  but  a  pretty  little  savings 
bank  with  a  nice  loan  and  trust  business 
besides.  Then  we  have  a  store  or  two 
and  a  ranch.  You  can  see  stacks  of 
mountains  from  that  ranch.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Agatha,  I'll  make  you  a  bridal 
present  of  two  mountains  tied  together 
by  a  canyon.  Now,  a  level-headed  girl 
like  you  can't  hesitate.  When  do  you 
want  your  mountains  delivered?" 

"  Edmund,"  said  Agatha,  "  Fm  afraid 
it  will  kill  grandmamma." 


"  Isn't  it  about  time  for  the  old  lady  to 
die?"  said  the  lover  cheerfully. 

"No,"  said  Agatha,  hiding  her  blush- 
ing face,  "but  I  think  it  is  time  for  me 
to  live." 

"There  is  one  thing  more,  Agatha," 
said  Edmund  when  he  had  said  his  last 
good-by  that  night.  "This  county  was 
very  good  to  my  family  once  upon  a 
time,  when  it  offered  hospitality  to  my 
great-gran'sir',  which  I,  not  being  born 
then,  was  not  old  enough  to  provide  for 
him.  Dad  and  I  have  always  felt  that 
we  would  like  to  reciprocate ;  and  we 
are  just  going  to  build  a  Home  for  the 
Aged  right  here  in  Rivervale,  that  will 
knock  the  spots  out  of  anything  in  this 
state  ! " 


UNRECORDED   HEROES. 

By   Charles   Gordon  Rogers. 

1L0VE  that  man,  and  deem  him  good. 
Who  holds  a  creed  of  brotherhood 
That  scorns  no  creed ;  who,  humble,  shares 
With  some  spurned  wretch,  that  hapless  fares 
Life's  highway,  food  and  sympathy. 
Nor  turns  an  eager  eye  to  see. 
With  swelling  breast,  if  half  the  town 
Hath  stayed  to  jot  his  goodness  down. 

To  him  I  gladly  bow  the  knee,  — 
This  modest  knight  of  charity  ! 
For  in  his  sympathetic  face 
The  tender  smile  of  God  I  trace. 
No  hero  of  a  hundred  scars. 
No  knight  of  old  or  modern  wars. 
Hath  half  the  grace  and  chivalry 
This  uncrowned  monarch  bears  to  me. 


No  hand  that  grasped  a  Hector's  sword, 
No  voice  that  spake  a  Nestor's  word. 
No  breast  that  heaved  'neath  plate  of  steel, 
No  heart  that  leaped  to  trumpet  peal, 
Hath  touch  or  sound  or  breath  or  beat 
Like  his  who  fares,  with  steadfast  feet 
And  deeds  of  love  and  earnest  pen, 
To  Christ-like  make  the  minds  of  men. 


THE   FIRST  ABOLITION  JOURNALS. 

By  Samuel  C.    Williams. 


OVEMBER  21,  1815, 
there  was  organ- 
i  zed  at  Lick 
Creek  Meeting- 
House,  Greene 
County,  Tenn., 
the  Manumission 
Society  of  Tennessee.  This  society  was 
the  outgrowth  of  several  local  clubs 
which  had  been  organized  some  years 
previous  in  a  number  of  the  counties 
of  upper  East  Tennessee,  all  having 
for  their  object  the  encouragement  of 
the  manumission  of  slaves.  The  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  formation  of  this  state 
society  were  John  Rankin,  Elihu  Em- 
bree  and  Charles  Osborn.  Rankin  after- 
wards, in  discussing  the  organization  of 
these  societies,  said,  "  The  sentiment 
of  aboHtion  originated  in  Tennessee 
about  T814";  and  of  Rankin,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said,  "  He  was  the  father 
of  abolitionism,  the  Martin  Luther  of 
the  cause."  Truth  demands  that  history 
should  carry  the  chain  of  sequence  back 
to  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee 
as  the  mainspring  of  forces  that  availed 
much  in  waking  to  life  and  activity  the 
abolition  sentiment  in  the  nation  at 
large.  As  a  result  of  this  movement, 
there  was  estabUshed,  in  March,  18 19,  in 
Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  a  paper  bearing  the 
title  of  Manumission  Intelligencer,  issued 
weekly.  This  paper  ran  about  a  year, 
when  it  was  merged  into  or  succeeded  by 
The  Emancipator,  a  monthly  magazine, 
the  first  number  of  which  bears  date 
Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  4th  month,  30, 
1820.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
publications  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
advocacy  of  abolitionism. 

To  the  average  reader  the  information 
that  for  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
rise  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his 
Liberator  such  a  publication  existed  in 
the  South,  edited  by  a  man  of  Southern 
birth  and  rearing,  may  be  surprising,  and 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  journal  as 
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shown  by  itself  would  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. A  bound  volume  of  The  Emanci- 
pator is  now  at  hand,  perhaps  the  sole 
volume  extant.  In  the  salutatory  it  is 
announced  :  — 

"  This  paper  is  especially  designed  by  the  editor 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  be 
the  repository  of  facts  on  that  interesting  and 
important  subject.  It  will  contain  all  the  neces- 
sary information  that  the  editor  can  obtain  of  the 
progress  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Manumission  Soci- 
ety in  Tennessee,  in  particular,  it  is  expected,  w^ill 
furnish  many  tracts  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
which  the  editor  assures  them  he  will  feel  in- 
clined to  respect.  .  .  .  And  it  will  be  at  consid- 
erable trouble  and  expense  that  this  work  will  be 
published,  agreeably  to  the  editor's  intentions. 
It  is  hoped  that  none  who  have  any  love  for 
African  liberty  will  think  hard  of  paying  one  dol- 
lar annually  to  the  support  of  the  only  paper  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States," 

The  earlier  numbers  of  the  paper  were 
distributed  quite  freely  North  and  South  ; 
and,  it  seems,  copies  were  mailed  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  Southern  states. 
This  action  brought  from  one  quarter  a 
rebuke,  which,  together  with  the  rejoin- 
der of  Embree,  is  here  given.  George 
Poindexter,  then  governor  of  Mississippi, 
wrote  :  — 

AsHWOOD  Place,  Miss., 
July  31,  1820. 

Sir^  —  You  have  thought  proper  to  address  to 
me  several  numbers  of  the  Emancipaior,  edited 
and  published  by  you  in  Jonesborough,  in  Ten- 
nessee, an  honor  which  was  both  unsoHcited  and 
unexpected. 

The  price  demanded  for  your  sheet  annually, 
being  one  dollar,  is  to  my  mind  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  you  represent  an  association  of  individ- 
uals in  another  section  of  the  United  States,  who 
bear  the  expense  of  the  work  you  have  under- 
taken, and  reward  your  labors;  and  that  your 
position  in  the  Western  country  has  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  economy,  I  regard  it  as  an  effort 
mischievous  in  its  tendencies,  designed  to  sever 
the  bonds  of  social  harmony,  which  ought  to  be 
cherished  and  strengthened  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  patronage  by  the 
public.  I  cannot,  therefore,  subscribe  even  one 
cent  for  your  paper,  and  have  no  wish  to  receive 
it  on  any  terms. 

The  same  Providence  which  permitted  African 
slavery  in  the  New  World  will  point  to  the  period 
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of  its  happy  termination.  Every  real  Christian 
and  patriot  will  look  with  patient  hope  for  the 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  of  that 
event,  without  resorting  to  means  calculated,  if 
not  intended,  to  excite  passion  and  prejudices  the 
most  unfavorable  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  the 
nation's  prosperity. 

Your  fellow-citizen, 

GEORGE  POINDEXTER. 

The  editor,  after  refuting  the  charges 
made,  and  avowing  himself  a  Southerner, 
replied  :  — 

**  The  man  who  can  have  the  hardihood  to  call 
himself  a  republican,  and  talk  about  patriotism 
and  the  rights  of  man,  and  now  and  then  mix  a 
little  of  the  Christian  along  with  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  his  face  against  an  effort  to  promote 
justice  and  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  thereby 
prevent  at  some  distant  period  the  otherwise  inev- 
itable ruin  of  our  country,  has  few  claims  for  his 
pretensions.  The  slavery  of  the  African  in  the 
United  States,  if  continued  for  a  few  generations 
longer,  will  produce  such  scenes  of  misery  and 
destruction  for  posterity  to  wade  through  as  have 
not  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is 
not  to  hasten  or  produce  this  epoch  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  pubhsh  this  paper,  but  to  do  my 
part  in  this,  my  day,  to  avert  the  impending 
storm. 

"  I  shall  send  the  governor  this  number,  at 
least,  not  intending  to  charge  him  '  one  cent '  for 
it,  hoping  no  offence  for  the  liberty  we  have  taken 
with  each  other." 

A  sadly  true  prophecy  was  wrapped 
up  along  with  pointed  bits  of  sarcasm  in 
those  sentences.  They  were  written  be- 
fore the  period  of  agitation  had  fairly  set 
in,  and  while  the  "  era  of  good  feeling  " 
was  yet  on ;  and  they  went  unnoticed 
or,  if  noticed,  derided.  Embree  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty- eight,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1820.  While  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Emancipator,  he  had  been  criti- 
cised as  being  himself  a  holder  of  slaves. 
These  slaves,  he  said  in  defence,  had 
come  into  his  possession  by  his  marriage, 
and  he  had,  in  fact,  set  them  free,  though 
the  law  prevented  their  technical  or  com- 
plete emancipation.  Embree  again  at- 
tempted the  emancipation  of  these  slaves 
in  his  will,  which  provided  for  their  free- 
dom. For  the  education  of  the  younger 
children  of  them,  he  gave  to  each  the 
sum  of  forty  dollars,  "  being  more  than 
was  expended  on  my  education."  The 
cause  of  abolition  was  not  forgotten.  "I 
further  bequeath  one  tenth  of  whatever 
my  estate  may  be  worth  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  promotion  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 


to  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  ^s  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Manumission  Society  of 
Tennessee  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct 
for  the  promotion  of  that  glorious  cause." 

Embree  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
force,  but  lived  in  advance  of  his  day, 
both  in  his  abolitionism  and  as  a  pioneer 
in  iron  making  in  the  South.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  operating  an 
iron  furnace,  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn., 
and  was  jointly  with  his  brother  Elijah 
the  owner  of  a  magnificent  iron  and 
timber  property  of  seventy  thousand  acres 
in  Washington  County,  upon  which  were 
operated  an  iron  furnace  and  a  large  nail 
factory.  This  last  estate  has  passed, 
quite  intact,  into  the  hands  of  an  English 
syndicate,  which  has  perpetuated  his 
name  in  its,  —  the  Embreeville  Freehold 
Land,  Iron  and  Railway  Company,  oper- 
ating at  Embreeville-on-Nolachucky. 

Upon  the  .decease  of  Embree,  his  ed- 
itorial labors  devolved  upon  Benjamin 
Lundy,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  ab- 
olition, who  came  from  Ohio  to  Tennessee 
for  that  purpose.  The  chain  of  events 
that  ended  in  the  removal  of  Lundy  to 
Tennessee  is  most  interesting.  Charles 
Osborn,  who  had  as  early  as  Feb.  25, 
1 81 5,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  local 
emancipation  society  at  Lost  Creek  Meet- 
ing-House,  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  at  a 
later  date,  in  company  with  other  kindred 
spirits,  removed  to  Ohio,  "that  their  eyes 
might  be  hid  from  seeing  the  cruel  op- 
pressor lacerate  the  backs  of  his  slaves,  and 
that  their  ears  might  not  hear  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  oppressed."  Osborn  estab- 
hshed  a  newspaper  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  O., 
The  Philanthi  opist,  in  the  columns  of 
which  he  purposed,  so  states  his  pro- 
spectus, to  discuss,  among  other  subjects, 
that  of  slavery.  The  exact  date  of  the 
establishment  of  this  journal  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  properly  supposed  to  be  the 
winter  of  1819-20.  The  remedying  of 
the  evils  of  slavery  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  newspaper,  but 
not  its  exclusive  mission,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  journalistic  venture  in  Tennes- 
see. Lundy  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
where  The  Phihuitliropist  was  published, 
and  he  says  :  — 

"The  idea  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
act  efficiently  for    the    cause  of    emancipation; 
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that  I  could  select  articles  (for  I  did  not  think  of 
writing  myself)  and  have  them  published  in  The 
Philanthropist.  ...  I  was  solicited  to  join  Os- 
born  in  the  printing  business,  and  take  upon  my- 
self the  superintendence  of  the  office.  After  some 
deliberation  I  consented  to  accept  the  offer,  and 
with  that  view  prepared  to  diminish  my  other 
business.  ...  I  then  took  my  articles  from  my 
shop,  put  them  in  a  boat,  and,  accompanied  by 
my  three  apprentices,  started  for  Missouri.  We 
proceeded  down  the  Ohio  River,  my  boys  work- 
ing at  their  trade  in  the  boat,  while  I  steered  in 
the  current.  ...  It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  I 
arrived  at  St.  Louis,  .  .  .  Before  I  left  St.  Louis,  I 
heard  that  I  had  stayed  from  home  so  much  longer 
than  had  been  anticipated,  Charles  Osborn  had  be- 
come quite  tired  of  the  employment  of  editor, 
and  had  sold  out  his  printing  establishment  to 
Elisha  Bates,  and  also  that  Elihu  Embree  had 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  antislavery  paper 
called  The  Emancipator  ?iX  Jonesborough  in  Ten- 
nessee. On  my  way  home  I  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Elihu  Embree;  and  as  Elisha  Bates  did  not 
come  up  to  my  standard  of  antislavery,  I  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  periodical  of  my  own.  I 
therefore  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,  in  January,  1821  .  .  .  . 
When  the  friends  of  the  deceased  Elihu  Embree 
heard  of  my  paper,  they  urged  me  to  remove  to 
Tennessee  and  use  the  press  on  which  his  had 
been  printed.  I  assented;  and  after  having  is- 
sued eight  monthly  numbers  of  the  Genius  in 
Ohio,  I  started  for  Tennessee.  I  travelled,  in 
going  there,  eight  hundred  miles,  one  half  on 
foot  and  the  rest  by  water.  On  my  arrival,  I 
rented  the  printing  ofhce,  and  immediately  went 
to  work  with  the  paper,  laboring  myself  at  the 
mechanical  as  well  as  the  editorial  department. 
I  thus  learned  to  be  a  printer,  without  ever  hav- 
ing served  an  hour's  apprenticeship.  ...  I  had 
not  taken  my  family  along  with  me  at  first,  but 
after  a  few  months'  trial  I  removed  them  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  I  continued  to  reside  for  nearly 
three  years.  .  .  .  The  Genius  had  now  obtained 
a  pretty  wide  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
As  it  was  the  only  antislavery  paper  in  America, 
I  concluded  to  attempt  the  transfer  of  its  publica- 
tion to  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  hoping  thereby 
to  extend  its  influence  still  more  widely.  .  .  . 
October,  1824,  No.  1  of  Vol.  IV.  was  issued  from 
Baltimore." 

Thus  we  see  that  Lundy  was  brought 
into  the  field  of  aboHtion  journalism  by 
the  influence  of  the  Manumission  Society 
of  Tennessee,  operating  through  the  two 
founders,  Osborn  and  Embree.  Lundy, 
in  turn,  caused  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
to  devote  himself  to  the  same  cause. 
This  is  interestingly  told  by  Lundy  him- 
self: — 

"In  1828  I  made  a  journey  to  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  states,  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  and 
obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  Genius.  ...  At 
Boston  I  could  hear  of  no  abohtionists  resident  in 


the  place.  At  the  house  where  I  stayed,  I  became 
acquainted  with  William  L.  Garrison,  who  was  also 
a  boarder  there.  He  had  not  then  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  antislavery  question. 
I  visited  the  Boston  clergy,  and  finally  got  together 
eight  of  them,  belonging  to  various  sects.  Such 
an  occurrence  it  was  said  was  seldom  if  ever  before 
known  in  that  town. 

"  In  November,  1828, 1  visited  New  England  a 
second  time,  and  applied  to  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son to  assist  me  in  editing  the  Genius  of  Univer- 
sal Emancipation ;  but  he  was  at  that  time  con- 
ducting a  paper  in  Vermont,  from  which  he  could 
not  disengage  himself." 

After-negotiations,  however,  resulted  in 
Garrison's  joining  Lundy  in  the  editorial 
conduct  of  his  journal  in  Baltimore.  So 
used  are  we  to  viewing  Garrison  as  en- 
gaged in  warfare  upon  "  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  the  South,"  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  he,  in  some  sense,  fell  in 
with  a  Southern  movement,  and  went 
South  to  work  upon  an  abolition  paper 
that  had  its  origin  and  strongest  support 
among  the  people  of  that  section. 

The  antislavery  sentiment  in  the  states 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  the 
Southern  states  lying  to  the  north  of  these, 
had  grown  prodigiously  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  Garrison  as  an  agitator. 
Thus  an  abolition  journal  met  with  suc- 
cess in  Tennessee,  while  failure  had  been 
the  portion  of  another  in  Ohio.  It  is  in 
the  record  made  by  the  abolitionists  that 
in  1825  "  three  fifths  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  principle  of  abolition,  but  sit- 
ting at  ease."  In  Tennessee  the  societies 
were  most  numerous.  The  Emancipator 
said  (1820)  :  — 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  cause  of  abolition 
would  have  been  so  unpopular  in  Tennessee  that 
it  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  a  man's  life  that 
he  interfered  or  assisted  in  establishing  the  lib- 
erty of  a  man  of  color  that  was  held  in  slavery, 
though  held  contrary  to  law.  But  little  by  Httle 
times  are  much  changed  here,  until  societies  of 
respectable  citizens  have  arisen  to  plead  the  cause 
of  abolition;  and  instead  of  it  being  a  disgrace  to 
a  man  to  be  a  member  of  these  societies,  it  is 
rather  a  mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
redounds  to  his  honor.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  man 
would  have  been  mobbed,  and  the  printing 
office  torn  down,  for  publishing  anything  like  The 
Emancipator;  whereas  it  now  meets  the  approba- 
tion of  thousands,  and  is  patronized  perhaps  at 
least  equal  to  any  other  paper  in  the  state." 

The  force  of  the  Southern  movement 
had  been  directed  toward  manumission  by 
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the  individual  slaveholder,  and  coloniza- 
tion, or  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion by  the  states.  Not  content  with  this, 
there  came  on  apace  the  movement  un- 
der Garrison,  and  a  demand  for  imme- 
diate and  absolute  emancipation.  The 
spirit  of  jealousy,  an  outcropping  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  letter  of  Gov.  Poin- 


dexter,  was  now  intensified ;  and  the 
power  of  the  movement  at  the  South  was 
neutralized.  What  appeared  as  interference 
from  the  North  provoked  self-vindication 
and  recrimination ;  and  this  flower  of 
liberty,  springing  up  in  a  native  and  not 
ungenerous  soil,  was  trampled  in  the  dust 
of  conflict. 
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By  Caroline  Ticknor. 


HERE  were  two 
things,  besides 
himself,  of  which 
Clyde  Moorfield 
was  passionately 
fond,  and  these 
were  yachting  and 
young  ladies.  It  was  a  lamentable  fact 
that  his  two  preferences  were  often  hard 
to  reconcile,  because  the  young  ladies 
who  suited  his  fastidious  taste  were  apt 
to  care  little  for  his  favorite  sport ;  never- 
theless, he  generally  managed  to  find  one 
or  two  who  were  first-class  sailors  and  who 
interested  him  as  well,  though  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  requirements  often 
gave  him  no  small  amount  of  trouble. 
His  definition  of  happiness  was  a  fine 
sailing  breeze,  a  boat  built  after  the  most 
approved  models  (one  which  could  win 
him  two  or  three  prizes  every  year),  and 
a  pretty  girl  who  could  help  him  reef  or 
be  intrusted  with  the  tiller  from  time  to 
time. 

He  had  been  disappointed  in  respect 
to  this  last  requisition  so  many  times 
that  he  had  come  to  make  it  a  point  not 
to  become  interested  in  any  girl  until  he 
found  out  whether  or  not  she  was  what 
he  styled  "  a  true  salt."  If  after  an  in- 
troduction he  received  a  negative  reply 
to  his  invariable  question,  "  Are  you  fond 
of  yachting?"  he  soon  excused  himself 
and  studiously  avoided  further  advances 
in  so  unprofitable  a  direction. 

Moorfield  had  been  studying  law  so 
assiduously  for  two  or  three  years  that 
during  the  winter  he  allowed  himself 
very  Httle  recreation,  refusing  all  invita- 


tions and  shunning  society  conscien- 
tiously. In  summer  time,  however,  he 
tried  to  make  up  for  all  this  self-denial, 
and  he  usually  succeeded  in  having  a 
bhssfully  selfish  time.  He  knew  that  he 
was  very  selfish,  but  he  gloried  in  it ;  he 
revelled  in  pleasing  himself  exclusively, 
and  he  did  not  care  whether  other  people 
liked  it  or  not.  He  would  not  play  eu- 
chre, nor  help  the  older  ladies  out  on 
whist,  nor  make  up  a  set  of  tennis,  nor 
in  fact  do  anythmg  but  suit  Mr.  Clyde 
Moorfield ;  and  he  considered  that  the 
sooner  the  majority  of  bores  found  this 
out  the  better.  He  had  not  come  away  to 
spend  his  vacation  in  entertaining  people 
who  did  not  interest  him,  and  he  did  not 
propose  to  do  it. 

He  was  handsome  and  lazy,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  failure  to  appreciate  them  as 
he  should  have  done,  the  girls  simply 
adored  him.  Moorfield  was  a  superb 
waltzer ;  but  he  said  that  "  he  didn't 
care  to  dance  in  summer,"  and  only 
strolled  into  the  dancing  hall  occasionally 
to  look  on,  when  he  would  sit  and  con- 
verse with  the  fortunate  girl  who  pleased 
hjs  fancy,  knowing  full  well  that  she 
would  very  much  like  to  dance,  but  never 
asking  her  to  do  so,  because  he  didn't 
care  about  it. 

He  never  took  out  parties  in  his  boat, 
having  a  perfect  horror  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  lot  of  people  who  lost  off 
their  hats  and  screamed  whenever  the 
boat  went  about,  and  who  brought  lemons 
out  with  them  to  prevent  seasickness. 
He  had  no  patience  with  people  who 
were  seasick;  and  a  girl  lost  all  charm 
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for  him  who  was  not  proof  against  a 
ground  swell.  He  felt  no  sympathy  for 
the  poor  sufferers  who  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat ;  he  only  despised  them. 

The  fortunate  young  women  upon 
whom  he  smiled  did  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  favor,  and  an  invitation  to  sail 
with  him  was  never  refused,  —  it  was  too 
great  an  honor ;  moreover,  the  lucky  re- 
cipient of  it  always  took  care  to  be 
promptly  on  hand  at  the  appointed  hour, 
for  Mr.  Clyde  Moorfield  did  not  Hke  to 
be  kept  waiting.  He  had  demonstrated 
this  fact  on  a  memorable  occasion  when 
one  independent  damsel  upon  whom  he 
had  showered  much  attention  had  kept 
him  striding  up  and  down  the  pier  for  a 
whole  half-hour.  When  she  finally  ap- 
peared, she  found  him  calm  and  affable 
as  ever,  and  even  more  entertaining  and 
happy-go-lucky  than  usual,  so  that  she 
experienced  a  slight  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, having  hoped  to  ruffle  him 
somewhat  by  the  delay,  which  none  of 
the  other  girls  would  have  dared  to  in- 
flict. Nevertheless,  she  thought  she 
recognized  in  this  amiability  a  depth  of 
devotion  to  her  greater  than  she  had 
even  dreamed  of.  Alas,  her  satisfaction 
was  but  short-lived ;  for  never  again  did 
Clyde  Moorfield  ask  her  to  go  sailing  with 
him.  He  was  polite  and  even  provok- 
ingly  agreeable  whenever  they  m^et,  but 
that  was  all ;  he  never  joined  her  in  her 
promenade  on  the  piazza,  never  sat  be- 
side her  in  the  dance  hall ;  in  fact,  he 
showed  plainly  from  that  day  that  her 
society  was  no  longer  an  item  on  his 
nautical  programme.  But  after  that  no 
girls  ever  kept  the  imperious  yachtsman 
waiting;  if  by  chance  anything  delayed 
them  a  moment  beyond  the  appointed 
time,  they  were  profuse  in  their  apologies. 

Moorfield  would  sit  lazily  on  the  wharf 
by  the  hour,  talking  to  the  sailors  and 
splicing  a  bit  of  rope,  or  fishing  for  perch, 
which  he  invariably  pulled  in  one  after 
the  other  with  the  same  ease  that  char- 
acterized his  performance  of  every  other 
occupation.  Here  he  would  remain, 
deaf  to  all  entreaties  to  join  picnics  or 
go  on  long  drives  to  beautiful  cascades. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Moorfield,  do  come  with  us 
this   morning ! "    a   delegation   of  timid 


voices  would  venture  some  auspicious 
day,  when  there  was  a  dead  calm  and 
sailing  was  out  of  the  question,  —  but 
without  success.  He  would  thank  them 
impressively  for  their  great  kindness  in 
asking  him,  and  only  regret  that  his  sail 
required  some  attention  this  morning,  or 
he  would  mention  that  he  must  run  up  to 
town  to  get  his  rudder  mended.  It  was 
an  especial  pleasure  for  him  at  times  to 
stroll  up  on  to  the  hotel  piazza  and  watch 
the  picnics  start  off,  when  he  would  seat 
himself  on  the  rail  and  view  their  depart- 
ure with  an  amused  smile,  congratulating 
himself  meanwhile  that  he  was  not 
obHged  to  ride  three  on  a  seat  for  a 
dozen  miles.  He  would  watch  the  young 
ladies  come  down  one  by  one,  all  ready 
for  the  day's  outing,  and  would  thought- 
fully pick  out  one,  from  among  them, 
and  say  to  her  beseechingly,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  step  into  the  wagon,  "  Oh, 
Miss  Bangs,  don't  go  on  that  old  excur- 
sion, but  stay  and  sail  around  the  outer 
light  with  me,  instead  "  ;  and  ten  to  one, 
she  would  accept  his  invitation  on  the 
spot,  and  desert  the  picnic  without 
further  ceremony.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Clyde  Moorfield  came  to  fancy  that 
he  was  quite  irresistible  (though  he 
really  never  shaped  such  a  fancy  into  so 
many  words)  ;  for  how  could  he  help 
entertaining  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  a 
young  fellow  whom  other  people  valued 
so  highly? 

It  happened,  at  about  four  o'clock  one 
very  warm  afternoon  (that  hour  sacred 
to  after-dinner  naps),  that  Miss  Rose 
Silsbee  and  Mr.  Moorfield  strolled  slowly 
up  from  the  boat  landing  towards  the 
hotel. 

Rose  was  considered  altogether  too 
young  by  the  other  girls,  being  only  six- 
teen, but  she  could  handle  a  boat  almost 
as  skilfully  as  Moorfield  himself,  and 
could  splice  a  piece  of  rope  or  box  the 
compass  like  any  old  tar ;  and  so,  in 
spite  of  her  damaging  lack  of  years,  she 
might  have  been  seen  almost  daily  at  the 
helm  of  a  certain  graceful  white  craft, 
while  its  owner  sat  lazily  by,  giving  her 
points  on  navigation,  as  they  flew  across 
the  harbor. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  however, 
the  sail  had  been  less  of  a  success  than 
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usual,  for  the  breeze  had  wholly  died  out, 
and  Moorfield  had  been  obliged  to  pull 
home,  three  miles,  against  the  tide,  with 
one  great  clumsy  oar.  Even  the  most 
fascinating  companionship  loses  some  of 
its  charm  under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  two  landed  hungry  and  cross,  realizing 
that  dinner  at  so  late  an  hour  was  an 
unknown  and  probably  unattainable  quan- 
tity, as  the  dining-room  doors  closed 
promptly  at  three.  As  they  reached  the 
office,  several  trunks  were  being  carried 
up-stairs,  followed  by  bell  boys  with  um- 
brellas and  shawls. 

"  Ha,  some  arrivals  by  the  afternoon 
coach  !"  Moorfield  ejaculated.  "We're 
in  luck,  for  they  will  have  to  be  given 
some  dinner ;  see,  the  door  is  ajar." 

Their  spirits  rose  instantly  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  Moorfield,  tossing  his  cap  on 
to  the  hat  rack,  ushered  Miss  Silsbee  into 
the  dining-room  with  a  flourish. 

"Where  will  you  sit,  madam?"  he 
said,  bowing. 

"  Hush,"  she  cried  warningly,  "  don't 
you  see  we're  not  the  only  ones  in  the 
room?  There  are  two  people  over  there 
who  will  take  you  for  the  head  waiter,  in 
that  blue  yachting  uniform.  Oh,  look, 
look,"  she  added,  "  I  really  believe  they 
think  you  are  !  " 

"Very  well,  I'll  have  a  look  at  them," 
he  returned ;  and  before  she  could  stop 
him  he  had  pulled  out  her  chair  with  all 
the  dignity  befitting  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  place ;  then  with  a  michievous 
glance  he  crossed  the  dining-room,  to 
where  a  very  pretty  girl  was  unmistakably 
beckoning  to  him. 

Had  the  light  in  the  room  been  less 
dim,  Moorfield's  yachting  suit  would 
hardly  have  passed  muster ;  but  as  it  was, 
most  of  the  shutters  had  been  closed  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  flies,  and 
in  the  semi-darkness  peculiarities  in  dress 
were  not  easily  detected. 

The  new  arrival  was  even  prettier 
on  close  inspection,  having  flufly  hght 
hair  and  soft  brown  eyes,  and  possess- 
ing an  air  of  distinction  which  made 
itself  felt  at  once  and  compelled  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  homage  from  all  who 
came  under  its  sway ;  she  also  had, 
in  a  large  degree,  that  indefinable  quality 
known   as    style.      An    elderly    woman, 


whom  she  addressed  as  "auntie,"  was 
seated  beside  her. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  see  where 
our  dinner  is?"  she  said,  as  Moorfield 
approached. 

"  Yes,  we've  been  waiting  a  long  time," 
the  aunt  put  in  sharply. 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  will  see  that  you 
are  served  at  once,"  he  rephed,  trying  to 
imitate  the  respectful  tone  of  the  head 
waiter,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing  his 
gaze  upon  the  niece.  Then  he  possessed 
himself  of  a  carafe,  and  deftly  filled  their 
glasses,  quite  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit 
of  performing  this  office  three  times  a 
day.  After  this  he  walked  briskly  across 
the  room  to  where  Rose  was  smothering 
her  laughter. 

"Oh,  how  could  you?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  could  do  more  than  that  for  such  a 
pretty  girl,"  he  responded.  "Now  I'm 
going  to  see  if  we  can't  have  something 
ourselves.  I'm  nearly  starved.  Suppose 
we  walk  through  into  the  little  breakfast- 
room,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  impression 
that  I   have  made  in  my  new  capacity." 

While  the  hungry  sailors  were  regaling 
themselves  in  the  small  breakfast-room. 
Miss  Lucy  Wainwright  was  remarking  to 
her  aunt,  "  What  a  very  handsome  head 
waiter  that  was  !  I  presume  he  must  be 
one  of  those  students  we  hear  so  much 
about." 

"  He  did  seem  quite  gentlemanly,"  her 
aunt  responded,  "  but  he  wasn't  very  at- 
tentive ;  he  didn't  come  back  to  see  if 
we  had  everything  we  wanted." 

The  Wainwrights  had  come  down  to  be 
with  some  cousins,  who  happened  to  sit 
at  the  very  next  table  to  that  which  Mr. 
Clyde  Moorfield  graced  with  his  presence. 
When,  therefore,  at  supper,  he  strolled 
unconsciously  across  the  dining-room  and 
dropped  into  his  seat,  resplendent  in  a 
boiled  shirt  and  cutaway.  Miss  Wain- 
wright grasped  her  cousin's  arm. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  whispered  ex- 
citedly. 

Her  cousin  told  her. 

"  Isn't  there  a  head  waiter  who  looks 
just  hke  him?  " 

"Why,  no,  indeed.  What  makes  you 
ask?"  questioned  the  other. 

"Well,  then,  I  mistook  him  for  a 
waiter,"  Miss    Wainwright   said    desper- 
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ately,  and  therewith  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  her  afternoon's  encounter. 

"  Oh,  what  a  joke  !  "  laughed  her  cousin, 
"  to  think  that  you  should  have  taken  the 
elegant  Mr.  Moorfield  for  a  waiter  !  " 

"  It  was  a  very  mean  thing  for  him  to 
do,"  the  other  said  in  an  injured  tone,  — 
"  very  mean  and  ungentlemanly,  and  I 
never  want  to  see  him  again." 

"  Oh,  but  he  is  the  great  beau  of  the 
hotel !  " 

"That  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
can't  bear  him,  and  I  don't  care  to 
meet  him ;  so  be  kind  enough  not  to 
present  him  to  me,  for  I  don't  wish  to 
be  rude,  and  if  you  do  present  him,  I 
shall  be." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  several  days 
elapsed,  and  still  Mr.  Clyde  Moorfield  had 
not  met  the  lovely  Miss  Wainwright. 
This  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  had  made 
repeated  efforts  in  that  direction,  without 
success,  for  she  was  always  disappearing 
whenever  he  chanced  to  come  up,  or 
always  starting  off  somewhere  each  time 
that  he  joined  the  group  in  which  she 
was.  At  first,  Moorfield  thought  that  this 
must  be  accidental,  but  he  presently  per- 
ceived that  it  was  intentional;  and  having 
reached  this  conclusion,  he  determined 
to  be  no  longer  thwarted.  It  was  a  novel 
sensation  for  him  to  feel  that  he  was  ac- 
tually being  avoided,  —  he,  who  was  used 
to  having  people  run  after  him  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  was  accustomed  to  having 
his  own  way,  and  that  at  once ;  so  he 
decided  upon  a  line  of  action,  and  then 
took  Rose  Silsbee  into  his  confidence, 
knowing  that  she  would  assist  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  soon  after 
breakfast,  Moorfield  walked  leisurely 
across  the  piazza  and  down  the  road, 
apparently  bound  for  the  village.  He 
was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  Miss  Sils- 
bee, who  had  been  promenading  with 
Miss  Wainwright,  said  to  her,  — 

"You  must  run  up  for  your  hat,  and 
come  for  a  little  row  with  me." 

"I'm  afraid  that  you'll  tip  me  over," 
that  young  woman  responded. 

"  Oh,-  no,  indeed  !  You  can  ask  any  of 
the  boatmen  if  I'm  not  perfectly  reliable," 
laughed  Rose. 

"Very  well,  I  will  trust  myself  with 
you  if  you  will  be  very  careful ;  for  I  am 


frightfully  timid  on  the  water,  and  always 
expect  to  be  drowned." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  paddling 
about  the  bay ;  and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Clyde  Moorfield  was  calmly  retracing  his 
steps  towards  the  boat  landing.  Rose 
pulled  energetically  for  a  while  and  then 
rested  upon  her  oars. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  all  the 
points  of  interest,"  she  said.  She  turned 
around  and  began  describing  the  scenery 
and  commenting  upon  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  old  fort  opposite  them. 
Suddenly  Miss  Wainwright  exclaimed,  — 

"  Oh,  where  are  your  oars  !  " 

Sure  enough,  they  had  slipped  into  the 
water,  while  Rose  was  discoursing  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  and  now 
floated  at  some  distance  from  the  boat. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  cried  Miss 
Wainwright  in  distress. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  repHed  Rose 
encouragingly;  "nothing  dreadful  is 
going  to  happen  to  us.  Look,  there  is  a 
man  on  the  wharf,  and  I  am  going  to 
beckon  to  him." 

"  Oh,  but  he  won't  understand  !  " 

"Wait  and  see,"  Rose  returned  con- 
fidently, and  she  waved  her  hand  towards 
the  figure  on  the  pier. 

Just  then  Mr.  Clyde  Moorfield  might 
have  been  seen  replacing  his  marine 
glass  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  stepped 
into  his  small  boat  and  pulled  rapidly 
towards  the  helpless  craft,  murmuring, 
"Rose,  thou  shalt  have  a  ten-pound  box 
of  candy  when  next  I  go  to  town." 

"  See,  see,  the  man  is  coming,"  cried 
Miss  Wainwright  joyfully.  "  How  well  he 
understood  your  signal !  I  should  never 
have  known  what  you  meant  in  the  world." 

"  That's  because  you're  not  a  sailor," 
Rose  remarked  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
which  filled  her  companion  with  admira- 
tion. 

In  a  moment  more,  however.  Miss 
Wainwright  exclaimed  in  a  different  tone, 
"  Oh,  if  it  isn't  that  Mr.  Moorfield  ! " 

"Why,  so  it  is,"  Rose  exclaimed. 
"  How  very  nice  of  him  !  JIow  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Moorfield  ! "  she  called  out. 
"  Do  you  see  what  has  happened  to  us 
poor  helpless  creatures?  We've  lost 
both  oars,  and  might  have  drifted  out  to 
sea  if  you  hadn't  seen  us  and  come  to 
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the  rescue."  This  was  stretching  the 
truth  sKghtly,  as  the  tide  was  carrying 
them  swiftly  ashore  ;  but  Miss  Wainwright 
beheved  it  impUcitly,  and  shuddered  at 
the  dreadful  thought. 

"  And  you  told  me  that  you  were  per- 
fectly reliable  !  "  she  said  reproachfully 
to  Rose. 

"  Well,  I  am.  Mr.  Moorfield,  come  and 
stand  up  for  me.  Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  beUeve  you  haven't  met  Miss 
Wainwright.  Miss  Wainwright,  allow  me 
to  present  our  preserver,  Mr.  Moorfield." 

Moorfield  brought  his  boat  alongside, 
and  Miss  Wainwright  extended  a  grate- 
ful hand  to  him  over  the  gunwale. 

"This  is  the  second  time  that  you 
have  been  of  service  to  me,  I  think,"  she 
said  smiling.  She  had  forgiven  him  the 
first  offence. 

That  evening,  Moorfield  actually 
crossed  the  dance  hall  and  invited 
Miss  Wainwright  to  try  a  waltz  with 
him,  thereby  greatly  astonishing  all  the 
young  ladies  to  whom  he  had  confided 
his  intention  of  not  dancing  during  the 
summer ;  they  sat  regarding  him  with  ill- 
concealed  amazement,  as  he  guided  his 
fair  partner  through  one  waltz  after  an- 
other, apparently  enjoying  each  more 
than  the  preceding  one.  That  evening, 
too,  he  asked  the  new  arrival  if  she 
wouldn't  go  sailing  with  him  the  next 
afternoon ;  but  she  thanked  him  and 
said  that  she  didn't  enjoy  sailing  in  the 
least,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
trust  herself  in  any  kind  of  a  sailboat; 
she  added,  moreover,  that  she  was  made 
seasick  by  the  slightest  motion. 

Moorfield  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  the  expression  of  such  sentiments 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  extinguish 
what  little  interest  Miss  Wainwright  had 
awakened  in  his  fickle  breast ;  and  the 
following  afternoon  he  went  sailing  alone, 
hardening  his  heart,  and  leaving  her  play- 
ing tennis  with  young  Camden  from  New 
York.  Moorfield  did  not  take  a  very 
long  sail,  however,  in  spite  of  there  being 
a  fine  breeze,  but  glided  back  and  forth 
near  the  shore,  where  he  could  hear  the 
voices  and  laughter  from  the  tennis 
ground,  in  which  he  seemed  to  feel  an 
unusual  interest.  Finally,  he  moored  his 
boat  and  went  ashore,  just  in  time  to  see 


the  tennis  players  disperse  and  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Miss  Wainwright  and  young 
Camden  strolling  off  together  towards  the 
grove. 

Again  and  again  Moorfield  said  to  him- 
self that  any  girl  who  could  not  appreciate 
his  favorite  sport  was  lacking  in  the  most 
important  feminine  attribute ;  and  day 
after  day  he  sullenly  unfurled  his  sail  and 
sped  away  across  the  bay  in  solitary  en- 
joyment of  his  beloved  pastime.  But 
somehow  he  failed  to  derive  from  it  the 
usual  satisfaction.  He  found  himself  con- 
tinually wondering  what  Miss  Wainwright 
was  doing  on  shore  ;  and  even  a  spank- 
ing breeze  brought  him  no  consolation. 

Then  followed  a  time  when,  day  after 
day,  his  idle  boat  might  have  been  seen 
swinging  at  her  moorings,  while  the  owner 
went  on  long  and  dusty  expeditions  for 
ferns,  or  played  tennis  with  the  young 
ladies.  He  had  always  declared  that  he 
saw  no  pleasure  in  sitting  on  damp,  un- 
comfortable rocks,  and  wasting  one's  time 
in  merely  looking  at  the  water ;  but  now 
he  suddenly  became  an  enthusiastic  dev- 
otee to  that  harmless  recreation,  and  was 
to  be  seen  for  hours  at  a  time  contentedly 
perched  upon  some  sharply  pointed  pro- 
jection, reading  poetry  to  Miss  Lucy 
Wainwright,  who  remained  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
transformation  that  her  presence  had 
wrought  in  the  young  yachtsman.  In  the 
morning  he  would  walk  down  to  the  pier 
and  view  his  boat  sadly  from  the  landing, 
and  then  he  would  return  to  the  hotel 
piazza  to  watch  Miss  Wainwright  work 
embroidery,  or  to  ask  her  to  take  a  walk 
over  to  the  chff  with  him. 

His  subjugation  seemed  complete 
when  he  rode  off  one  morning  to  a  clam- 
bake, on  the  back  seat  of  the  crowded 
picnic  wagon,  in  charge  of  the  hampers 
and  luncheon  baskets,  and  sandwiched 
in  between  two  small  boys,  upon  whom 
he  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  all  his 
powers  of  eloquence  in  order  to  keep  the 
contents  of  the  hampers  intact. 

Whenever  yachting  was  mentioned. 
Miss  Wainwright  freely  expressed  her 
disapproval  of  it.  She  said  she  "couldn't 
understand  how  any  one  could  find  enjoy- 
ment in  a  boat  which  was  always  tipped 
way   over   on   one    side,  and  which   was 
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constantly  shifting  over  to  the  other  side, 
just  as  one  had  fairly  succeeded  in  get- 
ting used  to  the  latest  position ;  then  the 
boom  constantly  swung  back  and  forth, 
endangering  every  one's  hfe  each  time  it 
passed  over  their  heads."  She  said  that 
she  "  had  noticed,  moreover,  that  there 
was  invariably  either  too  much  wind,  so 
that  the  sail  had  to  be  reefed  and  the 
topsail  furiously  hauled  down,  or  else  the 
wind  died  out  altogether  and  left  the 
pleasure  seekers  to  toil  ashore  in  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  or  to  drift  about  in  a  fog."  She 
concluded  by  declaring  that  she  "  never 
had  an  easy  moment  when  any  one  she 
cared  for  was  in  a  sailboat." 

Moorfield,  at  such  times,  sat  gloomily 
by,  refraining  from  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation. He  admired  Miss  Wainwright 
very  much,  but  he  told  himself  that  if  it 
came  to  an  absolute  choice  between  any 
young  woman  and  his  yachting,  the  latter 
must  have  the  preference. 

The  time  was  now  rapidly  drawing 
near  for  the  great  annual  regatta,  which 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  event  of  the  sea- 
son to  all  yachtsmen.  Moorfield's  boat 
was  entered  as  usual,  and  in  such  perfect 
condition  that  its  owner  felt  quite  sure  of 
winning  the  first  prize,  though  he  knew 
that  the  race  would  be  a  close  one,  as 
several  very  fast  boats  were  entered  against 
him.  During  these  days  immediately 
preceding  the  race  Moorfield  seemed  to 
have  returned  to  his  old  allegiance ;  the 
piazza  saw  him  but  seldom,  and  the  ten- 
nis courts  no  longer  formed  a  background 
for  his  athletic  figure,  and  the  other  girls 
whispered  that  Miss  Wainwright's  charms, 
although  great,  were  not  sufficient  to 
eclipse  the  annual  regatta.  Moorfield 
'  still  hovered  about  her  in  the  evening ; 
but  early  morning  found  him  at  the  helm 
of  his  beloved  boat,  skimming  across  the 
bay  and  experimenting  on  the  amount  of 
canvas  that  she  could  safely  carry. 

If  Miss  Wainwright  felt  at  all  chagrined 
at  the  apparent  falling  off  of  the  young 
yachtsman's  devotion,  she  gave  no  sign, 
but  remained  to  all  outward  appearance 
wholly  unconscious  of  it.  She  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  other  swains 
equally  well,  and  took  long  walks  with 
young  Camden,  who  was  always  on  hand. 
She   was,   without   doubt,   one  of  those 


calm,  happy  natures,  which  accept  gladly 
all  the  good  things  oiTered  to  them  with- 
out sighing  for  those  withheld.  She  evi- 
dently enjoyed  Moorfield's  society  when 
he  was  with  her,  but  was  equally  happy  and 
contented  when  he  was  elsewhere,  in  fact 
hardly  seeming  to  note  the  difference. 

Any  one,  however,  who  had  watched 
her  critically  on  one  particular  afternoon, 
when  a  tremendous  and  unexpected 
squall  suddenly  sprang  up,  might  have 
discerned  an  unusual  amount  of  excite- 
ment visible  upon  her  expressive  features. 
The  peaceful  bay  was  filled  with  angry 
whitecaps,  and  the  small  boats  came 
scudding  home  like  mad.  The  guests  at 
the  hotel,  grouped  about  the  piazza, 
eagerly  watched  the  few  boats  that  were 
still  outside  in  the  gale. 

"I  suppose  that  Moorfield  is  some- 
where out  there,"  somebody  remarked 
casually;  and  somebody  else  replied, 
"  There's  no  need  to  worry  about  him, 
he  has  more  lives  than  a  cat." 

Miss  Wainwright  did  not  speak  to  any 
one,  but  stood  looking  out  from  the  end 
of  the  piazza  with  tightly  compressed  lips, 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  tiny  speck 
far  out  across  the  harbor.  It  was  just 
supper-time,  and  the  others  all  gradually 
drifted  into  the  dining-room  without 
noticing  that  one  lonely  figure  still  re- 
mained motionless  in  a  distant  corner, 
disregarding  the  fury  of  the  gale,  which 
blew  her  hair  wildly  about,  and  only  de- 
serting her  post  when  the  yachtsman's 
pretty  white  boat  swung  securely  at  its 
moorings. 

That  evening  she  seemed  to  be  in 
unusually  high  spirits,  and  when  she  met 
Moorfield  after  supper  she  greeted  him 
with  a  gay  unconcern  which  convinced 
him  that  she  had  been  very  little  troubled 
by  his  exposure  to  a  terrific  squall.  He 
resented  her  calm  indifference,  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  interest 
shown  by  the  others,  who  crowded  round 
to  hear  his  description  of  his  afternoon's 
experience,  and  he  made  an  effort  to 
enlarge  upon  his  imminent  peril,  telling 
graphically  how  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  capsized,  in  order  to  draw  forth 
some  expression  of  feeling  from  her. 
His  words,  however,  apparently  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  as  she  only 
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remarked  lightly  that  she  "  supposed  that 
sort  of  thing  was  what  a  yachtsman  en- 
joyed." He  remembered  that  she  had 
said  that  it  worried  her  dreadfully  to 
have  any  one  that  she  cared  for  out  on 
the  water,  and  he  meditated  grimly  that 
her  attitude  towards  him  had  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  He  persuaded  himself 
that  he  regretted  his  devotion  to  so  heart- 
less and  unfeeling  a  young  woman,  and 
decided  that  he  had  been  rightly  served 
for  allowing  himself  to  admire  any  one 
whose  tastes  were  so  little  in  sympathy 
with  his  own. 

Moorfield  pictured  to  himself  at  in- 
tervals during  the  next  few  days  the 
probable  result  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween them  (a  picture  which  gave  him 
more  satisfaction  than  he  wished  to  ac- 
knowledge), and  he  forced  himself  to 
conclude  that  they  could  never  have 
been  happy  together.  Her  first  request 
would  be  for  him  to  give  up  yachting, 
he  felt  sure  of  that.  Yes,  she  would 
probably  ask  him  to  sell  his  boat  at  once. 
That  was  something  that  he  could  not 
do ;  he  would  never  relinquish  yachting, 
—  no,  not  for  any  woman ;  so  it  was  just 
as  well  that  she  cared  nothing  about  him. 
Moorfield  felt  sure  that  this  was  abso- 
lutely so,  as  he  dwelt  upon  her  indiffer- 
ence on  the  day  of  the  squall. 

The  days  sped  quickly  by,  until  only 
one  day  remained  before  the  long-talked- 
of  race ;  and  Moorfield  in  consequence 
remained  on  shore  just  long  enough  to 
swallow  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  and  actually  failed  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  Miss  Wainwright  for 
over  twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  morning  dawned,  —  the  per- 
fection of  a  yachtsman's  day.  The  sky 
was  dotted  with  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  and 
a  fine  stiff  breeze  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Moorfield  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  brim- 
ming over  with  that  sense  of  good  will 
towards  all  the  world  which  is  apt  to 
accompany  the  gratification  of  one's  own 
desires.  He  saw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  his 
boat  flying  through  the  water  and  rapidly 
increasing  the  distance  between  her  and 
the  boats  following.  As  he  passed  through 
the  office  Miss  Wainwright  was  standing 
at  the  desk,  and  he  fancied  she  smiled 


less  brightly  than  usual,  in  return  to  his 
cheery  good-morning. 

"  I'm  glad  that  you  have  so  fine  a  day 
for  your  race,  Mr.  Moorfield,"  she  said, 
in  rather  a  subdued  tone.  "When  do 
you  start?"  she  added. 

"At  eleven,"  he  rejoined,  pulling  out 
his  watch.  "I  suppose  that  you  will 
come  down  to  the  landing  to  wish  me 
good  luck?" 

"  I  should  like  to,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
can't." 

Something  in  her  tone  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  inquired  anxiously,  "  Is 
anything  the  matter,  Miss  Wainwright?" 

In  response  she  pointed  to  a  dispatch 
which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  My  father  is  ill,  and  they  have  tele- 
graphed for  me  to  come  home,"  she  said 
simply,  "  so  I  shall  take  the  twelve-o'clock 
train." 

Moorfield' s  high  spirits  suddenly  evap- 
orated. 

"I'm  dreadfully  sorry,"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  greatly  distressed.  "Isn't  there 
something  that  I  can  do  for  you?  " 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  can't 
think  of  anything,  unless  you  want  to 
order  a  buckboard  to  take  me  over  to  the 
station.  I  was  just  going  to  see  about 
one.  I  presume  I  ought  to  start  soon 
after  eleven,  as  it  is  a  four-mile  drive." 

"Yes,  you  certainly  should  start  as 
soon  as  that,"  he  replied  thoughtfully. 
Then  he  added,  "  But  I  don't  see  what  I 
am  to  do  without  you.  I  shall  be  the 
picture  of  despair,  I  assure  you." 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  have  your  boat  for 
consolation,"  she  returned,  endeavoring 
to  speak  lightly. 

"Yes,  truly,  I  had  forgotten  that,"  he 
said,  imitating  her  careless  tone.  "  I  see 
you  appreciate  the  extent  of  my  require- 
ments." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  and  finish  my 
packing  now,"  she  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
"  so  perhaps  I  had  better  say  good  by 
at  once,  since  you  will  be  oiT  before  I 
start." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Moorfield, 
who  grasped  it  warmly,  and  appeared 
quite  unwilling  to  let  it  go  again. 

"I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  she 
said  faintly.  "The  acquaintance  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  one  to  me," 
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"I  am  just  beginning  to  realize  how 
pleasant  it  has  been  to  me,  now  that  you 
are  going  away,"  he  said  soberly,  while 
he  looked  steadily  into  her  eyes,  which 
drooped  before  his  gaze ;  "  and  now  that 
I  know,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  it  will  be  very  soon,"  he 
added  with  decision.  ''  Good  by,  I  will 
go  and  see  about  your  buckboard  at 
once." 

She  watched  him  disappear,  and  then 
slowly  went  up-stairs,  with  a  mist  gather- 
ing before  her  eyes.  When  she  reached 
her  room  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  caught  sight  of  Moorfield  wending 
his  way  towards  the  boat  landing. 

"He  is  sorry  to  have  me  go,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "but  he  still  has  his  yacht  race." 

At  eleven  o'clock  promptly,  something 
resembhng  a  swarm  of  big  white  butter- 
flies skimmed  across  the  water.  The 
breeze  filled  the  snowy  sails  and  the  foam 
flew  merrily,  as  the  many  boats  scudded 
swiftly  before  the  wind,  and  the  practised 
eyes  of  the  yachtsmen  sparkled  with 
pleasure  as  they  steered  towards  the  dis- 
tant bell  buoy. 

Miss  Wainwright,  arrayed  in  a  dark 
travelhng  suit,  stood,  bag  in  hand,  waiting 
for  the  buckboard  to  appear. 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Moorfield  did  not 
forget  to  give  the  order,"  she  remarked 
to  her  aunt,  who  was  waiting  to  see  her 
depart. 

After  bidding  her  aunt  good  by,  she 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  the  fleet  of 
white  sails,  and  at  the  pier  crowded  with 
gay  spectators,  and  alive  with  flags  and 
fluttering  streamers  which  waved  in  the 
breeze ;  then  she  turned  with  a  sigh 
towards  the  buckboard  which  had  just 
driven  up  to  the  door.  As  the  driver 
jumped  out  and  extended  his  hand  to 
assist  her,  a  sudden  wave  of  color 
mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

"Why,  Mr.  Moorfield  is  that  you? 
How  very  kind  !     But  I  thought —  " 

She  faltered,  looking  over  her  shoulder 
towards  the  flying  sails.  He  made  no 
reply,  but  helped  her  into  the  buckboard 
and  sprang  in  after  her. 

"  And  you  gave  up  the  race,"  she  mur- 
mured reproachfully,  "just  to  drive  me 
over  to  the  station?  Oh,  Mr.  Moor- 
field ! " 


He  laughed  derisively. 

"  The  race  !  Is  there  a  race  ?  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it."  Then  he  continued 
more  gently,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  all  the 
yacht  races  in  the  world  are  anything  to 
me,  when  you  are  going  away?  " 

Before  they  reached  the  station,  Moor- 
field had  learned  with  much  satisfaction 
that,  far  from  being  indifferent  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  squall.  Miss  Wainwright 
had  suffered  untold  agony  until  she  saw 
him  once  more  safely  on  shore.  As  the 
train  came  into  sight,  she  murmured,  — 

"  Oh,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  want 
you  to  promise  me,  Clyde,  dear." 

"Anything  in  my  power,  dearest,"  he  re- 
plied, feeling  that  to  give  up  yachting  for- 
ever would  be  a  joy  rather  than  otherwise. 

"  It  is  this,"  she  went  on  hurriedly ;  "  I 
know  that  I  am  often  very  selfish,  though 
I  don't  mean  to  be ;  and  so  I  am  going 
to  get  you  to  help  me  to  try  not  to  be  so 
any  longer.  You  shall  begin  by  promis- 
ing not  to  give  up  your  yachting  on  my 
account.  I  want  you  to  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  as  if  I  could  go  with  you.  You 
will  promise,  won't  you?"  and  she 
stepped  on  board  the  train. 

"  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you,  my 
love,"  he  answered  as  the  train  moved 
away. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  promise,  Clyde 
Moorfield  ceased  to  be  a  yachtsman  from 
that  moment.  His  interest  in  his  old 
pastime  seemed  to  have  suddenly  de- 
parted ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  he 
had  sold  his  boat  to  a  friend,  who  had 
several  times  offered  to  take  it  off  of  his 
hands  if  at  any  time  he  wished  to  dispose 
of  it. 

The  other  fellows  said  that  Clyde  was 
"very  much  engaged  now,"  but  de- 
clared that  he  "  would  get  over  it  in 
time  "  ;  they  gave  him  six  months.  At 
last  accounts,  however,  two  years  had 
elapsed,  and  he  had  failed  to  fulfil  their 
predictions. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Moorfield  often  asks  him 
why  he  doesn't  go  off  on  a  nice  long 
cruise,  though  I  suspect  she  is  none  too 
anxious  to  have  him  do  it ;  but  he  always 
replies  that  somehow  or  other  he  has 
lost  his  interest  in  yachting,  and  he  can't 
understand  how  he  ever  could  have  cared 
so  much  about  it. 


THE  BURYING  OF  THE  HATCHET. 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


)0R  years  there  has  been  a  family 
feud  between  the  Howards  and 
the  Fletchers.  The  exact  cause 
of  the  first  unpleasantness  I  do 
not  remember,  but  1  know  it 
grew  out  of  a  disputed  will  and  some 
deeds,  and  especially  concerned  the 
Fletcher  diamonds,  which  were  be- 
queathed to  one  of  the  early  Howards,  — 
another  branch  of  the  family,  —  when 
they  should  have  descended  to  us.  I 
have  always  been  a  rabid  Fletcher,  and 
am  sure  now,  as  I  always  have  been,  that 
the  Howards  were  utterly  in  the  wrong. 

It  was  strange  that  I  did  not  suspect 
him  from  the  very  first.  We  had  been 
staying  for  a  month  at  the  same  hotel,  he 
with  a  college  friend  or  two,  and  I  with 
Aunt  Sue  and  my  cousin  Ellen.  We  had 
had  glorious  weather  and  a  most  enjoy- 
able time  altogether,  what  with  rowing, 
sailing,  tennis  and  dancing ;  and  till  that 
very  evening  I  had  never  suspected  that 
he  might  be  one  of  the  Howards.  We 
were  enjoying  our  usual  leisurely  evening 
stroll  on  Prospect  Hill,  I  remember, 
when  in  the  course  of  our  talk  he  said 
lightly,  and  with  a  queer  little  laugh,  — 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Fletcher,  one 
of  my  ancestors  was  a  Fletcher  also? 
Queer,  isn't  it?  " 

There  was  a  blood-curdling  pause  be- 
fore I  managed  to  articulate,  '■'■  Certainly, 
very  queer  indeed." 

I  was  not  enthusiastic ;  indeed  I  could 
barely  restrain  my  feelings  of  indignation 
at  the  base  way  in  which  I  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  through  my  own  stupidity,  per- 
haps, but  still  unwarrantably  deceived. 
For  now  it  dawned  upon  me  that  he  was 
actually  one  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  my 
race. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  very  impolite  to  Mr. 
Howard  during  the  rest  of  our  stroll.  I 
know  he  talked  a  great  deal,  but  I  spoke 
hardly  a  word  and  heard  nothing  of  what 
he  said,  being  shocked  and  uneasy  at  the 
sudden  suspicion  which    had  been  thrust 


upon  me.  I  do  not  believe  on  the  whole 
that  what  he  said  was  worth  hearing,  so 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  I  was  deaf  to 
his  remarks. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  — 
and  it  was  much  more  speedily  than 
usual,  —  I  looked  him  up  in  the  Fletcher 
Genealogy,  which,  in  case  of  just  such 
emergencies,  I  always  carry  with  me. 
Yes,  sure  enough,  he  was  there.  "  Chester 
Lawrence  Howard,  son  of,"  etc.,  etc. 
I  traced  him  away  back  to  our  common 
ancestor,  Pinkerton  Fletcher,  who  came 
over  on  the  second  trip  of  the  "  May- 
flower." Then  I  figured  him  up.  He 
was  a  twenty-fourth  cousin  twice  removed, 
and  —  a  Howard  !  A  Howard .'  It  be- 
came my  imperative  duty  to  hate  him 
immediately,  which  I  accordingly  be- 
gan to  do  with  all  my  heart. 

All  that  night  I  dreamed  how  fiercely 
I  hated  him.  So  vivid  was  my  dream, 
that  I  arose  the  next  morning  with  a 
wretched  headache  and  feeling  very 
cross  and  miserable.  I  went  down-stairs 
quite  eager  to  open  the  feud  with  the 
enemy  of  my  race ;  and  the  first  object 
which  met  my  eyes  in  the  morning  room 
was  Chester  Lawrence  Howard,  sitting 
comfortably  in  an  easy-chair  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Fletcher  Gene- 
alogy, which  I  had  carelessly  left  on  the 
table. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Fletcher,"  he 
began,  with  a  queer  smile  upon  his  Hps. 

"Good  morning,"  I  answered  stiffly. 
"  I  see  you  have  my  book,  Mr.  Floward, 
—  my  book." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  replied,  somewhat  dis- 
agreeably I  thought,  "your  book.  I 
might  almost  venture  to  say  our  book, 
since  we  both  seem  to  appear  in  its  cast 
of  characters." 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  found  yourself 
out  also,  as  I  did  last  night !  "  I  inter- 
rupted, glad  he  had  opened  the  subject 
so  easily. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  gently,  "I  believe  I 
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did  find  myself  out  last  night.  And 
you  —  ?  " 

"You  see  then,"  I  went  on  hastily, 
"  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
us  to  be  friends  any  longer." 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  —  friends!"  he 
answered  sadly. 

"  Feeling  strongly  as  we  both  must, 
as  I  at  least  do,"  I  continued,  "the 
bitterness  of  our  family  feud,  it  will  of 
course  be  impossible  for  us  to  meet  in 
the  future  as  we  have  been  doing.  I 
shall  not,  Mr.  Howard,  sail,  row,  walk, 
dance  or  play  tennis  with  you  hereafter, 
either  in  company  with  others,  or  —  or 
—  by  ourselves.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  I  am  a  Fletcher,  and  you  will  please 
bear  in  mind  that  you  are  a  Howard. 
Do  you  understand,  sir?" 

"  I  understand,"  he  answered  calmly, 
yet  I  thought  with  a  disagreeable  Utile 
smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  I  began 
to  suspect  he  was  glad  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment, to  feel  a  reUef  at  the  proposed  re- 
laxation of  his  duties  as  squire  of  dames. 

I  left  him  and  went  into  breakfast. 
For  a  week  we  kept  strictly  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  I  saw  little  or  nothing  of 
Chester  Lawrence  Howard.  I  must 
confess  that  the  time  hung  much  more 
heavily  on  my  hands.  Besides  being 
very  ornamental,  he  had  been  quite  use- 
ful and  entertaining,  and  I  missed  him 
more  than  I  had  expected.  I  was  sorry 
he  was  a  Howard.  I  even  began  to  wish 
that  I  had  not  been  a  Fletcher,  or  that 
our  ancestors  had  not  invented  that  silly 
quarrel.  For  now  I  was  almost  con- 
vinced that  it  was  silly. 

One  morning  about  a  week  after  our 
last  conversation,  Mr.  Howard  ap- 
proached me  timidly,  as  I  was  sitting  on 
the  piazza  railing  dying  for  a  game  of 
tennis. 

"Miss  Fletcher,"  he  began,  while  I 
looked  at  him  in  stony  amazement,  "  er  — 
really  —  the  people  here  seem  to  have 
noticed  our  sudden — quarrel,  they  call 
it,  and  they  say  —  they  say  unpleasant 
things,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
like." 

As  I  remained  silent,  he  went  on : 
"Don't  you  think  —  er  —  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  pretend  we  are  not 
deadly  enemies,   to    deceive    folks   into 


thinking  we  have  not  an  everlasting 
hatred  for  one  another?" 

I  saw  there  was  some  truth  in  this, 
and  hesitated.  Seeing  his  advantage,  he 
went  on  :  — 

"  If  you  will  try  to  endure  the  sight  of 
me.  Miss  Fletcher,  I  will  attempt  to  — 
smother  my  feehngs  of —  hatred  towards 
you." 

I  considered  for  a  moment,  and  finally 
agreed  that  he  was  right.  For  the  sake 
of  appearances,  then,  we  would  smother 
our  hatred  under  a  mask  of  conventional 
enjoyment,  as  if  we  were  mere  ordinary 
people,  and  not  Fletchers  and  Howards. 

It  was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  difficult 
task  for  me.  After  this  I  had  a  much 
pleasanter  time  than  during  the  preced- 
ing week.  We  danced,  sailed  and 
flirted  cheerfully  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  succeeded  effectually  in  si- 
lencing the  gossips,  who  had  been  sure 
that  we  had  "quarrelled."  Of  course 
there  was  a  coolness  and  restraint  be- 
tween us.  Mr.  Howard  felt  this  particu- 
larly; indeed,  I  could  see  that  his  re- 
pugnance to  me  increased  daily  —  hourly 

—  as  we  were  together.  He  seemed  to 
find  it  hard  even  to  pronounce  my  name, 
"Miss  Fletcher,"  as  if  the  words  them- 
selves were  hateful  to  his  hps. 

One  hot  afternoon  he  asked  if  I  would 
not  like  to  go  to  the  woods  close  by, 
where  he  would  read  to  me.  I  agreed, 
for  I  was  too  listless  for  any  other  exer- 
tion. When  I  was  comfortably  arranged 
on  the  rugs  and  pillows,  which  he  had 
thoughtfully  provided,  he  seated  himself 
on  a  rock  opposite  me  and  opened  the 
book  which  he  had  brought  to  read.  It 
was  the  Fletcher  Genealogy. 

He  was  going,  then,  to  have  it  out 
with  me  on  the  old  score.  He  had  come 
to  declare  his  antipathy,  too  strong  for 
control,  —  to  say  that  the  game  was  over, 

—  he  must  depart,  —  with  an  execration 
perhaps.  All  this  passed  instantaneously 
through  my  mind  as  I  sat  listlessly  among 
the  pillows  biting  a  sweet  pine  needle. 
I  was  sorry,  for  I  had  grown  rather  to 
like  him  in  these  last  weeks ;  but  I  re- 
solved not  to  let  him  outdo  me  in  im- 
placableness,  so  I  frowned,  bit  my  lip, 
and  waited.     He  began  at  last  abruptly, 

—  not  to  read,  but  to  speak. 
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"  Our  ancestor,  Pinkerton  Fletcher, 
would  have  been  sorry  to  see  two  of  his 
descendants  so  .estranged."  I  was  silent, 
and  he  went  on.  "  You  being  a  Fletcher, 
however,  and  I  a  Howard,  it  is  of  course 
eminently  proper  —  indeed  inevitable  — 
that  we  should  dishke  and  detest  one 
another." 

I  assented  with  a  languid  nod. 

*'  But,"  continued  he  excitedly,  "  I  find 
this  utterly  impossible.  Dearest  May,  I 
cannot,  try  as  I  like,  loathe  and  detest 
you  as  I  ought.  May  Fletcher,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  but — " 

Here  I  interrupted  him  to  observe 
feebly,  "  Chester  Lawrence  Howard, 
neither  can  I." 

"  Then  don't  try.  May  dear,"  he  went 
on  rapidly,  filling  the  Fletcher  Genealogy 
nervously  with  sticky  pine  needles.    "  Be- 


fore the  feud  which  made  our  families 
enemies,  our  ancestors  had  one  name,  — 
Fletcher.  Now  that  we  cannot  hate  one 
another  as  we  should,  and  cannot  con- 
scientiously and  consistently  bury  the 
hatchet  while  you  remain  a  Fletcher  and 
I  a  Howard,  let  us  make  the  two  names 
again  one.  But  let  it  be  mine  this  time. 
May,  shall  we?" 

So  it  happened,  solely  to  settle  the 
difficulty,  that  I  let  him  write  Fletcher- 
Howard  with  a  brace  at  the  end  of  the 
Genealogy,  left  blank  for  that  especial 
purpose.  And  so  it  is  that,  to  celebrate 
the  burying  of  the  hatchet  under  the  pine 
needles  that  summer  afternoon,  I  wear 
on  my  left  hand  great-great-great-grand- 
mother Fletcher's  diamond  ring,  restored 
at  last  to  its  lawful  inheritor  —  as  I  shall 
always  maintain. 
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The  Old  South  Lectures  for  the  present  sum- 
mer are  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  The 
Founders  of  New  England."  Eight  representa- 
tive men  have  been  chosen  for  treatment,  the 
selection  being  made  v^^ith  a  view  to  bring  before 
the  Boston  young  people,  who  on  the  summer 
afternoons  gather  in  the  old  meeting-house,  the 
most  significant  and  influential  forces,  political 
and  religious,  which  at  the  beginning  worked  to- 
gether to  make  New  England  what  she  was.  The 
chosen  subjects  are  as  follows :  William  Brewster, 
the  Elder  of  Plymouth;  WiUiam  Bradford,  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth ;  John  Winthrop,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts;  John  Cotton,  the  Minister 
of  Boston;  John  Harvard,  and  the  Founding  of 
Harvard  College;  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians;  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  Rhode 
Island;  Thomas  Hooker,  the  Founder  of  Con- 
necticut. Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  greatest  of 
to-day's  New  England  "  elders,"  will  speak  on 
Elder  Brewster;  two  Massachusetts  governors 
will  speak  on  Bradford  and  Winthrop;  Rev. 
John  Cotton  Brooks,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Cotton,  will  speak  on  the  great  Boston  minister; 
Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  the  present  occupant 
of  Eliot's  pulpit,  will  treat  John  Eliot;  President 
Andrews  will  come  from  Providence  to  give  the 
address  on  Roger  Williams. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  the  Old  South.  Es- 
says for  the  year,  for  which  prizes  are  offered, 
open  to  the  competition  of  all  graduates  of  the 
various  Boston  high  schools,  of  the  current  year 
and  the  preceding  year,  are  these  :  i.  The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Founders  of  New  England  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  2.  The  Fun- 
damental Orders  of  Connecticut  and  their  Place 
in  the  History  of  Written  Constitutions. 


It  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since  work  for 
the  historical  and  political  education  of  the  young 
people  of  Boston  was  instituted  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House  by  Mrs,  Mary  Hemenway.  It 
was  in  1876,  the  centennial  year,  that  the  Old 
South  was  saved  from  destruction,  chiefly  by  her 
exertions  and  great  generosity;  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  in  an  ever  larger  and  broader  way, 
it  has  been  made,  by  the  same  high  public  spirit, 
a  centre  for  the  teaching  best  calculated  to  make 
the  rising  generation  understand  what  their  coun- 
try's history  means,  how  its  institutions  have  de- 
veloped and  what  they  have  cost,  and  what  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  are.  Fur  fourteen  years 
the  Old  South  prizes  have  been  offered  annually 
for  the  best  essays  by  the  Boston  high  school 
graduates  on  subjects  in  American  history;  and 
for  almost  that  length  of  time  the  annual  courses 
of  summer  lectures  for  the  young  people  have  been 
given.  The  service  which  Mrs.  Hemenway  has 
rendered  for  the  cause  of  intelligent  patriotism, 
not  in  Boston  only,  but  throughout  the  country, 
where  the  work  sustained  by  her  at  the  Old  South 
has  in  so  many  places  and  so  many  ways  given 
new  impulse  to  the  study  of  our  American  his- 
tory, is  incalculable.  Her  death  is  not  alone  a 
loss  to  Boston  and  New  England;  it  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation.  The  educational  enterprises  which 
she  inaugurated  and  sustained  were  almost  num- 
berless, and  they  were  all  of  them  most  vital. 
Many  of  them,  when  their  value  was  demonstrated 
and  they  were  properly  developed,  became 
merged  in  the  public  system.  Others  will  still  be 
strongly  carried  on  by  provision  of  her  will;  and 
so  for  the  present  the  Old  South  work  will  be  car- 
ried on.  The  importance  of  the  work,  we  believe, 
is  now  so  clearly  recognized  and  so  deeply  felt  by 
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the  people  of  Boston,  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  be  allowed  to  cease  or  to  suffer;  but  it  is 
a  satisfaction  and  an  inspiration  that  it  is  still  to 
be  her  work,  and  that  her  influence  is  to  continue 
active  and  potent  in  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House. 

For  several  years  the  attention  of  the  Old  South 
audiences  has  been  turned  to  subjects  remote 
from  Boston  and  New  England.  In  1889,  the 
centenary  ahke  of  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  our  own  national  government, 
the  lectures,  under  the  general  title  of  "  America 
and  France,"  were  devoted  to  subjects  in  which 
the  history  of  America  is  related  to  that  of  France. 
The  young  people  were  then  prepared  for  the 
great  Columbian  anniversaries.     The  lectures  of 

1890,  on  '*  The  American  Indians,"  gave  the  his- 
tory of  the  native  races,  which  the  white  man 
has     so    largely    displaced.       The    lectures    of 

1891,  on  *'  The  New  Birth  of  the  World,"  treated 
of  the  important  movements  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  showed  how  the  discovery 
of  America  was  an  episode  in  that  great  and 
brilUant  age  of  the  Renaissance.  The  lectures  of 
1892  were  upon  the  Discovery,  beginning  with  a 
study  of  what  men  knew  of  the  world  before 
Columbus,  and  ending  with  the  struggle  of  Spain, 
France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
America.  Last  year,  while  our  people  welcomed 
the  world  to  Chicago,  the  capital  of  the  great 
West,  a  city  undreamed  of  when  Washington 
died,  the  lectures,  on  "The  Opening  of  the 
West,"  showed  how  our  national  domain  has 
extended  in  the  century  from  the  httle  strip  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After 
describing  this  great  cycle,  the  Old  South  lectures 
come  back  once  again  to  home  and  local  themes, 
—  to  the  Founders  of  New  England. 


The  founding  of  New  England  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
"Next  to  the  fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of 
Egypt,"  — so  strongly  writes  Lowell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  essay  on  "New  England  Two  Cen- 
turies Ago,"  —  "  the  little  shipload  of  outcasts  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
are  destined  to  influence  the  future  of  the  world. 
The  spiritual  thirst  of  mankind  has  for  ages  been 
quenched  at  Hebrew  fountains;  but  the  embodi- 
ment in  human  institutions  of  truths  uttered  by 
the  Son  of  Man  eighteen  centuries  ago  was  to  be 
mainly  the  work  of  Puritan  thought  and  Puritan 
self-devotion."  "  The  history  of  Massachusetts," 
says  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  very  work 
which  he  devotes  to  combating  a  poor  and  false 
filio-pietism, "  is  the  record  of  the  gradual  and 
practical  development  of  a  social  and  political 
truth  of  the  first  importance.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a  more 
momentous  event  than  the  voyage  of  the  '  May- 
flower ' ;  and  the  founding  of  Boston  was  fraught 
with  consequences  hardly  less  important  than 
those  which  resulted  from  the  founding  of  Rome." 
Prof.  Borgeaud,  whose  remarkable  little  book 
on  "  The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old  and 
New  England  "  has  just  come  to  us,  sees  clearly 
that  the  thought  which  shaped  the  American 
Republic  was  the  Puritan  thought  which  planted 


New  England.  "  When  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  was  founded,"  he  says,  "  the  idea 
and  political  habits  from  which  its  strength  was 
drawn  had  been  developed  during  a  century  and 
a  half  among  the  people  of  New  England,  with 
fortunes  which  variedaccording  to  time  and  place, 
but  which  had  always  been  progressive.  They 
were  the  same  ideas,  the  same  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  state  and  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
which  we  have  seen  arise  with  prodigious  though 
ephemeral  strength  during  the  Puritan  revolu- 
tion." 

The  Puritanism  which  founded  New  England 
and  the  Puritanism  which  stayed  at  home  and 
brought  Charles  to  the  block  and  founded  the 
Commonwealth  in  Old  England  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.  They  should  never  be  viewed 
save  as  parts  of  one  great  movement.  Hampden 
and  Cromwell  and  Pym  and  Milton  and  Vane 
were  working  for  the  same  ends  and  were  in- 
spired with  the  same  spirit  as  Winthrop  and 
Higginson  and  Cotton  and  Hooker  and  Roger 
WilUams.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  un- 
doubtedly founded  largely  with  the  thought  that 
if  Puritanism  met  with  defeat  in  England  it 
could  find  a  refuge  here.  Had  not  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  passed,  or  had  not  a  dozen  things 
happened  which  did  happen,  Cromwell  would 
unquestionably  have  joined  Winthrop,  and  his 
bones  might  rest  to-day  beside  King's  Chapel. 
"  At  the  moment  when  he  was  dissolving  his 
third  Parliament,"  says  Green,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  English  People,"  "  Charles  granted  the  charter 
which  established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts; 
and  by  the  Puritans  at  large  the  grant  was  at 
once  regarded  as  a  Providential  call.  Out  of  the 
failure  of  their  great  constitutional  struggle  and 
the  pressing  danger  to  'godUness'  in  England 
rose  the  dream  of  a  land  in  the  West  where  reli- 
gion and  liberty  could  find  a  safe  and  lasting 
home.  The  Parliament  was  hardly  dissolved 
when  '  conclusions '  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  colony  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were  circulating  among  gentry  and  traders;  and 
descriptions  of  the  new  country  of  Massachusetts 
were  talked  over  in  every  Puritan  household." 


We  have  referred  to  Prof.  Charles  Borgeaud's 
work  on  "  The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old 
and  New  England."  We  do  not  remember  any 
work  in  which  the  political  side  of  the  great 
Puritan  movement,  viewed  in  its  unity,  as  one 
movement,  which  at  the  same  time  was  on  one 
side  of  the  ocean  establishing  the  Enghsh  Com- 
monwealth and  on  the  other  planting  New  Eng- 
land, has  been  treated  with  such  breadth  and  such 
insight,  with  such  clear  perception  of  the  potent 
and  germinal  place  of  Puritanism  in  the  history  of 
modern  democracy,  as  by  Prof.  Borgeaud  in  this 
book  just  given  us.  Among  American  scholars, 
it  has  been  pre-eminently  Edward  Everett  Hale 
who  has  always  viewed  Puritanism  as  a  political 
movement  in  an  integral  manner.  He  has  con- 
stantly brought  this  home  to  us  in  his  graphic 
words,  but  only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  —  most 
completely  in  his  fine  lecture  on  "  Puritan 
Politics  in  Old  and  New  England,"  in  the  old 
volume  of  lectures  on  early  Massachusetts  history 
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published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  ecclesi- 
astical side  of  the  movement,  the  history  and 
significance  and  influence  of  the  Congregational 
polity  of  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
founders  of  New  England,  Mr.  Hale  has  treated 
with  far  greater  completeness  in  his  recent 
lectures  on  Congregationalism,  which  we  trust 
will  soon  be  given  the  public  in  book  form. 
Nothing  else  has  ever  been  written  upon  Congre- 
gationalism showing  half  the  understanding  and 
grasp  and  genius  shown  by  these  remarkable 
lectures.  No  one  understands  so  clearly  as  Mr. 
Hale  the  close  relations  of  Puritan  rehgious  life 
and  Puritan  political  life;  that  the  Church,  as 
Cromwell  saw  it  and  Milton,  as  John  Winthrop 
saw  it  and  John  Cotton,  was  one  instrument  for 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  State  was  another;  no  one  understands  so 
clearly  the  direct  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  upon  the  civil  pohty,  and  how  local  self- 
government  in  the  New  England  town  was  the 
direct  correlate  and  outgrowth  of  independency  in 
the  congregation,  —  and  this  is  kept  before  us 
every  moment  in  his  lectures.  Yet  it  is  upon  the 
religious  side,  upon  the  Congregational  side,  that 
in  these  lectures  he  approaches  the  subject;  and 
the  proper  and  necessary  companion  and  com- 
plement for  Mr.  Hale's  book  on  Congregational- 
ism, when  we  get  it,  will  be  this  little  book  by 
Borgeaud  on  "  The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy 
in  Old  and  New  England." 


Charles  Borgeaud  is  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Geneva,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  law  in 
the  university.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
subject  of  the  thesis  by  which,  as  a  student  at 
Jena,  in  1883,  he  won  his  doctor's  degree,  was 
the  Religious  Philosophy  of  Rousseau.  He  has 
devoted  himself  from  that  time  to  this  to  the  his- 
tory of  democratic  ideas  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. In  1887  he  published  his  Hisioire  du 
Plebiscite  dans  l Anti quite.  But  his  studies  of 
ancient  democracies  showed  him  chiefly  how  differ- 
ent these  were  from  our  modern  democracies.  The 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  po- 
litical revolutions  of  the  two  following  centuries 
growing  out  of  it,  brought  distinctly  new  concep- 
tions of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  order  and 
function  of  government.  The  constitutional  sys- 
tems of  the  modern  world  form  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Borgeaud's  latest  work,  published  last  year  in 
Paris,  Etablissement  et  Kevision  des  Constitutions 
en  Anierique  et  en  Europe.  The  two  essays 
translated  in  the  little  bo(jk  before  us,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Annates  de  V Ecole  libredes  Sciences 
Poliliques,  were  studies  for  this  greater  work.  A 
chief  characteristic  of  the  modern  democratic 
state  he  finds  to  be  a  written  constitution  or 
body  of  fundamental  laws,  defining  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizen,  with  provision  for  the  revis- 
ion of  the  constitution  itself  by  the  people  as  the 
necessities  of  the  national  life  demand.  "  It  is," 
as  he  points  out,  "  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  the 
democratic  ideas  engendered  by  the  Reformation, 
that  the  written  constitutions  of  modern,  popular 


states  owe  their  existence.  It  was  in  England 
and  in  New  England  that  the  conception  first 
took  a  positive  f  jrm.  And  it  was  in  England, 
during  the  struggle  between  Cavaliers  and  Puri- 
tans, that  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
democracy  first  found  expression." 


It  is  certainly  an  interesting  coincidence  by 
which  this  notable  interpretation  of  Puritanism 
comes  from  Geneva;  for  Puritanism  itself  came 
from  Geneva.  It  is  customary  for  us,  viewing 
Puritanism  as  an  English  movement,  to  speak 
of  Hooper  as  the  first  Puritan  and  the  father  of 
Puritanism.  But  the  real  father  of  Pu  itanism 
was  John  Calvin.  Calvin  was  the  inspirer,  the 
guide,  philosopher  and  saint  of  the  first  Puritans, 
the  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  the  early 
leaders,  and  the  man  who,  above  all  others, 
created  and  shaped  the  men  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth and  the  founders  of  New  England. 
Calvin  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  and  his  influence  upon 
politics  was  as  great  as  his  influence  upon  the 
Church.  Wherever  Calvinism  went  —  to  Hol- 
land, to  Scotland,  to  England,  or  to  Massachu- 
setts—  there  went  inevitably  the  seed  of  democ- 
racy and  the  commonwealth.  Inevitably,  not 
only  because  the  very  logic  of  universal  priest- 
hood and  the  direct  throwing  back  of  every  indi- 
vidual soul  on  God,  without  intervention  of 
church  or  sacrament,  leads  straight  to  the  equal- 
ity of  men,  but  because  Calvin  himself  had 
taught  with  explicitness  and  power  the  sovereignty 
of  the  community  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  It  is  true  that  Calvin  himself  was 
led,  in  dealing  with  the  situation  at  Geneva,  to 
modify  and  trim  this  theory,  and  to  confer  initia- 
tive and  control  upon  a  consistory,  —  to  establish 
a  kind  of  Presbyterianism  instead  of  Indepen- 
dency. But  he  had  launched  a  theory  more 
powerful  than  his  practice,  and  a  theory  which 
was  bound  to  work  itself  out  quickly.  "This 
theory,"  as  Borgeaud  truly  observes,  "  more  than 
any  other,  contributed  to  bring  back  to  Kfe  in 
the  modern  world  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people."  "Presbyterianism,"  he  says,  "is  Cal- 
vinism tempered  by  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of  Calvin.  Independency  or,  as  it  -was  at  first 
called,  Congregationalism  is  Calvinism  without 
Calvin."  "  Calvinism,"  says  one  of  our  American 
scholars,  "  in  spite  of  the  aristocratic 'character 
which  it  temporarily  assumed,  meant  democracy 
in  church  government.  It  meant  more  than  that, 
for  its  aim  was  to  make  society,  in  all  its  parts, 
conform  to  a  religious  ideal.  Calvinists  did  not 
need  to  search  the  records  of  antiquity  to  find 
communities  where  the  theory  of  human  equaUty 
was  approximately  realized.  The  local  church 
furnished  a  much  better  model  than  any  Greek 
state.  The  theory  upon  which  it  was  based  was 
easily  transferred  to  the  domain  of  politics." 


"  Democracy  in  the  Church  inevitably  led  to 
democracy  in  the  State."  This  truth  Professor 
Borgeaud  keeps  steadily  before  his  eyes;  it  is  the 
thread  which  he  follows  in  tracing  the  whole 
development  of  Puritan  politics;  and  it  is  because 
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he  follows  it  so  steadily  that  his  book  is  so  steadily 
simple  and  strong.  James  Stuart  was  a  fool;  but 
he  was  not  so  much  of  a  fool  as  not  to  see  this 
thing  clearly  at  the  very  beginning  of  Puritanism. 
A  Scotch  presbytery,  he  said  to  the  Puritan 
ministers  at  Hampton  Court," "  agrees  with  mon- 
archy as  well  as  God  with  the  devil.  Then  Jack 
and  Tom,  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet,  and  at  their 
pleasure  censure  both  me  and  my  council.  Then 
Will  will  get  up  and  say,  '  Thus  it  ought  to  be,' 
and  Dick  will  answer,  *  Nay,  verily,  we  will  have 
it  otherwise.' "  Turning  to  the  bishops  he  said, 
"  If  once  you  were  out,  and  they  in,  I  know  what 
would  become  of  my  supremacy.  No  bishop,  no 
king  ! "  He  recalled  what  had  happened  in  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  his  mother.  It  is  not  re- 
corded that  he  quoted  a  word  once  spoken  to  her 
by  John  Knox.  Mary  had  summoned  that  dis- 
ciple of  Calvin  to  Holyrood,  and  asked  him, 
"  Think  you  that  subjects,  having  power,  may 
resist  their  princes?"  "If  princes  do  exceed 
their  bounds,  madam,"  plainly  replied  John  Knox, 
"and  do  against  that  wherefore  they  should  be 
obeyed,  then  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  may  be 
resisted,  even  by  power."  The  word  carries  the 
thought  of  the  American  forward  two  centuries 
to  Samuel  Adams.  Samuel  Adams,  who  more 
properly  than  any  other  man  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  also  not 
improperly  been  called  the  last  of  the  Puritans. 
He  was  the  fellow  of  John  Hampden,  John  Eliot, 
and  John  Pym.  The  thesis  of  this  Puritan  father 
of  the  American  Revolution,  when  he  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Harvard  College,  was,  as  will 
be  remembered,  '*  Whether  the  supreme  magistrate 
may  lawfully  be  resisted  if  the  Commonwealth 
may  not  be  otherwise  preserved" ;  and  he  answered 
yes  with  very  little  ado.  But  the  answer  which 
the  boy  gave  in  his  thesis  had  been  given  a  cen- 
tury before  by  Cromwell  in  powder  and  shot,  as 
it  would  have  been  given  similarly,  had  there  been 
necessity,  by  Winthrop  and  his  men  in  Boston, 
who  stood  ready  to  fortify  their  harbor  against 
their  king  before  their  little  colony  was  ten  years 
old.  Before  Winthrop  and  the  assistants  came  to 
this  determination,  they  took  counsel  of  "the 
ministers." 


The  relation  between  ministers  and  governors, 
between  Church  and  State,  was  far  closer  in  New 
England  than  in  England  itself.  In  general,  as 
Mr.  Firth  points  out  in  his  preface  to  the  English 
edition  of  Dr.  Borgeaud's  work,  "  the  connection 
between  Independency  and  popular  government 
was  far  plainer  and  more  obvious  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  his  American  instances 
demonstrate  still  more  conclusively  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Revolution  in  the  evolution  of  democ- 
racy." The  Congregational  system  grew  much 
faster  in  New  England  than  in  England.  The 
Massachusetts  colony,  sailing  from  Southampton 
with  protestations  of  love  and  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  their  mother,  quickly 
found  that  the  polity  of  the  Plymouth  people  was 
the  poHty  best  suited  to  their  new  conditions  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  Congregationalism  be- 
came universal  in  New  England.  The  writings 
of  Cotton,  Hooker  and  others  were  published  in 


London,  and  were  widely  read;  and  Indepen- 
dency, which  rapidly  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
men  who  were  working  toward  the  Common- 
wealth, was  commonly  called  The  New  England 
Way. 


The  significant  feature  of  "  the  New  England 
Way  "  and  of  Congregationalism  was  the  cove- 
nant. When  the  Congregationalists  would  form 
a  church,  they  did  it  by  binding  themselves  to- 
gether by  a  covenant  or  solemn  engagement  to 
walk  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  "  cleaving  one 
to  another,  as  fellow-members  of  the  same  body." 
They  held  this  democratic  organization  to  be  that 
of  the  primitive  Church.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  Dr.  Borgeaud's  work  is  that  in  which  he  shows 
how  naturally  and  surely  this  simple  covenant  in 
the  Church  became  the  written  constitution  in  the 
State.  That  the  principle  which  they  applied  to 
the  Church  had  proper  application  also  to  the 
State  had  been  the  thought  of  the  Independents 
from  the  beginning.  Robert  Brown  was  the 
author  of  modern  Independency;  and  as  Bor- 
geaud  says:  "Robert  Brown  was  a  democrat; 
unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but  a  pure  democrat." 
"The  right  of  the  people  was,  as  it  were,  the 
common  law  of  Brownism."  Brown  declared 
explicitly,  in  his  "  Booke  concerning  True  Chris- 
tians," that  the  truths  which  he  proclaimed  con- 
cerning religious  matters  ought  to  be  equally 
applied  to  civil  affairs.  "  We  give  these  defini- 
tions so  generall,"  he  says,  "  that  they  may  be 
applied  also  to  the  civill  State."  He  even  declares 
that  civil  magistrates,  like  the  officers  of  the 
church,  ought  to  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of 
the  people.  Dr.  Borgeaud  quotes  from  Milton  a 
most  striking  statement  of  the  principle  of  the 
"social  contract,"  and  points  out  how  completely 
Puritanism  anticipated  what  was  permanent  and 
strong  in  the  theories  of  Locke  and  Rousseau. 
The  principle  was  much  older  in  Puritan  circles 
than  Milton.  "  Its  real  source,"  as  Dr.  Borgeaud 
shows  in  an  interesting  way,  "is  the  Bible." 
"The  idea  of  asocial  contract  in  its  new  form," 
he  says,  "  belongs  particularly  to  Brownism;  whilst 
in  England  it  developed  those  poHtical  opinions 
which  we  have  just  described,"  — Milton's,  etc., — 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  it  produced  the 
Plantation  Covenants  of  the  American  colonists, 
and  even  in  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut (1638-39)  an  actual  Constitution." 

It  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  Independents, 
accustomed  to  form  a  church  by  a  covenant,  to 
proceed,  when  there  was  occasion  for  it,  to  form 
a  state  in  the  same  way,  —  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion. The  compact  signed  on  the  "Mayflower" 
was  not  exactly  a  constitution,  but  it  was  the 
next  thing  to  it,  and  it  accomplished  the  main 
purpose  of  a  constitution,  that  of  fixing  and 
defining  authority.  The  "  Mayflower  "  company 
adopted  it  as  the  best  practical  means  of  meeting 
a  practical  exigency,  and  they  went  about  it  in 
the  same  way  that  they  had  formed  a  covenant 
as  the  basis  of  their  religious  association.  "  It  is 
evident,  by  the  light  of  nature,"  wrote  Cotton  a 
little  later,  —  and  almost  the  same  words  can  be 
quoted  from  Hooker,  —  "  that  all  civill  Relations 
are  founded  in  Covenant.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other 
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way  given  whereby  a  people  sui  Juris  free  from 
naturall  and  compulsory  engagements  can  be 
united  or  combined  together  into  one  visible  body 
to  stand  by  mutuall  Relation,  fellow-members  of 
the  same  body,  but  only  by  mutuall  Covenant." 


THOMAg  Hooker  is  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  history  of  New  England  and  in  the 
history  of  democracy.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Connecticut;  and  he  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
which  formed,  as  Dr.  Borgeaud  rightly  observes, 
"  the  first  American  constitution  accepted  by  the 
people,  and  also  the  first  written  constitution  of 
modern  democracy."  Hooker  has  not  yet  had 
full  justice  done  him  by  American  historians; 
although  Johnston,  in  his  little  history  of  Con- 
necticut, in  the  American  Commonwealths  series, 
which  we  commend  to  every  student  of  Puritan 
politics,  rightly  appreciates  his  greatness  and  his 
influence.  **  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut," says  Johnston,  "  in  the  mighty  preaching  of 
Thomas  Hooker  and  in  the  constitution  to  which 
he  gave  life,  if  not  form,  that  we  draw  the  first 
breath  of  that  atmosphere  which  is  now  so 
familiar  to  us." 

Save  only  Johnston  and  Dr.Twichell,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Hartford  in  1839,  on  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Orders  of 
Connecticut,  no  one  has  written  concerning 
Hooker  and  that  notable  constitution  so  lumi- 
nously as  Prof.  Borgeaud  in  this  little  volume. 
In  tracing  tie  part  played  by  the  Agreement  of 
the  People  in  the  English  revolution,  he  dwells  on 
the  points  it  had  in  common  with  the  covenants 
of  the  dissenting  congregations.  There  was  no 
need  to  do  this  with  the  Connecticut  Orders,  be- 
cause, as  he  remarks,  the  analogy  is  obvious. 
But  every  point  of  significance  in  this  remarkable 
early  Connecticut  creation  he  brings  out  with 
great  force;  and  one  point  in  connection  with  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  at  this  time, —  the 
submission  to  popular  vote,  instead  of  to  the 
General  Court,  which  passed  at  least  three  other 
amendments  itself,  of  two  amendments  on  which 
the  popular  verdict  was  desired.  This  was  per- 
haps the  earliest  instance  of  the  referendum  in 
an  American  state. 

Here,  as  in  connection  with  the  Agreement  of 
the  Independents  in  England,  Dr.  Borgeaud  re- 
fers to  the  comparison  which  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  Plantation  Covenants  and  the  Statutes 
of  the  Merchant  Companies  and  municipal  corpo- 
rations and,  above  all,  the  older  guilds.  Here,  as 
he  aljundantly  shows,  we  are  close  to  an  impor- 
tant point  in  the  genesis  of  written  constitutions, 
and  of  local  self-government  in  modern  democ- 
racies. The  attempt  of  many  of  our  modern  his- 
torians to  make  American  democracy  descend  in 
a  direct  line  from  Teutonic  institutions,  seeing  in 
the  town  meeting  nothing  else  than  the  Scandi- 
navian Thing  or  the  Saxon  Tungemot,  he  treats 
slightingly. 

The  notable  thing  about  the  Fundamental 
Orders  of  Connecticut  is  that  they  recognized  no 
ulterior  authority.  The  company  on  the  "  May- 
flower "  began  their  compact  with  a  solemn  rec- 
ognition of  our    "  dread  Sovereign   Lord,   King 


James."  In  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut, "We,  the  Inhabitants  of Windsor,Harte- 
ford,  and  Wethersfield,"  with  reference  to  no 
other  higher  power  than  "  the  Almighty  God," 
by  the  wise  disposition  of  whose  divine  providence 
the  colony  found  itself  upon  the  river  Connecticut, 
"  doe  associate  and  conjoyne  ourselves  to  be  as 
one  Publicke  State  or  Commonwealth,"  and  do 
proceed  directly  to  order  and  decree,  etc.  "  We  " 
clearly  felt  quite  competent  to  manage  our  own 
affairs  and  be  our  own  authority  here  on  the 
Connecticut.  It  was  surely  a  remarkable  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  constitutions,  worthy  of  all 
the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  scholar 
in  John  Calvin's  city. 

* 

*  * 

The  Agreement  of  the  People,  the  first  written 
constitution  in  England,  came  ten  years  after  our 
famous  New  England  document,  and  The  Instru- 
ment of  Government,  under  which  Cromwell's 
protectorate  began,  "  the  only  written  constitution 
under  which  England  ever  lived,"  was  five  years 
later  still.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  one  has  treated 
these  so  well  as  Dr.  Borgeaud.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  review  here  his  chapters  upon  these 
great  documents  of  the  English  revolution;  but 
we  commend  them  to  every  student.  *'  When 
we  read  The  Agree?nent  of  the  People,"  says  Dr. 
Borgeaud,  "and  summarize  the  demands  it  con- 
tains, we  are  astounded  to  find  that  it  is  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half  old.  The  principles 
which  it  lays  down  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
very  principles  which  contemporary  democracy 
has  just  succeeded  in  establishing,  or  is  still  de- 
manding." 

* 

*  * 

It  is  certainly  fortunate  that  so  admirable  a 
little  volume  as  this  of  Dr.  Borgeaud's  should 
come  into  our  hands  just  as  the  directors  of  the 
Old  South  studies  are  turning  popular  attention 
anew  to  the  founders  of  New  England.  In  the 
series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  to  which  one  can  now 
go  and  for  a  few  cents  obtain  copies  of  so  many 
valuable  historical  documents.  The  Fundamental 
Orders  of  Connecticut,  The  Agreement  of  the 
People  and  The  Instrument  of  Government,  with 
others  of  the  great  Puritan  papers,  have  long  been 
included,  and  others  will  be  added  in  connection 
with  the  coming  course  of  lectures.  We  trust 
that  many  of  our  people  will  familiarize  themselves 
with  these  things  in  a  more  thorough  way  than 
ever  before.  It  is  not  a  credit  to  our  people  that 
the  professor  in  Geneva  should  tell  them  so 
many  things  about  their  own  history,  about  the 
very  features  in  it  which  are  fundamental,  and 
that  his  word  should  come  to  many  as  surprising, 
fresh  and  new,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  come  to  many 
readers  of  this  book.  We  trust  that  the  young 
people  of  New  England,  especially,  will  give  closer 
thought  and  study  to  these  great  Puritan  themes. 
We  wish  that  every  one  of  them  might  read  these 
old  Puritan  constitutions,  and  learn  how  they 
were  born.  We  wish  that  in  every  leading  New 
England  city  might  be  repeated  this  course  of 
Old  South  lectures.  And  we  wish  that  along 
with  them  might  be  read  this  little  book  of 
Charles  Borgeaud's,  on  "The  Rise  of  Modern  De- 
mocracy in  Old  and  New  England." 
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B^  IRicbart)  Burton* 


H  rustic  iDi5l  of  tbe  arOent  Da^s 
•ffn  mlDDle  Summer.    Mben  tbe  6un  is  new 
tibe  scistbes  qo  swisbing  all  tbe  wet  gtass  tbrougb, 

/iftaliinQ  a  music  C)own  tbe  meaDow  wai^s ; 
Bn&  as  tbe  noon  Draws  on,  in  fields  ablase 

IWHitb  beat,  tbe  rows  are  gatbereD  trig  anD  true, 
XLo  simmer  tbere  beneatb  tbe  clouMess  blue, 

2lnJ)  spill  fteen  tragrance.    Hn  tbe  twiligbt  ba3e, 
BebolD!  tbe  bigb^pileD  wain  along  tbe  roaD 

Greafts  cumbrousl^,  tbe  baiters  spent  anO  brown 
SeateD  a^^top;  — so  buge  tbeir  precious  loaO 

^bei2  brusb  tbe  busbes,  welUnigb  topple  Down; 
^be  fielD  stands  stript ;  —  a  gust  of  evening  rain, 

BnD  all  its  face  is  oDorous  again* 
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THE  QUAINT  NORTH  SHORE. 


By  Frank   T.  Robinson. 


^te^^^  ''1^0  the  outward  eyes, 

^^HB|^  I       the  quaintness  of 

^^^^^^k  -^      New  England  is  fast 

^^^^^^^^  disappearing,    giving    way 

^^^^^^m  in  its  turn  to  the  quaint- 

^^HB^  ness  of  today ;    and  were 

fl^^V  it  not  from   the  fact  that 

^^^Bfe|  our    fathers    built    better 

^^^^^  than  they  knew,  we  should 

^W  be  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves   with    whatever  we 

A  I7TH  CENTURY         •    i  ^  12     j        -..i.  •       i.u 

LYNN  BELLE,  "^ig^t  find  withui  the  pre  - 
cincts  of  our  own  century. 
Fortunately,  there  still  remain  a  fair 
number  of  old  houses  and  antique  col- 
lections to  be  found  in  our  colonial 
towns  and  cities  and  on  the  old  frontier 
in  western  Massachusetts,  in  and  around 
which  cluster  the  memories  of  events, 
traditional  and  historic  ;  and  like  sen- 
tinels, as  yet  unrelieved  from  duty,  they 
tell  us  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
the  Puritans,  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

The  modern  pilgrim,  in  search  of  the 
quaint,  will  naturally  gravitate  toward 
Plymouth,  having  been  educated  through 
the  school  books  and  the  poets'  songs  to 
feel  that  where  the  pilgrims  landed  there 
must  linger  the  relics  and 
haloes  of  the  colonists.  One 
can  find  indeed  in  this  old 
town  much  that  is  excellent 
and  interesting,  both  in  ob- 
jects and  scenery ;  but  the 
search  must  be  extended  as 
far  as  Deerfield  and  through 
the  intermediate  towns,  inland 
and  coast,  each  furnishing  its 
own  distinctive,  typical  exam- 
ples. In  some  we  find  very 
little  that  is  worth  recording. 
There  are  remnants  of  the 
early  settlers  in  and  about  the 
central  portions  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  they  do  not  point 
with  great  significance,  nor 
present  such  valuable  styles  as 


the  frontier  town  of  the  west,  Deerfield,  or 
the  peaceful  parishes  of  Byfield,  Ipswich, 
Salem,  Marblehead,  and  other  historic 
localities  in  the  Bay  region. 

To  see  the  remaining  traces  of  our 
forefathers,  in  the  best  way,  the  gaunt 
shapes  and  withered  fronts,  one  must 
take  the  autumn  days.  In  the  summer, 
the  face  of  nature  is  smiling  and  sweet, 
the  foliage  hides  the  angles,  pleasure 
takes  the  place  of  seriousness,  all  is 
abandon  and  joy.  In  the  fall,  the  gen- 
uine machinery  of  the  town  is  at  work, 
the  routine  life  moves  on,  and  native 
manners  are,  like  the  hills  and  woods, 
fields  and  gardens,  stripped  of  their 
coloring,  revealing  the  gray  facts.  The 
children  mark  the  epochs  of  the  day  by 
their  to  and  fro  school-tide  regularity, 
the  books  supplant  the  berry  pails,  and 
the  falling  leaves  are  more  suggestive  of 
the  flight  of  years.  Nothing  is  hidden. 
Through  the  barren  branches  and  tree 
trunks,  the  quaint  gambrel  lifts  its  arch- 
ing lines,  the  rain  and  the  time-stained 
shingles  melt  together  with  greater 
affinity  than  sombre  gray  and  brilliant 
green,  the  toilsome  path,  the  rotten  base 
of  the  porch,  which  summer's  marigolds, 
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saffron,  clovers  and  arbor  roses  so  kindly 
and  gently  conceal,  are  revealed,  and  the 
dust  of  age  grins  beneath  the  clapboards. 
All  is  sombre  to  the  eye,  but  the  mind  is 
quickened,  vibrates  to  the  cadence  of 
hours  and  days  and  years,  scenes,  inci- 
dents and  inward  life. 

One  cannot  expect  to  see  in  any  of  the 
old  towns  the  once  familiar  signs  nor  the 
people  who  read  them.  Sack  or  strong 
water  is  no  longer  sold  within  their  limits. 
^'Rum,  Sugar,  Tea  &  Coffee"  has  been 
supplanted  by  "West  India  Goods"  or 
"Groceries."  The  welcome  tavern  sign 
is  no  more  and  "  Genteel  entertainment 
and  good  stabling  for  horses"  is  a 
pleasant  bit  of  history.  The  pedlar 
from  "  Ezekiel  Russell's  in  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,"  has  performed  his  mis- 
sion a  century  or  more  ago  ;  his  Tate  & 
Brady  Psalms,  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
bibles  and  testaments,  prayer  books, 
psalters,  spelling  books,  primers,  di- 
vinity and  history  books,  paper,  pen, 
ink,  ink  powder,  wax  and  wafers,  seals, 
etc.,  are  not  needed  as  much  as  they 
were,    all    save    a    few    religious    stand- 


bys  being  relegated  to  the  attic  of 
oblivion. 

The  Boston  Recorder,  News  Letter, 
Censor  or  Salem  Gazette,  which  used  to 
be  thrown  from  the  passing  stage  to  the 
genuine  subscriber,  have  long  laid  their 
omnipresent  "forms"  on  the  dusty 
shelves  of  time.  Pitch  and  turpentine 
torches,  seahorse  oil  and  candles  have 
flickered  and  faded  away.  Tents, 
thatched  roofs,  hewn  clapboards,  fiddles 
and  bass  viol,  the  foot  stoves  and  the 
sexton  who  supplied  the  live  coals,  along 
with  the  procession  of  silent,  mournful- 
faced  worshippers,  will  never  be  called 
back,  except  in  memory  ;  and  even  then, 
after  a  little  time,  one  by  one  they  drop 
out  of  mind  and  print. 

No  more  at  early  morn  will  the  provi- 
dent husband  and  father  hew  out  the 
back  logs  for  the  day,  now  the  great 
ovens  roar  with  the  flames  that  heat  them 
to  bake  the  pumpkin  pies  and  beans. 
The  mutton  tallow  dips,  tailor's  fire  back, 
fore  stick,  pewter  plates  and  the  rest  of 
the  household  furniture  have  melted  or 
rusted  out,  gone  with  the  serious  yeomanry 
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and  the  annoying  wolves  and  bears  into 
the  gult  that  yawns  for  all  things  material. 
Here  and  there  an  old  and  treasured  high 
clock  loudly  ticks  away  the  simple 
moments,  or  some  bit  of  silver,  brass  or 
iron  is  given  an  honored  place  on  a 
shelf  or  table.  With  few  exceptions, 
notably  the  old  houses  which  seem  to 
grow  with  the  trees  and  foliage  on  the 
roadside,  the  rivers  which 
still  flow  northeast  and  south- 
west, the  hills,  civility,  and 
to  the  keen  observer  a  local, 
inherent  quaintness  of  the 
natives,  the  exact  originals 
have  vanished. 

Our  seacoast  towns,  once 
so  prolific  with  white  oak 
and  other  woods,  but  now 
bold,  rocky  and  sterile,  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  for 
there  one  may  note  the  naked 
facts    the    year    round ;    but  ^^^ 

little  is  left    in  them  of  the 
quaint  except  the  everlasting 
hills    and   the   ceaseless  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean  tides. 
The  inland  towns  and  these  removed  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  city,  furnish  the  best 
material  for  the  curio-hunter  or  the  lover 
of  the  quaint.     Essex  County  preserves 
some  unique  traces    of  those    who   have 
gone  before  ;   and  thitherward,  to  Salem 
first,  we  will  direct  our  footsteps,  confin- 
ing our  present  pilgrimage  to  the  North 
Shore. 

At  another  time  we  may  pilgrimize 
together  through  Essex  towns  and  farther 
inland — through  Ipswich  and  Essex  and 
Rowley  and  Byfield.  Even  as  we  journey 
along  the  shore,  we  shall  stop  only    here 


and  there — at  Salem  first.  Beverly,  Man- 
chester, Magnolia — these  surely  are  not 
without  their  bits  of  quaintness,  their 
history  and  traditions,  but  they  are 
chiefly  new  and  fashionable  towns. 

Whatever  the  progress  in  commerce  or 
the  arts,  grandeur  of  edifice,  centraliza- 
tion of  political  influence,  educational 
facilities,  etc.,  which  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  flamboyant,  growing  west,  the 
prestige  of  history  will,  for  several  centu- 
ries to  come,  preserve  Salem  from  being 
relegated  to  insignificance.  Nor  is  the 
matter  of  its  annals  wholly  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  process  of  figuring.  Its  site 
is  magnificently  picturesque,  with  a  good 
water  front,  north  and  south  rivers,  which 
serve  as  Ilissus  and  Cephisus.  It  only 
lacks  among  its  elevations  a  hill  high 
enough  to  place  upon  it  a  Parthenon  to 
look  down  from  this  acropolis  upon  the 
once  Athens  of  America.  From  the  year 
1628,     when     Captain    John     Endicott 
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landed  on  its  shores,  to  the  summer  of 
1630,  when  1500  souls  took  shelter  in  the 
growing  town,  it  seemed  destined  to  be 
the  richest  city  in  the  country.  For 
thirty  years  the  township  of  Salem  com- 
prehended the  wants  of  Beverly,  Dan- 
vers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  parts  of 
Topsfield,  Wenham,  parts  of  Lynn  and 
other  plantations ;  and  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gan to  individualize,  it  concentrated  its. 
government  and  grew  mighty  in  its  com- 
mercial significance. 

The  history  of  Salem  has   been  written 
time  and  time  again  ;  its  witchery  epoch,. 
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when  it  was  "  full  of  compact  with 
the  devil,"  has  caused  no  end  of 
literary  chatter  the  world  over,  and 
Gallows  Hill,  where  the  nineteen 
innocent  witches  were  hanged,  has 
been  celebrated  sufficiently  with- 
out further  mention.  Let  us  deal 
^yith  its  past  quaintness  and  possi- 
bly touch  upon  some  point  here-  , 
tofore  neglected,  and  view  the  city  I 
as  it  is. 

In  1800  the  population  was 
upward  of  13,000,  making  it  the 
second  town  in  New  England,  and 
the  wealthiest,  for  its  size,  in,  the 
United  States.  It  employed  more 
capital  in  trade,  more  shipping  in  '  ~^;' 
proportion  to  its  population,  than 
any  other,  and  held  its  prestige 
up  to  1850  or  thereabouts.  Its 
India,  China,  and  other  foreign  ships, 
engaged  in  the  European  trade,  would, 
if  placed  in  line,  it  used  to  be  buoyantly 
said,  "encircle  the  globe."  However 
that  may  be,  the  town  held  supremacy  on 
the  ocean  for  many  years,  and  numbered 
among  its  citizens  a  millionaire,  a  rare 
thing  in  America  fifty  years  ago. 

The  old  archives  of  the  town  disclose 
some  interesting  bits  of  local  customs. 
The  stocks  and  whipping-post  and  the 
pillory,  once  located  on  Washington 
Street,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  town.  Here  the  traveller 
on  the  Sabbath  day  suffered  punishment. 
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and  Mary  Oliver,  "  for  neglect  of  public 
worship  and  other  trouble  to  the  magis- 
trates, was  publicly  whipped,  a  cleft  stick 
put  on  her  tongue  for  half  an  hour  for 
slandering  the  elders."  Here,  also,  a 
counterfeiter  suffered  for  his  crime.  He 
was  not  only  confined  in  the  pillory,  but 
had  his  ears  cropped,  was  imprisoned 
twelve  months,  branded  F  on  his  right 
cheek,  and  paid  ^30  fine.  This  sort  of 
crime  received  like  punishment  as  late 
as  1805. 

One  might  dwell  with  sadness  over  the 
events  at  Salem  Neck,  the  place  for 
executions,  and  revert  with  horror  to  the 
morbid  fancy  of  the  populace, 
who  would  gather  to  the  num- 
ber of  12,000  to  see  a  man 
hung;  but  the  people  were 
executed  that  way,  and  as  there 
^._  -^'  '  were  no  theatres  or  like  amuse- 
ments, the  love  of  excitement 
must  find  vent  in  some  di- 
rection. There  were  some  cu- 
rious goings  on  in  those  days, 
viewed  from  our  own  law-abid- 
ing premises. 

The  prison  culprit  was  al- 
lowed to  buy  rum  of  his 
keeper  ;  the  "  drinking  of  to- 
bacco," chewing  and  smoking, 
were  crimes  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  Some  of  the 
church  regulations  were  note- 
worthy.     It    was  ordered  that 
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*'  Tvvoe  be  appointed  on  Lord's  Day  to 
walk  forth  in  time  of  God's  worship  to 
take  notice  of  such  as  either  lye  about 
the  Meeting  House  without  attending  to 
the  word  or  ordinances,   or  that    lye   at 


ON    THE    SAUGUS    ROAD    FROM    MELROSE. 

home  or  in  the  fields  or  frequent  other 
places."  These  unfortunates  were  legally 
dealt  with  by  civil  authorities  ;  church  and 
State  were  closely  allied.  In  those  days, 
all  the  boys  sat  on  the  stairs  of  the  Meet- 
ing House,  including  those  of  the  pulpit, 
and  one  constable  "  shall  look  after  them 
and  also  keep  out  dogs."  Further,  "  for 
the  more  order  in  the  church,"  there 
was  one  with  a  short,  clubbed  stick,  hav- 
ing at  one  end  a  knob,  at  the  other,  a 
fox  tail,  with  which  latter  he  would 
stroke  the  veiled  faces  of  the  women 
that  were    drowsy,   and    with    the    other 


History  preserves  the  story  of  John 
Endicott's  assault  upon  Thomas  Dexter ; 
also  his  cutting  out  of  the  red  cross 
from  the  English  Ensign.  The  first 
Meeting  House  is  still  preserved  in  the 
rear  of  Plummer  Hall.  The  forma- 
tion of  training  companies  or  enlist- 
ment of  all  persons  on  the  "  Alarm 
list"  was  an  early  event;  also  the 
inauguration  of  ferries,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  building  of  Essex 
Bridge  in  1788.  The  last  Provincial 
Assembly  and  first  Provincial  Con- 
gress, held  within  the  precincts  of 
Salem,  were  notable  events.  Then 
came  the  growth  of  the  princely 
estates  of  the  merchants  who  traded 
in  whale  and  fish  oil,  furs  and  mer- 
chandise from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  yarns  relative  to  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  vessels  sent  out  from  Salem 
as  privateers  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  capturing  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  prizes,  are  numberless.  The 
accounts  in  the  old  Salem  Gazette  and 
Alercury  of  the  production  of  the 
tragedy  of  Zara,  and  later  of  the 
Salem  "  Full  band  of  Musick,"  and  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  still  (1828)  of 
the  prize  poems  read  at  the  opening  of 
the  Salem  Theatre,  are  all  interesting. 

One    might    go   on    and   mention    the 
fashions    in    dress ;    the    French    curls. 
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would  knock  unruly  dogs,  and  men  that 
were  asleep. 

Quaint,  indeed,  are  the  written  and 
traditional  stories  handed  down  about  the 
people    who     have    lived    in     this    town. 


rough  tupees,  plain  topes,  periwigs.  As 
an  advertisement  read  :  "The  ladies  shall 
be  attended  to  in  the  polite  construction 
of  rolls,  such  as  may  tend  to  raise  their 
heads  to  any  pitch  they  desire." 
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"  BLUFFER,"    MARBLEHEAD, 

The  history  of  the  town  chronicles 
many  events  of  importance,  intimately 
related  to  the  common  history  of  our 
country  and  its  social,  political,  religious 
and  commercial  growth.  Money  was 
spent  most  lavishly  by  the  sailors,  and 
the  town  wore,  at  one  time,  the  aspect  of 
a  great  seaport  city.  It  is  related  that 
the  sailors  would  spend  their  "  lay 
money,"  earned  during  a  long  cruise,  in 
the  most  wasteful 
manner  —  as  for  in- 
stance, if  the  driver 
of  a  carriage  could 
not  make  change  for 
the  tar's  ride,  he 
would  put  his  feet 
through  the  window 
and  "call  it  square." 
The  culture  of  the 
upper  classes,  espec- 
ially  among  the 
young  ladies,  at- 
tained a  high  stand- 
ard, as  the  diaries 
and  other  writings 
which  have  found 
publicity,  tersely 
and  beautifully 
couched,  abun- 
dantly witness. 

There  are  some 
interesting  relics  of 
old  architecture  in 
the  city.  Notable 
among  them  are  the 
mansions  on  Chest- 


nut Street,  of  a  style  extensively 
copied  in  New  Ikdford,  J'ort- 
land,  Nevvburyport  and  other 
seacoast  towns.  A  nest  of  old 
houses  with  terrace  and  step  in 
the  rear  of  Federal  Street,  better 
seen  from  Bridge  Street  near  the 
North  River  margin,  will  hold 
the  eye  for  quaintness ;  their 
mammoth  chimneys  and  queer 
sky-lines  make  formidable  look- 
ing objects  for  the  elements  to 
attack.  On  Bridge  Street,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
""-— TTT  there  are  some  quaint,  though 
not  old,  structures.  On  Collins 
Avenue,  the  artist  finds  some  ex- 
cellent subjects  for  pencil  or 
needle,  and  the  Arbor  House,  on  Essex 
Street,  possesses  a  fine  roof  for  the 
draughtsman. 

Looking  on  the  Derby  House,  with  its 
solid  flag  walk,  the  enormous  button- 
wood  tree  trunks  in  front  and  the  great 
square  rooms  in  which  a  large  family 
thrived  m  affluence,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  of —  the  sumptuous  fetes,  when 
my  lady  held  the  guests  in  raptures  over 
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her  costumes,  and  my  lord  was  distin- 
guished among  men  with  his  great  high 
dickey  and  claw-hammer  coat,  all  bor- 
rowed from  the  English.  In  later  years, 
since  decadence  comes  to  houses  as  to 
men,  the  stringed  apples  have  hung  from 
the  windows  to  dry,  and  the  bacon  has 
received  its  basting  of  molasses  and  salt- 
petre, in  the  porch. 

The  Prince  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  and  Forrester  Streets,  and  the 
Palmer  House,  on  High  and  Court, 
boast  of  grand  antiquity  and  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  denizens  of  the  town  would  scarcely 
think  to  notice  the  quaint  corner  or  sort 


doubtless  so    continue    for    centu;:ies    to 
come. 

The  city  of  Lynn  has  ever  been  a 
"  shoe  town"  ;  and  while  not  a  few  men 
of  character  and  importance  thrive  with- 
in its  precincts,  one  finds  but  little  evi- 
dence of  the  quaint  in  architecture,  either 
in  highway  or  lane.  In  the  early  days  of 
its  settlement  the  industrious  citizen  was 
bent  more  upon  the  support  of  his  family 
than  upon  style,  —  albeit  they  were  by 
no  means  an  unsocial  people,  and  were 
exceedingly  religious.  Throughout  the 
county  the  people  from  "  Lyn "  were 
courted,  invited  to  house-raisings,  being 
liberal  with  their  "baiting  bits"  and  con- 
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of  square  on  Charter  Street  near  the 
Brewery  ;  but  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  how 
the  early  settlers  squatted  on  their  lands 
and  how  the  ownership  of  the  lot  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another 
without  change. 

Salem  is  full  of  quaint  spots,  quaint 
buildings  with  histories,  delightful  exam- 
ples of  colonial  architecture,  of  which  no 
end  of  descriptive  matter  has  appeared 
in  print,  insomuch  that  the  writer  men- 
tions the  town  with  much  misgivings. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  that  Salem  holds  its 
own  a  center  for  a  fine  aristocracy ;  its 
atmosphere  and  social  character  are,  as 
they    ever    have    been,    select,    and    will 


tributions  to  what  we  now  term  "  wakes." 
The  observances  attending  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Corbett's  demise  from  his  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  Ipswich,  which  lasted  two 
weeks,  was  largely  attended  by  "  Lyn 
folks  "  — as  indeed  there  is  evidence  that 
other  towns  added  their  quota  to  the 
"cyder,  rum  and  black  glove  orgie." 

John  Adams  Dagyr,  the  Welsh  shoe- 
maker, who,  in  1740,  began  the  artistic 
and  solid  construction  of  shoes  equal  to 
the  English  makes,  lived  in  a  colonial- 
style  house  ;  —  that  is,  it  was  designed 
after  the  English  and  French  composite 
architecture,  according  to  Lewis ;  but 
his  home  has  been  replaced  by  the  great 
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shoe  factory,  —  nor  can  a  trace  of  any  of 
the  best  types  of  old  houses  be  found. 
Boston  street  gives  us  a  view  of  three  old 
settlers,  —  common  enough,  however,  in 
Salem,  for  that  matter.  The  group  was 
selected  by  the  artist  as  much  for  the 
quaintness  of  the  composition  as  for  the 
ages  of  the  domiciles,  even  though  there 
are  older  houses  in  the  city  or  environs. 
There  are  three  types  of  houses  in  the 
picture,  nowhere    else  in  our  researches 
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did  this  combination  occur ;  and  these 
types,  save  the  colonial  and  great  Dutchy 
square-brick  houses,  are  best  representa- 
tive of  the  architect's,  the  carpenter's,  and 
the  ''journeyman's  own,"  seen  and  known 
at  sight  throughout  every  New  England 
town  or  city.  There  was  no  invention  in 
their  designs  ;  the  only  object  seemed  to 
be  to  obtain  shelter  and  all  the  com- 
fort possible  during  the  long  winter 
months.  One  interesting  characteristic 
of  the  old  settlers  in  Lynn  was  their 
botanical  gardens  and  their  rose-vine 
porches.  This  feature  of  their  civiliza- 
tion quite  redeems  any  lack  of  book  cul- 
ture they  may  show.  They  were  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  —  and  who 
shall  say  that,  if  they  had  possessed 
our  advantages,  they  would  not  have 
achieved  some  lasting  examples  of  grand 
architecture.  Much  the  same  might  be 
said  of  every  other  locality  in  our  state  ; 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  a  century 
hence  the  railroad  station  will  not  be 
about  all  we  can  show  of  our  ability 
in  the  constructive  art  of  architecture. 
Lynn  has  its  beautiful  residences,  but 
little  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
''■  quaint." 
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IVIarblehead  is  a  quaint  place,  quaint  in 
its  formation,  history  and  peoples.  Its 
founders  were  the  most  independent, 
heroic  set  of  adventurers  that  ever 
crossed  the  seas.  They  were  an  original, 
motley  gang,  mannerless,  peculiar  in 
garb,  dialect  and  habits.  These  Normans 
came  from  among  the  Channel  Islands, 
where  granite  and  salt  water  were  plenti- 
ful. They  were  fishermen  ;  their  fathers, 
for  generations  before,  had  also  followed 
the  sea.  Here  they  squatted  like  seals 
upon  the  rocks,  and  jabbered  their  idio- 
matic language  as  they  set  about  to  form 


religion  to  their  movements  and  endeav- 
ors, and  they  got  on  handsomely  without 
the  sanctity  of  their  godly  neighbors. 
They  saw  no  evil  in  helping  the  minister 
to  a  half  cow,  half  ton  of  mackerel,  cheese 
and  liquor  ad  lib.,  nor  in  importing  salt, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  "niggers;"  easy- 
going fellows,  used  to  the  howling  ele- 
ments and  untold  hardships,  they  thought 
only  of  life  as  an  implement  for  use  and 
stout  wear.  Queer  ideas  got  into  their 
heads  about  phantom  ships,  broken 
glasses,  cross  eyes,  humped  backs,  and  the 
like    superstitions,    inherited    from    their 
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themselves  into  a  community,  in  1629. 
They  scoured  to  fill  the  land  and  sea 
scape,  built  their  houses  in  rude  shapes 
upon  the  rocks,  fished,  planted  the  bits  of 
ground  to  be  found  in  scant  areas,  and 
indelibly  set  the  seal  of  their  nativity 
upon  the  rocky  territory.  As  far  as  law 
and  order  went,  they  had  little,  and 
cared  less  for  it.  They  needed  no  part 
of  Puritan  government,  a  fact  early  dis- 
covered by  them,  for  we  find  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  legislating  was  nec- 
essary to  meet  their  special  wants.  These 
goodhearted,  honest  fishermen  had  never 
used  their  heads  in  the  study  of  spiritual 
phenomena,  salted  facts  and  supersti- 
tions.    Their    feet    and    hands    were    as 


fathers,  may  be,  but  prevalent  among 
them  to  a  great  extent  and  passed  down, 
perhaps,  with  some  augmentation,  to 
their  children,  in  fact  infecting  the 
people  of  the  colonies  even  to  this  day. 

The  history  of  Marblehead  is  replete 
with  heroic  facts  and  credible  yarns.  Its 
people  have  always  taken  their  share  in 
their  country's  wars ;  and  no  town  can 
show  such  a  record  for  patriotism  on  the 
high  seas,  as  the  English  mariners  will 
tell  you.  While  their  discipline  as  militia- 
men, according  to  the  able  historian 
Roads,  was  of  the  "snap-the-whip  order," 
he  readily  accords  to  them  true  valor, 
and  quotes  General  Washington's  words 
of  praise  to  those  warriors  of  the  town 
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who     suffered     in     Valley     Forge     and 
Trenton. 

Up  to  the  days  of  our  late  war,  Marble- 
head  possessed  the  characteristics  of  its 
founders ;  the  boys  were  full  of  mischief, 
love  of  sport  and  independence.  Woe 
to  the  stranger  who  came  to  town  and 
"put  on  airs,"  or  "the  Lynner;"  both 
mxight  expect  a  shower  of  stones  and, 
like  a  cat,  flee  to  some  shelter  before  the 
units  polarized  towards  complete  destruc- 
tion. Somehow  the  war  and  an  influx  of 
city  folks  during  the  summer  modified 
the  eccentric  Marbleheaders,  until  one 
by  one  the  old  ways  and  most  of  the 
dialect  vanished.  The  town  will  never 
lose  its  quaintness,  for  its  people  cling  to 
their  thoroughfares  and  traditions  as 
sacred  archives.  Witness  the  crooked 
street  paths,  where  people  move  along  in 
full  view  one  moment  and  then  suddenly 
disappear  at  some  quick  turn  of  the 
road ;  witness  the  irregular  and  rocky 
elevations,  the  calm  harbor  and  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Great  Neck ;  add  to 
these  features  the  curious  houses  stuck 
up  on  the  rocks,  their  grotesque  lines, 
modes  of  egress,  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  the  unconventional  surveyor,  the  com- 
fortableness and  freedom  from  social 
pressure  evident  at  every  turn,  the  wrought 
iron  step-guards  designed  like  harpoons, 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Indian  and  colon- 
ial war  relics,  the  interiors  of  several 
ancient  houses.  Indeed,  fair,  honest, 
grizzly  old    Marblehead,  town    of  Gerry 


the  statesman,  "  Thorn  "  the  privateers- 
man,  of  sailors  and  shoemakers,  of  streets 
afl  leading  to  the  railroad  station,  of 
brown-skinned  children,  of  grand  history, 
we  could  not  leave  you  out  of  our  cluster 
of  unique,  original  and  important  colonial 
hamlets. 

Your  architectural  achievements  are 
great  only  as  they  represent  and  reflect 
the  men  of  the  times.  Your  buildings 
seem  to  shake  hands  in  a  cordial  way, 
laugh  in  a  squeaky,  loud  and  animal  tone, 
are  ready  to  kick  up  their  sills  and 
baseboards  at  sound  of  a  fiddle,  or  wink 
their  tiny  window  panes  at  a  joke,  or  cry 
with  their  spouts  as  the  great  roof  shed 
tears  of  heaven.  Your  old  buildings  are 
typical  of  your  social,  lean-to  neighborly 
qualities  and  these  were  your  religious 
qualities  and  good  enough.  Conformity, 
rather  than  conventional  uniformity,  pre- 
vailed among  your  carpenters  —  conven- 
ience and  necessity  stood  higher. 

Gloucester,  city  of  widows,  occupies 
the  northern  promontory  of  the  Bay, 
styled  by  Prince  Charles  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  Cape 
Anne,"  named  thus  for  his  mother,  who 
was  at  the  time  Queen  of  Denmark.  On 
the  north  lie  the  pleasant  waters  of  Ips- 
wich Bay ;  on  the  east  the  tides  of  the 
Atlantic  pound  against  its  rocks ;  while 
on  the  south  the  surf  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  rolls  in  upon  the  beach  and  shore. 
Essex  and  Manchester  border  its  western 
extremity  and  fringe  its  bald  surface  with 
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rugged  woods  and  bushes.  To  complete 
the  grand  water-scape  of  this  sterile  city, 
the  Annisquam  river  divides  its  precincts 
and  adds  a  kindly  influence  and  beauty 
to  the  sombre  environs  of  this  important 
fishing  port.  There  is  much  activity 
here,  much  show  of  drying  sails,  of  in- 
coming schooners  with  flag  at  half  mast, 
denoting  that  some  one  has  been  left 
behind  on  the  Grand  Banks,  lost,  may 
be,  in  a  fog,  or  drowned.  Norman's 
Woe,  Kettle  Cove,  Bass  Rock  and  the 
rocking  stones  still  lend  their  local  color 
to  the  glories  of  the  summer  suns  and 
help  fill  the  books  with  sailor  yarns. 
Thatcher's  lights,  welcome  alike  to  the 
mariner  and  the  citizen  ashore,  gleam 
out  on  the  night  not  far  away,  while  the 
tide  of  commerce  on  the  highways  keeps 
cadence  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
waters  which  come  and  go  with  their  pre- 
cious burdens  to  and  fro  on  the  great 
deep. 

Gloucester  has  been  a  lively  town,  a 
home  for  fishermen  since  the  early  col- 
onists discovered  it.  The  citizens  were 
convivial,    long    before    Captain    Ellery's 


tavern  was  headquarters 
for  everything  which  fed 
the  body  and  mind  ;  the 
town  fathers  tested  the 
quality  of  the  dinners 
and  liquors  of  other 
taverns,  running  up  bills 
of  many  pounds  for 
their  constituents  to  set- 
tle in  money,  fish  oil  or 
labor ;  probably  not  one 
of  the  toilers  of  the  sea 
could  show  an  inven- 
tory of  personal  effects 
above  one  flock -bed, 
two  towels,  pewter 
plates,  brass  and  copper  kettles,  pots  and 
skittles. 

Today  the  streets  and  lanes  look 
quaint  enough,  twisting  and  turning,  ris- 
ing and  falling ;  and  as  we  stroll  about 
we  notice  the  alert  movement  of  the 
native,  his  freshness,  and  good-natured 
yet  earnest  expression.  We  also  discover 
many  fine  bits  which  could  be  utilized  by 
the  etcher  or  painter,  the  wharves  furnish- 
ing no  end  of  stirring  subjects.  No 
wonder  our  artists  seek  these  shores  when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  rich  colored  rocks, 
the  white  sands  and  the  vivid  greens  near 
the  marsh  and  river's  banks.  At  Rock- 
port,  the  shore,  as  viewed  from  the  end 
of  the  Congregational  church,  is  as  wild 
and  romantic  as  the  most  fantastic  mind 
might  wish  to  create,  provided  one  loves 
the  moan  of  the  sea,  fish  houses  on  the 
breakwater  line,  the  ceaseless  chatter  of 
sea  gulls  and  the  kelp  as  it  rolls  in  over 
the  cobbles  of  Black  Beach,  where  it  lies 
at  low  tide  glistening  in  the  sun. 

Of  the  old  houses  few  are  worth  repro- 
ducing, the  best  example  being  that  of 
Samuel    Gott,  built    at    Pigeon    Cove    in 
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1699  and  still  sheltering,  in  fair  weather, 
a  descendant  of  that  family.  One  can 
obtain  from  this  "  remote  section  of  the 
town  "  a  fine  view  of  Halibut  Point  to 
the  north,  and  the  surging  waters  of  the 
bay  all  along  the  coast.  It  must  have 
been  lonesome  for  Gott  to  leave  Wenham 
*'  plantation  "  and  come  to  this  open,  wild 
and  uninviting  shore ;  but  he  had  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  as  men  do  when 
they  attempt  anything. 

Folly  Cove  is  full  of  charm  to  the 
quaint  eye  of  the  etcher  and  picture- 
maker.  Here  are  the  fish  houses  built 
way   up    on    the    ledge    of    rocks ;    nets 


the  spot  as  being  fit  only  to  be  preserved 
for  the  etcher's  needle.  But  old  whalers, 
seamen,  unambitious  boys  and  women 
live  here  —  it  is  their  home  and  sweet 
enough  to  their  eyes. 

There  are  many  picturesque  scenes  in 
and  around  Squam  bridge, —  the  shore, 
rocks,  houses,  woods  and  the  "  pleasant 
water  place  of  Wormesquamsauke," 
which  is  everywhere  visible  and  as  much 
loved  by  the  Agawams  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  the  Queen  Anne  cottagers  or 
the  artists  of  today.  It  is  a  charming 
spot  for  meditation,  cool  breezes  and 
fine  rides  on  the  road  to  Manchester. 
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rigged  out  on  the  drying  fences  or  poles ; 
lofts  filled  with  gearing  open  to  the  sea, 
stove  in  by  the  great  tidal  wave  ot 
Nov.  25,  1858;  fishermen  lounging 
about,  smoking,  hauling  up  their  boats ; 
and  as  one  moves  down  the  hill  to  the 
lower  edge,  he  may  feel  that  Folly  Cove 
might  be  a  fine  resort  for  pirates,  so 
romantic,  strange  and  weird  does  it 
appear  to  the  eye  used  only  to  bricks 
and  mortar.  Not  far  from  here,  on  the 
rise  of  the  hill,  occur  some  rare  lines  of 
old  houses  in  strong  relief  against  the 
sky.  The  Woodbury  house,  an  old  wil- 
low and  a  once  pretentious  fence  mark 


Newburyport  was  set  apart  from  New- 
bury in  1764,  at  which  time  its  people 
were  among  the  most  independent  and 
ambitious  of  any  of  the  towns  in  New 
England.  Located  as  it  is  on  a  ridge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  river,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  sands  and  rocks  that 
embroider  and  fringe  the  Essex  sea- 
coast  from  the  solid  promontories  of 
Nahant,  it  lies  open  and  smiling  to  a 
splendid  water  front,  into  which  the  in- 
clining hills  empty  their  melting  rains 
and  snows.  "The  fantastic  dunes  of 
Plum  Island,  the  ambushed  channels  of 
Rowley's  shore  and  the  Warder  Island  " 
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are  not  far  distant.  ''  It  is  a 
breezy,  bowery  town,"  propped 
up  on  a  granite  base,  with  a 
tiat,  low  champaign  territory 
in  the  immediate  background. 
Lavish  wealth  has  before 
now  tinkled,  blazed  and 
danced  in  this  town.  Smi- 
bert,  Copley  and  other  rich 
colonists  were  supremely  blest 
in  their  great  square  houses ; 
Tristram  Dalton,  the  Maroof 
of  the  cold  east,  made  the 
people  sigh  as  he  drove  about 
in  his  white,  satin-lined  coach, 
and  six  white  horses ;  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  Talleyrand, 
George  Peabody,  William 
Wheelwright,  and  a  host  of 
other  magnates  made  the  town 
one  of  splendor  and  illuminated  it  with 
regal  glory.  Here  also  grew  many  noble 
ships,  a  fine  list  of  marine  merchant- 
men, and  lawful  privateers  whose  achieve- 
ments have  made  grand  history  and  for- 
midable plots  for  story-writers.  States- 
men, poets  and  classic  men  and  women 
have  added  lustre  to  this  town ;  and 
now  it  takes  its  place  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  towns,  rich  with  what  it  has 
done  for  the  great  Republic  and  con- 
tent to  rest  beneath  the  luxurious  elm 
tree    shades    which    sway    to    the    ocean 
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breezes  and  decorate  its  grand  old  thor- 
oughfares. 

Coming  from  the  city,  one  notices  the 
modern  hydrant,  the  queer,  low  struc- 
tures and  the  street  lanes  without  side- 
walks, also  the  white  painted  houses,  the 
double  festoons  of  chain  guards  about 
the  stoops  and  borders,  and  the  air  of 
refinement  and  elegance  in  and  about 
High  Street. 

The  traditions  of  the  town  are  as  plen- 
tiful as  the  years  which  have  made  it ; 
while  the  relics  that  may  be  found  here 
and  there  point  to  the 
times  when  common,  as 
well  as  high  life  was 
blessed  with  hope,  good 
living  and  industry. 

I  know  of  no  more  in- 
teresting or  better  pre- 
served structure  than  the 
Pillsbury  house,  erected 
in  1 700.  It  is  built 
round  a  huge  chimney, 
with  great  rooms  on  all 
sides  capable  of  holding 
four  beds,  for  a  numerous 
family  which  always  grew 
up  to  occupy  them,  —  a 
custom  which  belongs 
only  to  our  forefathers,  it 
never  having  been  be- 
queathed to  their  chil- 
dren's children.  The 
fostering  hand  of  Miss 
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Emily  A.  Getchell,  an  intelligent  de- 
scendant, has  preserved  the  interior,  the 
furniture  and  fixtures,  as  the  old  folks 
used  them  ;  they  are  not  polished  or  fixed 
up,  but  seem  to  be  left  as  if  their  owners 
were  soon  coming  back  to  take  them  up. 
The  spit  stands  before  the  fire-place,  the 
churns  are  in  their  places  in  the  pantry, 
the  dumb  betty  is  located  in  its  old 
familiar  corner,  where  the  boys  used  to 
take  a  turn  at  it  before  school  hours  and 
thus  help  out  the  great  family  washing. 
The  cradles,  hand-braided  mats,  samplers 
on  the  walls  and  finger  marks  on  the 
furniture  are  just  as  they  were  -when  the 
house  was  complete  and  in  order.  The 
air  and  atmosphere  of  the  old  house  and 
its  traditions  linger  in  every  spot.  In 
fancy  one  hears  again  the  familiar  voices 
of  the  sometime  guests,  the  house  being 
used  at  one  time  as  a  tavern.  There  in 
the  farther  side  of  the  great  front  room 
is  the  tall  desk  whereon  rested  the 
register  book ;  in  another  corner,  is  a 
box-like  room  with  a  slat  door,  through 
which  the  rum  was  passed ;  on  the  left 
side  of  the  door  is  a  worn  spot  where  the 
guest  would  place  his  hand,  then  cross  his 
leg  and  take  a  lean,  while  with  his  right 
he  emptied  a  healthy  potion  of  grog 
down  his  dusty  gullet.  The  great  open 
fire-place  in  the  kitchen  was  once  a  wel- 
come sight  for  the  wayfarers  who  would 
gather  around  the    roaring  logs,    laugh, 


jeer  and  take  counsel,  while  the  wood 
took  up  their  words,  spat,  spluttered  and 
blazed,  and  with  the  curling  smoke  grace- 
fully floated  up  the  great  flue.  There  is 
also  a  trace  of  aesthetic  inchnation, 
noticeable  on  the  rafters  of  one  of  the 
chambers.  Some  lover  of  decoration  in 
the  long-gone  years  whitewashed  beams, 
then  brought  the  four  fingers  and  thumb 
to  a  point,  dipped  them  into  black  paint 
and  so  mottled  the  surface,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  cat  paw  tracks.  "  The 
deeds  men  do  live  after  them,"  but  their 
voices  are  stilled ;  dumb  and  mute  stare 
the  walls  and  footprints  of  the  busy  folks  ; 
but  one  feels  happy  to  know  that  many 
hours  of  joy  were  wrung  from  the  fickle 
years  passed  in  this  old  homestead. 
Peace  to  its  memories  ! 

There  are  no  traces  of  Davenport's  or 
Calder's  taverns  where  the  town  people 
picked  up  the  news  from  the  travellers 
by  stage  from  Boston  ;  there  are  very  few 
houses  of  picturesque  note,  none  as  good 
can  be  typified  elsewhere  —  to  history  so 
ample  and  inspiring,  as  written  by  Mrs. 
Spoftord  and  others,  one  must  turn  for  a 
realization  of  what  Newburyport  has  been. 
We  pass  over  the  memories  of  the  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  visit  of 
General  Washington  —  1789;  nor  will  we 
refer  to  the  greater  event  which  occurred 
a  little  later,  when  everybody  rushed  to 
the  old  town  bridge  to  see  the  sixty  foot 
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whale.  For  a  last  look  let  us  turn  our  steps 
to  the  old  pier  which  now  crumbles  day 
by  day,  and  falls  with  the  water,  to 
become  more  congenial,  toward  the  ribs 
of  old  hulks  which  point  above  the  water 
level  all  about.  While  we  are  watching 
the  great  bridge  to  the  left  and  the 
opposite  shore,  a  sailor,  old  and  gray, 
comes  down  the  pier,  and,  quite  uncon- 
cerned as  to  what  is  going  on  about 
him,  places  his  hands  in  his  jacket 
pocket,  leans  up  against  a  post  and 
gazes  out  and  away  far  into  the  distant 


sea,  where  a  cloud  is  catching  the  rosy 
hues  of  the  setting  sun  and  a  looked-for 
sail  outlines  itself  against  its  lower  edge. 
One  is  impressed  with  this  incident  as 
an  illustration  of  the  decay  of  all  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  life.  The  sailor's 
work  is  nearly  finished ;  he  marks  the 
decline  of  the  commerce  as  he  stands 
alone  on  the  forsaken  wharf,  and  the 
closing  hour  of  his  day  is  as  significant 
as  the  closing  year  of  a  century.  All 
things  change,  and  Newburyport  has 
been  no  exception. 


THE  WHITE   DUNES. 

By  Mary  Thacher  Higginson. 


A  GHOSTLY  beacon  in  its  awful  white. 
The  lonely  beach  slopes  down  to  meet  the  sea, 
And  spreads  its  sand,  like  snow,  on  rock  and  lea. 
The  pines  that  once  relieved  the  dazzled  sight. 
That  sheltered  farms  and  stayed  the  northern  flight 
Of  singing  birds,  are  gone.     Each  sturdy  tree 
A  victim  fell  to  thoughtless  man's  decree  ; 
The  winds  avenged  the  wrong  in  one  wild  night. 
Now,  on  this  waste  the  tides  of  autumn  toss 

Their  ripened  sheaves  of  wondrous  form  and  hue. 
The  shore  is  brilliant  with  the  tinted  moss 

Garnered  in  darkness  by  those  waters  blue. 
A  vestal  pale,  the  white  dune  bears  her  cross 
Till  this,  the  yearly  carnival,  is  due. 


ANOTHER'S    CHILD. 

By  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 


MARGARET  DOANE,  still  a  young 
woman  as  time,  not  children, 
counts  age,  had  ventured  upon 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  returning 
to  Pigeon  Cove,  a  place  she  had  known 
in  her  earliest  girlhood.  It  was  the  first 
year  she  had  left  her  Connecticut  home 
since  she  had  taken  unto  herself  the  joy 
of  bringing  up,  as  her  own,  a  little  girl. 
She  had  duly  registered,  and  been  shown 
to  her  rooms  in  the  hotel,  which  she 
fondly  hoped  would  look  as  they  did  long 
ago.  Alas  !  their  homeliness  had  disap- 
peared. A  big  "Annex  "  hid  the  ocean 
from  her  view.  Homesick,  bewildered, 
she  deferred  the  uncomfortable  process 
of  getting  settled,  and  wandered  forth 
toward  the  lane  which  used  to  lead  to  the 
woods.  But  the  lane  had  widened  into 
a  road.  The  derrick  reached  upwards 
higher  than  the  trees.  A  granite  quarry 
was  opened  where  she  had  often  lain  her 
dolls  to  sleep  while  she  picked  berries  for 
them— for  she  had  invested  her  dolls  with 
human  needs  and  had  ministered  unto 
them.  Suddenly  she  found  herself  near 
a  house  in  a  large  field,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  another  house.  "  That 
is  Aunt  Nancy's,"  she  thought,  with  quick 
remembrance,  and  hastened  her  steps — 
for  the  woman  had  come  to  the  door. 

"Aunt  Ngncy,  don't  you  know  me?" 

The  woman  threw  her  apron  over  one 
hand,  jerking  both  hand  and  apron  up- 
wards to  shield  her  eyes  from  the  sun- 
light, and  surveyed  Miss  Doane  from 
head  to  foot,  as  she  stood  still,  half  pained, 
half  amused,  waiting  for  recognition. 

"Sakes  alive  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Nancy, 
starting  forward  and  then,  with  circum- 
spection inherent  in  every  true  Yankee, 
she  modified  her  tone  to  one  of  caution. 
"  Be  you  Maggie  Doane  ?  I  knowed  you 
the  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  you,  but  I 
warn't  going  to  say  so  till  I  see'd  ef  you 
knowed  me." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Nancy,  you  don't  look  a 
day  older." 


"  Wa'al,  I  can't  say  the  same  for  you. 
Be  you  married?  "  she  asked,  pointing  to 
the  little  girl. 

"  No,  she  is  my  adopted  child." 

"Wa'al,  naow,  that's  curus.  What's 
her  name  ?  Did  you  git  her  out  of  an 
institution?" 

"No.  It  is  a  long  story.  I'll  tell  you 
sometime.  I  want  to  know  all  about 
yourself,  first." 

"  Wa'al,  I  ain't  a  mite  partikler.  Suit 
yourself,  only  I'd  like  to  know  sometime. 
Won't  you  sit  down?"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  stone  step  which  was  littered  with 
shavings. 

"  Do  you  live  here  all  alone?  " 

"Wa'al,  I  do  and  I  don't,"  she  an- 
swered, brushing  off  the  dirt  with  her 
apron,  as  both  women,  one  fair  and 
gentle,  the  other  wrinkled  and  brown  as 
a  russet  apple,  seated  themselves  on  the 
rough  granite,  the  product  of  the  place. 

"  Do  you  see  your  sister  now-a-days?  " 
asked  Margaret  Doane,  pointing  to  the 
house  across  the  field. 

"Yes,  I  see  her." 

"Often?" 

"  Nigh  on  to  every  hour  when  it  ain't 
dark." 

"  I'm  glad  you  are  ftriends  again." 

"  We  ain't." 

"  Oh,  you  said  you  saw  her." 

"  So  I  do.  Seeing  ain't  being  friends. 
I  ain't  one  o'  them  that  forgits.  She's 
lived  thar  and  I've  lived  here  nigh  on 
to  twenty  year.  Tain't  likely  ef  we  ain't 
spoken  all  that  time,  we're  goin'  to 
naow." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Nancy,  that  is  not — nice." 

"  Christian  !"  interrupted  the  woman  in 
sneering  tone.  "  That's  the  word  they 
throwed  at  us.  Ther  was  a  Free  Will 
and  a  close  Communion  Baptist  preacher 
down  here.  They  prayed  stiddy  fur  us  to 
git  acquainted  agin.     'T  war'nt  no  use." 

"  What  made  you  two  sisters  quarrel?" 

"  'Tain't  no  quarrel,  jest  a  matter  of 
opinion.     She  said  I  needn't  darken  her 
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doors  till  I  thought  differunt,  and  I  ain't 
had  no  occasion  to  think  differunt." 
"  Are'nt  you  lonely?  " 
"  Wa'al,  watching  her  takes  up  my  time 
sence  my  husband  died.  Ther  ain't 
much  goin'  on  ther  thet  I  don't  know.  I 
own  my  own  house  and  a  bit  of  land," 
and  she  smoothed  out  her  apron  with  the 
air  of  a  landed  proprietor,  surveying  her 
estate.  "  He  left  me  his  successor,"  she 
added  with  a  sudden  coyness,  looking  up 
at  the  partially  made  storm-door  with  so 
much  meaning  that  Margaret  Doane 
followed  her  glance,  but  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  reason  for  it.  "Why,  bless 
your  heart,"  continued  Aunt  Nancy  in- 
terpreting the  unasked  question,  "  you 
can't  have  your  next  husband  come  in 
where  the  first  was  carried  out.  It  brings . 
ill  luck.  We're  jest  waitin'  till  it's  done, 
and  then  we're  goin'  to  the  minister's 
and  put  a  notice  in  the  paper." 

"  I  should  think  you  and  your  sister 
would  rather  live  together." 

''  She's  thet  taken  up  with  her  hus- 
band's monyment,  thet  she  keeps  com- 
pany with  his  mem'ry ;  but  I  like  some- 
thin'  thet  speaks.  It's  handy  too,  having 
a  man  round  for  the  cows  and  the  wood. 
I'd  ask  you  in,  only  I  ain't  a  mite  fixed 
up ;  I  was  jest  making  up  a  batch  o' 
mince  pies  against  we  come  home." 

Margaret  took  the  hint.  She  was 
wasting  Aunt  Nancy's  time ;  and  she 
rose  to  go,  promising  to  come  again. 

"  Perkins,  he  thet's  goin'  to  be  my 
second  husband,  will  calklate  to  hear  all 
about  your  'dopted  child  next  time," 
called  Aunt  Nancy  after  her,  as  she  looked 
to  see  whether  or  not  Miss  Doane  was 
going  to  her  sister's. 

Margaret  might  have  forgotten  her 
charge,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Nancy's 
closing  words.  If  marriage  were  a  busi- 
ness, she  thought  as  she  walked  away,  at 
least  it  prevented  loneliness.  The  bright 
winged  life  of  the  birds  and  insects  round 
her  was  in  pairs.  It  was  growing  late  as 
she  quickly  crossed  the  plank  laid  over 
the  almost  dry  quarry  pond ;  but  the 
child  slipped  and  fell  in.  The  plank 
went  up  like  a  teter-board,  throwing  her 
forv/ard  on  to  the  shore.  Before  she 
could  recover  from  the  momentary  shock, 
the  board    had    been  steadied  in  place, 


and  Miriam,  more  frightened  than  wet, 
was  lifted  out  by  a  gentleman,  who  had 
heard  her  screams  and  had  seen  the 
board  tilt,  from  the  hidden  log  on  which 
he  was  sitting.  As  he  put  her  on  the 
ground  beside  Miss  Doane,  Miriam  turned 
pale  and  complained  of  her  feet. 

*'  I  am  afraid  she  has  sprained  her 
ankle,"  he  said  in  a  tone  which  he  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  calm.  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice  more  than  at  his  words.  Miss 
Doane  pushed  back  the  hat,  which  had 
fallen  over  her  face,  at  the  same  time 
mechanically  supporting  the  child. 

"  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  am  so  glad  —  it  is 
so  long,"  and  then  she  busied  herself  with 
Miriam. 

The  man's  tone  grew  stronger  as  he 
spoke   again. 

''You  must  let  me  carry  her  back." 
''  No,  indeed,  she  can  walk." 
But  either  through    nervous    fright  or 
real  pain    she    could    not   or  would    not 
and  Margaret  stooped  to  lift  her. 

"  You  cannot  —  you  must  not,"  he 
said ;  and  he  forcibly  took  her  from 
Margaret. 

Miriam  seemed  to  understand  his 
greater  strength,  and  leaned  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  with  the  fearless  confidence 
of  childhood.  They  walked  on  in 
silence,  save  as  the  little  girl  prattled  to 
her  bearer  of  her  dog,  insisting  that  her 
foot  would  not  hurt  her  a  bit  if  he  would 
carry  her  all  the  way  home. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  at 
last  Margaret  ventured  to  say. 

''  Nor  I  that  you  were  here,  till  I  saw 
you  dismount  from  the  top  of  the  coach 
at  the  hotel  piazza."  He  did  not  add 
that  he  had  been  awaiting  her  return  from 
Aunt  Nancy's. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you?  " 
As  she  spoke,  she  remembered  that 
once  he  would  have  known  how  to 
answer  her  question,  annoyed  as  she  was 
that  memory  should  make  her  feel  the 
awkwardness  of  present  gratitude.  If  he 
too,  had  once  known,  he  betrayed  no 
sign.  Outwardly  they  were  strangers, 
with  each  other's  past  to  discover,  who 
discussed  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  that  un- 
failing last  resort  of  summer  conversation, 
as  they  went  towards  the  hotel.  He  carried 
the  child  upstairs  and   placed  her  on  the 
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sofa  in  her  room.  As  he  was  closing  the 
door,  Margaret  held  out  her  hand  with  the 
old  impetuous  frankness,  which  he  well  re- 
called, saying  not "  How  can  I  thank  )^ou  ?" 
but,  "  I  do  thank  you,  Mr.  Armstrong." 

He  took  the  offered  hand,  but  at  the 
emphasis  on  the  word  Mr.,  involuntary 
though  he  knew  it  to  be  because  of  her 
confusion,  he  dropped  it,  and  left  her 
abruptly.  Margaret  shook  herself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  be  freed  from  some- 
thing, and  then  went  to  Miriam,  whose 
injury  proved  to  be  very  slight. 

For  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Armstrong 
found  it  impossible  to  speak  to  Margaret 
alone.  Whether  this  were  due  to  her 
avoidance  of  him  or  to  natural  causes 
puzzled  him.  Slight  civilities  had  arisen 
betwixt  her  and  the  other  guests.  Though 
there  was  an  impression  that  she  had 
never  been  married,  no  one  had  ventured 
to  question  her  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  herself  and  the  child. 
Moreover,  it  never  occurred  to  her,  Mar- 
garet, that  there  was  any  need  of  expla- 
nation to  strangers  about  that  which  was 
an  accepted  portion  of  her  own  life. 

The  slight  sprain  of  Miriam's  ankle 
was  passing  away,  and  she  was  able  to 
run  about  with  other  children.  Thus  it 
happened  that  one  afternoon  Margaret 
was  left  free  to  sally  forth  in  search  of 
some  of  her  old-time  village  friends.  On 
her  return  from  one  of  these  visits,  she 
found  Miriam  sobbing  passionately,  with 
her  head  buried  in  the  pillows.  As  the 
child  heard  her  enter  she  screamed,  "  Go 
away," — and  then,  contradicting  herself, 
clutched  at  Margaret's  dress  and  stood 
erect  with  little  menacing  gestures,  a 
childish  fury  of  retribution,  exclaiming : 
"Where's  my  mamma?"  She  stamped 
her  tiny  foot.     "  Tell  me  quick  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Margaret,  as  if  to  gain 
time. 

"  I  won't ;  you're  not  my  mamma. 
Haven't  I  got  a  papa?  All  the  little 
girls  have  got  papas  and  mammas." 

Margaret  sank  upon  the  nearest  chair. 
Her  breath  came  so  fast  that  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  heart  and  turned  to  the 
child  for  pity. 

Miriam  had  none.  She  faced  Marga- 
ret with  hands  outstretched,  as  if  they 
would  fasten  upon  her  like  claws. 


"Tell  me!" 

It  was  the  long  expected  that  had 
come  unexpectedly.  Was  it  for  this  that 
she  had  to  come  back  to  Pennyville,  that 
where  she  herself  had  sat  in  her  mother's 
lap  and  been  comforted,  she  might  now 
gather  her  child  in  her  arms  and  tell  her 
that  she  was  not  her  mother  and  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  her  father?  She  sat 
like  one  condemned.  Why  had  she 
never  gained  the  moral  courage  before, 
or  rather,  why  had  she  not  always  told 
her,  even  with  the  first  baby  embrace,  in- 
stead of  reasoning  that  the  child  was  too 
young  for  direct  knowledge,  or  that  she 
inferred  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

"  They  said  they  would  not  play  with 
me,"  continued  Miriam  excitedly, 
"  'cause  I  hadn't  any  papa ;  and  I 
threw  water  at  them,  and  their  nurses 
took  them  away  —  and  that  man  brought 
me  up  here."  She  threw  herself  on  the 
floor  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

"What  man?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  The  man  who  got  me  out  of  the 
pond.  He  told  me  to  stop  crying,  and 
when  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  you  coming,  he  went  away.  Oh, 
dear  !  "  and  again  the  sobs  burst  forth. 

Margaret  sat  still,  indignant  that 
Miriam  should  suffer  social  ostracism  for 
that  for  which  she  was  not  responsible. 
As  the  child's  grief  quieted  itself  into 
momentary  slumber,  she  resolved  again, 
as  she  had  so  often  done,  to  wait  before 
putting  upon  Miriam  the  burden  of  mys- 
tery, a  mystery  which  she  had  always 
feared  the  child  would  try  to  solve  as  she 
grew  older, —  for  it  is  the  fatality  of  birth 
to  seek  for  knowledge  of  its  ancestors. 
It  is  an  ancestral  law  to  long  to  know 
who  one  is.  Suddenly  had  this  primeval 
instinct,  this  eagerness  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  physical  relationship  of  birth, 
revealed  itself  in  Miriam.  Margaret 
knew  that  henceforth  all  the  affection  she 
might  bestow  upon  her  would  not  atone 
for  ignorance  of  the  unseen  natural  tie 
which  binds  a  child  to  its  actual  mother. 
Until  this  moment,  Margaret  had  rea- 
soned that  education  and  lavish  love 
would  prevent  the  perception  of  that 
want,  for  spiritual  relationships  were 
more  than  physical  ones ;  but  she  had 
never    measured    the    stigma    of    being 
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unparented,  till  this  fierce,  childish  de- 
mand for  a  real  mother  had  revealed  it 
to  her.  Yet  never  a  thought  came  to  her 
of  regret  for  what  she  had  done,  though 
the  recollection  of  the  many  cautions 
against  her  course,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, now  came  back  to  taunt  her. 

The  child  stirred  uneasily,  awoke  from 
its  short  nap,  and  repeated  its  question. 

"Wait  till  you  are  older,"  urged 
Margaret. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  older.  I  want  to 
know  right  off.  They  said  you  would  not 
tell  me.  You  have  got  to," —  and  she 
withdrew  herself  from  the  embrace  Mar- 
garet would  fain  give  her,  and  again  stood 
aloof,  a  wee,  avenging  fury. 

Margaret  saw  that  neither  deviation 
from  the  truth  nor  delay  in  revealing  it 
was  any  longer  possible,  for  Miriam  had 
already  experienced  the  shock  of  dis- 
covery ;  therefore,  as  full  knowledge  as 
her  childish  mind  could  comprehend  was 
now  best. 

"Miriam,  I  do  not  know  who  was  your 
mother,"  she  answered  at  last,  in  tones 
whose  scornfulness  made  the  child's  pain 
still  greater. 

"Aren't  you  my  really  truly  mamma?  " 
she  asked,  as  if  she  herself  had  never 
said  the  contrary. 

"No." 

"I  don't  love  you,"  and  Miriam  drew 
herself  yet  farther  back. 

Margaret's  increasing  paleness  was  the 
only  visible  sign  of  her  anguish  for  an- 
other's grief.  Surely,  the  word  mother 
had  had  a  world-wide  meaning  in  it,  not 
to  be  limited  by  the  fact  of  birth  ! 

"  Miriam,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story." 
The  child  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  about 
yourself.  Come  and  sit  down  by  me." 
The  child  refused. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  began  Margaret, 
using  the  familiar  words  by  way  of  gain- 
ing self  control,  "it  is  a  long  time  ago, 
four  or  five  years,  your  big  dog.  Prince, — 
he  was  not  so  very  big  then, —  found  a 
bundle  outside  our  gate  at  home.  He 
rubbed  his  cold  nose  against  it,  smelt  of 
it,  ran  back  and  forth  wagging  his  tail 
and  barking  to  tell  me  something;  so  I 
went  to  see  what  he  had  found." 

Miriam,  whose  attention  had  been 
arrested  at   the  first  mention  of  her  big 


Newfoundland,  had  come  close  to  Mar- 
garet, who  respecting  the  child's  mood, 
did  not  venture  to  touch  her.  "It  was," 
she  continued,  "  a  cunning  little  baby.  I 
took  it  up  ;  Prince  licked  your  face  ;  you 
opened  your  eyes  —  and  looked  at  me." 

Miriam's  anger  changed  to  curiosity. 

"Who  put  me  in  the  bundle?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  your  really  truly  mamma,  who  knew 
I  wanted  a  little  girl  to  love  and  to  love 
me." 

"  Where's  my  papa?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Miriam  dear.  Some 
little  girls  have  papas  and  mammas  who 
stop  loving  each  other  and  let  their 
babies  find  other  mammas,  just  as  you 
found  me." 

"  Do  you  s'pose  my  really  truly 
mamma  meant  you  to  be  my  make- 
believe  mamma?  " 

"  I  think  she  did." 

"  She  ought  to  have  found  me  a  papa 
like  other  little  girls'  papas."  Margaret 
flushed.  "  I  don't  like  her.  S'posing 
my  really  truly  mamma  finds  my  papa, 
will  they  take  me  from  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  Miriam,  don't,"  burst  from 
Margaret's  lips,  "  I  could  not  bear  it." 

It  was  now  Miriam's  turn  as  would-be 
comforter.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
Margaret,  pleading,  "  Don't  you  cry.  I 
won't  let  them  take  me  from  you." 

Clasped  in  each  other's  embrace,  each 
felt  safer ;  but  Margaret  knew  that  hence- 
forth between  her  and  Miriam  there  would 
lie  the  pain  of  possible  parting,  that  the 
mystery  which  shrouded  her  would  often 
lie  heavily  upon  her,  and  then  again  be 
forgotten  through  youth's  own  exuber- 
ance. A  weaker  woman  than  Margaret 
would  have  blinked  the  facts ;  a  stronger 
woman  would  not  have  allowed  misap- 
prehension to  enter  Miriam's  mind. 
Margaret  abhorred  social  conventions 
and  considered  expediency  a  slander 
against  the  ideal,  was  impervious  to 
advice,  and  withal  craved  affection  as 
freely  as  she  gave  it.  Yet  she  had  not 
foreseen  that  her  child  would  sometime 
long  for  a  father's  companionship,  or  at 
least  a  dim  memory  of  it. 

Miriam  did  not  sleep  that  night  until 
Margaret  had  called  her  big  dog  into  the 
room  and  had  made  up  a  low  bed  for  her 
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on  the  floor.  Then,  with  her  head  rest- 
ing on  his  shaggy  neck,  she  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Miriam  clung  to 
Margaret  with  a  strange  sadness  at  her 
heart,  as  she  watched  the  children  who 
were  playing  about. 

''Will  not  your  little  girl  come  with 
them?  asked  Miss  Nevins,  one  of  those 
women  who  simulate  friendship  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  their  curiosity. 

Fortunately  the  griefs  of  childhood  are 
recurrent  rather  than  persistent ;  and 
Miriam  yielded  to  her  love  of  play  and 
went  towards  the  group,  who  were  digging 
in  a  sand-pit.  So  busy  she  became,  that 
several  minutes  elapsed  before  she  noticed 
that  the  children  had  left  her  alone. 
When  she  saw  that  they  were  looking  back 
at  her,  and  that  their  nurses  were  talking 
of  her  as  if  she  were  to  be  dreaded,  the 
great  tears  dropped  down  into  the  sand, 
and  her  pie  became  very  muddy. 

Miss  Nevins  also  saw  the  tears  fall. 
Measuring  better  than  Margaret  could  do 
the  heartlessness  of  children,  whose 
nurses  are  gossips  and  whose  mothers 
are  snobbish,  she  for  once  forgot  her 
curiosity  in  her  sympathy  with  this  real 
grief,  for  the  tears  fell  faster. 

"  We'll  make  a  pie  together,"  she  said, 
kneeling  by  Miriam's  side. 

It  was  idle  work.  There  was  a  quiet 
dignity  in  this  childish  sorrow,  which 
astonished  the  woman. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  back  to  your  mother," 
she  suggested.  The  child  looked  up  at 
her  swiftly.  "Isn't  she  your  mother?" 
asked  Miss  Nevins. 

She  did  not  mean  to  say  it.  She  was 
angered  with  herself,  but  how  could  she 
help  it?     Miriam  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  you  love  her?  " 

Again  the  question  forced  itself  out  of 
curiosity.  A  quick  nod  came  as  eager 
affirmative. 

"  Haven't  you  a  papa?  " 

Again  the  mournful  shake  of  the  head, 
which  impelled  Miss  Nevins  to  silence, 
unless  it  was  rather  that  she  saw  Mar- 
garet coming  towards  them,  who  had 
witnessed  the  little  scene. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  began  Miss  Nevins, 
but  instinct  warned  her  that  apologies 
were  out  of  place.     "  Your  little  girl  is  so 


sensitive  !  I  don't  think  any  one  said  any- 
thing to  her." 

"They  looked,"  answered  Margaret 
sternly. 

"  Oh,  it  must  have  been  an  accident. 
She  is  such  a  dear  little  thing  !  How 
long  have  you  had  her?  " 

"  Since  her  birth." 

"It  must  be  a  great  responsibility." 

"  It  is." 

"  How  brave  in  you  to  accept  it !  She 
was  your  sister's  child?  " 

"  I  have  no  sister.   She  is  a  foundling." 

"Oh!" 

Margaret  had  hesitated  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  word,  for  its  brevity  was 
more  appalling  than  the  simple  story  of 
how  it  all  had  happened.  Yet  to  the 
impertinence  of  a  stranger  she  could  not 
speak  of  the  pathos  of  the  baby  face,  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  big  dog,  their  mute 
appeal  to  her,  her  longing  for  something 
all  her  own,  and  for  somebody  to  com- 
fort, which  had  led  her  to  take  the  child 
as  hers. 

Miss  Nevins  also  was  astounded  at  the 
word,  and  struggled  between  the  horror 
of  it  as  something  Parisian  and  unhealthy 
and  her  desire  to  know  more.  But  she 
had  no  opportunity  for  further  questions, 
for  Margaret  bowed  to  her,  and  taking- 
Miriam's  hand,  turned  into  the  path 
which  led  to  Aunt  Nancy's,  quivering 
with  scorn  for  the  small  pretentiousness 
of  summer  hotel  life,  that  demands  knowl- 
edge of  who  you  are  as  passport  to  its 
civilities.  She  had  not  yet  discovered 
that  if  she  had  brought  a  maid  with  her 
all  would  have  been  well.  The  maid 
would  have  told  the  nurses ;  they  would 
have  repeated  the  story  to  their  mis- 
tresses; and  Margaret's  adoption  of  the 
child  would  have  been  blazoned  as  a 
deed  of  feminine  knight-errantry.  As  it 
was,  since  it  had  been  assumed  that  she 
was  not  a  factory  inspector,  and  was 
neither  a  widow  nor  a  divorcee,  rumor  had 
occupied  itself  with  her  loneliness,  the 
amount  of  her  fortune,  her  eccentric 
benevolence,  and  her  connection  with 
the  child. 

"Why  did  they  all  go  away?"  asked 
Miriam.     "  'Cause  I  haven't  a  papa?  " 

Oh,  why  is  Nature's  law  so  strong, 
thought    Margaret,    as    she    hurried    the 
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child    onward    and    told    her    of    Aunt 
Nancy's  hens  and  chickens. 

"  Wa'al  now,"  ejaculated  the  old  lady, 
giving  them  a  hearty  welcome,  "  I  thought 
you  might  'a  brought  her  afore.  She 
don't  favor  yer  a  mite,  she's  terrible  pretty 
though.  I  used  to  know  your  ma  when 
she  wasn't  any  bigger  than  you,"  she 
added  to  Miriam.  The  child  looked 
from  one  to  the  other.  '' Land  sakes," 
the  woman  continued,  her  own  motherli- 
ness  reading  the  puzzle  in  the  child's  face, 
"  I  mean  yer  ma  right  here,  she's  more  to 
you  than  any  other  ma  could  be.  Come 
right  in  naow,  I've  some  berries  and  a 
bit  of  pie  for  ye.  I  picked  'm  on  purpose 
'gainst  you  came  along.  You  see,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Margaret,  "  we  got  the 
door  up  sooner  than  we  expected.  It's 
in  the  paper  too,"  —  and  she  handed 
Margaret  the  marriage  notice. 

"What  did  your  sister  say?" 

"She's  jest  peeked  and  peeked,  she's 
thet  curus.  She  went  daown  to  the  vil- 
lage jest  to  ax  questions.  Lor,  I  ain't 
attendin'  to  ye." 

Ignoring  all  protests,  she  put  Miriam 
in  a  high  chair,  fastened  a  big  towel 
round  her  neck,  and  brought  her  a  bowl 
of  berries  and  milk.  The  wedding  pie 
she  gave  to  Margaret.  The  berries 
eaten,  she  entrusted  Miriam  into  Perkins's 
care,  settled  herself  in  her  rocking  chair, 
and  pulled  her  thin  frizzled  hair  lower 
down  over  her  forehead. 

"  I  jest  tuk  'em  out  of  the  papers  as  I 
seed  ye  comin,  Perkins  don't  mind  my 
wearin'  'em  all  day  ef  I've  a  mind  to,  but 
you're  company.  I  got  so  'customed  to 
him  'fore  we  were  married  thet  I  take  no 
notice  o'  him,  — 'cept  he's  terrible  handy." 

Margaret  Doane  smiled.  Hard  work 
and  Yankee  habits  make  marriage  a 
familiar,  necessary  event.  Aunt  Nancy 
seemed  as  wonted  to  her  new  estate  of 
two  or  three  days  as  if  she  had  reckoned 
its  age  by  years.  She  listened  eagerly 
while  Margaret  told  her  how  her  parents 
had  died  long  ago,  leaving  her  with 
wealth  and  leisure,  with  no  special  apti- 
tude for  any  vocation,  but  with  an  intense 
desire  to  make  other  people  happy,  and 
how  the  finding  of  the  child  had  filled 
her  heart  with  peace  and  her  time  with 
occupation. 


"  Wa'al,  now,  its  the   leadin'  of  Provi- 
dence, a  sight  better  than  marryin',  though 
I  ain't  one   to   say  anything  'gainst  thet 
institushun  of  the  Lord  —  or  St.  Paul  — 
I  niver  rightly  knowed  which  ordained  it. 
Ef  there  ain't  Miriam  gone  into  my  sister's 
jest  as  ef  she  belonged  ther'.     Thet  beats        | 
everything."     And   Aunt    Nancy   leaned        ' 
half  way  out  of  the  window,   ran  to  the 
door,  came  back  again  and  finally  seated 
herself,  rocking  violently  back  and  forth. 
"Thet's    the    most    curus    thing    Provi- 
dence's done  yet."     So  thought  Margaret. 
Miriam   soon  reappeared,  bringing  with        | 
her,  Mr.  Armstrong.  j 

"Ther's    that    city    gentleman,"    ex- 
claimed Aunt  Nancy.     "  Did  ye  see  him 
go  in  ?  I  'spose  he  went  when  I  warn't       | 
a  lookin'.     He  wants  to  buy  a  farm  fur  an       \ 
old  relation  of  his  —  and  he's  sot  on  tak-       \ 
in'  the  bit  of  land  off  her  and  me.     I's       \ 
waitin'  to  see  what  she's  goin'  to  do  'fore       | 
I  say  much.     Do  you  want  to  see  me?  " 
she   asked  of  Mr.  Armstrong  as  he  ap- 
proached and  bowed  to  Margaret.     Had       : 
he  known  she  was  there  ? 

"  Have  you  decided  to  let  me  have  that 
half  acre,  Mrs.  Jewel?  " 

"  Mrs.  Perkins,  you  mean,"  said  Aunt 
Nancy,  curtsying  as  far  as  New  England       , 
rectitude  permitted.     "  Thet's  my  second 
husband's  name." 

"  I  beg  pardon.  I  forgot.  Your  sister 
told  me." 

"  I  calkalated  she'd  hear  on  it.  Did 
she  make  any  remark?  " 

"  She  thought  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  fortu- 
nate man,"  said  Armstrong,  inventing  his 
words  as  he  spoke. 

"Jes'  so." 

"  And  that  you  needed  "  —  a  warning 
glance  from  Margaret  checked  him,  "  that 
he  ought  to  take  first-rate  care  of  you." 

"  I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  thet. 
I'm  bout  as  spry  as  he.  How  much  be 
yer  going  to  give?  I  calk' late  the  land's 
worth  fifty  dollar  an  acre.  Anyhow,  my 
acres  have  got  the  best  crop  o'  grass." 

"  She  says  hers  have." 

"  Peggy  always  was  near,  as  mean  as 
dirt.  She  knowed  it  ain't  wuth  any  such 
thing.  My  grass  fetched  more'n  hers 
last  summer.  You  better  see  Perkins ; 
he'll  talk  to  yer.  It's  most  dinner  time 
now.     I    'hain't    done    much    about    it. 
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Come  in  again  eny  time,"  and  she  left  her 
guests  and  bustled  about  the  stove. 

If  Margaret  wished  to  walk  back  with- 
out Mr.  Armstrong,  it  was  impossible  to 
do  so,  nor  was  she  wholly  inclined  to  wish 
him  absent. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  Miriam  grew 
into  the  habit  of  going  over  to  Aunt 
Nancy's  and  -spending  the  day  at  one  or 
the  other  of  the  white  houses ;  for  she 
had  adopted  both  sisters  as  her  aunts. 
Each  endeavored  to  outdo  the  other  in 
cookies  and  doughnuts,  for  each  knew 
that  the  other  tasted  her  gingerbread, 
thin,  thick  and  middle-sized.  Both  said 
it  made  them  think  of  their  mother's 
house  and  the  good  times  they  had  before 
"  it  "  happened.  "  It  "  was  the  way  they 
designated  their  quarrel.  If  Aunt  Nancy 
made  Miriam  a  girl  rag  baby,  Aunt  Betsey 
made  her  a  boy  doll.  If  Perkins  rolled 
her  in  his  wheelbarrow  over  the  field. 
Aunt  Betsey's  son  brought  up  a  boat  and 
put  it  near  his  garden  for  her  to  play 
house  in  it.  Perkins  was  annoyed  that 
he  had  not  first  thought  of  the  boat.  He 
had  married  his  wife  with  the  encum- 
brance of  the  quarrel;  but  he  had  no 
notion  of  foregoing  a  spell  of  gossip  with 
Aunt  Betsey,  if  he  could  do  it  unseen  — 
and  now  that  Miriam  flitted  between  the 
sisters  he  hoped  that  their  silence  might 
somehow  be  broken. 

One  afternoon  when  Miriam  confided 
to  him  that  what  she  wanted  most,  next  to 
something  she  could  not  tell  him,  was  a 
really  truly  home  of  her  own,  he  saw  the 
leadings  of  Providence  and,  as  a  carpen- 
ter, turned  them  to  account.  Armstrong 
had  concluded  his  bargain  for  the  land, 
and  readily  granted  permission  to  Perkins 
to  put  up  a  shanty  in  a  corner  of  his  new 
lot,  so  that  it  should  rest  upon  the  land  of 
each  sister;  for  Perkins  regarded  the 
shanty  as  a  third  party  which  might  lead 
the  two  women  to  compromise  matters 
and  forget  their  mutual  grudge.  Aunt 
Nancy  had  told  Armstrong  all  that  she 
knew,  and  more  too,  of  what  Margaret 
had  told   her,  and  ended  by  remarking : 

"  After  all,  it's  a  woman's  first  duty  to 
git  married.  'T  ain't  likely  though  thet 
any  man  will  ever  marry  Miss  Doane 
sence  she's  gone  and  'dopted  a  child. 
'Tain't  human  nater." 


Mr.  Armstrong  was  vexed.  He  was 
undergoing  the  transformation  within 
himself  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  Years  ago 
he  had  told  Miss  Doane  that  she  pulled 
up  a  friendship  by  the  roots  lest  it  might 
prove  affection.  Now  he  was  embittering 
his  intercourse  with  her  by  doing  the 
same  thing.  Though  Margaret  at  first 
was  strongly  moved  by  the  sight  of  her 
old  lover,  she  had  relapsed  into  the  con- 
viction that  her  life  was  for  Miriam  alone, 
a  certainty  which  had  deepened  since 
she  had  come  to  Pennyville.  As  the  days 
had  become  weeks,  Miriam  was  often 
tired  and  silent.  She  liked  best  to  He  in 
her  boat,  with  her  dog  curled  up  in  its 
bottom,  or  else  to  sit  in  the  wheelbarrow, 
watching  the  slow  progress  of  her  shanty. 

"Don't  you  love  me?"  sometimes 
asked  Margaret. 

"  I  love  you  more  than  anything  else, 
more  than  I  could  love  a  really  truly 
mamma ;  but  the  children  doii't  like 
me,  they've  all  got  papas,"  she  would 
answer,  till  Margaret  ceased  to  question 
her. 

She  was  curiously  old  in  her  behavior 
to  Mr.  Armstrong.  She  never  permitted 
him  the  little  familiarities  which  she 
granted  to  Perkins  and  Aunt  Betsey's  big 
son. 

When  the  shanty  was  finished,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong proposed  a  surprise  party  for  her. 
"The  little  children  won't  come,"  she 
told  him  sadly ;  and  he  went  to  the  vil- 
lage and  bought  toys  for  her,  as  amends 
for  guests  whom  he  dared  not  ask. 

Margaret's  course  had  not  been  propi- 
tiatory towards  the  hotel  visitors.  She 
had  vouchsafed  no  confidences,  had  re- 
jected advances,  and  lately  had  allowed 
Armstrong  to  talk  to  her  without  regard 
to  piazza  conventionality.  Consequently 
the  older  women  were  displeased  and  the 
younger  women  envied  her. 

Miriam  had  her  own  little  plans  for  a 
surprise  party.  She  was  bent  on  recon- 
ciHng  the  two  sisters,  and  had  bound 
Perkins  to  secrecy,  though  he  was  to  be 
her  helper.  She  went  to  each  aunt,  tell- 
ing neither  that  she  had  invited  the  other, 
but  asking  each  to  come  to  tea  with  Miss 
Doane  and  Mr.  Armstrong. 

"  I'll  see,"  each  woman  replied ; 
"leastwise  I'll  make  ye  a  loaf  of  cake." 
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When  the  appointed  hour  came,  each 
looked  from  her  window  to  see  what  the 
other  was  going  to  do.  When  each  felt 
sure  that  the  other  had  not  been  invited, 
each  old  lady  began  to  get  ready. 
Widow  Betsey  came  first,  in  Sunday  attire, 
and  praised  Mr.  Perkins  for  his  skill  as  a 
carpenter.  He  fidgetted  as  she  moved 
about,  and  planted  himself  finally  against 
the  open  window,  lest  his  wife,  who  had 
started,  should  see  Aunt  Betsey  before 
she  got  inside,  and  so  frustrate  his  designs. 

"  You  orter  shet  thet  window,  Mr.  Per- 
kins—  you'll  get  your  death  o'  rheumatiz," 
said  Aunt  Betsey,  moving  her  chair  to  get 
out  of  the  draught. 

''  Do  sit  down,  Mrs.  Trot ;  yer  make 
me  uneasy  lest  them  planks  spring  up 
'fore  they're  fastened  down  plumb. 
Look  at  'em,"  urged  Perkins. 

As  Aunt  Betsey  looked,  Aunt  Nancy's 
shadow  darkened  the  door.  Perkins  felt 
stupefied  at  the  near  fruition  of  his 
hopes-.  Each  sister  glowered  at  the 
other,  grew  red,  coughed,  shifted  posi- 
tions. Perkins  caught  hold  of  Betsey's 
shawl.  She  felt  it  twitch — her  best  shawl 
which  she  had  claimed  from  her  mother's 
estate  in  virtue  of  her  being  the  older 
daughter  !  She  turned  round  angrily,  as 
he  dexterously  contrived  to  entangle  the 
fringe  with  the  rounds  of  the  chair. 
While  Margaret  slowly  helped  her  free 
it,  Perkins  took  his  wife  by  the  shoulders 
and  set  her  down.  Keeping  one  hand 
upon  her  he  pulled  Aunt  Betsey  into  a 
seat  opposite  her,  jerking  himself  astride 
the  table  which  was  between  them,  so 
that  he  could  reach  whichever  one  of 
them  should  first  try  to  move.  Then 
Miriam  began  "  handing  the  vittles  prom- 
iscuous," as  he  was  afterward  heard  to 
say,  and  Margaret  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
brought  out  so  many  bon-bons  for 
everybody,  that  all  got  mixed  up,  and 
each  sister  forgot  her  own  identity.  It 
never  was   known  who   had   spoken  first. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Perkins  remarked 
to  her  husband  :  "I  hain't  never  expected 
a  'sprise  party  like  thet.  To  think  thet 
Betsey'd  forgit  herself  so  far  as  to  go  thar 
when  she  might  a'  known  she'd  be  likely 
to  see  me — and  we  hain't  spoken  fur 
twenty  odd  year  !  Eny  way,  she  spoke 
first.     'T  warn't  likely  I   sh'd   make   any 


objection,  seein'  we  ain't  neither  of  us 
got  many  more  years  to  live." 

That  same  night  Betsey  said  to  her 
son :  ^'  Nancy  never'd  a  gone  to  thet 
'sprise  party  ef  she  hadn't  known  Miss 
Doane  had  got  something  fur  her,  when 
she  could  a  guessed  I'd  be  thar,  seeing  as 
how  you  made  the  boat  fur  Miriam  fust 
of  all.  Eny  how,  she  spoke  fust — and  as 
you  may  git  married  eny  day  and  leave 
me,  I  hain't  no  objection  to  her  speakin'. 
She  'vited  me  to  call  and  see  her." 

"Shan't  you  go?" 

"I  told  her  I'd  call  and  see  her  storm- 
door  against  I  ever  want  one." 

Miriam  gained  as  much  from  the  party 
as  the  two  sisters ;  for  she  and  her  dog 
took  daily  possession  of  the  shanty.  In 
owning  it  she  seemed  to  forget  that  she 
was  not  owned.  It  became  a  big  play- 
house, with  real  furniture  and  real  dishes. 

The  children  at  the  hotel  heard  of  its 
delights,  and  now  and  then  stealthily 
came  over  with  their  nurses,  were  invited 
inside,  and  forgot  that  Miriam  was  a 
foundling. 

The  summer  was  also  doing  for 
Margaret  a  work  she  little  realized.  She 
was  finding  in  friendship  something  which 
even  her  love  for  Miriam  had  not  brought 
her.  She  was  gaining  the  grace  of 
receptivity.  A  woman  needs  to  depend 
upon  someone  stronger  than  herself,  as 
well  as  to  be  depended  upon. 

"  Do  you  ever  wish,"  asked  Armstrong 
of  her  one  day,  "  that  you  had  adopted  a 
a-a  —  cause,  instead  of  Miriam?  A 
woman  must  have  something  !  " 

"  No,  I  am  an  individualist ;  yet  con- 
trariwise I  should  like  to  found  a  home, 
an  institution,  where  the  very  system 
shelters  a  child.  My  home  has  intensi- 
fied that  craving  to  know  one's  origin, 
which  makes  us  human,  and  which  is 
grieving  her  so  deeply." 

"Shall  you  ever  be  married?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"  No  man  would  ever  marry  me — with 
her,"  she  answered  slowly. 

They  were  near  the  shanty,  and 
through  its  open  door  they  saw  Miriam 
asleep  on  the  fur  rug  which  had  been  put 
there  for  her.  As  Margaret  crossed  the 
threshold  she  woke  with  a  start. 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Margaret. 
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"  I  wish  my  wish  would  come  true." 
Miriam  spoke  very  slowly.  "  If  I  tell 
you,  you  won't  tell  the  little  children ;  I 
wish  I  had  a  papa." 

Margaret  bent  over  her.  As  Miriam 
saw  the  sadness  in  her  face,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  her,  murmuring,  ''  No 
matter,  I've  got  you ;  you  are  my  make- 
believe  good  mamma." 

"  Deary,  your  mamma  and  papa  must 
be  dead,"  whispered  Margaret. 

"You  said  you  didn't  know  —  perhaps 
they  were.     I  don't  like  perhapses." 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  gone.  Did  he 
hear  those  low  words?  He  could  not 
forgive  Margaret  that  eight  years  ago  he 
had  not  satisfied  her  ideal ;  yet  her  stead- 
fast beauty  and  her  serene  matronliness 
held  his  perturbed  spirit  in  check.  Across 
his  memory,  as  he  sat  fronting  the  sun- 
set, there  floated  visions  of  wrong  done 
and  of  atonement,  of  bearing  another's 
guilt,  of  the  never  ending  sequences  of 
retribution,  of  all  that  he  too,  might  have 
been  if  cowardice  had  not  kept  him  from 
evil,  rather  than  courage  made  him 
strong.  His  negative  qualities  had  often 
led  him  to  miss  opportunity.  Should 
they  still  do  so  ?  By  all  the  signs  by  which 
he  knew  Margaret  had  not  loved  him,  he 
now  knew  that  she  did,  and  that  her 
new-born  love  for  him  was  conflicting 
with  her  love  for  her  child.  Nature 
claims  her  sovereignty.  There  was  no 
love  in  him  so  strong  as  that  for  her. 

The  autumn  days  had  come,  Margaret 
and  Miriam  had  moved  over  to  Aunt 
Nancy's.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for 
Margaret  to  hide  from  herself  the  fact 
that  her  child  was  growing  weaker.  As 
her  strength  failed,  Miriam  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  homely  affection  of  the 
aunties  and  the  delight  of  ownership  in 
her  shanty.  She  had  always  been  frail 
from  her  birth,  from  the  time  when  Mar- 
garet first  found  her.  And  now  her 
cough,  her  starlit  eyes  and  hectic  flush 
gave  her  a  beauty  that  won  all  hearts. 
Gossip  had  ceased,  save  that  of  friend- 
liness. Margaret  could  not  have  been 
more  sheltered  in  her  own  city  than 
in  the  village,  where  hotel  guests  and 
country  folk  vied  with  each  other  in 
kindness. 

Each    day  Miriam  was  carried  across 


the  short  path  and  laid  in  her  own 
shanty,  which  had  grown  into  the  house 
beautiful  as  they  realized  that  she  was 
fading  from  them.  "  It  is  my  onty 
donty,"  she  said,  "  I  know  just  how  it 
was  made;  there's  no  perhapses  in  it." 

"Do  you  wish  I  had  not  told  you?" 
asked  Margaret  one  afternoon  as  she  lay 
there. 

"  I  should  have  guessed  it  when  I  got 
to  be  a  big  girl.  Is  it  so  very  bad  not 
to  have  a  papa?  Everybody  loves  me 
now.     I  am  so  happy — only  tired." 

"Can't  you  forget  it?" 

"  You  could  not  forget  it  if  you  had 
not  any  papa.  I'll  tell  you  something  — 
only  you  must  promise  not  to  cry.  When 
I  get  big  I  won't  let  little  girls'  nurses 
call  names." 

Her  thin  hand  clenched  itself,  her 
color  came,  and  the  hard  cough.  Mar- 
garet never  questioned  her  again. 

How  much  the  silly  scorn  of  others 
and  the  fierce  discovery  of  her  birth  had 
accelerated  the  disease,  which  had  always 
lurked  within,  Miriam  nor  any  one  could 
tell.  The  physician  said  that  she  must 
have  had  a  shock,  which  her  constitution 
was  unable  to  bear.  What  had  happened 
was  known  only  to  Margaret  and  Miriam, 
save  as  Mr.  Armstrong  divined  it. 

Aunt  Nancy  and  Aunt  Betsey  were 
constant  vistors  to  the  child.  They 
brought  their  knitting,  and  recalled  the 
stories  of  old  days,  speculating  on  all  the 
might-have-beens,  as  if  to  atone  for  their 
twenty  years  of  silence.  Perkins  chuc- 
kled when  he  saw  them  together,  but  was 
discreetly  silent.  He  kept  a  few  threads 
of  Betsey's  shawl-fringe  in  his  wallet  as 
proof  of  his  astuteness. 

Even  more  than  upon  the  sisters  had 
Miriam  learned  to  depend  upon  Mr. 
Armstrong.  There  was  a  grave  tender- 
ness in  her  manner  towards  him,  as  if 
she  were  confiding  something  to  his 
keeping.  He  found  it  as  impossible  to 
analyze  the  timorous  conventionality 
which  in  the  early  summer  had  withheld 
him  from  again  asking  Margaret  to  marry 
him  as  it  now  was  to  ask  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death.     He  waited. 

They  had  begun  to  count  Miriam's  life 
by  days  instead  of  weeks,  and  then  by 
hours.     "Papa,"  she  called  once  again 
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ofaJi  rijKjDtolu;  siicrcssion,  there  t](U(\c<\ 
that  a  congregation  or  chureli  sljf^mM  \>': 
estabhshed  without  the  presr;nce  of  any 
one  who  had  received  ordinatifjn  throii^di 
a  line  running  back  through  the  rhur^  h 
of  Rome.  If  one  were  to  invent,  from 
the  stores  of  his  imagination,  a  complete 
illustration  which  should  represent  the 
working  church,  forming  itself  undc-r  the 
guif lance  of  the  j^resent  (iorl,  witlu>ut 
traditional  connection  with  the  f^ast,  he 
could  not  conceive  a  more  fit,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  picturesque,  re[>re:;en 
tation  than  is  given  in  the  emigration  to 
Plymouth.  'I'hc  Pilgrim  Church  divifj^;'; 
itself,  exactly  as  in  all  the  laws  of  growth, 
we  see  a  single  cell  enlarge  and  separate 
into  two ;  and  that  part  of  the  church 
which  removes  to  I'lymouth  has  in  it  no 
taint  of  lOjjiscof^al  ordination.  It  appoints 
I'Jder  iJrewster  to  conrluct  its  religious 
services,  and  he  does  conduct  them  as  if 
he  had  the  authority  of  a  priest  unrler 
any  of  the  rnedia;val  rituals,  receiving 
the  grant  of  his  power  from  tfic  con- 
gregation whom  he  serves.  'Mfe  vvlio 
is  great  among  you  sha,ll  be  your  bond- 
servant." 

'J'he  history  of  the  r:ompany  which  met 
at  Scrooby,  in  the  edge  of  Linr:oln;;hire, 
has  been  illustrated  in  some  rletail  in  the 
Nkw  KscA:ASi)  Maoa/ink  sincc  the  first 
number  of  the  new  series.  The  meetings 
were  held  at  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
manor-house,  and  sometimes  a  hunt- 
ing-lodge, of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
In  this  house  lived  William  Hrewster, 
who  seems  to  have  held  some  office 
under  government  —  perhaps  that  of 
postmaster,  as  the  person  was  called  who 
kept  the  horses  for  the  riders  by  post. 
lirevvster  was  a  well-educated  man ;  he 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  William 
iJavison,  and  when  Davison  fell  from 
favor  lirewster  was  able  to  befriend  him 
and  care  for  him.  This  was  as  early  as 
1587,  when  Davison  lost  the  favor  of 
lOlizabeth  by  doing  what  she  bade  him  to 
do  in  the  execution  of  Mary,  (Juccn  (A 
Scots.  The  Nkw  ICnolan'd  Maoa'/ase 
printed  for  the  first  time,  the  original 
letters  which  Jarnes  I.  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  after  he  had  stopped  at 
this  house  of  I'rewster's  on  the  road  from 
Kdinburgh  to  I/jndon,  when   he   rode  to 


London  to  t;i.ke  i\\(;  throne,*  William 
l;i'w,t':f  must  ha,v(;  waited  upon  hirrj  at 
this  house  on  that  da.y.  Thes(;  were  in 
the  times  when  the  Puritans  hof^ed,  and 
with  every  reason,  that  King  James  wr^uld 
t;ike  their  side  in  their  discussions  with  the. 
High-churchmen,  liut  as  we  know  now, 
James  threw  aside  all  his  Pr<;sbyterianism 
when  he  became  king,  and  th(;  l/auds  anrl 
other  !,uch  fjeo[)le  hafi  no  better  ally 
th;)ii  he.  lie  woulrl  "harry  them  out  of 
the  kifigdr>m,"  or  else  worse.  Put  to 
this  hour,  what  there  is  left  of  the  manor 
Ijouse  at  Scrooby  is  a  try;;ting- point  for 
American  antiquarians  who  wish  to  see 
the  earliest  memorials  of  the  present  his- 
tory of  the  (Congregational  order.  ThcHe 
people,  testerl  by  trial,  witf)  many  who 
had  joined  tliern  in  Lcydc.n,  came  to- 
gether  to  Plymouth.  Tliey  liverl  there  in 
isolation  for  eight  years,  more  or  less 
annoyed  by  one  and  another  vagrant  who 
tried  to  set  up  a  jurisdiction  near  them, 
but,  so  far  as  appears,  in  entire  harmony 
nrnong  themselves. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1629,  Cnew 
'Aylc)  the  strong  Massa/;hu setts  Com- 
p.i ny  obtainerl  its  charter.  Its  tf.-.rnUyry 
was  just  north  and  west  of  that  which  had 
been  iijn.nU-A  to  the  I'lyrnouih  company; 
anr]  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  earnest 
consideration  to  William  Prewster  and 
William  Pradford  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  what  attitude 
the  stronger  company  and  its  colony 
would  take  with  regard  to  them.  It  was 
probably  a  matter  of  anxiety  on  the  other 
}>art.  The  gentlemen  who  associated  in 
I/;ndon  did  not,  indeed,  regard  the 
Plymouth  colonists  as  a  strong  power,  for 
their  money  or  for  their  numbers;  but 
they  dirl  look  with  a  certain  terror  on  the 
reputation  of  "  S^;paratists," — for  by  this 
name  was  this  handful  of  people  called  by 
those  persons  who  did  not  like  them. 
They  were  said  to  believe  in  a  theory  of 
"  Separatism,"  and  they  were  called 
"  Separatists." 

The  directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company  sent  over,  in  1629,  the  first  of 
their  companies  in  three  different  vessels 
to  the  care  of  John  Kndicott — whom 
they  had  sent  the  year  before,  before  their 
patent   was  Issued.     These  people  were 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  those  who  were  to 
follow  the  next  year.  In  the  very  earliest 
record-book  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany, on  one  of  the  first  tattered  pages, 
is  a  memorandum  of  what  was  to  be  first 
sent.  It  is  in  these  words  :  *'  To  provide 
to  send  for  Newe  England,  Ministers." 
The  three  ministers  whom  they  provided 
were  Francis  Higginson,  Samuel  Skelton, 
and  Francis  Bright. 

So  far  as  past  associations  and  the 
current  feeling  went,  this  new  colony  at 
Salem  regarded  the  handful  of  Separatists 
at  Plymouth  a  good  deal  as  to-day  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  broad  aisle  of  Grace  Church 
in  New  York  might  regard  a  platoon  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  That  is,  they  re- 
spected their  sincerity  and  religious  faith, 
but  they  felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  •'''The  Church."  Indeed,  many 
individuals  would  say,  in  both  cases,  that 
the  methods  of  these  come-outers  were 
dangerous  and  not  to  be  approved. 

Still,  here  they  were,  in  Plymouth,  only 
on  the  other  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Higginson  and  Skelton  found  Endicott, 
who  was  the  governor  at  Salem,  in  corre- 
spondence with  Bradford,  who  was  gov- 
ernor at  Plymouth.  Endicott  had  sent 
over  to  Plymouth  for  Fuller,  who  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Plymouth  Church,  when  the 
Salem  people  needed  him  in  their  sick- 
ness, for  his  experiences  in  the  climate  and 
disease.  Endicott  liked  Fuller,  and 
Fuller  liked  Endicott,  when  they  came 
together.  Endicott  had  the  wit  to  see 
that  these  separatists  also  could  construct, 
if  there  were  necessity  for  constructing. 
When  Skelton  and  Higginson,  the  two 
"Ministers,"  arrived,  they  could  see  that 
"  Independency  after  all,  was  not  so  bad 
a  thing,  particularly  if  the  Lord  God  had 
placed  you  in  a  wilderness  where  you  had 
no  one  excepting  Him  to  depend  upon," 
They  were  here  in  Salem,  and  they  meant 
to  have  a  church  in  Salem,  for  communion, 
for  worship,  and  for  the  other  offices 
which  to  a  church  belong.  They  could 
not  but  look  with  interest  on  the  arrange  - 
ments  for  just  this  purpose  which,  for 
eight  years,  had  been  tested  in  the  little 
colony  of  those  who  had  come  before 
them. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  word 
*'  rector,"  which  has  been  imported  from 


England  into  New  England  within  a  few 
years  without  any  meaning  belonging  to  it, 
does  not  appear  in  these  records  at  all. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book,  nor  in  any  English  Bible.  These 
men  were  "ministers."  A  body  of 
wealthy  and  conscientious  and  religious 
merchants  sent  them  out  to  be  ministers 
to  the  new  colony.  What  powers  should 
they  assume  when  they  came?  What 
status  should  they  take  ?  Dr.  Bacon  very 
happily  says  that  they  were  chaplains 
appointed  to  a  trading  community  by  the 
men  who  furnished  the  other  supplies  for 
that  community. 

Now  it  would  be  quite  in  their  power, 
landing  as  they  did  with  the  emigrants 
who  had  gone  with  them  in  three  ships, 
meeting  as  they  did  the  fishermen  and 
lumbermen  and  others  who  had  gone  out 
with  Endicott  nearly  a  year  before,  to 
say,  "We  have  been  sent  over  here  by 
the  Company  to  take  care  of  your  manners 
and  religion.  We  have  their  appoint- 
ment as  chaplains  to  this  post."  There 
have  been  no  lack  of  instances  where 
such  men  have  acted  under  such  commis- 
sions, nay,  where  they  act  under  such 
commissions  now.  The  chaplain  of  every 
prison  acts  under  such  a  commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  enough 
for  a  sensible  man  to  imagine  that  sensi- 
ble men,  arriving  in  a  new  community  like 
that,  would  hesitate  before  they  assumed 
much  power  for  good  over  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  men,  under  such  a  warrant. 
There  is  not  in  the  record  a  syllable  to 
indicate  that  Higginson  or  Bright  or 
Skelton  considered  the  question,  whether 
they  should  gain  in  working  power,  by 
abandoning  any  commission  which  they 
had  from  home.  But  they  were  not 
fools ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  con- 
scientious men  like  them  should  not  have 
asked  themselves  the  question,  how  they 
should  most  easily  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  were  to 
live.  It  is  worth  suggestion  that  such  a 
thought  must  have  passed  through  their 
minds. 

What  appears  from  the  records  is  this  : 
that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  Mr. 
Skelton  agreed  with  the  Company  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1629,  (N.  S.)  to  serve 
the    said    Company    in  the  work   of  the 
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ministry  for  three  years.  The  Company 
agreed  to  pay  Bright  twenty  pounds,  with 
ten  pounds  more  for  his  books.  These 
books  were  to  remain  for  such  ministers 
as  should  succeed  him.  The  Company 
was  also  to  provide  what  was  necessary 
for  Bright  and  his  family  in  the  way  of 
diet,  housing,  and  firewood,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  their  transportation. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  Company 
was  to  give  him  one  hundred  acres  of 
land.  If  he  should  die  in  America,  the 
Company  should  take  care  of  his  widow 
while  she  lived  there,  and  of  his  planta- 
tion. The  milk  of  his  two  kine  was  to  be 
given  for  the  charge  of  diet  for  him  and 
his  family,  and  half  their  increase  during 
the  said  three  years.  If  he  continued 
seven  years  in  the  plantation,  he  was  to 
have  one  hundred  acres  more  of  land. 
The  agreement  with  Higginson  was 
similar,  but  that  thirty  pounds  in  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  him. 

On  the  passage  over,  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was  assigned  to  each  of  the 
three  vessels.  In  the  vessel  with  Higgin- 
son was  another  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Smith.  Smith  had  taken  passage 
before  the  leaders  in  London  knew  it ; 
and  they  were  a  little  embarrassed  about 
him,  for  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  Separatist.  They  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  not  exercise  the  ministry, 
within  the  limits  of  the  patent,  without 
express  leave  from  the  governor  on  the 
spot.  Poor  Higginson  had  to  bury  two 
of  his  little  children  at  sea ;  they  were 
not  strong  in  health  when  they  started, 
the  small-pox  ravaged  the  vessel,  and 
these  little  things  died  on  the  passage. 
The  two  ministers  in  all  these  sorrows 
seem  to  have  helped  each  other,  and  to 
have  been  good  friends.  "We  had  a 
pious  and  Christian-like  passage,"  Higgin- 
son writes,  "for  I  suppose  passengers 
shall  seldom  find  a  company  of  more 
religious,  honest,  and  kind  seamen  than 
we  had.  We  constantly  served  God, 
morning  and  evening,  by  reading  and 
expounding  a  chapter,  singing,  and 
prayer;  and  the  Sabbath  was  solemnly 
kept  by  adding  to  the  former  preaching 
twice  and  catechizing.  And  in  our  great 
need  we  kept  two  solemn  fasts,  and  found 
a  gracious  effect.     Let  them  that  love  and 


use  fasting  and  praying  take  notice  that 
it  is  as  prevailable  by  sea  and  land,  where- 
soever it  is  faithfully  performed.  Besides 
the  shipmaster  and  his  company  used 
every  night  to  set  their  eight  and  twelve 
o'clock  watches  with  singing  a  psalm, 
and  prayer  that  was  not  read  out  of  a 
book." 

From  this  moment  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  more  jealousy  of  Ralph  Smith, 
the  Separatist.  When  he  landed  with 
the  rest,  they  sent  him  over  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  wanted  to  go ;  the  Plymouth 
people  made  him  a  colleague  with  Brew- 
ster, and  as  one  of  their  two  ministers 
he  lived  among  them  for  six  years. 

All  four  of  the  ministers  landed  in 
Salem,  June  29,  July  9,  1629,  —  the 
three  Church  of  England  men  appointed 
chaplains  to  the  new  settlers,  and  Ralph 
Smith  the  Separatist  whom  the  managers 
of  the  Company  would  not  have  sent  if 
they  could  have  helped  it.  Higginson 
and  Skelton,  "in  pursuance  of  the  ends 
of  their  coming  over  into  this  wilderness, 
acquainted  the  governor,  Mr.  Endicott, 
and  the  rest  of  the  godly  people  whom 
they  found  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
the  chief  of  the  passengers  who  came 
with  them,  with  their  professed  inten- 
tions, and  consulted  with  them  about 
settling  a  reformed  congregation.  From 
whom  they  found  a  general  and  hearty 
concurrence,  so  that,  after  some  confer- 
ence together  about  this  matter,  they 
pitched  upon  the  twentieth  of  July  for 
their  entering  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  God  and  one  another,  and  also  for 
the  ordaining  of  their  ministers." 

Recognizing  already  that  the  church 
of  Plymouth  was  a  church,  "being  the 
only  church  which  was  in  the  country 
before  them,"  they  sent  notice  to  them 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  twentieth  of 
of  July,  and  invited  their  presence. 
When  the  day  came,  "  there  was  no  buy- 
ing and  selling,  no  servile  labor,  nor  vain 
recreation,  permitted."  The  beginning 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  prayer  and  teach- 
ing ;  the  afternoon  was  given  to  the  sol- 
emnities of  the  election  and  ordination 
of  the  ministers.  Skelton  and  Higgin- 
son had  been  virtually  determined  upon 
as  the  men  to  be  ordained.  All  the  same, 
however,    they   were    requested    to    give 
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their  views  concerning  the  way  in  which 
God  calls  men  to  the  ministry.  "They 
acknowledged  there  was  a  two-fold  call- 
ing, the  one  an  inward  calling,  when  the 
Lord  moves  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calling  upon  him  and  fits  him  with 
gifts  for  the  same,  the  second  (the  out- 
ward calling)  from  the  people,  when  a 
company  of  believers  are  joined  together 
in  covenant,  to  walk  together  in  all  the 
ways  of  God."  Every  member,  being 
men,  were  to  have  a  free  voice  in  the 
choice  of  their  officers. 

The  contemporary  letter,  from  Charles 
Gott,  which  describes  this  election,  goes 
on  in  these  words  :  "  Now  we,  being  per- 
suaded that  these  two  were  so  qualified 
as  the  apostle  speaks  on  to  Timothy, 
where  he  says  a  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less, sober,  apt  to  teach,  etc.,  I  think  I 
may  say,  as  the  eunuch  said  unto  Philip, 
what  should  let  him  from  being  baptized, 
seeing  there  was  water  and  he  believed ; 
so  these  two  servants  of  God,  clearing 
all  things  by  their  answers  (and  being 
thus  fitted),  we  saw  no  reason  but  that 
we  might  freely  give  our  voices  for  their 
election  after  this  trial. 

"Their  choice  was  after  this  manner. 
Every  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his 
name  whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to 
think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise 
whom  they  would  have  for  teacher :  so 
the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be 
pastor,  and  Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher ; 
and  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson, with  three  or  four  more  of  the 
gravest  members  of  the  church,  laid  their 
hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  there- 
with. This  being  done  then  there  was 
imposition  of  hands  on  Mr.  Higginson. 
Then  there  was  proceeding  in  election  of 
elders  and  deacons,  but  they  were  only 
named,  the  laying  on  of  hands  deferred 
to  see  if  it  please  God  to  send  us  more 
able  men  over.  But  since,  Thursday, 
being  as  I  take  it  the  fifth  of  August, 
is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
humiliation,  for  the  full  choice  of  elders 
and  deacons  and  ordaining  them.  Now, 
good  sir,  I  hope  that  you  and  the  rest  of 
God's  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  God,  if  you  will  say  that  here 
was  a  right  foundation  laid,  and  that 
these   two    blessed  servants  of  the  Lord 


came  in  at  the  door  and  not  at  the 
window." 

The  second  day  of  ordination  having 
been  appointed,  Higginson  was  desired 
"  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  and 
covenant  in  Scripture  language,  which, 
being  done,  was  agreed  upon;  and  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  this  wilderness 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  li- 
berty, and  that  they  might  in  time  be 
troubled  with  erroneous  spirits,  therefore 
they  did  put  one  article  into  the  con- 
fession of  faith  on  purpose,  about  the 
duty  and  power  of  the  magistrates  in 
matters  of  religion."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Morton.  The  passage  in  which 
they  defer  to  the  rulers  of  the  state  is 
in  these  words : 

"  We  do  hereby  promise  to  carry  our- 
selves in  all  lawful  obedience  to  them 
that  are  over  us  in  church  or  Common- 
wealth, knowing  how  well  pleasing  it  will 
be  to  the  Lord  that  they  shall  have  en- 
couragement in  their  places  by  our  not 
grieving  their  spirits  through  our  irregu- 
larities." 

"  When  the  sixth  (not  fifth)  of  August 
came,  it  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  in  which,  after  a  sermon  and 
prayers  of  the  two  ministers,  in  the  end 
of  the  day  the  aforesaid  confession  of 
faith  and  covenant  being  solemnly  read, 
the  forenamed  persons  did  solemnly  con- 
fess their  assent  thereunto,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ordaining  of  Mr.  Skelton 
pastor  and  Mr.  Higginson  teacher  of  the 
church  there." 

It  seems  to  have  been  determined  that 
a  more  solid  organization  of  those  who 
ordained  the  two  ministers  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  form  of  ordination  was 
therefore  repeated.  They  had  sent  to 
Plymouth,  asking  their  friends  there  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  this  great  work. 
A  party  from  Plymouth  came  over  there- 
fore, but  were  detained  by  winds,  so  that 
they  were  too  late  for  the  ceremonial  it- 
self. The  meeting,  however,  was  still  in 
progress,  and  Bradford  gave  to  them  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship. 

One  would  say  that  this  simple  form 
of  procedure  was  improvised  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  might  never  be  resorted  to 
again.  Undoubtedly,  those  who  joined 
in  it  apprehended  some  reproof  from  the 
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directors  of  the  Company  at  home.  But 
no  such  reproof  ever  came.  The  next 
year,  the  large  colony  under  Winthrop 
arrived,  for  which  those  on  board  the 
vessels  of  1629  had  been  making  the 
preparation.  With  the  large  colony  came 
Winthrop  himself,  Dudley,  Johnson  and 
the  other  lay  leaders.  There  came  also 
Wilson,  Phillips,  Mather  and  other  "  min- 
isters "  of  repute  and  au*thority  in  Eng- 
land. Had  they  chosen  to  overset  the 
precedent  set  at  Salem,  they  could  have 
done  so  in  a  day.  But  they  had  no  such 
thought  or  wish.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
see  that  they  recognized  the  principles  on 
which  Higginson  and  Skelton  had  gone 
forward  and,  with  only  slight  protests  as 
to  detail,  that  they  accepted  the  method 
which  they  had  followed.  It  happens 
thus,  that  this  simple  ordination,  in  a 
fishing  village,  when  there  were  probably 
not  twenty  houses  built, —  the  ordination 
of  two  ministers  for  a  church  which  was 
not  so  big  as  the  average  cottage  on 
Marblehead  Neck  to-day, —  this  ordina- 
tion has  become  the  precedent  for  the 
Congregational  usage  of  New  England. 

Of  which  the  essential  thing  was,  and 
is,  that  these  people  made  no  creed  when 
they  formed  that  church.  They  merely 
made  a  covenant  that  people  would  "walk 
together."  It  is  precisely  as  one  might 
go  into  a  frontier  town  in  Maine  to-day, 
and  go  round  among  the  men  who  •''  be- 
long "  in  the  place,  and  say  to  them,  "We 
want  to  make  a  union  congregation.  We 
should  be  sure  to  differ  if  we  defined  our 
Christianity ;  let  us  make  a  congregation 
of  the  people  who  want  a  church  here, 
without  defining  any  dogma." 

The  covenant  of  the  Salem  Church  is 
in  these  words : 

"  We  covenant  with  our  Lord,  and  with 
one  another,  and  we  do  bind  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in 
all  his  ways  according  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  Himself  unto  us  in  His  blessed 
Word  of  truth,  and  do  explicitly  and  in 
the  name  and  fear  of  God,  profess  and 
protest  to  walk  as  followeth  through  the 
power  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God, 
and  ourselves  to  be  His  people  in  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 


"  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  word  of  His  grace,  for  the 
teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  of  us  in 
matters  of  worship  and  conversation,  re- 
solving to  cleave  unto  Him  alone  for  life 
and  glory,  and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways, 
canons  and  constitutions  of  men  in  His 
worship." 

In  one  of  the  subsequent  articles,  "We 
bind  ourselves  to  study  the  advancement 
of  the  gospel  in  all  truth  and  peace,  both 
in  regard  to  those  that  are  within  or  with- 
out, no  way  slighting  our  sister  churches, 
but  using  all  counsel  as  need  shall  be  ;  not 
laying  a  stumbling-block  before  any,  no, 
not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we  desire  to 
promote ;  and  so  to  converse  as  we  may 
avoid  even  the  very  appearance  of  evil." 

In  the  whole  covenant  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  any  of  the  dogmatic  questions 
which  were  broached  at  the  time,  or 
indeed  have  been  broached  since.  There 
is  a  studied  absence  of  all  reference  to 
these.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  creed 
laid  down;  and  no  creed,  such  as  we 
should  call  creeds  now,  were  laid  down 
in  the  Congregational  Churches  until  the 
time  of  "Whitfield's  Great  Awaken- 
ing." Whitfield  was  bred  in  another 
school,  and  thought  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  introducing  a  closer  dogmatic  state- 
ment. 

The  leaders  of  the  great  colony  ex- 
pressed no  dissent  from  the  position  taken 
by  Endicott,  Skelton  and  Higginson.  As 
they  established  their  churches  success- 
ively, in  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston, 
Lynn,  and  other  towns  of  the  Bay,  each 
successive  church  chose  its  minister,  and 
by  one  form  or  another,  ordained  him. 
At  Watertown,  it  was  explicitly  said  that 
Mr.  Phillips  would  not  serve  on  the  basis 
of  his  English  ordination  ;  he  began  anew. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Wilson  was 
ordained,  it  was  said  that  he  did  not 
waive  his  English  ordination.  A  new 
ordination  took  place,  however,  to  satisfy 
those  more  extreme  people  who  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ordina- 
tion of  England,  which  they  considered 
popish.  And  so  it  was  that,  absolutely 
without  any  discussion  or  contest  of  which 
the  memory  has  come  down  to  our  days, 
when  Cotton  arrived  here  in  1634,  he 
found  the  Congregational  system. 
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Cotton  was  a  person  of  such  repute 
abroad,  and  he  was  so  much  esteemed 
here,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  asked 
to  draw  up  a  letter  to  their  friends  at 
home,  explaining  what  were  the  methods 
which  had  been  adopted  here,  and  indeed 
what  were  the  grounds  or  principles  on 
Avhich  these  methods  were  founded. 
Cotton's  letter  becomes,  therefore,  per- 
haps, the  first  authoritative  document 
which  lays  down  the  methods  of  the  New 
England  Church.  "  Questions  and 
Answers  upon  Church  Government"  is 
dated  "  The  twenty-fifth  of  the  eleventh 
month,  1634,"  which  means  1634-5. 
They  undoubtedly  circulated  in  manu- 
script in  England,  but  Dr.  Dexter  thinks 
they  may  not  have  been  printed  for  some 
years  afterward.  About  the  year  1639, 
Richard  Mather  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  other  ministers,  wrote  a  similar 
letter  to  their  friends  among  the  Puritan 
clergy  of  England. 

Both  these  letters  were  printed.  In 
each  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  how 
the  clerical  authors  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  their  English  friends  that 
some  power  still  lingers  in  the  clergy  as 
clergy,  distinct  from  that  which  they 
receive  from  the  people.  But  the  simple 
truth  is  that  the  system  rests  upon  the 
doctrine  stated  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, and  ''  all  are  kings  and  priests." 
As  Cotton  says,  the  minister's  power  is 
only  that  of  a  steward  in  a  household. 
The  minister  has  certain  executive  duties  ; 
so  has  the  steward.  But  to  prophesy,  to 
counsel,  to  warn,  or  to  encourage,  the 
layman  of  the  congregation  has  the  same 
powers  given  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
has  the  minister  whom  he  appoints  for 
these  executive  functions. 

The  careless  reader  passes  all  this  by, 
as  the  difference  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee.  The  "folderol  of 
priests,"  he  says, —  and  he  turns  over 
the  page.  But  this  only  shows  that  he  is 
careless, —  probably,  indeed,  that  he  is  a 
fool.  What  really  follows  from  it  all  is 
that  the  People,  and  no  coterie  of 
elders,  has  in  New  England  directed  the 
most  important  affairs  of  society.  The 
People  has  directed  education,  has  or- 
ganized schools  and  created  colleges  and 


libraries.  The  People  has  cared  for 
health,  it  has  passed  sanitary  laws  and 
established  hospitals  for  all.  The  People 
has  given  order  for  religion,  has  built 
churches  and  arranged  for  worship.  The 
People  has  provided  for  the  poor;  the 
People  has  sent  out  its  missions  to 
foreign  lands,  has  given  the  money  for 
those  missions,  and  the  directions  for  its 
use.  When  the  time  came,  this  People 
declared  war  against  the  imbecile  across 
the  water  who  called  himself  their  king ; 
and  no  hierarchy  of  priests  could  have 
had  the  strength  of  a  straw  against  the 
deluge  of  their  wrath. 

And  always,  in  the  management  of 
affairs  so  various,  this  People  has  gone 
about  its  business  as  if  to  a  sacred  duty. 
No  conclave  which  ever  sat,  sought  the 
greater  glory  of  God  more  simply  or  fer- 
vently. There  is  no  record  in  history  of 
any  organized  states  which  have  held 
more  eagerly  to  the  wish  to  do  what  is 
right,  in  legislature  or  diplomacy. 

This  is  what  you  gain,  whether  for  a 
fishing-hamlet  of  twenty  houses,  or  for  a 
New  England  of  six  States  and  four  mil- 
lions of  people,  when  you  begin  by  pro- 
claiming that  there  shall  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  duties  of  your  State  and 
your  church,  and  no  distinction  between 
their  constituencies. 

You  might  make  the  mistake  which 
held  back  Europe  for  centuries.  You 
might  put  Beckets  and  Richelieus  in  your 
places  of  State.  You  might  give  to  a 
hierarchy  the  arrangement  of  your  edu- 
cation, the  provision  for  poverty  and  dis- 
ease. You  might  confide  to  the  same 
hierarchy  your  legislation  and  social 
order.  There  is  not  a  community  in 
Europe,  from  Spain  to  Russia,  but  has 
suffered  under  such  blunders.  There 
has  not  been  a  sovereign,  no,  not  though 
he  were  Napoleon  or  Charles  V.,  but  he 
has  been  hampered  by  such  hierarchies. 
From  their  entanglements  and  their 
blunders  we  saved  ourselves,  once  for  all, 
when  in  the  beginning  we  made  a  church 
of  laymen  instead  of  a  church  of  priests. 
We  did  this  when  on  the  sixth  of  August, 
1629,  in  the  hamlet  of  Naumkeag,  we 
made  a  Congregational  Church  to  be  the 
established  Church  of  New  England. 
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By  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  HUNT  was 
bom  in  Brattleboro',  Vermont, 
March  31,  1824.  His  father's 
family  were  large  landed  proprietors  in 
the  state,  and  men  of  independent 
thought  and  action.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Leavitt,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut ;  and  from  her  he 
inherited  the  great  talent  which  made 
him  conspicuous  among  the  artists  of  our 
country. 

In  her  early  years,  Mrs.  Hunt  had 
shown  a  strong  desire  to  draw  and  paint ; 
a  desire  which  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment in  her  home,  where,  as  in  many 
another  New  England  family,  these 
branches  were  regarded  as  needless  ac- 
complishments. Indeed,  she  had  been 
positively  forbidden  by  her  father  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  While 
attending  a  boarding-school,  she  found 
herself  irresistibly  drawn  toward  the 
painting  class,  and  pursued  her  own 
studies  with  redoubled  zeal  in  order  to 
have  more  time  for  watching  its  fascina- 
ting work.  Her  interest  in  the  class 
was  noticed,  and  she  was  asked  why  she 
did  not  join  it. 

"  I  must  not  !  My  father  will  not 
allow  it."  "Take  these  paints  and 
brushes,  and  try  to  sketch  this  flower  !  " 
said  the  teacher.  "  When  your  father 
sees  that  you  can  really  paint,  he  surely 
will  not  object." 


That  was  a  happy  hour ;  but  the 
dream  had  a  rude  awakening.  When 
the  child  went  home  for  vacation,  she 
timidly  placed  her  sketch  upon  the  piano, 
and  awaited  results. 

"Who  did  that?"  demanded  her 
father. 

"  I  did  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Take  it  away !  and  mind  you,  no 
more  of  this  !  " 

The  injunction  was  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  Later  in  life,  a  widow,  with  five 
children  to  educate,  she  resolved  that 
they  should  have  the  advantages  which 
had  been  denied  her.     An  Italian  artist 
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was  in  New  Haven,  looking  for  orders, 
or  for  pupils.  His  name  was  Gamba- 
della,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
a  political  refugee.  Mrs.  Hunt  met  him, 
and  proposed  giving  him  a  large  room 
in  the  upper  part  of  her  house,  where  he 
could  teach  the  scholars  whom  she  hoped 
to  obtain  for  him.  Filled  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  never  doubtful  of  success, 
she  went  from  house  to  house,  in  search 
of  the  necessary  pupils.  Not  one  could 
she  obtain.  Nothing  daunted,  she  de- 
clared that  there  should  be  a  class,  and  it 
should  consist  of  her  five  children  and 
herself.  Six  happy  hearts  went  to  work 
with  zeal ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
an  exhibition  was  given  of  what  had 
been  accomplished.  Then  the  dis- 
affected ones,  those  who  had  taken  no 
interest  in  the  class,  and  had  refused  to 
join,  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  anxious 
to  begin  lessons  at  once. 

"You  are  too  late  !  "  was  Mrs.  Hunt's 
proud  and  happy  response  ;  and  no  one 
outside  of  her  family  was  admitted. 

Of  her  children,  one  is  Richard  M. 
Hunt,  the  eminent  architect  in  New 
York,  who  has  received  the  highest 
honors  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Another  was  a  physician,  living 
wholly    in    Paris ;    a    third,   with   all   the 


elements  of  a  successful  lawyer,  gave  up 
his  profession  at  the  time  of  our  civil 
war,  rendered  good  service  as  a  colonel, 
and  lives  in  retirement  in  Weathersfield, 
Vermont.  The  daughter.  Miss  Jane 
Hunt,  is  a  lady  of  an  original  and  versa- 
tile mind,  a  water-color  painter  of  rare 
excellence,  a  resident  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  who  spends  much  of  her  time  in 
California,  drawn  thither  by  the  fine 
climate  and  a  large  circle  of  delightful 
friends. 

After  the  successful  experiment  with  the 
home  studies,  Mrs.  Hunt  resolved  to  meet 
at  once  the  question  of  the  education  of 
her  children.  They  were  sent  to  the  best 
schools  which  the  country  afforded  ;  but 
the  mother  was  not  content.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  these  restless, 
adventuresome  spirits  were  not  easily 
repressed.  William  was  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  a  while  ;  but  that  life  was  not  for 
him.  "I  was  not  interested,"  was  his 
remark,  in  later  years.  The  constant 
repression  of  his  tastes  and  instincts 
caused  his  health  to  decline,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  must  go  to  the  south  of 
France.  With  him  went  his  mother,  the 
sister,  and  brothers. 

In  her  later  years,  Mrs.  Hunt  said  of 
this    step :     "  People    did    not    then    go 
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abroad  to  study ;  and  I  was  regarded  as 
venturesome  in  the  extreme.  In  truth,  I 
did  not  reahze  what  I  was  doing  until  we 
were  half  way  across  the  ocean.  My 
friends  had  done  their  best  to  discourage 
me,  and  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking 
was  indeed  oppressive  ;  yet  there  was  no 
way  but  to  go  on." 

Two  of  the  sons  were  placed  at  school  in 
Geneva.  The  rest  of  the  family  tarried  for 
a  while  in  Rome,  after  visiting  nearly  ail  the 
large  cities  of  Europe,  including  Constan- 
tinople. In  Rome,  William  began  draw- 
ing in  the  galleries  ;  but  to  his  sensitive 
nature  the  atmosphere  of  this  city  of  the 
dead  Past  proved  inimical,  and  the  family 
returned  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Rich- 
ard was  placed  in  the  atelier  of  a  famous 
Parisian  architect,  and  William  was 
advised  to  study  in  Diisseldorf,  then  the 
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art-centre  of  Europe.  But  the  course  of 
instruction  was  dry,  uninteresting  and 
pedantic.  Only  by  force  of  will,  and  a 
perseverance  instilled  by  early  precepts 
of  home  training,  was  he  enabled  to  go 
through  the  course  of  nine  months'  study. 
The  result  was  what  might  be  expected. 
Drawing  in  itself  had  lost  all  charm ; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  the  opening  of 
the  painting  class  as  a  relief  from  the 
irksomeness  of  his  academical  studies. 
To  his  dismay,  the  instruction  in  painting 
was  no  better ;  and  he  left  at  once  for 
Paris,  resolving  to  be  a  sculptor  rather 
than  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  painters 
of  the  Dtisseldorf  School,  then  waning 
rapidly. 

While  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
studio  of  Pradier,  the  sculptor,  he  was 
diligently  searching  Paris  for  every  possi- 
ble object  of  artistic  interest. 
Passing  by  Deforge's  art  store, 
he  chanced  to  see,  in  the  win- 
dow, Couture's  ''Falconer." 
He  stopped  before  it,  exclaim- 
ing, "If that  is  painting,  I  am 
a  painter."  He  found  Couture, 
and  entered  his  studio  ;  work- 
ing with  all  that  abounding 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
characterized  him  when  his 
interest  was  aroused.  To  his 
surprise.  Couture  said  to  him  : 
"Young  man,  you  don't  know 
how  to  draw."  This,  after  his 
forced  application  in  Germany, 
astonished  him  ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  the  great  difference 
between  the  drawing  of  the 
school  -  room  and  that  of  a 
painter's  studio,  and  in  time 
produced  drawings  of  marked 
excellence.  "Morris,"  as  he 
was  called  in  the  class,  was  a 
great  favorite.  With  Couture 
himself  he  was  in  perfect 
sympathy;  and  under  his 
guidance,  certain  qualities  in 
Hunt's  mind  and  work  unfolded 
as  they  could  scarcely  have 
done  under  any  other  auspices. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
so  absorbed  Couture's  manner 
of  painting  that  the  master 
declared    that   the    pupil    had 
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carried  it  as  far  as  it  could  go.  One 
day  his  fascinating  head,  "  The  Jewess," 
was  standing  upon  an  easel,  the  admira- 
tion of  both  master  and  pupils.  The 
painter  Isabey  entered  the  room,  and,  on 
seeing  it,  mistook  it  for  a  success  of  the 
master. 

"  Good,  Couture  !  "  he  said.  "  Do 
always  Hkethat,  and  you  will  do  well  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Couture,  smiling,  "  That 
is  by  Morris  !  " 

The  method  of  painting  in  Couture's 
class  was  to  make  first  a  careful  and,  if 
possible,  a  stylish  or  elegant  outline-draw- 
ing of  the  subject,  adding  only  a  few, 
simple  "values,"   shaded    with    a  frottis 


of  thin  color,  and  left  to  dry  over  night. 
Next  day,  by  a  formula  which  can  be 
found  in  Couture's  little  book,  "  Method 
of  Painting,"  another  thin  frottis  was 
used  in  portions,  and  with  long-haired 
whipping  brushes  the  color  was  laid  on  in 
its  exact  place,  the  darks  where  they  be- 
longed and  of  the  right  depth  of  tone, 
the  lights  thickly  and  with  startling  bril- 
liancy. Not  one  stroke  could  be  re- 
touched, or  mud  would  ensue.  The 
middle  tones  required  the  utmost  nerve, 
feeling  and  decision  ;  but  their  quality, 
when  good,  was  delightful  and  fascinating. 
No  wonder  that  this  method  of  painting 
attracted  students  and  artists  from  every 
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quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  a  sublime 
reaction  from  the  dry-as-dust  German 
painting  then  in  vogue,  and  from  the 
scarcely  less  pedantic  ideas  and  work  of 
the  so-called  classic  painters  of  France 
in  the  early  years  of  our  century. 

Having  carried  this  method  of  paint- 
ing even  farther  than  the  master  had 
done,  Hunt's  earnest  and  progressive 
mind  began  to  look  about  for  other  fields 
to  conquer.  Couture  had  painted  his 
^^ Decadence  Romaine,'''  and  was  now 
chiefly  occupied  in  enjoying  his  great 
success  and  in  proclaiming  the  merits  of 
his  own  peculiar  method.  Hunt  took  a 
little  trip  to  Holland  ;  and  while  making 
a  study  of  Rembrandt's  ''Night  Watch," 
in  Amsterdam,  found  that  his  Couture 
palette  was  not  sufficient.  He  must  buy 
new  colors.     This   set    him    to    studying 


those  used  by  the  old  masters.  Couture's 
pictures  were  indeed  brilliant,  compared 
with  the  works  of  contemporary  painters  ; 
but  could  they  vie  with  the  great  masters 
of  Venice  and  Holland?  No,  those  men 
still  remained  unapproachable ;  and  to 
this  fact  Hunt  gave  much  careful  thought, 
making  some  exquisite  studies,  especially 
from  Rembrandt,  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

At  the  time  that  he  felt  that  Couture 
could  do  no  more  for  him,  he  began  to 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  Millet,  the 
French  peasant-painter,  and  finally  went 
to  Barbison  to  find  him  and  to  buy  some 
of  his  sketches.  Before  this  he  had  seen 
the  wonderful  "Sower,"  and  had  said  to 
an  art-dealer,  "Why  don't  you  buy 
that?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  too  sad  a  subject ;  and  be- 
sides is  not  worth  the  three  hundred 
francs  asked  for  it." 

"What!"  cried  Hunt,  "a  master- 
piece  for  sixty  dollars  and  you  hesitate 
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about  buying  it?  "  whereupon  he  went  to 
the  store-room  of  an  art-dealer,  and  be- 
came the  possessor  of  ''The  Sower,"  one 
of  Millet's  greatest  works. 

On  reaching  Barbison,  he  found  the 
peasant-painter  working,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  in  a  cellar."  The  picture  on  his 
easel  was  the  "Sheep-Shearers;  " —  ex- 
quisite in  color  as  a  Correggio,  with  all 
the  pathos  and  grandeur  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. 

"Is  that  picture  engaged?"  was  his 
inquiry.  "Yes,"  replied  Millet,  "De- 
forge  will  take  it  for  my  color  bill.  He 
thinks  that  I  shall  never  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  what  I  owe  him ;  so  he 
vyill  take  this  for  the  debt." 


It  is  needless  to  add  that  Hunt  paid 
the  color  bill,  and  carried  away  the  pic- 
ture, also  giving  commissions  for  other 
work  when  completed.  From  that  time 
his  interest  in  Millet  increased.  He 
could  not  help  contrasting  him  with 
Couture,  who  was  then  berating  every 
one  who  did  not  follow  his  method. 
Of  Millet,  Couture  made  all  possible 
sport,  ridiculing  his  work  and  saying  that 
a  man  who  could  not  "  lay  in  "  and  finish 
his  picture  at  once  was  no  painter.  He 
drew  caricatures  of  Millet's  subjects,  and 
said  that  the  artist  was  "  too  poor  to  give 
his  peasants  folds  in  their  garments." 
When  he  found  that  his  favorite  pupil, 
Morris  Hunt,  had  left  him  for  the  peasant- 
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THE  BATHERS. 


painter,  he  became  more  satirical  and 
bitter.  But  even  his  day  was  nearing  its 
end.  Whistler  was  in  Paris,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  praise  the  popular  painter. 
All  he  would  say  was,  ''  Chic,  pure  chic  !  " 
From  Millet,  Hunt  had  no  regular  in- 
struction ;  but  they  liked  one  another, 
and  delighted  in  each  other's  society  on 
all    occasions.     Yet   Millet  was  called    a 


'•'bear"  by  his  fellow-artists  and  neigh- 
bors in  Barbison.  Hunt  never  intruded 
upon  his  work  or  his  seclusion,  but  was 
always  ready  for  a  walk  in  the  forest  or 
on  the  plain.  On  these  little  excursions 
Millet  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
*'  value  "  of  a  figure  in  the  field,  to  the 
way  in  which  a  cart-wheel  settled  into 
the  ground,  to  an  effect  of  sunlight,  or  of 
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distance.  He  was  never  seen  out  of 
doors  at  work  under  an  umbrella;  but 
he  took  mental  notes  and  used  them  in 
his  work  in  the  studio.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  the  Bible  aloud,  and  interpreting 
it  in  a  graphic  and  picturesque  way.  He 
loved  also  to  read  Aristophanes,  and 
other  great  writers ;  and  often  conveyed 
his  idea  of  what  he  read  by  a  gesture  of 
the  hand  or  a  stroke  of  his  pencil. 

Sometimes  the  two  would  go  up  to 
Paris  to  see  the  exhibitions,  and  it  was  a 
feeling  of  comradeship  that  made  young 
Morris  clothe  himself  in  peasant's  garb, 
including  blouse  and  sabots,  that  he 
might  feel  the  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  master  whom  he  had  found.  The 
Louvre  was  a  favorite  resort,  —  especially 


aglow  with 

longing   to 

Although 


Whatever  he  loved  he  loved  intensely. 
Whatever  interested  him  moved  him 
deeply.  His  work  grew  in  strength,  in 
beauty  and  seriousness.  He  had  all  the 
elements  of  a  great  painter. 

He  returned  to  America, 
enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and 
give  of  his  great  abundance, 
he  had  many  friends  and  patrons,  it  was 
up-hill  work  so  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. The  old  traditions  still  pre- 
vailed. We  had  Stuart,  Copley,  Allston, 
and  a  few  clever  landscape  painters  ;  but 
public  sentiment  was  led  by  men  who  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  their  preju- 
dices and  scoffed  at  all  new  ideas.  To  his 
work  here  Hunt  brought  faith,  patience 
and    hope.       At    this    time     he    painted 
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the  long  Italian  gallery,  where  hung 
Rembrandt's,  ''  Supper  at  Emmaus,"  an 
especial  favorite  of  Millet's. 

The  companionship  of  this  great 
painter  and  earnest  man  had  an  influence 
upon  Hunt  which  produced  a  lasting 
effect  upon  his  character.  It  awakened 
his  sympathy  in  humanity.  The  world 
to  him,  from  that  time,  became  different. 
He  developed  an  intense  power  of  sym- 
pathy which  helped  largely  to  make  him 
the  great  artist  which  he  was  to  become. 


some  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures : 
"  Girl  at  the  Fountain,"  "  Hurdy-Gurdy 
Boy,"  "  Violet  Girl,"  ''The  Belated  Kid," 
and  many  another  sweetly  pathetic  rem- 
iniscence of  his  charmed  life  with  Couture 
and  with  Millet.  Then  portraits  began  to 
come  into  his  field  of  work.  The  public 
did  not  so  much  care  for  his  beautiful 
ideal  figures  as  for  their  own  personali- 
ties. Everybody  and  his  family  must 
"  sit  to  Hunt."  We  can  see  how  dififi- 
cult  for  him  was  this   work.       It  was   not 
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h\s  fo/-fc.  But  he  manfully  buckled  down 
to  the  task,  until  it  came  to  pass  that 
some  of  his  best  work  is  now  to  be 
found  among  his  portraits.  To  gain  a 
living,  every  artist  in  America  must  quit 
the  work  which  he  loves  for  that  which 
the  public  must  and  will  have.  To-day 
our  painters  too  often  say  :  '*  If  it  were 
not  for  my  classes,  I  could  not  live ;" 
"■  If  it  were  not  for  my  illustration  work  I 
should  starve."  In  Mr.  Hunt's  day  it 
was  scarcely    better ;   and   yet  he  was  a 


Darrah,  Miss  Elizabeth  Greene,  the 
flower-painter ;  Miss  Bartol,  and  Thomas 
Johnston.  In  a  visit  of  two  or  three  years 
to  Europe,  Mr.  Hunt  left  his  large  studio 
in  Summer  Street  to  the  occupancy  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
receive  into  his  own  studio  a  small  class 
of  ladies  who  have  since  done  much  for 
the  advancement  of  art  in  Boston, 

On  Mr.  Hunt's  return,  Mr.  Johnston 
went  to  Paris,  and  Boston  was  again 
without    opportunity    for   study    of  what 
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favorite  of  fortune.  Still,  his  ideal 
pictures  would  not  sell ;  portraits  were 
not  always  forthcoming;  and  having  great 
power  of  communicating  what  he  knew,  it 
naturally  came  about  that  he  received 
row  and  then  a  few  pupils.  His  summer 
home  was  in  Newport,  and  here  he  had 
among  his  disciples  no  less  a  person  than 
John  La  Farge,  who  to  this  day  calls 
himself  a  pupil  of  Hunt.  In  P3oston  he 
was  always  interested  in  the  work  of  sev- 
eral of  the  more  progressive  artists — Mrs. 


was  then  called  ''  High  Art."  Scarcely 
had  Mr.  Hunt  returned  when  he  was 
asked  to  take  a  class  of  six  or  eight 
pupils.  This  did  not  suit  his  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  he  advertised  in  the 
Transcript  his  intention  of  opening  a 
class  in  his  large  studio  in  the  Mercantile 
Building,  Summer  Street.  Thirty  or 
forty  pupils  responded,  and  a  most  novel 
course  of  instruction  commenced.  Noth- 
ing was  said  at  first  about  outlines ; 
"  values "     were     the     constant     theme. 


STUDY   OF  A   MALE  HEAD. 
BOY   CHASING  GOOSE. 
FIRST   LOVE. 


A  WRECK.      FAYAL. 

HEAD   OF  A   SIBYL. 

MILL  DAM,    MILTON   LOWER   FALLS, 

LANDSCAPE  AND  SHEPHERD, 
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HORSES    AND  CART  ON   A   BEACH. 


How  did  the  object  ''count"?     Was  it 
a   dark  gray   one   against   a   light    back- 


white 


cast   against   a   dark 
"  Where 


ground,  or  a 

background?     ^^WJiat  is  it? 

is  it?"  were  the  first  questions. 

It  was  a  motley  gathering  that  assem- 
bled  under    the    large   sky-light.     There 
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were  women  from  almost  every  station 
in  life,  and  of  every  degree  of  proficiency, 
or  want  of  it.  There  seemed  to  be  but 
one  qualification  for  admission :  *'  Do 
you  love  to  work?  Do  you  wish  to 
learn?  If  not,  you  had  better  be  at 
home,  hemstitching  handkerchiefs,  or  in 
Hanover  Street,  shopping."  Mr.  Hunt 
firmly  believed  that  love  of  drawing  was 
evidence  of  talent,  and  asserted  that  no 
one  would  climb  daily  the  long  stairs 
unless  possessed  of  some  ability.  Yet 
he  never  failed  to  inculcate  the  gospel  of 
hard  work,  varying  this  with  the  pleasant 
precept :   "  Draw  firm,  and  be  jolly  !  " 

In  his  last  visit  to  Europe  he  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  use  of 
charcoal,  which,  in  his  hands,  became  a 
medium  of  great  force  and  subtle  deli- 
cacy. He  believed  that  everything  could 
be  expressed  by  it.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  methods  of  using  it  which 
are  not  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  except  by  Currier  and  a  few 
others  who  came  immediately  under  the 
influence  of  Hunt  and  his  enthusiasm. 
Like  nearly  all  artists,  he  had  only  used 
charcoal  for  hasty  sketching  of  outlines, 
and  for  a  slight  indication  of  shading. 
While  in  Berville's  art  shop  in  Paris  one 
day,     the     proprietor,     who     makes     a 
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specialty  of  charcoal  materials,  showed 
him  a  complete  case,  containing  block, 
charcoal,  stumps,  amadou  2iwA  fixatif. 

"You'll  find  this  very  convenient!" 
said  Berville. 

"I  hate  conveniences!"  was  Hunt's 
laconic  reply.  But  as  Berville  presented 
him  with  the  outfit,  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  accept  it. 

The  two  specialists  in  charcoal-drawing 
were  Allonge  and  Lalanne.  Going  to 
the  latter  for  instruction,  Hunt  was  told  : 
"I  can  show  you  all  that  I  know  in  a 
half  hour;  "  and  he  did. 

As  Hunt  was  going  to  Brittany  on  a 
sketching  tour,  he  took  his  charcoal-case, 
and  found  it  of  constant  use.  His  draw- 
ings of    those   days  have   somewhat   the 


THE  SINGERS. 


character  of  crayon  and  of  pencil ;  but 
in  later  years  he  developed  a  method  of 
using  charcoal  which  was  as  unique  as  it 
was  admirable.  He  handled  his  stick  of 
charcoal  as  a  great  violinist  plays  his 
violin.  At  times  it  would  express  the 
most  delicate  and  fairy-like  tones ;  while 
in  an  instant  it  would  thunder  forth 
organ-peals  of  terrific  grandeur.  At  his 
bidding  it  was  capable  of  every  note  in 
the  gamut  of  expression ;  and  in  later 
years  his   drawings   were   like   sculpture. 


the  pupils  fearless  by  their  ready  use  of 
charcoal,  which  taught  them  "values," 
and  every  quality  except  positive  color, 
they  were  in  time  allowed  to  paint. 
Here,  too,  simplicity  was  constantly 
taught.  "  Dare  to  do  it  in  the  simplest 
way  !  "  was  a  frequent  direction.  The 
story  of  the  "  Hunt  class  "  would  require 
an  article  by  itself.  Certainly  there 
never  was  an  instructor  more  electrifying, 
more     encouraging,     more     capable     of 


THE  LISTENERS. 


To  return  to  the  class. 


Having  made 


conveying  his  meaning  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  manner.  Something  of 
the  quality  of  his  teaching  remains  with 
us  in  his  "Talks  on  Art,"  compiled  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  They 
are  in  two  series,  published  in  a  sort  of 
Japanese  fashion,  and  are  widely  read, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  results  of  his  teaching  have  been 
incalculable.  All  over  the  country  its 
fame  has  spread,  while  the  catholicity  of 
Boston's  taste  in  art  may  be  largely 
ascribed  to  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
teaching.  It  has  sometimes  been  a 
matter  of  regret  that  his  instruction  has 
been  confined  to  a  class  of  women,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  not  intending  to 
be  professional ;  but  he  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  do  as  much,  even  more,  for  young 
men,   had   they    been   willing  to  forsake 
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their  own  studios  and  meet  together 
where  he  could  find  them  as  opportunity 
offered,  ^\'ith  self-satisfied  students  of 
either  sex  he  had  no  patience ;  and 
many  a  young  man  or  woman  who  came 
to  him  with  anything  less  than  the 
highest  motives  has  had  cause  to  remem- 
ber through  life  the  rebuff  which  from 
him  would  come  with  cutting  poignancy. 
But  to  earnest  students,  whether  of  his 
class  or  not,  no  one  could  be  more 
generous  and  helpful.  Women,  whether 
artists  or  students,  received  from  him 
invaluable  aid.  He  believed  in  them  as 
few  artists  have  ever  done.  When  he 
died,  the  difference  was  great.  Only  in 
Paris  can  women  now  be  sure  of  finding 
such  help  as  Mr.  Hunt  gave  constantly 
and  freely.  Social  position  had  no  effect 
upon  him.  A  pupil  from  the  country 
had  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  assistance 
as  the  wealthy  or  cultivated  lady  from 
Beacon  Street  or  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
He  read  character  at  a  glance.  As  he 
entered  the  class-room,  his  eyes  took  in 
everything  at  once.  No  wall-flower  so 
humble  that  he  did  not  know  her  work 
and  her  thoughts.  Surrounded  by  a 
coterie  of  brilliant  and  accomplished 
young  women,  moving  in  the  same  circle 
in  which  he  moved,  his  eyes  would  dart 


from  one  easel  to  another  (there  were 
forty  or  more),  and  the  promising  sketch 
would  be  seized  and  held  up  for  the 
edification  of  the  class. 

It  was  a  memorable  morning  when  he 
entered  the  crowded  studio  and  gave  an 
order  which  almost  paralyzed  the  stu- 
dent : 

"  Put  away  your  work,  and  draw  from 
memory,  something  that  you  have  seen 
this  morning  —  something  at  home,  or 
on  your  way  down  here." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  dis- 
sent. On  every  face  was  written,  "  I 
can't  !  "  and  so  much  opposition  was  in 
the  air,  that  the  master  afterwards  said 
that  he  thought  he  "  should  have  to  call 
in  the  Cadets." 

''  I  give  you  ten  minutes  by  the 
watch!"  —  and  there  v/as  no  appeal 
from  his  decision.  In  ten  minutes,  thirty 
or  forty  charcoal  sketches  had  been  pro- 
duced that  were  startling  in  their  sugges- 
tiveness ;  and  ''  A  memory  sketch  every 
day"  was  the  peremptory  order,  which 
everyone  felt  must  be  obeyed.  One  wall 
of  the  studio  was  to  be  kept  clear,  and 
every  scholar  was  to  make  her  daily 
memory  sketch  and  pin  it  thereon.  If 
one  failed  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master 
found  it  out,  not  from  the  wall,  but  from  a 
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lack  of  the  requisite  quality  in  her  work. 
As  a  singer  "gets  her  voice  up"  daily, 
so  the  Hunt  class  were  expected  to  draw 
a  memory  sketch  in  the  course  of  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  Put  down  only  what  you  honestly  re- 
member !  Nothing  more  ;  and  do  it  in 
ten.  minutes." 

Millet  once  said  that  composition  was 
''  simply  the  recording  of  something  that 
we  have  seen  ;  "  and  certainly  Mr.  Hunt's 
idea  of  memory-drawing  was  a  far  more 
logical  method  of  entering 
upon  the  study  of  that  diffi- 
cult branch  of  art  than  that 
usually  adopted  by  the 
schools,  which  expect  com- 
positions on  difficult  themes, 
from  scholars  who  have  not 
the  first  idea  of  what  they 
are  to  do.  In  their  fear 
lest  they  should  encourage 
drawing  from  chic,  the 
French  professors  have  us- 
ually discouraged  on  the 
part  of  their  students  all 
work  that  is  not  done  from 
the  life.  If  the  Hunt  idea 
of  memory-drawing  pure 
and  simple  could  be  carried 
out,  composition  would  have 
a  natural  and  healthy 
growth,  far  removed  from 
the  artificialities  of  the  pres- 
ent method  of  teaching  it. 

The  pictures  produced  in 
his     early    manhood     were 
characterized  by  great   ten- 
derness of  feehng,  grace  of 
line,    and  beauty    of  color. 
His    first  portraits   showed, 
in    a     degree,     the     same 
characteristics.       Later,    he 
strove  to   express   character 
and  force ;   and   some    of    the    portraits 
of  this     period    will    stand    among    the 
great  portraits  of  the  world.     Especially 
is    this    true    of    the    portrait    of    Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  painted   for   the  Essex  bar, 
and  now  in    the    court-house,   at  Salem. 
It  will   bear   comparison   with  the   great 
portraits  of  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Titian, 
and    Moroni,    and    is   a    work   of  which 
America  should  be  proud.     His  "  Abraham 
Lincoln"  was  another  noble  oortrait ;  but 


the  great  ''  Boston  fire  "  destroyed  this, 
and  many  another  fine  -painting  by 
Hunt  and  his  European  conf7'eres.  It  is 
heart-rending  to  think  of  the  greedy 
flames  devouring  five  large  Millets  ;  untold 
treasures  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  collected  in 
Europe,  and  paintings  of  his  own  without 
number.  People  who  remember  the 
Lincoln,  speak  of  it  as  a  work  which  fully 
displayed  Hunt's  power  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  character.  It  was  painted  soon 
after   Lincoln's  assassination.     Governor 


JAMES   FREEMAN   CLARKE. 

Andrew  and  others  felt  that  Boston  should 
have  a  great  portrait  of  the  revered  Presi- 
dent, and  earnestly  besought  Mr.  Hunt  to 
undertake  it.  He  had  never  seen  Lincoln, 
but  had  conceived  for  him  the  highest 
respect  and  the  tenderest  regard. 
Correspondence  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  re- 
sulted in  her  sending  to  Boston  the  clothes 
which  the  President  wore  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  with  all  the  impressions  made 
by  his  tall,  slight,  and  peculiar  figure,  and 
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LANDSCAPE  WITH   WHITE   COW. 


with  them,  one  of  the  door-keepers  of  the 
White  House,  whose  figure  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  that  of  the  lamented 
President. 

Only  one  small  picture  remains  in 
existence  to  show  the  beauty  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Lincoln  portrait.  It  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Gregerson,  a  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  lived  at  that  time,  in 
lower  Beacon  Street.  This  study  was 
shown  at  the  gallery  of  the  St.  Botolph 
Club  in  April  last,  where  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection  of  Hunt's  work 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  since  his 
death,  fifteen  years  ago.  From  even  so 
small  a  study  it  could  be  seen  how 
thoroughly  it  must  have  interpreted 
Lincoln's  personality  and  his  character; 
and  to  this  Mr.  Hunt  had  given  a  grace 
and  dignity  of  pose,  born  of  his  own  fine 
idea  of  balance,  and  of  his  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  original.  Lincoln  must 
have  looked  like  that  when  he  delivered 
his  immortal  words  at  Gettysburg. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  teaching, 
Mr.  Hunt  found  that  too  much  of  his 
time  and  strength  was  given  to  others, 
and  asked  one  of  his  pupils,  herself  an 
instructor,    to  take   charge  of   the   class. 


promising  to  "  come  in  and  correct  "  as 
often  as  he  had  opportunity.  The  pupil 
naturally  shrank  from  such  a  responsibility  ; 
and  two  or  three  weeks  ensued  before 
the  final  answer  could  be  given.  Rather 
than  have  the  class  come  to  an  end,  and 
with  it  her  own  chance  for  study,  she 
consented  to  try  the  experiment.  A 
majority  of  the  pupils  returned,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  continued  to  visit  the  class  freely, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  needed  change 
from  his  own  work  to  come  in  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  his  band  of  scholars,  free 
from  any  care  of  the  class-studio  or  its 
inmates. 

At  this  time  he  painted  his  fine  portrait 
of  the  eminent  lawyer,  William  M.  Evarts  ; 
his  exquisite  representation  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Francis  Adams ;  his  portrait  of 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  that 
of  Master  Gardner  of  the  Boys'  Latin 
School,  Boston.  The  latter  commission 
was  from  the  boys  of  the  school,  who 
deputed  several  of  their  number  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Hunt,  tell  him  of  their  project, 
and  ask  him  to  paint  their  venerable 
teacher. 

''  The  boys  said  that  they  could  only 
raise    three   hundred   dollars ;  but,"   said 
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Mr.  Hunt,  "  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  their  wanting  a  portrait  of  their 
master,  that  I  agreed  to  do  what  I  could 
for  them  at  that  price.  At  first  thought," 
he  added,  sportively,  ''  I  felt  that  he  ought 
to  be  painted  with  a  Latin  grammar  in 
one  hand,  and  a  ferule  in  the  other; 
but  when  I  came  to  see  the  man,  I  knew 
that  he  should  be  painted  for  himself 
alone." 

In  three  days  the  portrait  was  done, 
and  was  so  veritable  a  presence  in  the 
studio,  that  Mr.  Hunt  himself  confessed 
to  having  been  startled  by  it  as  he 
entered  the  room,  the  morning  after  its 
completion,  and  thought  that  Master 
Gardner  had  come  to  see  him  and  was 
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awaiting  his  arrival.  A  fine  etching  of 
this  portrait  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
W.  Bicknell,  who  has  seized  the  force  and 
spirit  of  the  work  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. 

After  the  loss  of  his  studio  in  the  great 


"Boston  fire"  of  1872,  Mr.  Hunt  suf- 
fered marked  diminution  of  strength. 
He  had  been  severely  ill  at  his  home  in 
Milton  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and 
evidently  had  not  recovered  his  usual 
health  and  mental  tone.  The  different 
studios  which  he  tried  to  occupy  after  the 
loss  of  his  own,  proved  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory.       For    several     years     he 
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endured  them,  until  he  concluded  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and 
build  for  himself.  On  the  corner  of 
Boylston  Street  and  Park  Square  stood  an 
old  building,  known  as  Lord's  grocery. 
Leasing  the  two  upper  stories,  he  con- 
verted them  into  a  spacious  and  finely 
appointed  studio,  which  could  be  used 
also  for  exhibition  purposes.  In  the 
same  year  he  built  a  studio  at  Magnolia, 
Massachusetts,  for  summer  use.  This  he 
enjoyed  for  one  season  only,  that  of  1877. 
With  his  painting  van,  a  pair  of  favorite 
horses,  his  assistant.  Carter,  and  wagon 
boy,  Tom,  he  painted  some  admirable 
landscapes,  wood-interiors  and  coast 
subjects,  going  to  the  picturesque  neigh- 
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borhoods  of  Manchester  and  Gloucester. 

The  next  winter  found  him  at  his  new 
studio  in  Park  Square,  where  he  w^orked 
with  his  assistant,  doubtless  refreshed  by 
the  long  summer's  outing, —  the  last  he 
was  ever  to  enjoy. 

Among  the  paintings  of  this  year  was 
the  beautiful  picture,  "The  Bathers,"  a 
fine  reproduction  of  which  graces  our 
pages.  Deservedly  this  ranks  among  the 
finest  of  the  ideal  works  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
later  period  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  John  A.  Lowell  &  Company 


WILLIAM   M.  EVARTS. 

for  the  privilege  of  presenting  it  to  our 
readers.  Mr.  Lowell  engaged  Mr.  S.  A. 
Schoff,  the  eminent  engraver,  to  reproduce 
the  picture  in  the  finest  style  of  his  art ;  and 
this  transaction,  of  course,  involved  the 
withdrawal  from  the  market  of  all 
photographic  and  other  representations, 
—  a  fact  which  makes  our  illustration  of 
quite  unusual  value. 

This  picture   was   one   of  Mr.   Hunt's 
favorite  works.     He  had  seen  the  subject 


while  driving  in  the  country,  and  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  charcoal  sketch  which 
should  preserve  its  essence.  This  charm- 
ing drawing  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Martin  Brimmer,  of  Boston,  who  is  the 
owner  of  some  of  Mr.  Hunt's  most 
characteristic  works.  The  picture  needs 
no  word  of  explanation  ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  color  it  is  fresh,  almost 
brilliant  in  the  flesh-tones,  which  are 
beautifully  sustained  by  the  well-painted, 
limpid  water,  and  the  mysterious  and 
suggestive  background  of  over-hanging 
trees.  The  picture  readily 
found  a  purchaser,  and  the 
artist  reserved  the  right  to 
make  a  replica,  which  should 
be  larger  and  slightly  differ- 
ent. The  two  pictures  were 
seen  at  the  April  exhibition 
.  in  the  gallery  of  the  St. 
Botolph  Club,  and  each  had 
its  especial  admirers. 

In  June,  1878,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  at  Niagara  P'alls,  painting 
his  now  celebrated  picture 
of  that  locality,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  commission,  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  to 
furnish  two  large  mural 
paintings  for  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol  at 
Albany.  Mr.  Hunt  constantly 
declined  to  accept  the  com- 
mission, on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite 
strength.  Persuaded,  at  last, 
by  his  brother,  the  architect, 
Richard  M.  Hunt,  also  by 
Gov.  Dorsheimer,  he  decided 
to  undertake  the  great  work. 
Returning  to  Boston,  he 
decided  to  make  use  of  two 
subjects  which  he  had  had 
a  lifelong  desire  to  paint.  One  was  *'  The 
Discoverer,"  which  he  had  often  studied 
in  pencil,  advancing,  perhaps,  no  farther 
than  the  first  idea  of  arrangement,  and  of 
some  details  of  grouping  and  line.  For 
this  subject  much  careful  study  of  the 
figure  was  necessary,  and  several  splendid 
cartoons  were  the  result.  These  were 
first  drawn  in  charcoal,  and  are  works  of 
art  in  themselves.  The  other  subject 
was  to  be  called  ''The  Flight  of  Night," 
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THE   FLIGHT  OF  NIGHT. 

A  SKETCH  FOR  THE  ALBANY  FRESCOES. 


and  its  painting  was  the  accomplishment 
of  the  leading  desire  of  Mr,  Hunt's 
artistic  life.  Years  before,  he  had  read 
the  Persian  story  of  Anahita,  the 
Goddess  of  the  Dawn,  and  never  for 
any  length  of  time  was  a  vision  of  the 
picture  absent  from  his  imagination. 
Had  he  a  week's  "let  up,"  as  he  called 
it,  from  the  demands  of  portrait-painting, 
a  large  canvas  was  sure  to  be  laid  in  for 
the  Anahita,  that  it  might  be  well  dried 
when  a  longer  period  of  leisure  should 
be  granted  him.  Numberless  were  these 
studies,  some  exquisitely  finished,  others 
left  "in  the  vague,"  because  of  some 
quality  of  color  or  suggestiveness  which 
must  not  be  lost.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  in  Summer  Street,  two  or  more  large 
canvases  were  under  way,  one  imported 
from  Russia  especially  for  the  purpose. 
This  measured  forty  feet  in  length, 
almost  the  desired  size  for  one  of  the 
Albany  panels.  All  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  Anahita 
remained,  except  a  small  photograph 
which  Mr.  Hunt  had  once  given  to  an 
architect.  From  this  all  subsequent 
studies  of  the  great  work  dated. 

Mr.  Hunt  saw  little  of  his  Magnolia 
studio  that  year,  keeping  himself  closely 
in  the  Park  Square  studio,  wholly  en- 
grossed in  his  great  work.  If  one  met 
him  by  chance,  his  conversation  would 
turn   to   his  work,   of  his   discoveries    in 


regard  to  what  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  undertaking  an  artistic  success. 
Pieces  of  stone  were  sent  from  Albany, 
that  it  might  be  decided  how  the  colors 
would  "  bear  out  "  upon  the  stone,  how 
thickly  they  should  be  laid  on,  and  what 
should  be  used  for  hastening  their  drying 
process,   should   anything   be    necessary. 


ANAHITA. 

A    SKETCH    IN    CHARCOAL. 
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Those  who  saw  him  during  the  summer 
spoke  of  the  state  of  high  mental  exhil- 
aration in  which  he  lived.  He  shunned 
people  who  would  be  likely  to  divert  his 
mind,  and  led  an  existence  that  reminded 
one  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  peers, 
when  they  were  undertaking  some  great 
work. 

Three  months  had  been  promised  him 
in  Albany,  in  which   to  put  the  immense 


hibition  in  his  studio-gallery.  In  that 
exhibition  were  included  the  large  studies 
for  the  Albany  work,  as  well  as  the  Ni- 
agara paintings,  made  the  year  before.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  pecuniary  non- 
success  of  this  exhibition  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  artist,  fresh  from  his  trmmph 
in  Albany.  At  all  events,  his  health  be- 
gan to  decline;  and  in  September,  1879, 
he  died  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  he 
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painting  upon  the  walls.  Owing  to  delays 
on  the  part  of  contractors  or  workmen, 
that  time  was  shortened  to  the  little  space 
of  six  weeks  !  Those  who  saw  him  on 
the  staging  of  the  Senate  chamber  testi- 
fied to  his  great  happiness  in  having  the 
opportunity  to  paint  the  pictures  of  which 
he  had  dreamed  so  many  years.  They 
were  done  in  season  for  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  in  December,  and  done  as 
only  a  great  painter  could  have  done 
them. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Hunt  should  have 
gone  to  Europe  and  rested  for  a  time  ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  learned  so  much 
that  he  preferred  to  go  on  with  his  work 
in  Boston,  —  finally  arranging  for  an  ex- 


was  staying,  with  his  sister,  at  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter's  cottage.  The  long  illness,  from 
nervous  prostration,  was  borne  with  great 
equanimity  and  fortitude,  and  with  con- 
stant thought  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  others.  His  drowning,  in  the  little 
reservoir  at  Appledore,  gave  rise  to  a 
story  which  greatly  pained  his  friends, 
who  knew  that  in  his  nature  was  no  hint 
of  cowardice.  Whatever  his  sufi"erings, 
and  they  had  been  great,  he  would  have 
endured  to  the  end,  —  as  he  did. 
Through  the  summer  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  vertigo.  These  indeed  had 
come  to  him  years  before,  when  driving 
near  deep  water,  and  frequently  while 
working  on  the  high  staging  in  Albany. 
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It  had  been  his  custom  to  visit  the  little 
pond  daily,  and  watch  the  birds  coming 
down  to  the  water  to  drink.  He  was 
leaning  upon  his  umbrella.  Doubtless, 
the  vertigo  came  upon  him,  and  he  fell, 
unconscious,  into  the  water.  So  good  a 
swimmer  would  have  been  startled  back 
to  life  ;  but  life  had  fled.  Such  was  the 
conclusion  reached  by  those  who  heard 
the  testimony  of  a  surgeon  who  was  at 
Appledore  at  the  time ;  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  um- 
brella-staff was  found,  months  after, 
broken,  as  if  by  his  weight  in  falling. 

That  was  his  last  of  earth.  But  the 
good  which  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
and  to  Hunt,  America  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude,  a  debt  which  will  be  felt 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

The  exhibition  of  his  work,  recently 
given  in  Boston,  was  a  revelation  to  all 
who  had  not  known  his  quality.  It  was 
representative  of  the  different  eras  of  his 
career,  including  his  early  work  with 
Couture ;  that  which  had  been  influenced 
by  MiUet ;  and  best  of  all,  that  of  his 
later  and  grander  years,  when  ripened 
experience  and  perfect  technique  made 
him  master  of  any  subject  which  he  chose 
to  undertake.  To  see  that  exhibition  was 
to  realize  that  Mr.  Hunt  knew  all  that 
had  gone  before  him,  ah  that  was  trans- 
piring about  him,  and  that,  had  life  been 
extended  for  even  a  few  short  years,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  great  modern  school  that  is  coming. 


He  saw  the  good  there  was  in  Monet  : 
and  he  respected  Whistler  for  his  truth 
and  simplicity.  He  felt  the  need  of 
Monet ;  of  some  one  to  give  his  life  to 
just  that  work  which  the  great  impression- 
ist has  done.  He  declared  that  for  him 
it  was  impossible  to  go  out  into  the  spring 
sunshine,  and  bring  home  a  record  of  the 
color  and  the  light  that  it  showed  him. 
When  he  painted  his  "  Gloucester  Harbor," 
he  exclaimed  :  "  I  believe  that  I  have 
painted  a  picture  with  light  in  it  !  " 

His  landscape  work  of  1877  and  of 
June,  1878,  doubtless  helped  him  essen- 
tially in  painting  the  "  Discoverer ' '  and  the 
"  Fhght  of  Night."  The  sense  of  space 
and  atmosphere  was  well  nigh  perfect  in 
both  works. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  paintings  them- 
selves are  now  only  a  memory.  Every 
one  knows,  or  can  learn,  the  history  of 
the  Albany  Capitol.  How  political  cor- 
ruption stole  in,  and  a  work,  well  begun, 
was  finished  by  other  and  less  trusty 
hands  ;  how  an  ill-made,  leaky  roof  caused 
the  disintegration  of  the  stone  panels, 
and  the  final  destruction  of  the  great 
mural  paintings,  whose  safe  removal  had 
been  pronounced  impossible.  Ten  years 
from  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Hunt  left 
Boston  to  paint  these  pictures  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  order 
was  carried  out  to  remove  all  that  was 
left  of  the  paintings.  Could  there  be  a 
keener,  more  cruel  satire  upon  our  politi- 
cal history  than  this  ? 


y  Sudrig  tbe  winter  of  1680.  Ctavclier  be  %a  Salic, 
tbc  indomitable  jfrencb  explorer,  crectcb  a  small 
fort  upon  tbe  llllinois  IRivcr  near  tbe  present  cit^ 
of  Ipeoria,  wbitber  bis  expedition  bab  pcnctratct*  in 
scareb  of  tbe  /Ibississippi.    Stistresseb,  tbougb 
unsbaften,  b>5  bis  man^  misfortunes,  be  gave 
to  it  tbc  name  Creveeocur  —  IbeartsJSrcafe. 


"IbagcjarD,  unftempt  anD  weatber^tanneD, 
<3irting  tbeir  cblet  tbe  vo^ageurs  etan!),— 
"Mbo  bol^s  a  balUarD  in  bis  banO, 

IPenDent  wberefrom  anC)  all  askance, 
TUnDer  tbe  soutb  winD'e  dalliance, 
Swa^s  tbe  stanDar^  of  :©ourbon  jfrance. 

mpwarD  slovvlis  tbe  rimplinci  tolD 
Over  tbeir  nafteD  bea^s  unrolled, 
tUben  outspeaftetb  a  vo^ageur  oi^: 

**  Sieur  De  Xa  Salle,  tor  jfrance  anO  tame, 
lanto  our  worft  cii\^e  tbou  a  name!'' 
tbeavils  tortb  tbe  answer  came : 

''Call  it/*  — nor  migbt  tbose  features  swart 
IbiDe  tbe  tears  tbat  a^own  tbem  start,— 
*'Cr^v?ecoeur,  fort  ot  tbe  broften  beart» 
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"  ^bu6  mas  tbose  to  our  cbilDrcn  born, 
©ft  as  returns  tbis  winter  morn, 
1bear  ot  tbelr  fatbers'  bope  torlorn ; 


^ 


*sf/s 


"  ®ut  Ot  wbose  strenuous  emprise, 
IHn^er  tbese  sunsabounOing  sfttes, 
l^et  mai2  anotber  jfrance  arise  ! '' 


3for  mortal  bopes  anC)  mortal  scatb, 
Mben  bapless  man  mistalies  ber  patb, 
2)estins  no  compassion  batb. 

*  * 

Xong  time  since  of  tbe  eartb  a  part, 
©nli2  now  on  some  ancient  cbart 
Xives  tbe  fort  of  tbe  brolften  beart ; 

*  * 


'J):     » 


THE  SITE  OF  THE  OLD   FORT. 


Mberefrom  time  anD  anotber  race, 

/nbultipl^ing  itself  apace. 

Cannot  tbe  3frencbmen's  names  eftace 

*  * 

•  ^_.  .  Ibearts  of  iron  tbat,  Deatb  anD  pain 
IRecliing  not  of,  tbemselves  in  vam 
(Save  to  compass  tbis  fair  Domain* 

*  * 


THE  NARROWS. 


lIlnDer  wbose  site  witb  warning  cx^ 
Ibourls  toward  tbe  cits  nigb 
^bunDers  tbe  locomotive  bs» 

*  * 
Drawing  tribute  from  evers  3one 
irs  tbe  Bourbon  Dominion  lone 
IHnto  a  power  majestic  grown ; 

*  * 


^:^s:==^==^^ 


=^^ 


LOOKING   FROM  THE  OLD   FORT. 


BY  THE  LAKE,   NEAR   PEORIA. 


3Foremo6t  one  of  tbem  all,  wbose  e^e 
Saw  witb  a  statesman's  vision  wb^ 
^bere  must  a  seat  ot  empire  lie, 

*  * 

Still  tbi2  name  in  its  loneli^  priDe, 
Iproot  to  tbe  Saion's  swelling  tiC)e, 
Xivetb  tbe  Ullinois  besiDe ; 

*  * 

BnD  writ  tbereon,  ©  stately  town, 
"Mell  mai2  tb^  beart  Xa  Salle's  renown 
IDinto  tbi2  cbil^ren  carris  ^own. 

*  • 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


By  Joseph  Leroy  Ha7^rison. 


THE  public  library  of  to-day  is  not 
the  creation  of  an  hour  nor  a  gen- 
eration, but  the  result  of  a  gradual 
and  natural  development.  It  owes  its 
rise  and  progress  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  has  grown  because  its  under- 
lying principles  are  in  thorough  accord 
with  those  of  all  American  institutions. 
The  progress  of  evolution  marks  the 
change  from  the  exclusive  library  of 
colonial  days  to  one  of  the  broadest  and 
freest  institutions  of  the  century,  —  the 
public  hbrary. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  history 
the  American  people  have  been  lovers 
and  possessors  of  books.  Away  back 
in  the  colonial  days  every  self-respecting 
family  had  its  small  collection  of  costly, 
solemn,  much-read  tomes.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1638,  however,  that  the 
need  of  other  than  private  collections 
created  the  more  general  ones.  In  that 
year  Harvard  University  was  founded, 
and  as  a  part  of  its  essential  equipment, 
the  hbrary,  —  the  first  library  in  America 
designed  to  be  used  by  a  constituency 
larger  than  the  family, 

■  The  period  from  the  estabHshment  of 
the  Harvard  library  to  the  organization 
of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  — 
covering  nearly  a  century  —  witnessed 
also  the  foundation  of  the  Wilham  and 
Mary  and  Yale  College  libraries,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  natal  period  of  the 
scholastic  library,  whose  creation  was  a 
logical  and  well-defined  step  in  advance. 
The  private  library  served  its  purpose 
and  served  it  well,  as  the  sturdy  charac- 
ter of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country 
attests ;  but  with  the  foundation  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  the  need  of  greater 
accessibihty  to  books  and  of  larger  col- 
lections of  books  became  apparent,  and 
was  met  by  what  may  be  called  the 
institutional  library. 

The  year  1731  began  a  new  era  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  American  people, 
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an  era  of  co-operation  for  the  procure- 
ment of  books.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
Benjamin  Franklin,  because  he  was  a 
lover  of  books  and  because  books  were 
so  rare  and  expensive  that  they  could 
only  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
proposed  to  the  Junto,  a  half-social,  half- 
literary  society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  they  bring  their  books  to  the 
club,  where  they  might  be  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company,  —  "  the 
mother  of  all  North  American  subscrip- 
tion libraries." 

The  foundation  of  this  library  was  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  in  the  library  his- 
tory, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  until  twenty-five  years 
later  that  the  first  subscription  library 
was  established  in  England,  —  that  of 
Liverpool,  in  1756;  so  that  the  position 
which  America  holds  to-day  at  the  head 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  library  ad- 
vancement and  usefulness  is  a  trust  direct 
from  the  liberty-loving  founders  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
this  movement  for  the  freer  use  of  books 
owes  its  origin  to  the  so-called  middle 
class,  to  the  manual  laborer  rather  than 
the  professional  man,  for  Franklin  and 
his  friends  who  subscribed  to  the  stock 
of  the  company  were  mechanics  and 
tradesmen.  The  library  was  created,  not 
for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  or  the  rich,  or 
any  one  class,  but  for  those  people  who 
could  not  win  their  way  to  books  through 
the  medium  of  position  or  money. 
Franklin's  very  simple  but  hitherto  un- 
thought-of  device  was  a  new  and  radical 
departure.  Its  effect  was  toward  a  more 
even  distribution  of  intellectual  wealth, 
the  establishment,  so  to  speak,  of  an  intel- 
lectual democracy. 

FrankHn's  idea,  that  of  the  joint  stock 
library  association,  was  contagious. 
Naturally  adopted  first  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,    its      territory    was      soon 
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limited  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  coun- 
try. Before  the  first  shot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  fired  at  Lexington,  the  seed  of 
library  co-operation  had  taken  firm  root 
and  pushed  its  way  through  the  soil  of 
bookish  exclusiveness.  The  library  of 
the  Carpenters'  Company,  Philadelphia, 
was  founded  in  1736  ;  Proprietors'  library, 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  1737;  library  of  the 
Four  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
Philadelphia,  1742;  Redwood  library, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  1747  ;  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Library  Society,  1748;  the 
curious  revolving  library  which  travelled 
between  the  first  and  second  parishes  in 
Kittery  and  York,  Me.,  1751;  Provi- 
dence library,  united  in  1836  with  the 
Providence  Athenseum,  1753  ;  New  York 
Society  library,  now  numbering  more 
than  ninety  thousand  volumes,  1754; 
Union  library,  Hatborough,  Penn.,  1755  ; 
library  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society,  of 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  1755;  New  England 
library,  Boston,  1758;  Prince  library, 
Boston,  1758;  Social  library,  Salem, 
Mass.,  1760;  Social  library,  Leominster, 
Mass,  1763;  Portland  library,  1763; 
Chester  (Pa.)  library,  1769;  and  Social 
library,  Hingham,  Mass.,  1773. 

These  libraries  represent  the  chief 
means  of  general  literary  culture  open  to 
Americans  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  idea  of  the  free  public  library 
as  it  is  understood  to-day  had  not  been 
conceived ;  but  in  that  third  step  of 
library  progress,  co-operation,  the  crav- 
ing for  books,  opened  a  new  avenue  of 
accessibiUty,  the  avenue  which  was  des- 
tined in  the  course  of  time  to  broaden 
into  the  tolless  highway  of  practically  un- 
restricted procurement. 

The  half-century  following  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  was  not  an 
uneventful  period  in  the  history  of  li- 
braries. Notwithstanding  that  prolonged 
struggle,  and  the  subsequent  time  and 
thought  given  to  the  adjustment  of 
affairs  in  new  relations,  every  now  and 
then  the  blessings  of  peace  were  made 
manifest  by  the  establishment  of  a  li- 
brary. The  spirit  which  created  and 
then  maintained  them  —  the  essence  of 
the  whole  movement  for  the  co-opera- 
tive use  of  books  —  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing   articles    of   association,    adopted 


in  1 80 1  by  the  Social  library,  of  Cas- 
tine.  Me. :  — 

*'  It  is  proposed  by  the  persons  whose 
names  are  hereby  subjoined,  to  establish 
a  social  library  in  this  town.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  excellent  abihties  are 
not  infrequently  doomed  to  obscurity  by 
reason  of  poverty ;  that  the  rich  purchase 
almost  everything  but  books ;  and  that 
reading  has  become  so  unfashionable  an 
amusement  in  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  this  enlightened  age  and  country. 
To  remedy  these  evils;  to  excite  a  fond- 
ness for  books ;  to  afford  the  most  rational 
and  profitable  amusement;  to  prevent 
idleness  and  immorality ;  and  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  piety 
and  virtue,  at  an  expense  which  small 
pecuniary  abilities  can  afford,  we  are  in- 
duced to  associate  for  the  above  pur- 
poses." 

During  this  half-century,  1 776-1826, 
many  libraries  were  established  which, 
though  society,  institutional  or  otherwise 
limited  in  scope,  were  in  their  general  in- 
fluence important  factors  in  the  library 
movement  in  this  country,  and  necessary 
and  logical  steps  toward  the  free  public 
institution. 

The  first  theological  library  was  started 
in  connection  with  the  theological  sem- 
inary of  the  Reformed  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1784;  the  first  law 
library  by  the  bar  association  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1802  ;  and  the  second  medical 
library  by  the  Harvard  University  Medi- 
cal School,  1782,  —  the  first  collection 
dating  back  to  1763,  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hospital  of  Philadelphia  began  its 
library.  Coincident  with  their  founda- 
tion, scientific  and  historical  societies 
began  the  collection  of  books.  The  li- 
brary of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  begun  in  1780,  and 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Boston,  in  1791  ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  the  third  library  established  by 
a  historical  society,  that  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1743,  and  that  of 
the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1764.  Books  were  solicited  for  prison 
and  reformatory  libraries  as  early  as  1802. 
The  first  town  grants  for  library  purposes 
are    supposed    to    have    been   made    by 
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Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1803,  to  extend  the 
library  given  to  the  children  of  the  town 
by  Cabel  Bingham.  The  origin  of  the 
Congressional  library  dates  from  the  year 
1800,  about  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seat  of  government  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  first  state  library  formally 
established  as  such,  that  of  New  Jersey, 
from  1796,  though  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  states  had  at  their  capitals 
collections  of  such  books  as  were  needed 
for  reference  by  their  officials. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  origin 
of  young  men's  mercantile  libraries,  nom- 
inally created  for  young  men  of  the  mer- 
cantile class,  but  in  fact  open  to  all  for  a 
moderate  fee.  The  oldest  two  are  those 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  both  estabhshed 
in  1820.  Though  these  libraries  date 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  their  greatest  growth  was  during 
its  second  quarter,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  movement  which  character- 
ized it..  These  institutions,  instead  of 
being,  like  the  earlier  proprietary  libraries, 
confined  to  the  single  function  of  furnish- 
ing books  to  readers,  were  designed  to 
furnish  a  general,  higher  education  to 
those  who  wished  to  supplement  their 
school  work.  Classes  for  instruction  in 
book-keeping,  languages,  etc.,  were 
formed,  and  lecture  courses  for  instruc- 
tion, not  recreation,  started  and  main- 
tained. The  mercantile  library  was  a 
distinct  and  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  library  development. 

The  next  step  in  this  development  was 
the  real  start  of  the  public  library  system 
in  America.  It  dates  from  the  year  1826, 
when  Govenor  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  advocated  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  state  Legislature  the  establishment  of 
school  district  libraries.  Five  years  later 
the  state  placed  Hall's  "  Lectures  on 
School-keeping  "  in  every  school  district 
in  the  state.  In  1838  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  ^55,000  was  voted  to  be  paid 
from  the  income  of  the  United  States 
deposit  fund  for  district  libraries,  with 
the  provision  that  after  three  years  the 
money  might  be  spent  for  books  or 
teachers'  wages  at  the  discretion  of  the 
district.  In  1853,  1,604,210  volumes 
were  reported  in  the  school  libraries. 
This   was    the    high-water    mark.     From 


that  year  the  number  steadily  diminished, 
until  in  1883  there  were  701,000  re- 
ported, and  in  1892,  825,000. 

Through  the  influence  of  Horace 
Mann,  a  law,  similar  to  the  New  York 
law,  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  in 
1837.  In  the  same  year  Michigan 
adopted  the  plan  of  district  school  hbra- 
ries,  incorporating  the  idea  in  its  school 
law;  and  thus  started  the  momentum 
carried  the  district  school  library  into 
seventeen  states,  as  follows  :  Connecticut, 
1839;  Rhode  Island  and  Iowa,  1840; 
Indiana,  1841  ;  Maine,  1844;  Ohio, 
1847  ;  Wisconsin,  1848;  Missouri,  1853; 
California  and  Oregon,  1854;  Illinois, 
1855;  Kansas  and  Virginia,  1870;  New 
Jersey,  187 1  ;  Kentucky  and  Minnesota, 
1873;  and  Colorado,  1876. 

In  its  practical  working  the  district 
school  library  system  has  not  been  a 
success ;  neither  has  it  entirely  failed  to 
accomplish  the  good  expected  of  it.  In 
establishing  a  new  principle,  however,  or 
rather  in  establishing  a  new  and  broader 
application  of  an  old  principle,  the  result 
accomphshed  was  immeasurable.  The 
founding  of  district  school  libraries  by 
state  governments  recognized  the  most 
important  function  of  the  public  library, 
that  is,  it  recognized  the  library  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  system  of  public 
education,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a  share 
in  public  taxation.  That  the  state  should 
educate  its  citizens,  and  for  that  purpose 
maintain  schools,  was  a  principle  already 
firmly  grounded ;  but  now  for  the  first 
time  in  history  it  recognized  the  library 
as  both  the  complement  and  supplement 
of  the  school,  a  factor  in  its  educational 
system.  It  w^as  the  fourth  great  step  in 
the  evolution  of  the  movement. 

The  fifth  was  that  of  libraries  endowed 
by  private  generosity,  and  thrown  open 
to  the  public  on  such  conditions  as  their 
founders  thought  wise,  of  which  the 
Astor,  Lenox  and  Cooper  Institute  libra- 
ries of  New  York,  and  the  Pratt  and 
Peabody  of  Baltimore,  are  examples. 
The  origin  of  endowed  libraries  dates 
back  to  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  public  library,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
their  scope  and  interests  have  been 
identical;  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
their   conditions    they  cannot  be   quite 
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the  same.  The  endowed  Ubrary,  that  is, 
a  library  built  and  maintained  by  gift 
and  endowment,  is  for  the  use  of  the 
public  entirely  without  cost  to  the  public. 
Without  doubt  the  gift  is  appreciated 
and  the  donor  honored,  and  without 
doubt  it  has  made  books  free ;  but  it  is 
not  the  most  advanced  position  which 
library  progress  has  attained,  the  sixth 
and  last  step  in  its  development,  —  the 
public  library,  maintained,  or  created  and 
maintained,  by  the  community  in  which 
it  is  placed.  The  structure  may  be  a 
gift,  but  the  support,  in  order  for  the 
library  to  fulfil  its  highest  mission,  must 
come  from  the  people. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
library  movement  in  the  United  States 
up  to  the  time  when  that  movement 
broadened  in  its  scope  and  became  the 
public  Hbrary  movement,  which,  in  its 
turn,  underwent  such  an  awakening  as  to 
begin  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
libraries,  an  epoch  already  spoken  of  as 
the  "modern  library  movement." 

It  took  two  centuries  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  suggestion  made  by  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Boston,  to  the  city 
council,  in  October,  1847,  that  a  petition 
be  sent  to  the  state  Legislature  asking  for 
authority  to  levy  a  tax  by  which  the  city 
could  establish  a  library  free  to  all  its 
citizens.  The  petition  was  sent,  and  the 
following  year  the  General  Court  granted 
Boston  the  right  to  raise  annually  the 
sum  of  ^5,000  for  the  support  of  a  public 
library.  On  March  20,  1854,  the  Boston 
PubHc  library  threw  open  its  doors  to 
readers,  and  within  six  weeks  from  that 
date  to  borrowers. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  public  library 
system  started  under  the  guidance  of  a 
body  of  such  sagacious,  broad-minded 
men  as  those  who  constituted  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public 
library,  men  who,  in  their  own  words, 
desired  to  awaken  "a  general  interest  in 
it,  as  a  city  institution,  important  to  the 
whole  people,  as  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, an  element  of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity." 

Regarding  its  policy,  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  summer 
of  1 851:  "I  would  establish  a  library 
which  differs    from    all  free    libraries  yet 


attempted ;  I  mean  one  in  which  any 
popular  books,  tending  to  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement,  shall  be  furnished 
in  such  numbers  of  copies  that  many 
persons  can  be  reading  the  same  book  at 
the  same  time ;  in  short,  that  not  only 
the  best  books  of  all  sorts,  but  the 
present  Hterature  of  the  day,  shall  be 
made  accessible  to  the  whole  people 
when  they  most  care  for  it ;  that  is,  when 
it  is  fresh  and  new.  I  would  therefore 
continue  to  buy  additional  books  of  this 
class  almost  as  long  as  they  are  asked 
for ;  and  thus,  by  following  the  popular 
taste,  —  unless  it  should  demand  some- 
thing injurious, —  create  a  real  appetite 
for  healthy  reading.  The  appetite  once 
formed  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  demand 
better  and  better  books." 

Such  was  the  wise  policy  adopted  by 
the  first  public  library  in  America,  a 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
public  libraries  in  this  country,  and,  in 
its  main  features,  by  the  free  libraries  of 
England.  The  trustees  beheved  that  the 
purpose  of  a  public  library  was  to  serve 
every  class  in  the  community,  especially 
the  so-called  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  that  it  must  be  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic institution. 

The  act  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  of  1848  was  a  special  act,  but  it 
was  initiative.  In  1849  New  Hampshire 
passed  the  first  general  library  law ;  and 
in  185 1  Massachusetts  made  the  act  of 
1848  applicable  to  every  city  and  town 
in  the  state,  and  abolished  all  limitations 
as  to  the  amount  towns  and  municipali- 
ties might  raise. 

There  is  no  better  testimony  of  the 
good  results  of  this  legislation  than  the 
fact  that  the  following  twenty-seven  states 
have  followed  the  lead  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  in  passing  li- 
brary laws:  Maine,  in  1854;  Vermont, 
1865;  Ohio,  1867;  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  1872  ;  Indi- 
ana and  Iowa,  1873;  Texas,  1874; 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  1875; 
Michigan,  1876;  Nebraska,  1877;  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota  and  New  Jersey,  1879; 
Montana,  1883;  New  Mexico,  1884; 
Missouri,  1885  ;  Kansas  and  Wyoming, 
1886;  North  and    South  Dakota,    1887 
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(originally  a  territorial  law)  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1887;  Washington,  1890;  and 
Mississippi,  1892  (embodied  in  the  mu- 
nicipal law). 

The  laws  are  permissive,  not  command- 
atory.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups,  —  those  simply  authorizing 
towns  to  levy  a  tax  to  form  a  library  after 
their  own  methods,  and  those  providing 
minute  directions  for  the  organization 
and  control  of  local  libraries.  Some 
further  generahzations  and  a  few  pecuhar 
features^may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

The  decision  as  to  whether  a  town 
shall  support  a  public  library  rests  in 
California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska  and  Ohio  with  the  local 
legislative  body.  In  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Vermont  it  de- 
pends on  the  popular  vote  of  the  people. 
In  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Michigan  the 
decision  rests  in  cities  with  the  municipal 
council,  in  towns  with  the  people.  In 
Indiana  the  power  of  establishment  is 
vested  in  the  school  board,  and  in  Wyo- 
ming in  the  county  commissioners. 

In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas  the  amount  which  can  be  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing public  libraries  is  not  limited.  The 
other  twenty-three  states  which  have 
passed  library  laws  (exclusive  of  Missis- 
sippi) limit  it  by  statute.  It  varies  from 
one  third  to  two  and  a  half  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  taxable  property.  The  rate 
often  depends  on  the  population,  and  the 
law,  in  some  instances,  allows  a  larger 
sum  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  library  than  it  allows  for  sub- 
sequent maintenance.  The  law  of  Colo- 
rado does  not  provide  for  a  direct  tax,  but 
allows  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  violations 
of  the  penal  ordinances  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  public  libraries.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  state  grants  money  for  library 
purposes  on  the  condition  that  the  town 
will  raise  an  equal  amount. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont the  control  of  the  library  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  elected  by  the  people. 
In  Connecticut  also,  in  the   absence  of 


any  other  provision,  the  town  elects  a 
board  of  directors. 

In  Colorado,  lUinois,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Washing- 
ton and  Wisconsin  the  board  of  library 
control  consists,  in  cities,  of  directors 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  common  council. 
The  local  governing  board  itself  is  the 
controlHng  body  in  Iowa,  Maine,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Rhode  Island  and  Texas.  In  Indiana 
the  local  school  board  has  charge  of  the 
hbrary,  and  in  North  and  South  Dakota 
five  directors  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education.  In  Cahfornia  towns  and 
cities  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  elect  their  own  trustees ;  in 
cities  of  more  than  that  number  they  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  New  Jersey 
the  board  of  control  consists  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  body,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  and  three 
members  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In 
Wyoming  the  power  is  vested  in  three 
trustees  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

The  tendency  in  library  legislation  is 
toward  more  active  help  and  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  state.  From 
1849  to  1889  the  laws  enacted  practi- 
cally granted  to  the  community  nothing 
more  than  right  of  establishment  and 
maintenance.  In  1890  a  new  era  was 
inaugurated.  The  state  became  more 
than  a  passive  agent.  It  began  to  take 
a  part  in  the  creation  and  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  public  libraries  by  appro- 
priating money,  by  appointing  library 
commissions,  and  by  providing  for  in- 
struction in  library  science.  Such  ad- 
vanced laws  have  been  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, May  28,  1890  ;  New  York,  April 
27,  1892;  Maine,  March  21,  1893; 
New  Hampshire,  March  22,  1893;  and 
Connecticut,  June  i,  1893. 

The  Massachusetts  law  gives  the  gov- 
ernor power  to  appoint,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  a  board  of 
library  commissioners,  consisting  of  five 
persons.  The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any 
free  public  library  may  go  to  this  board 
for  advice  in  regard  to  the  selection  and 
cataloguing  of  books  and  matters  per- 
taining   to    library    administration.     The 
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board  is  directed  to  expend  for  books, 
upon  application  of  the  library  trustees  of 
anytownhaving.no  free  library,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  the  books 
to  be  used  by  the  trustees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  library,  and  to  be 
selected  and  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sion. The  Commonwealth  thus  supple- 
ments the  free  text-books  loaned  to  the 
children  in  its  schools  by  collections  of 
good  literature  made  free  to  its  citizens. 
The  act  imposes  certain  initiatory  steps 
on  the  part  of  the  town,  and  also  certain 
obligations.  The  town  must  accept  its 
provisions  at  a  regularly  called  town  meet- 
ing, and  must  elect  a  board  of  library 
trustees.  Furthermore,  it  must  annually 
appropriate  from  the  dog  tax,  or  otherwise, 
a  sum  not  less  than  ^50,  if  its  last  assessed 
valuation  was  ^1,000,000  or  more;  ^25, 
if  between  ^250,000  and  ^$1,000,000  ;  and 
^15,  if  less  than  ^250,000.  The  com- 
mission is  obliged  to  report  in  January  of 
each  year  to  the  General  Court. 

C.  B.  Tillinghast  of  the  State  library, 
Samuel  Sweet  Green  of  the  Worcester 
Public  library,  Henry  S.  Nourse,  a  trustee 
of  the  Lancaster  library.  Miss  E.  P. 
Sohier  of  Beverly,  and  Miss  Anna  E. 
Ticknor  of  Boston,  constituted  the  first 
commission.  In  1890  there  were  in 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth  one  hundred  and  three 
without  public  libraries.  In  1893  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  libra- 
ries entirely  under  municipal  control ; 
thirty  entirely  free  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  the  municipality  was 
represented ;  twenty-two  to  which  the 
town  appropriated  money,  but  over 
which  it  had  no  control ;  nineteen  sup- 
ported by  private  benefaction ;  and  one 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  town,  but 
for  the  use  of  which  a  small  fee  was 
charged.  There  were  but  fifty-three 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth  which  did 
not  possess  public  libraries,  and  in 
several  of  these  small  association  libra- 
ries existed.  This  gain  of  fifty  libraries 
in  three  years  is  largely  due  to  the 
earnest  and  conscientious  work  of  the 
commission,  and  demonstrates  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  the  law  which  created  it. 

General  legislation  is  largely  imitative, 
and    the    enactment    of    library  laws  has 


not  proved  the  exception.  Massachusetts 
took  the  initiative.  The  results  were 
seen  to  be  good,  and  other  states  fol- 
lowed. Perhaps  the  most  advanced  li- 
brary law  is  that  passed  by  New  York 
state  in  1892,  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  state  university  law.  The  relations 
it  establishes  between  the  regents  of  the 
university  and  the  libraries  which  come 
under  their  jurisdiction  are,  briefly : 
granting  subsidies  to  libraries  _not  owned 
by  the  public,  but  maintained  for  its  use  ; 
giving  charters  of  incorporation ;  receiv- 
ing annual  reports ;  removing  inefficient 
trustees;  sending  small  libraries  known 
as  "  travelling "  libraries  through  the 
state;  providing  instruction  in  library 
science  and  economy  at  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  and  by  means  of 
correspondence  and  an  inspector  of  libra- 
ries, to  librarians  throughout  the  state ; 
and  receiving  property  for  redistribution 
from  libraries  which  have  been  abolished. 
The  law  recognizes  the  library  as  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  which  may 
be  admitted  to  the  university  of  the 
state  and  developed  under  supervision  of 
the  regents.  The  regents  annually  appro- 
priate ^25,000  for  the  benefit  of  free 
public  libraries.  In  every  case  where 
money  is  given  the  town  must  raise  an 
equal  amount,  and  the  money  must  be 
spent  for  books  approved  by  the  regents. 
Two  hundred  dollars  is  the  limit  any  one 
library  may  receive.  The  libraries  are 
at  all  times  open  to  official  visitation,  and 
are  entitled  to  call  upon  the  state  Hbrary 
officials  for  advice  on  any  point  of  library 
arrangement  or  management. 

Two  provisions  of  the  law  are  unique, 
—  the  provision  for  instruction  in  the 
Library  School  at  Albany,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  more  fully  further  on,  and  the 
travelling  libraries.  As  a  new  and  in- 
genious means  of  broadening  the  field  of 
usefulness  of  the  state  library,  the  work 
which  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  library  and  secretary  of 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  inaugurated  and 
is  successfully  carrying  on,  of  sending 
small  and  carefully  selected  collections  of 
books  to  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  state,  is  of  interest  and  importance. 
The  work   has  created  a  new  department 
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in  the  state  library,  and  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  management  requires 
a  large  part  of  the  time  of  six  persons. 
It  contains  fifteen  sets  of  books,  ten  gen- 
eral in  their  character,  and  five  subject 
libraries,  that  is,  selected  books  on  the 
subjects  of  economics,  agriculture,  litera- 
ture, United  States  history  and  French 
history.  Each  set  contains  fifty  or  one 
hundred  volumes,  and  is  duplicated  from 
two  to  ten  times,  as  the  popularity  of  the 
library  may  require,  so  that  the  entire 
number  of  books  which  can  be  circulated 
by  this  means  is  nearly  ten  thousand. 

The  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  by  a 
community  in  order  to  obtain  a  library 
are  very  simple.  Application  may  be 
made  by  twenty-five  resident  taxpayers 
or  by  the  officers  of  a  university  extension 
centre  registered  in  the  university  of  the 
state,  or  a  reading  club  or  circle.  On 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  return  of  books 
and  payment  of  three  dollars  for  fifty 
or  five  dollars  for  one  hundred  volumes, 
a  library  will  be  sent  without  further  ex- 
pense, to  be  used  for  six  months.  Others 
may  be  afterward  obtained  on  the  same 
terms.  The  plan  brings  the  best  and 
newest  books  in  current  literature  within 
easy  reach  of  any  community  in  the  state, 
no  matter  how  small  or  remote,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  increasing  advantages. 
The  law  providing  for  these  libraries  took 
effect  Oct.  I,  1892.  Applications  began 
to  come  in  in  November,  and  the  first 
library  went  out  in  February,  1893.  On 
April  I  of  this  year  ninety  libraries  had 
been  loaned,  and  twenty-seven  returned. 
Statistics  of  the  first  twelve  returned, 
containing  1,200  volumes,  show  a  circu- 
lation in  six  months  of  2,893  volumes, 
with  815  readers.  The  towns  to  which 
they  have  been  sent  are  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  state,  many  of  them  being 
mere  hamlets. 

The  laws  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  follow  more  or  less 
closely  the  Massachusetts  law.  In  Maine 
the  state  librarian  is  directed  to  donate 
from  the  state  library  to  any  town  of  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  not 
having  a  free  public  library,  books  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose,  not  exceeding 
fifty  per  cent  in  value  of  books  bought  by 
the    town   for   the   object  of  founding  a 


library,  and  in  no  case  to  be  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  town  must 
have  appropriated  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  books  and  provided  for 
their  custody.  The  librarian  or  trustees 
of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  the 
governor  and  council  for  advice  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  books,  and  may  re- 
ceive instruction  at  the  state  library  in 
cataloguing  and  library  management. 

The  New  Hampshire  law  provides  for 
a  library  commission  of  five,  to  consist  of 
the  state  librarian  and  four  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council.  The  com- 
mission is  required  to  give  advice  to 
librarians  and  trustees  in  the  selection 
and  cataloguing  of  books  and  in  library 
management.  It  is  authorized  to  assist 
small  towns  in  establishing  libraries,  and 
the  same  obligations  are  enjoined  on  the 
towns  receiving  aid  as  are  imposed  by 
the  Massachusetts  law. 

In  Connecticut  what  is  known  as  the 
Connecticut  public  library  committee, 
consisting  of  five  persons,  is  annually 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  advise 
librarians,  directors  of  libraries  and 
teachers  in  the  pubhc  schools,  when  re- 
quested, in  regard  to  the  selection,  pur- 
chase and  cataloguing  of  books,  and  in 
library  management.  Towns  desiring  to 
establish  free  public  libraries  may  apply  to 
the  committee  for  help,  which  it  is  em- 
powered to  grant  to  the  extent  of  ^200,  the 
amount  up  to  this  sum  to  duplicate  the 
contribution  made  by  the  town  for  es- 
tablishment. 

But  the  enactment,  development  and 
broadening  of  library  laws  are  only  a  part 
of  that  Hbrary  movement  whose  beginning 
dates  back  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Boston  Public  library.  The  discussion 
attending  the  estabUshment  of  that 
library,  1841-54;  the  sequence  of  events 
which  transpired  in  England  from  the 
appointment  of  Panizzi  as  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  1837,  to  the  passing 
of  the  Ewart  library  bill  in  1850,  granting 
to  the  councils  of  Enghsh  towns  the  right 
to  establish  public  libraries  and  museums, 
and  to  levy  a  tax  for  their  support  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  penny  in  the  pound, 
—  a  library   movement   which  went   on 
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simultaneously  with,  but  independently 
of,  the  movement  in  America ;  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  general  library  laws  by 
New  Hampshire,  1849,  and  Massachu- 
setts, 1 851;  the  founding  of  the  Astor 
library,  the  first  great  reference  library 
established  in  this  country,  1848;  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Poole's 
"Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1848, 
and  Prof.  Jewett's  report  on  the  libraries 
of  the  United  States,  1850,  awakened 
at  once  a  new  and  keen  interest  in 
library  matters,  and  were  important 
events  in  that  epoch-making  period  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  the 
year  1850. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  the 
new  interest  taken  in  library  affairs  was 
a  call  for  a  conference  of  librarians.  It 
was  issued  in  1853,  signed  by  twenty- 
four  prominent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  response  to  the  invitation,  fifty- 
three  delegates  assembled  on  the  morning 
of  Sept.  15  of  that  year  in  the  chapel  of 
the  New  York  University,  New  York 
City.  Prof.  Charles  C.  Jewett,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  promoters  of  the  confer- 
ence, was  made  president.  Among  those 
present  were  William  F.  Poole,  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  Boston ; 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society;  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Worcester;  Charles  Folsom,  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum ;  Reuben  A.  Guild, 
of  the  Brown  University  library;  and 
Lloyd  P.  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company.  The  conference  dis- 
cussed Prof.  Jewett's  new  system  of  rules 
for  cataloguing,  based  on  those  of  the 
British  Museum,  his  scheme  for  making 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  great  national 
library,  his  plan  for  co-operation  in  printed 
library  catalogues,  and  other  questions  of 
library  economy  and  bibliography.  At 
its  close  it  was  pronounced  a  success. 
It  was  voted  to  regard  it  as  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  a  library  association, 
and  it'adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington. 
Owing  to  a  number  of  reasons,  however, 
of  which  the  chief  was  probably  Prof. 
Jewett's  retirement  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  no  subsequent  meeting  was 
ever  held,  and  the  work  so  enthusiasti- 


cally begun  was  not  resumed  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  follow- 
ing the  convening  of  this  conference, 
1853-76,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  its 
work  and  the  series  of  events  which  led 
up  to  it,  more  than  two  thousand  libraries 
were  established  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  general  advancement  made  in  library 
management,  administration  and  bibliog- 
raphy. They  were  years  of  hard,  quiet, 
steady  work,  the  fruit  of  which  was  soon 
to  be  realized  in  the  second  great  awaken- 
ing of  library  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of 
these  years  was  the  work  of  collecting 
and  publishing  the  statistics  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  United  States,  begun  in  1870 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, under  Gen.  John  Eaton,  then  com- 
missioner of  education.  The  fact  that 
the  bureau  had  comparatively  little  ma- 
terial upon  which  to  build  is  significant. 
The  United  States  census  reports  for 
1850,  i860  and  1870  contained  some 
statistics  regarding  libraries;  but  they 
were  incomplete  and  unreliable.  Prof. 
Jewett's  report,  185 1,  William  J.  Rhees's 
*'  Manual  of  Public  Libraries,  Institutions 
and  Societies  in  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces  of  North  America," 
Philadelphia,  1859,  and  Justin  Winsor's 
collection  of  statistics  in  his  "Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,"  1868-69,  were  the  only  sys- 
tematic attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  localize,  classify  and  combine  the 
statistics  of  all  the  public  libraries  of 
the  United  States.  Some  additional  help 
was  obtained  from  the  article  on  public 
libraries  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
the  year  1837,  from  a  paper  by  Edward 
Edwards  read  before  the  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  London,  1846,  and  subsequently 
published  in  its  journal,  from  the  library 
statistics  given  inTriibner's  "Bibliograph- 
ical Guide  to  American  Literature," 
London,  1856,  from  the  chapters  on 
American  libraries  in  Edward  Edwards's 
"Memoirs  of  Libraries,"  London,  1859, 
and  from  an  article  by  A.  R.  Spofford  in 
the  "  National  Almanac  "  of  1864.  Cer- 
tainly not  a  large  showing  for  an  institu- 
tion which  had  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
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The  first  report  on  public  libraries 
issued  by  the  bureau  appeared  in  1870. 
It  gives  a  table  of  1 6 1  principal  libraries, 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the 
colleges.  The  report  of  187 1  gives  a 
similar  table  of  180  libraries;  while  that 
of  1872  contains  statistics  of  1,080  libra- 
ries of  not  less  than  t,ooo  volumes  each. 

The  report  of  1872  awakened  the  in- 
terest and  originated  the  demand  which 
brought  forth  the  "special  report"  of 
1876.  It  was  issued  in  two  parts: 
Part  I.,  "  PubUc  Libraries  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  History,  Condi- 
tion and  Management."  This  is  an  in- 
valuable work  of  1,187  octavo  pages, 
containing  signed  papers  by  librarians 
whose  standing  in  the  profession  makes 
them  authoritative,  and  statistics  of 
3,649  libraries  of  more  than  300  volumes 
each,  with  the  total  number  of  volumes, 
12,276,964.  Part  IL,  "Rules  of  a  Dic- 
tionary Catalogue,"  by  Charles  A.  Cutter. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  of  1884-85 
contains  a  list  of  5,388  libraries,  of 
more  than  300  volumes  each,  an  increase 
of  1,869  libraries  in  ten  years,  or  almost 
54  per  cent.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
given  as  20,622,076,  an  increase  of  about 
66  per  cent,  and  showing  that  the  percent- 
age of  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  number 
of  libraries. 

The  report  for  1886-87  gave  de- 
tailed statistics  of  the  various  classes  of 
libraries,  with  the  exception  of  college 
and  school  libraries.  The  list  included 
only  those  of  1,000  volumes  or  more. 
The  number  given  is  1,777,  containing 
14,012,370  volumes. 

The  last  report  was  issued  in  1893.  It 
contains  a  list  of  3,804  libraries  of  up- 
wards of  1,000  volumes.  Deducting 
from  the  list  of  1884-85  all  libraries  of 
less  than  1,000  volumes,  the  number  re- 
ported was  2,987.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  increase  in  six  years — the  com- 
pilation of  the  statistics  was  completed  in 
1891 — was  817,  or  27.35  percent.  The 
3,804  libraries  enumerated  contain 
26,896,537  bound  volumes  and  4,340,81 7 
pamphlets,  a  total  of  31,237,354.  The 
average  size  of  the  libraries  is  8,194 
volumes,  the  average  population  to  a  li- 
brary 16,462,  and  the  average  number  of 


books  to  every  100  of  the  population 
fifty.  Compared  with  the  report  of 
1884-85,  the  figures  show  an  increase  in 
the  average  size  of  the  library  of  1,813 
volumes  to  each  library,  or  28.4  per 
cent;  a  decrease  of  population  to  a  li- 
brary of  2,360,  or  12.5  per  cent;  and  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  books  to  every 
one  hundred  inhabitants  of  sixteen,  or 
47  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  size  of  libraries  the  re- 
port gives  the  following  interesting  fig- 
ures : — 

There  were  in  1891  three  libraries 
containing  upwards  of  500,000  volumes; 
one  between  300,000  and  500,000; 
twenty-six  between  100,000  and  300,000 ; 
sixty- eight  between  50,000  and  100,000; 
128  between  25,000  and  50,000;  Ty'i'^ 
between  10,000  and  25,000  ;  565  between 
5,000  and  10,000;  and  2,360  between 
1,000  and  5,000.  The  number  of  li- 
braries in  the  various  states  decreases 
from  511  in  New  York  and  508  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  three  in  some  of  the  smaller 
and  Western  states.  Of  the  three  largest 
libraries  Massachusetts  contains  two,  the 
Boston  PubUc,  556,283  volumes,  and  the 
Harvard  University  library,  570,097  vol- 
umes. The  library  of  Congress  contains 
659,843  bound  volumes  and  210,000 
pamphlets. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education 
recognizes  the  public  library  as  a  factor 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  country, 
and  the  promotion  of  its  interest  as  a 
part  of  its  legitimate  Avork.  Since  1870 
it  has  not  only  compiled  and  printed  the 
reports  referred  to,  but  has  also  issued 
several  important  pamphlets  on  library 
matters.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  is 
earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  advance  the 
library  interest  of  the  country,  and  to 
show  the  important  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  public  schools. 

The  modern  library  movement,  one  of 
the  distinctive  and  important  movements 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  began  in  1876. 
The  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  inau- 
gurated it  was  sudden,  but  its  preparation 
had  been  long.  The  work  and  thought 
of  years  seemed  only  waiting  for  that 
combination  of  events,  or  rather  results, 
which  marked  the  Centennial  year  as 
another    epoch-maker  in   the   history  of 
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the  development  of  the  public  library  in 
the  United  States.  In  that  year  a  con- 
ference of  librarians  was  held,  a  national 
association  organized,  an  official  journal 
estabhshed,  and  the  government  report 
issued.  These  four  events  mean  much. 
They  have  been  of  vital  importance  in 
shaping  and  carrying  on  the  new  move- 
ment, a  movement  which  has  steadily 
advanced  and  broadened  and  grov/n  in 
favor. 

The  convening  of  librarians  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876  was  largely  due  to  the 
earnest  efforts  and  great  enthusiasm  of 
Melvil  Dewey,  then  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Amherst  College  library.  The  con- 
ference assembled  on  the  morning  of 
Oct.  4  in  the  rooms  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Justin 
Winsor,  then  librarian  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic library,  in  the  chair.  T'here  were 
one  hundred  and  three  persons  in  attend- 
ance, including  most  of  the  prominent 
librarians  of  the  country. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  on  the  third  day  of  the 
conference  was  the  most  important  event 
of  its  session.  It  elected  Justin  Winsor 
the  first  president ;  A.  R.  Spofford,  W.  F. 
Poole  and  H.  A.  Holmes,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  and  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Its  object  was  to  promote 
the  library  interests  of  the  country,  to  in- 
crease reciprocity  and  good-will  among 
librarians  and  all  interested  in  library 
economy  and  bibliographical  studies. 
The  revised  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion states  it  more  definitely,  thus  :  "  Its 
object  shall  be  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
libraries  by  stimulating  pubHc  interest  in 
founding  and  improving  them,  by  secur- 
ing needed  state  aid  and  national  legis- 
lation, by  furthering  such  co-operative 
work  as  shall  improve  results  or  reduce 
expenses,  by  exchanging  views  and  mak- 
ing recommendations,  and  by  advancing 
the  common  interests  of  librarians,  trus- 
tees and  others  engaged  in  library  or 
allied  educational  work." 

The  founding  of  the  association  signal- 
ized the  Centennial  year  by  placing  the 
library  system  of  the  country  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  reciprocity,  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding.  Since  its 
establishment  it    has    been    the  very  life 


and  spirit  of  the  library  movement,  guid- 
ing to  its  place  every  new  stone  in  the 
superstructure  of  that  system,  removing 
those  which  were  worn  with  age,  and  re- 
modelling still  others  which  only  needed 
a  touch  here  and  there  to  make  them  fit 
perfectly  into  their  new  surroundings. 

The  association  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently an  active,  working  body.  Since 
the  Philadelphia  conference  it  has  held 
meetings  in  New  York,  1877  ;  London 
(international),  1877;  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, 1879  ;  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
1 881  ;  Cincinnati,  1882;  Buffalo,  1883; 
Sagamore  House,  Lake  George,  1885  ; 
Milwaukee,  1886;  Round  Island  House, 
Thousand  Islands,  1887;  Laurel  House, 
Catskill  Mountains,  1888;  St.  Louis, 
1889;  Fabyan  House,  White  Mountains, 
1890;  San  Francisco,  1891  ;  Lakewood, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  1892 ;  and 
Chicago,  1893.  The  printed  proceed- 
ings of  these  meetings  cover  several  good- 
sized  volumes  and  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  library  world.  The 
papers  read  at  the  conferences  have 
dealt  more  with  the  details  of  Ubrary 
economy,  science  and  management  than 
with  historical,  antiquarian  and  biblio- 
graphical topics,  and  the  results  attained 
by  the  discussion  of  these  perplexing 
questions  of  methods  and  administration 
are  without  doubt  greater  than  could 
have  been  attained  from  the  considera- 
tion of  more  literary  themes.  By  holding 
its  annual  meetings  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  the  association  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  interest  in  library 
matters  in  all  parts  of  it.  It  has  practi- 
cally created  in  this  country  what  the 
Germans  call  bibliothekswissenschaft,  a 
term  having  no  exact  equivalent  in 
English,  has  elevated  librarianship  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession,  and  has,  in 
short,  been  the  principal  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  library  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  American  Library  Association 
is  not  content  with  the  work  which  it 
does  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  still 
further  increase  its  usefulness  it  has 
established  within  itself  several  sub-or- 
ganizations, known  respectively  as  the 
"  Publishing,"  ''  College  Library,"  and 
''  Trustees  "  sections. 
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The  publishing  section,  organized  in 
1886,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  standard  co- 
operation committee  estabhshed  in  1876, 
and  regarded  perhaps  as  the  most  im- 
portant committee  of  the  association. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
preparation  and  pubUcation  of  such 
catalogues,  indexes  and  other  biliograph- 
ical  helps  as  could  be  produced  the  most 
advantageously  by  co-operation,  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  have  been  practical  and 
pronounced.  It  has  brought  out  the 
third  edition  of  Poole's  "  Index  to 
Periodical  Literature,"  which  is  each 
year  brought  down  to  date  by  the  "  Co- 
operative Index";  has  issued,  1890, 
Sargent's  "  Reading  for  the  Young,"  the 
standard  guide  to  juvenile  literature  ;  and 
has  published  the  "  A.  L.  A.  Index," 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  VV. 
I.  Fletcher,  of  the  Amherst  College 
library,  and  designed  to  do  for  general 
essay  literature  what  Poole's  "Index" 
does  for  periodical  literature,  ,  The 
section  has  now  under  consideration  two 
important  pieces  of  work,  —  an  index  to 
scientific  serials,  and  the  systematic  re- 
viewing of  books  on  every  subject  by 
librarians  of  recognized  authority  in  their 
respective  fields,  to  be  published  sim- 
ultaneously in  a  large  circle  of  American 
newspapers. 

In  connection  with  the  publishing 
section  must  be  mentioned  the  "Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Catalog "  of 
the  library  which  formed  a  part  of  its 
exhibit  at  Chicago.  The  catalogue  was 
prepared  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss 
Mary  S.  Cutler,  of  the  New  York  State 
library,  and  contains  a  list  of  five  thou- 
sand books,  thought  best  for  the  average 
public  library,  selected  from  the  entire 
range  of  letters  by  more  than  fifty  leading 
librarians,  and  arranged  in  three  distinct 
catalogues  in  order  to  illustrate  the  Dewey 
decimal  system  of  classification  of  books, 
the  new  system  recently  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  and  the  principles 
of  the  dictionary  catalogue.  This  work 
will  form  the  basis  of  a  classified,  anno- 
tated and  indexed  Hst  of  best  books  on 
all  subjects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  next 
section  of  the  association  to  be  organized, 
the  bibliographic  section. 

The  college  library  section  was  organ- 


ized at  St.  Louis  in  1889,  and  the  trus- 
tees section  at  Fabyan's  in  1890.  Both 
have  done  efficient  work  in  the  special 
lines  in  which  they  are  interested. 

There  are  working  in  sympathy  with 
the  American  Library  Association  five 
agencies  whose  power  and  influence  in 
the  library  world  are  perhaps  quite  as 
potent  within  their  several  spheres  as  is 
the  association's  in  its.  These  are  the 
Library  Journal,  Library  School,  state 
associations,  local  clubs  and  Library 
Bureau. 

The  first  number  of  the  Library  Jour- 
nal was  received  at  the  Philadelphia  con- 
ference. From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  the  official  organ  of  the  association, 
and  indispensable  to  those  who  wished 
to  keep  abreast  of  library  thought  and 
work.  A  complete  file  of  the  Journal 
constitutes  a  bibhothecal  hbrary  in  itself, 
and  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  gov- 
ernment report  in  the  matter  of  library 
history.  It  was  the  first  paper  of  its  kind 
to  be  started,  and  has  been  followed  in 
England  by  The  Library  Chronicle,  now 
The  Library,  1884  to  date;  in  Germany 
by  Ceniralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen, 
1889  to  date  ;  and  in  Italy  by  Revista  della 
Biblioteche.  In  this  connection  may  also 
be  mentioned  Library  Notes,  a  magazine 
whose  numbers  have  contained  valuable 
articles  on  improved  methods  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  It  was  started  in  1886, 
and  is  still  published,  though  at  irregular 
intervals. 

Coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  li- 
brary movement  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  librarian.  From  a  mere 
keeper  of  books  he  has  become  a  factor, 
and  an  important  factor,  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  to-day.  Librarianship  has 
become  a  profession.  It  is  beginning  to 
demand  men  trained  for  its  definite  work 
just  as  much  as  the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer, 
or  the  minister  is  educated  for  his.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  demand  that 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  reported 
unanimously  in  May,  1884,  in  favor  of 
establishing  the  Columbia  College  School 
of  Library  Economy  under  the  direction 
of  Melvil  Dewey,  then  in  charge  of  the 
college  library.  The  school  opened  Jan. 
5,  1887,  a  course  of  three  months  being 
offered.     At  the  end  of  the  course,  which 
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was  lengthened  to  four  months,  a  majority 
of  the  class  had  decided  to  take  the  two 
years'  course  which  was  then  offered.  In 
the  second  year  of  its  history  the  annual 
session  was  extended  to  seven  months, 
and  in  the  third  year  it  was  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  regular  collegiate  year  of 
Columbia  College.  In  1888  Mr.  Dewey 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  director  of 
the  New  York  State  library.  In  conse- 
quence, the  school  was  transferred  by  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  to  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
from  New  York  City  to  Albany.  At  the 
same  time  the  standard  of  admission  was 
raised ;  the  curriculum  broadened  so  as 
to  include  thorough  instruction  in  the 
three  great  departments  of  library  knowl- 
edge, —  library  economy,  administration 
and  bibhographical  science ;  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  raised,  and  the  de- 
grees B.  L.  S.,  M.  L.  S.  and  D.  L.  S. 
estabhshed  by  the  regents. 

The  school  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
earnest,  sympathetic,  wide-awake  and 
thoroughly  competent  faculty.  The 
pupils  have  done  hard  and  conscientious 
work.  The  Library  School  has  come  to 
stay,  and  is  bound  to  develop,  because  it 
is  an  institution  which  the  library  world 
in  particular  and  the  public  in  general 
cannot  afford  to  do  without.  It  has  done 
more  than  to  accomplish  its  own  particu- 
lar work.  It  has  inspired  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  library  training  schools  now 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  Pratt 
Institute  library,  Brooklyn ;  the  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia ;  the  Armour  In- 
stitute, Chicago ;  and  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Public  library.  For  the  past  three 
years  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher  has  also  directed 
a  successful  summer  course  in  library 
economy  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  state  associations  are  supplemen- 
tal to  the  national  association.  Their 
object  is  the  more  specific  work  pertain- 
ing to  the  commonwealth  within  which 
they  are  organized.  The  fact  that  four- 
teen states  have  followed  New  York  in 
establishing  such  associations  seems  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  their  work  is 
productive  of  good  results,  and  that  there 
is  a  reason  for  their  existence  and  efforts. 
The  New  York  state  association  was  or- 


ganized in  1890  ;  Iowa,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  followed 
in  1891  ;  and  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Southern  Cahfornia,  Minnesota,  Indiana 
and  Colorado  in  1892. 

As  the  national  association  is  supple- 
mented by  the  state  associations,  so,  in 
turn,  the  state  associations  are  supple- 
mented by  library  clubs,  whose  object  is 
to  advance  local  library  interests.  The 
New  York  library  club  was  organized  in 
1885,  and  the  Chicago  club  in  1891. 
The  success  of  these  clubs  and  the  real 
benefit  derived  from  their  meeting  will, 
without  doubt,  inspire  the  organization  of 
still  others  in  cities  and  towns  where  the 
library  is  beginning  to  attract  the  consid- 
eration not  only  of  actual  library  workers, 
but  all  those  interested  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  community  and  its  general 
well-being  and  advancement. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  that  some  practical  means  of 
bringing  the  benefits  of  co-operation  into 
actual  service  was  an  absolute  need.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
recommendations  as  to  improved  methods 
and  labor-saving  appliances  for  simplify- 
ing and  cheapening  library  work,  and 
taking  charge  of  any  manufacturing, 
publishing  or  other  business  that  could 
most  satisfactorily  be  accomplished  by 
such  co-operation.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  work  had  ^increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  committee  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  perform  it.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Library 
Bureau,  an  institution  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  association,  but  one 
which  works  in  full  harmony  with,  its 
spirit  and  aims.  It  supplements  the 
association  by  publishing,  manufacturing 
or  furnishing  everything,  except  books, 
that  a  perfectly  equipped  library  needs, 
from  a  catalogue  card  to  iron  shelving. 
Within  the  past  year  it  has  begun  what  is 
perhaps  its  most  useful  work,  that  is, 
printing  catalogue  cards  of  leading  new 
publications  and  standard  works,  thus 
cataloguing  once  for  all  the  great  mass  of 
books  which  are  now  catalogued  in  each 
of  hundreds  of  libraries. 

The  development  of  the  interest  in, 
and  demand  for  these    fascinating  things 
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we  call  books,  these  wonderful  records 
of  all  lime  and  all  knowledge,  has  been 
traced  through  its  various  stages.  Each 
step  in  the  progress  of  evolution  was  the 
result  of  a  demand,  each  demand  the 
result  of  the  grasping  of  possibihties, 
each  revelation  of  possibility  an  incentive 
to  still  further  advancement.  The  growth 
of  the  public  library  in  the  United  States 
has  been  almost  coincident  with  the  re- 
examination of  every  phase  of  social  econ- 
omy with  which  the  thought  of  the  world 
is  now  concerned.  The  disciples  of  the 
Spencerian  school  of  reasoning  have 
cried  out  against  it ;  but  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  has  not  recognized 
in  the  library  a  harmful  socialistic  institu- 
tion, but  rather  an  institution  so  essential 
to  the  best  good  of  all  that  it  was  emi- 
nently fitting  it  should  be  supported  by 
all. 

And  now  what  is  the  modern  library 
movement?  What  is  its  moving  thought, 
its  scope,  its  purpose,  its  aspiration? 
The  modern  hbrary  movement  is  a  move- 
ment to  increase  by  every  possible  means 
the  accessibility  of  books,  to  stimulate 
their  reading,  and  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  best.  Its  motive  is  helpfulness  ; 
its  scope,  instruction  and  recreation ;  its 
purpose,  the  enlightenment  of  all;  its 
aspiration,  still  greater  usefulness.  It  is 
a  distinctive  movement,  because  it  recog- 
nizes, as  never  before,  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  the  public  library,  and  because 
it  has  done  everything  within  its  power  to 
develop  those  possibilities. 

Among  the  peculiar  relations  that  a  li- 
brary sustains  to  a  community,  which  the 
movement  has  made  clear  and  greatly 
advanced,  are  its  relations  to  the  school 
and  university  extension.  The  education 
of  an  individual  is  coincident  with  the 
life  of  that  individual.  It  is  carried  on 
by  the  influences  and  appliances  of  the 
family,  vocation,  government,  the  church, 
the  press,  the  school  and  the  library. 
The  library  is  unsectarian,  and  hence 
occupies  a  field  independent  of  the 
church.  It  furnishes  a  foundation  for  an 
intelHgent  reading  of  paper  and  magazine. 
It  is  the  complement  and  supplement  of 
the  school,  co-operating  with  the  teacher  in 
the  work  of  educating  the  child,  and  fur- 
nishing the  means  for  continuing  that  edu- 


cation after  the  child  has  gone  out  from 
the  school.  These  are  important  rela- 
tions. From  the  beginning  the  child  is 
taught  the  value  of  books.  In  the  kin- 
dergarten period  he  learns  that  they 
contain  beautiful  pictures ;  in  the  grammar 
grades  they  do  much  to  make  history  and 
geography  attractive  ;  in  the  high  school 
they  are  indispensable  as  works  of  refer- 
ence. 

Few  of  those  who  enter  the  public 
schools  become  academic  pupils,  but  they 
have  been  taught  to  read,  and  are  gradu- 
ated into  the  world  in  possession  of  a 
power  of  almost  infinite  possibilities.  It 
is  as  the  means  by  which  that  power  may 
be  developed  that  the  supplemental  work 
of  the  library  begins.  Were  it  not  for 
the  library,  the  education  of  the  masses 
would,  in  most  cases,  cease  when  the 
doors  of  the  school  swing  in  after  them 
for  the  last  time  ;  but  it  keeps  those  doors 
wide  open,  and  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  university  of  the  people. 
The  library  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  a  community  as  the 
public  school,  and  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  re- 
spect and  supported  in  the  same  gener- 
ous manner.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider here  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  library  in  this  respect ;  but  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  constantly  increasing, 
that  librarians  are  fully  alive  to  this  func- 
tion of  the  library,  and  that  their  efforts 
are  being  ably  seconded  by  all  educa- 
tors. 

The  relation  of  the  library  to  university 
extension  is  perhaps  even  closer  than  its 
relation  to  the  pubHc  school,  for  its 
character  makes  it  the  most  natural  local 
centre  of  this  form  of  education,  and 
often  its  organizing  force.  Indeed,  the 
question  of  university  extension  was  first 
publicly  presented  in  America  before  the 
American  Library  Association,  when,  in 
1887,  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  Dr.  Her- 
bert B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, pointed  out  to  librarians  their  peculiar 
opportunities  for  inaugurating  and  aiding 
the  work.  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Buffalo  library,  and  Mr. 
F.  M.  Crunden,  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  library,  were  the  first  to   act  on 
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Mr.  Adams's  suggestion.  Other  libraries 
followed.  Then  New  York  state  recog- 
nized the  movement  by  making  it  a 
department  of  the  university  of  the  state, 
with  the  state  library  as  the  basis  of  its 
inspiration  and  supplies.  To-day  the 
relation  between  the  library  and  univer- 
sity extension  is  firmly  established,  and  in 
a  natural  stage  of  development.  With 
its  class-rooms  and  lecture-rooms,  its 
books  and  its  reference  lists,  its  intelH- 
gent  librarian  and  studious  atmosphere, 
the  library  provides  university  extension 
with  an  attractive  and  appropriate  home, 
and  university  extension,  on  its  part, 
furnishes  the  library  with  that  which  it 
most  covets,  an  added  constituency. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  ways 
by  which  the  public  library  is  endeavor- 
ing to  serve  the  public.  The  modern 
library  spirit  has  found  within  the  expan- 
sive walls  of  the  institution  possibilities 
which  half  a  century  ago  were  not  even 
dreamed  of,  and  is  directing  all  its  energy 
to  finding  the  means  of  realizing  these 
possibilities.  It  began  its  work  at  the 
very  foundation.  The  library  of  to-day 
is  centrally  located,  well  housed,  venti- 
lated, heated  and  lighted,  well  arranged, 
catalogued  and  manned.  It  aims  not 
only  to  furnish  books,  but  the  best  books, 
and  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of  reading. 
Especially  has  great  care  been  taken  to 
guide  the  reading  of  the  young,  and  by 
a  most  careful  selection  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture to  create  in  the  child  a  desire  for 
the  best.  Annotated  catalogues  and  se- 
lected lists  of  books  on  special  subjects 
are  comparatively  wqv^  features,  and  offer 
great  assistance  to  the  reader.  Access 
to  shelves  by  the  general  public  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  general,  the 
tendency  being  to  do  away  just  so  far  as 
possible  with  all  restrictions  to  the  use 
of  books  and  the  library.  The  hours  of 
opening  are  longer,  the  days  of  closing 
fewer,  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  libraries  of  the  country 
will  be  open  every  day. 

The  library  has  begun  to  study  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  the  community, 
and  to  shape  its  course  to  meet  the  best 
needs  of  the   material,   intellectual  and 


moral  advancement  of  its  people.  Its 
aspirations  are  unhmited.  It  sees  that 
its  shelves  are  well  stocked  with  books  on 
subjects  most  closely  allied  to  the  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  interests  about 
it.  It  provides  art,  literary  and  scien- 
tific clubs  with  the  material  necessary  to 
carry  on  their  work.  Books  of  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  added,  then 
music-rooms  themselves,  with  piano  and 
stringed  instruments,  were  provided 
within  the  walls  of  the  building.  Books  on 
drawing  and  photography  were  found  in 
the  old  days  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now 
drawing-rooms,  with  tables  and  fixtures, 
and  dark  rooms  in  which  negatives  may 
be  developed,  are  beginning  to  find  their 
place.  The  class-room,  the  lecture- 
room,  the  gallery  of  art,  the  museum  with 
its  many  objects  of  local  historical  inter- 
est, are  common.  But  the  modern  libra- 
rian will  tell  you  that  all  this  is  but  the 
beginning. 

The  public  Hbrary  has  provided  the 
novel  as  a  means  of  recreation,  the  art 
gallery  to  develop  the  artistic  taste,  the 
drawing-room  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mechanic,  and  the  entire  library  for  intel- 
lectual gratification.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  it  should  stop  here?  When  the 
open  fire,  the  easy-chair  and  the  study 
lamp  were  placed  in  the  reading-rooms 
of  Hbraries,  the  principle  of  attractiveness 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  good  results 
was  established.  That  same  principle,  if 
extended,  will  provide  such  accessories 
as  will  attract  not  one  class  but  all 
classes,  and  will  be  a  powerful  disinfec- 
tant in  preventing  the  spread  of  crime. 
The  possibilities  of  this  third  function  are 
not  foreign  to  the  library  thought  of  the 
age  and  are  among  the  problems  of  the 
near  future. 

The  public  library  of  to-day  is  an 
active,  potential  force,  serving  the  pres- 
ent, and  silently  helping  to  develop  the 
civilization  of  the  future.  The  spirit  of 
the  modern  library  movement  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  thoroughly  catholic,  thor- 
oughly progressive,  and  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  people.  It  believes 
that  the  true  function  of  the  library  is  to 
serve  the  people,  and  that  the  only  test 
of  success  is  usefulness. 


ALWAYS  SPRING. 

By  Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 

WHEN  tiny  buds  peep  o'er  the  mold, 
When  willow  wands  are  filled  with  gold, 
When  subtle  perfume  's  in  the  air. 
And  hope  is  smiling  everywhere,  — 
Then  Nature  whispers,  "  It  is  Spring"  ; 
And  my  heart  echoes,  "  Spring,  sweet  Spring  !  " 

When  crowding  leaves  of  emerald  green 
Scarce  let  blue  skies  peep  in  betv/een. 
When  scarlet  poppies  droop  their  heads 
In  mid-day  sleep  upon  their  beds,  — 
Then  Summer  calls  the  birds  to  sing ; 
But  my  heart  says,  ''  It  is  the  Spring." 

When,  carried  by  a  lonely  breeze, 
A  golden  shuttle  through  the  trees 
Weaves  shadows  on  the  crimson  vines 
And  o'er  the  carpet  of  the  pines,  — 
Then  Autumn  says,  "Your  harvest  bring." 
But  my  heart  answers,  "  It  is  Spring." 

When  Winter,  with  her  cold,  white  hands, 
Locks  all  the  streams  in  icy  bands. 
My  darling,  still  your  dear  eyes  shine 
With  heavenly  loveiight  into  mine. 
And  my  glad  heart  must  always  sing, 
Whate'er  the  season,  "  It  is  Spring." 
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A  SOUTHERN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  Mary  A.  Bacon. 


THE  history  of  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  America  covers  barely 
a  century.  The  waymarks  of  its 
progress  are  easily  recited :  the  Troy 
Seminary  under  Mrs.  Willard,  Miss  Beech- 
er's  school  at  Hartford,  the  Georgia 
Female  College  at  Macon,  and  others  of 
this  type  ;  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Elmira  mark- 
ing a  distinct  advance  ;  Vassar  represent- 
ing a  still  higher  plane  ;  this  followed  by 
Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr ;  until 
the  Harvard  Annex  and  co-education  in 
the  universities  form  what  one  would  call 
the  brilhant  close,  —  except  that  in 
human  progress  there  is  no  close  :  it  is  a 
story  without  an  end.  The  more  exciting 
chapters,  indeed,  are  over  with  so  far  as 
some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  con- 
cerned; but  there  are  others  which  as 
yet  are  only  making  the  materials  for  rec- 
ords as  thrilling  perhaps  as  any  that  have 
been  written.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  Southern  states.  To  study  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  any  one  of  these 
states  is  to  study  it  in  all ;  for  their  homo- 
geneity of  social  and  political  traditions 
is  proverbial.  The  situation  in  Georgia, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
what  exists  through  the  South. 

Turning  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Georgia's  history,  one  finds  that  her  set- 
tlers are  of  good  stock,  re-enforced  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  emigrants  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Of  the 
latter  it  was  written  by  one  of  their  de- 
scendants, in  the  fine  old  phrasing  that 
matched  his  gracious  dignity  of  conver- 
sation and  bearing  :  "  Not  only  had  they 
come  from  Virginia  themselves,  but  as 
the  Trojans  carried  Ilium  into  Italy,  so 
did  they  bring  Virginia  into  Georgia,  with 
all  her  divinities,  both  of  the  field  and 
fireside ;  and  they  filially  preserved  and 
perpetuated  her  here,  —  her  ideas  and 
opinions,  her  feehngs  and  principles;  her 
manners,  her  customs,  her  tone  and  char- 
acter, as  well  as  her  agriculture,  her  sys- 
tem of  labor,  and  her  whole  rural  econo- 
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my."  In  treating  those  first  fifty  years  of 
the  state's  existence,  he  gives  us  a  key 
to  the  social  conditions  of  the  time,  in 
those  "  earher  and  better  days  of  Middle 
Georgia,  —  that  Middle  Georgia,"  he  says, 
"  that  was  my  birthplace,  and  that,  for 
long,  long  years,  was  to  me  as  a  large 
earthly  paradise.  Striking,  indeed,  was 
the  spectacle,  as  her  fair,  ample  spaces 
presented  themselves,  at  first  spread- 
ing out  in  all  their  immarred  primeval 
grandeur;  then  passing,  one  after  an- 
other, from  the  deep  night  of  barbarism, 
in  which  they  had  lain  for  unknown  ages, 
into  the  sudden  light  of  high  civilization. 
No  metamorphosis  was  ever  more  pictur- 
esque and  lovely  than  the  change  that 
was  wrought,  with  a  magical  ease  and  on 
a  largeness  of  scale  that  made  the  won- 
derful blend  with  the  beautiful  in  the 
successive  panoramas." 

To  us  who  have  fallen  upon  the  hard 
and  prosaic  later  years  of  the  century,  the 
opulence  of  color  and  Hfe  belonging  to 
that  earher  period  is  represented  by  the 
few  remaining  men  and  women  who  were 
the  best  products  of  that  civilization.  The 
type  will  recur  no  more.  Succeeding  types 
may  be  admirable,  but  they  will  be  so  in 
a  different  way. 

Yet  the  very  rapidity  of  this  material 
expansion  checked  the  growth  of  forces 
necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  ideal 
state.  The  young  Commonwealth  had 
not  attained  to  that  "  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity" which  is  the  vital  life  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  nation,  yet  she  worked 
at  her  problems  bravely.  Let  us  do  her 
justice,  dear  mother  of  many  children 
great  of  heart. 

Academies  were  estabhshed  as  early  as 
1785;  the  university,  in  1801.  Grants 
of  land  and  money  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  these  institutions.  The  religious  de- 
nominations supplemented  the  work  of 
the  state,  and  by  1835  each  of  them  was 
represented  by  a  seminary  for  young  men. 
The  wealthy  had  private  tutors  for  their 
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children  when  young,  and  sent  them  to 
the  North  or  to  Europe  to  complete  their 
education.  In  most  villages  and  towns 
good  private  schools  were  maintained, — 
"  academies  "  they  are  called  ;  but  as  far 
as  free  education  is  concerned  the  state 
seems  to  have  been  building  an  inverted 
pyramid. 

The  common  school  of  New  England 
was  in  Georgia  represented  by  the  "  old 
field  school."     It  owed  its  existence  to 
no  legislature  or  board  of  education.     A 
log-cabin    was    built     near    the    country 
church  and  in  easy  distance 
of  the  "  spring  "  ;   a  teacher 
from    nobody  knows   where, 
ofttimes  a  Scotchman  or  Yan- 
kee, a  one-legged  soldier,  or 
a    shoemaker     tired    of    his 
trade,  went  around  with  his 
"articles  "  and  made  up  his 
school.     Children   walked 
from  two  to  five  miles    and 
got    to    school    by    seven 
o'clock,    the    two    hours    of 
playtime  making  the  rest  of 
the  day  tolerable,  and  sunset 
not  finding  all  of  them  at  the 
end  of  their  long  walk  home. 
For  the  smaller  children,  the 
blue-back    speller    was    the 
only    text-book ;     the    older 
ones  had  geography,  grammar  and  arith- 
metic.    The  best  of  these  schools  gave 
to  the  pupils  habits  of  perseverance  and 
independent  thought,  and  a  genuine  re- 
spect for  knowledge  ;    the  worst  of  them 
were  bad   to  a  degree  that    almost    sur- 
passes belief. 

Poor  as  this  instruction  was  in  quality, 
it  was  also  insufficient  in  quantity.  In 
1838  it  was  ascertained  that  of  83,000 
children  of  school  age,  only  25,000  were 
in  school,  many  of  these  for  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year.  But  public  sentiment 
was  against  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  educate  her  youth,  —  to 
do  so  was  to  take  the  education  of  chil- 
dren out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents, 
where,  according  to  divine  institution,  it 
had  been  placed.  It  was  conceded, 
however,  that  the  state  might  with  pro- 
priety aid  those  children  whose  parents 
were  too  poor  to  pay  tuition.  From  1821 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  pro- 


vision was  made  for  such  indigent  chil- 
dren, the  appropriations  running  from 
^20,000  to  $40,000  a  year.  In  many 
cases  these  funds  were  misapplied.  The 
name  of  poor  school  was  as  hateful  to 
the  ears  of  the  independent,  if  humble 
citizen  as  poorhouse,.  He  abhorred 
the  aid  which  bore  with  it  what  he  re- 
garded as  insult ;  and  many  a  well-to-do 
farmer  paid  the  tuition  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bor's children  rather  than  let  them  go 
upon  the  poor  list.  In  1850,  out  of 
214,000  white  citizens,  42,000  were  illit- 
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erate.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
would  mean  when  twenty  years  later  the 
problem  of  free  education  was  tackled 
by  a  state  just  emerging  from  a  disastrous 
war. 

Yet  with  all  the  lack  of  general  educa- 
tion, there  were,  as  has  been  said,  excel- 
lent private  and  denominational  schools 
and  colleges.  None  of  these,  if  we  ex- 
cept Mercer  with  its  course  in  theology, 
claimed  to  prepare  their  students  for  any 
trade  or  profession.  The  seminaries  for 
girls  were  supposed  to  furnish  a  general 
culture  of  mind  and  heart,  and  to  teach 
music  and  drawing,  as  "ornamental" 
branches  merely ;  but  they  had  no  study 
that  looked  to  the  pupil's  future  self-sup- 
port. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  before 
the  war  Southern  women  were  not  self- 
supporting  ;  the  conditions  of  life  did  not 
demand  it,  and  the  sentiment  was  uni- 
versal, and  is  now  very  general,  that 
fathers   and   brothers    should    shield    the 
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women  of  the  family  from  contact  with 
the  world.  A  very  small  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  even  in  girls'  schools,  were 
women,  and  most  of  these  were  from  the 
North. 

The  period  from  i860  to  1865  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  to  linger  over.  The  men 
who  in  a  losing  cause  had  fought  on  the 
battle-field  found  a  greater  opportunity 
for  heroism  in  the  problems  confronting 
them ;  and  the  lessons  that  woman  had 
learned  in  the  anguish  of  those  four  awful 
years  sent  her  forth  to  contribute  her  full 
share  in  the  work  of  bringing  order  out 
of  the  dreadful  chaos.  Her  special  op- 
portunity she  found  in  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people.^  Many  of  the 
seminaries  that  had  been  destroyed,  or 
whose  work  had  been  suspended,  were 
rebuilt  or  revived  and  largely  given  in 
charge  of  women  whose  charm  of  man- 
ner, quick  sensibility,  refinement,  and 
piety  were  almost  ideal ;  although  their 
own  lack  of  preparation  for  such  work, 
together  with  the  immaturity  of  their 
pupils  and  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
prevented  any  great  advance  over  the 
work  done  in  these  schools  before  the 
war.  Colleges  in  name,  their  work  was 
that  of  the  high  school,  and  not  always 
very  thorough  at  that.  Recent  years 
have  marked  a  very  decided  advance  in 
the  efficiency  of  these  institutions. 

^  See  article  on  "  The  Woman's  Movement  in  the  South," 
by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
October,  1891. —  Editor. 


It  was  recognized,  too,  by  many 
leaders  of  popular  thought  that  a  system 
of  common  schools  which  would  reach 
the  masses  of  the  white  population  and 
the  thousands  of  ignorant  negroes  was 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
The  history  of  the  movement,  extending 
now  over  twenty  years,  would  fill  a 
volume.  Impoverished  as  she  was,  the 
state  could  not  at  first  do  much ;  and 
almost  every  inch  of  progress  has  been 
stubbornly  contested  by  the  opponents 
of  the  system.  Even  now  in  looking  at 
our  country  schools,  we  must  rather  be 
comforted  by  a  comparison  with  the  past 
than  by  their  present  condition. 

The  one  decidedly  cheering  feature  is 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  or,  to  speak  in  Georgia 
parlance,  in  the  cities.  Twenty-six  have 
adopted  local  systems  of  free  schools, 
supplementing  the  amount  received  from 
the  state  by  private  taxation.  Most  of 
the  schools  are  doing  good  work.  Their 
teachers  are  from  the  best  circles  of 
society,  —  the  Superintendents'  weekly 
Normal  Class,  the  Summer  Institutes  of 
the  North,  and,  of  late  years,  the  State 
Teachers'  Institutes  supplying  in  a  mea- 
sure their  lack  of  professional  training. 
The  Peabody  Normal  School  at  Nashville 
has  also  educated  more  than  a  hundred 
of  our  young  men  and  women,  and  these 
have  returned  to  leaven  the  work  of 
education  in  their  native  state. 
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The  country  free  school,  however,  has 
waded  into,  and  not  yet  out  of,  such  a 
slough  of  despond  that  one  is  filled  with 
wonder  that  it  is  still  alive.  The  private 
schools  died  before  it,  and  it  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  fill  their  place.  Until 
1890  it  ran  for  only  three  months  of  the 
year,  paying  for  each  pupil  from  five  to 
eight  cents  a  day  for  the  time  he  was 
actually  present ;  and  the  teacher  had 
to  wait  till  November 
to  receive  even  this 
miserable  pittance. 
But  in  many  cases  the 
pay  was  as  good  as 
the  instruction. 
There  were  some  few 
choice  souls  who  were 
teachers  indeed,  the 
story  of  whose  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion 
is  yet  to  be  told  ;  but 
very  many  were 
wholly  unprepared  to 
conduct  a  school. 
The  people  grum- 
bled, but  the  law- 
makers were  slow  to 
see  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  In  1890  the  term  was  ex- 
tended to  five  months,  and  the  appropria- 
tions increased.  One  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  free  education  declared, 
''  The  pubhc  school  is  here  to  stay ;  our 
business  now  is  to  make  it  efficient." 

One  great  difficulty  that  Georgia  has 
to  contend  with  is,  that  her  country  dis- 
tricts are  so  sparsely  settled.  There  are 
to  one  square  mile  of  her  territory  only 
six  white  children,  as  against  sixty-five  in 
Massachusetts.  It  would  take  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  to  plant  good 
schools  in  reach  of  these  scattered  chil- 
dren,—  "babes  in  the  wood,"  as  Dr. 
Candler  well  calls  them.  Then,  too, 
there  is  an  immense  negro  population  to 
be  cared  for.  No  discrimination  is  made 
in  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  al- 
though the  negroes  pay  taxes  on  ^15,000,- 
000  worth  of  property,  and  the  whites  on 
$436,000,000.  Although  Northern  phi- 
lanthropy has  done  much  for  one  race, 
the  problem  of  education  is  not  yet  a 
very  easy  one. 

With  the  larger  appropriations  to  free 


schools  came  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  state,  —  the 
opening,  in  October,  i89i,of  the  Georgia 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  school  is  full  of 
interest  viewed  from  any  standpoint,  — 
its  relation  to  the  past,  its  present  work, 
or  its  future  influence  upon  the  schools 
and  the  social  life  of  the  state.  Prima- 
rily the  school  was  projected,  not  to  meet 
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the  educational  needs  of  the  state,  but 
to  afford  to  its  young  women  such  in- 
struction as  would  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. The  bill  as  first  presented  in  the 
Legislature  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  industrial  training  only, 
and  seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  sympa- 
thy for  dependent  girls.  Most  fortunately, 
subsequent  amendments  gave  wider  scope 
to  the  opportunities  of  the  institution. 
Both  the  normal  and  industrial  idea  had 
warm  friends,  each  party  fearing  the  two 
departments  could  not  exist  without  mu- 
tual injury.  The  experiment  has  proved 
the  contrary.  A  basis  of  unity  is  found 
in  the  collegiate  work,  most  of  which  is 
taken  by  the  industrial  as  well  as  by  the 
normal  pupils.  The  younger  industrial 
students  take  the  full  collegiate  course ; 
but  when  a  pupil  is  too  poor  to  remain 
longer  than  a  year,  she  may  take  a  hm- 
ited  English  course,  with  the  industrial 
art  by  which  she  purposes  to  earn  her 
livehhood.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the 
institution  is  scholarly,  and  the  young 
woman    who    comes    merely   to    learn  a 
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handicraft  goes  away  far  richer  than  it 
had  entered  into  her  heart  to  ask.  Along 
with  this,  and  as  a  part  of  her  industrial 
equipment,  she  is  taught  that  punctuality, 
accuracy,  respect  for  a  contract,  and 
obedience  to  superiors  are  no  less  essen- 
tial to  a  woman's  success  in  business  than 
to  a  man's. 

Of  the  industrial  arts,  dressmaking 
attracts  the  largest  number  of  students, 
though  many  of  them  learn  it  with  no 
special    \iew  to   making  it    a    means    of 
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livelihood.  The  classes  in  freehand 
and  industrial  drawing  are  working  with 
great  enthusiasm  under  an  admirable 
teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. This  work  will  tell  most  favorably 
in  coming  years  in  the  other  schools  of 
the  state. 

From  its  novelty  in  the  South,  the 
cooking  class  room  is  always  a  special  at- 
traction to  the  many  visitors  that  inspect 
the  school.  In  arrangement,  appliances 
and  methods  of  instruction  it  is  modelled 
after  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  teacher  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking 
School.  It  is  perhaps  a  comment  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  board  of  trustees  as 
to  the  value  of  good  housewifery  that 
they  have  made  the  course  in  cooking 
obligatory  upon  every  graduate  of  the  col- 
lege. Now  and  then  there  is  some  little 
grumbling  that  a  pupil  in  training  for  the 
teaching  profession  should  submit  to  the 
reg'jlation ;  although  this  results  only 
from  the  already  heavy  work  of  the  nor- 
mal students,  and  the  requirement  can 
be  defended  on  the  best  of  grounds. 
An  extended  course  is  given  to  such  as 
wish  to  become  teachers  of  cooking,  thus 
providing    a    means   of   support    entirely 


new  to  Georgia  girls,  and  one  that  is  cer- 
tain to  be  remunerative. 

Excellent  work  is  done  in  book-keep- 
ing, telegraphy  and  typewriting.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  no 
shamming  is  tolerated  ;  the  rigidity  with 
which  high  standards  are  insisted  upon  is 
itself  a  training  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  The  fact  that  the  school  is  a  state 
institution,  free  from  the  temptation  to 
cater  to  the  caprices  of  its  patrons,  gives 
to  the  teachers  the  precious  opportunity 
of  insisting  upon  thoroughness 
with  uncompromising  firmness. 
It  is  confidently  believed  by  the 
friends  of  the  college  that  the 
effect  of  this  industrial  training 
will  be  to  render  self-supporting 
every  year  a  large  number  of 
young  women  who  otherwise 
would  be  more  or  less  a  burden 
upon  their  families,  to  train 
many  otheis  in  those  domestic 
arts  necessary  to  a  well-ordered 
home,  and  to  make  more  honora- 
ble in  pubhc  esteem  woman's 
work  in  the  home  and  in  business.  It 
has  been  sometimes  thoughtlessly  said 
that  industrial  training  ends  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  girl  who  receives  it ;  a 
larger  vision  sees  that  it  will  affect  for 
good  the  social  fabric  of  the  state. 

But  if  this  is  true  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment, in  much  larger  degree  is  it  so 
of  the  Normal.  No  one  who  knows  the 
needs  of  Georgia  can  view  unmoved  the 
work  done  here.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
young  women  preparing  themselves  for 
the  profession  of  teaching,  —  a  greater 
number  of  instructors  trained  in  normal 
schools  than  can  be  found  now  at  work 
in  the  state  !  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  his  two  assistants  have  been  for 
years  in  touch  with  the  best  in  the  progress 
of  normal  training  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  culture  side  of  such  train- 
ing is  valued  to  an  extent  beyond  what  is 
usual  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  students  must  pos- 
sess good  scholarship  before  a  normal 
diploma  can  be  considered  at  all.  The 
practice  work  of  the  department  is  also 
unusually  strong.  The  practice  teaching 
of  the  senior  normal  class  in  the  Model 
School  takes  them  through  all  the  work 
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of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of 
the  common  school  course.  The  Bridge- 
water,  Oswego  and  Cook  County  Normal 
School  folk  would  find  here  many  things 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Nature 
studies,  form  studies,  clay  modelling  and 
drawing,  modern  work  in  geography  and 
number,  industrial  hand-work,  and  Swe- 
dish gymnastics  are  matters  common 
among  the  teachers  of  the  North,  but  they 
are  rarer  in  the  South.  They  are  all 
freely  in  play  here,  and  not  in  any  super- 
ficial style.  Preceding  the  teaching  exer- 
cises of  the  senior  year  are  two  years  of 
study  in  physiology  and  pedagogy,  with- 
out which  these  would  be  deprived  of  half 
their  value.  The  Model  School,  the  cen- 
tre about  which  all  the  work  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department  revolves,  was  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  the  Peabody  fund,  through 
its  Southern  agent,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
who  saw  that  the  opportunities  and  needs 
of  the  college  more  than  justified  the  in- 
vestment. 

A  girls'  school  in  the  South  which  af- 
forded no  opportunities  for  the  so-called 
ornamental  branches  would  be  an  anom- 
aly. The  state  makes  no  provision  for 
them  in  this  college,  but  two  teachers  of 


able  physical  improvement  of  the  students, 
none  of  whom  are  excused  from  the  work, 
shows  that  no  money  of  the  school  has 
been  more  wisely  invested.  With  this 
have  come  sensible  ideas  of  woman's 
dress,  the  value  of  which,  as  they  will  be 
disseminated  through  the  state  by  these 
girls,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

It  may  be  asked  how  so  many  branches 
of  instruction,  a  body  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred students,  and  the  children  of  the 
Model  School,  can  be  provided  for  in  a 
single  building  of  less  than  thirty  rooms. 
The  answer  can  be  found  only  in  the  en- 
thusiasm and  patient  endurance  of  faculty 
and  students.  The  originators  of  the 
movement  for  giving  these  advantages  to 
the  girls  of  the  state — like  the  Boston 
city  fathers  of  1826  in  their  resolve  to 
establish  a  high  school  for  girls  —  seem  to 
have  had  no  dream  to  what  this  thing 
would  grow.  Class-rooms  intended  for 
forty  pupils  are  made  to  accommodate  a 
hundred,  —  the  girls  sitting  uncomplain- 
ingly two  at  a  seat,  on  the  teacher's 
platform,  and  in  chairs  crowded  into 
the  narrow  passageways ;  the  teachers 
themselves  looking  forward  to  a  future 
when  perhaps  these  very  students  will 
provide  better  things  for  the 
next  generation  of  Georgia 
girls. 

No   inquiry  into    the    or- 
anization  and    methods  of 


music  and  one  of  paint- 
ing are  employed,  their 
salaries  being  met  by  the 
patronage  of  the  pupils. 

A  glance  at    the   work 
in  physical  culture   com- 
pletes   the    survey   of    the    departments 
of  instruction.     A  very  superior  teacher, 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  is  employed.  The  remark- 
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the  school  can  be  half  so  interesting  as  a 
study  of  the  pupils  themselves.  No  other 
school  in  the  state,  few  perhaps  in  the 
South,  will  show  a  similar  personnel.    The 
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three  hundred  and  seventy  students  rep- 
resent one  hundred  counties,  and  every 
social  stratum,  from  the  sallow- faced 
child  of  the  poor  white  to  the  soft- voiced 
girl  in  whose  veins  flows  the  best  blood 
of  the  South.  Some  of  the  pupils  have 
had  excellent  instruction  in  the  city 
pubHc  schools,  and  are  ready  to  build 
well  on  this  good  foundation ;  others 
come,  despite  the  printed  regulations 
to  the  contrary,  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
The  teachers  have  not  had  the  heart 
to  turn  them  away ;  where  could  they 
be  turned,  but  to  that  isolated  coun- 
try life  and  to  those  wretched  country 
schools  which  have  made  them  what  they 
are  ?  The  regular  work  of  the  school  has 
gone  on,  but  time  has  been  made  to  help 
these  young  people,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  at  least  the  lowest  college  class.  The 
story  of  the  devotion  of  the  teachers, 
their  long  hours  of  work,  their  patient 
undoing  of  bad  instruction  and  slow 
upbuilding  of  something  better,  will 
never  be  written  except  in  the  lives  of 
these  pupils.  One  is  sorely  tempted  to 
pause  and   tell  of  the  personal  history 

impses  of  it 
come  to  us.  One  dear  child,  whose 
winter  wrap  was  a  brown  jean  sack 
that  had  already  seen  hard  service,  had 
taught  school  for  the 
money  that  had 
brought  her  here,  and 
in  a  year  had  spent 
four  dollars  ;  another, 
with  her  sisters, 
worked  in  the  field 
and  made  the  two 
bales  of  cotton  which 
paid  her  expenses. 
Many  have  come  for 
three,  four  or  six  months,  going  back 
when  their  little  sums  of  money,  that 
had  looked  so  large,  were  exhausted, 
—  back  to  the  life  that  has  nothing  for 
them.  One  cannot  forget  the  heart- 
breaking look  in  their  eyes  when  they 
said  good  by,  though  they  would  not 
complain  nor  tell  why  they  must  leave. 
It  is  the  children  of  the  poor  farming 
class  that  appeal  to  one  most.  There  is 
no  outlook  for  them ;  they  do  not  know 
how  to  do  remunerative  work,  and  their 


parents  cannot  teach  them.  Traditions, 
foolish  or  otherwise,  keep  them  from 
domestic  service  in  the  homes  of 
well-to-do  people;  they  go  back  to  find 
absolutely  no  intellectual  stimulus,  no 
proper  training  for  the  sphere  of  life  in 
which  they  were  born  and  which,  with 
such  training,  might  be  made  so  greatly 
better. 

The  largest  representation  in  the  col- 
lege is  from  the  middle  classes,  —  from 
industrious,  sensible,  rehgious  famihes 
who  see  the  opportunities  offered  in  the 
school  to  make  their  daughters  useful  and 
independent.  It  is  most  surprising  to 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  experiment  to 
what  an  extent  the  distinctions  that  so 
largely  affect  the  boarding-school  life  of 
girls  are  here  obliterated  by  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  dress,  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  student,  and  tasteful  enough  for 
the  most  fastidious.  Then,  too,  all  stu- 
dents must  take  part  in  the  domestic  work 
of  the  dormitory ;  the  care  of  the  bed- 
rooms and  dining-halls,  which  are  models 
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of  neatness  and  good  taste,  being  en- 
tirely given  over  to  them.  These  two 
arrangements,  together  with  free  tuition, 
put  the  advantages  of  the  school  in  reach 
of  very  poor  girls ;  the  entire  expenses, 
dress,  board  and  books,  falling  within  the 
almost  incredibly  low  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  ;  while  it  is  the  high- 
est tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  management  that  many  parents 
who  could  afford  a  more  expensive  school 
send  their  daughters   here.     It  is  not  to 
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be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  least  benefac- 
tions of  the  institution  that  such  diverse 
classes  are  mingled  together.  Students 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  favorable 
surroundings  affect  for  good  the  social 
life  of  the  school ;  many  others  who  have 
come  from  very  poor  homes  possess  such 
intellectual  capacity  and  ambition  as 
make  them  a  stimulus  to  their  class- 
mates ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  first  rather 
than  the  second  who  receive  the  greater 
benefit.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  in  a 
girls'  boarding-school,  there  are  no  con- 
tests for  marks,  honors  or  distinctions ; 
the  spirit  of  the  school  is  that  of  lovers  of 
learning  banded  together  for  mutual  help. 
That  spirit  has  been  moulded  in  part 
by  the  students  themselves ;  in  part  by 
the  president  and  his  faculty,  among 
whom  are  found  the  best  culture  of  the 
old  South,  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
the  new,  the  skill  and  hearty  interest  of 
specialists  from  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  the  un- 
selfishness of  women  familiar  in  their  own 
youth  with  toil  and   self-denial,  the  large 


vision  of  men  who  see  the  significance  of 
their  position,  —  all  welded  into  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  of  hope. 

The  higher  education  of  women  is  not 
yet  with  us  in  the  South,  —  save  in  in- 
dividual cases,  —  nor  will  it  be,  per- 
haps, for  these  many  years.  Like  other 
good  things,  it  comes  not  with  out- 
ward observation,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
long  chain  of  causes.  Its  coming  in 
Georgia  was  foretold  when,  in  1839,  the 
state  established  her  first  college  for  girls, 
which,  with  similar  institutions,  has 
moulded  the  character  of  many  lovely 
women ;  but  a  better  argument  for  it  is 
surely  found  in  the  establishment  of  a 
school  which  brings  together  young 
women  of  every  social  position,  shows 
them  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  labor, 
trains  them  for  a  definite  work  in  life, 
reveals  to  them  the  sacredness  of  the 
teacher's  calling,  and  sends  them  into  the 
common  schools  of  their  state  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  whatever  noble  super- 
structure high  and  aspiring  effort  may 
achieve. 


ARAMINTA  PASSMORE'S  WRESTLE  WITH  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Lillie  B.    Chace    Wyman. 


"W 


AL,  I  s'pose  it  ain't  agin  your 
principles  to  look  an'  see  if 
that's  the   doctor    comin'    in 


now. 


"  'Tain't.  It's  Lois.  She's  just  come 
back  from  the  post-office." 

'^  Don't  you  think  Lois  is  kind  o'  lone- 
some here,  Araminty?" 

"  Well,  of  course  it's  a  change  for  her. 
She  misses  her  father,  I  guess." 

Araminta  Passmore  looked  grave.  She 
did  not  admit  that  it  was  young  company 
that  Lois  missed,  because  she  would  not 
have  thought  it  proper  to  do  so. 

She  was  a  large,  elderly  woman,  with  a 
well-preserved,  determined  face.  Her 
youth  had  been  passed  in  Stilton,  and  she 


had  come  back  there  recently  to  live,  bring- 
ing with  her  Lois  Endicott,  her  orphan 
grand-daughter.  Mrs.  Passmore  had  lived 
in  cities,  but  she  had  never  entirely  lost 
the  flavor  of  rural  New  England  from 
her  speech,  thought  or  manner.  She 
was  a  genuine  daughter  of  her  race,  as 
capable  as  any  New-Englander  in  Puri- 
tanic days  of  moulding  her  life  according 
to  theories  about  matters  concerning 
which  the  senses  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  take  cognizance.  She  ex- 
pended this  capacity  in  modern  direc- 
tions, and  did  not  take  stock  in  ancient 
notions  in  relation  to  such  things  as 
witchcraft,  free  grace  and  election.  She 
thought  that  most  of  the  ideas  that  have 
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swayed  the  destinies  of  the  world  were 
too  silly  for  consideration,  but  she  clung 
to  her  own  beliefs  as  pertinaciously  as 
if  it  were  the  height  of  folly  to  doubt 
their  truth.  She  was  a  kind  woman,  and 
while  absent  from  Stilton  had  permitted 
Sybil  Smith  to  live  in  her  house  rent 
free,  and  now  retained  the  invalid  spin- 
ster as  a  carefully  guarded  inmate  of 
her  home. 

Sybil  was  wiry  and  fretful,  and  so  lame 
that  she  used  a  crutch.  She  had  a  small, 
round  face,  pretty  little  features,  and 
smooth,  scanty  white  hair.  Mrs.  Pass- 
more  had  an  abundance  of  gray  hair, 
which  she  wore  rolled  high  from  her 
forehead  and  braided  behind  her  head. 

''  Yes,  I  kind  o'  pity  Lois,"  said  Sybil, 
rocking  slowly.  "  I  s'pose  she  misses 
her  beaux.  But,  my  !  she'll  git  over 
that,  an'  take  up  with  some  feller  here, 
—  an'  I've  got  my  notion  who  it'll  be. 
Ain't  that  the  doctor  now?  My  head 
does  ache  as  if  it  would  split." 

''  What  do  you  suppose  he  can  do  for 
you?"  asked  Mrs.  Passmore,  with  a  se- 
verity of  manner  which  implied  much 
moral  disapprobation  of  the  expected 
medical  visit. 

"  Wal,  I  don't  know.  He  alius  makes 
me  feel  better  somehow." 

"That's  only  as  he  impresses  you  with 
a  belief,  Sybil,"  replied  the  other  in  a 
tone  of  serene  conviction. 

''Wal,  that's  suthin  other  folks  can't 
do.  There  he  is  now !  I  hear  him 
talkin'  with  Lois  in  the  garden.  I  hope 
she  won't  keep  him  foolin'  with  her  long. 
Now,  Araminty,  won't  you  stay  and  see 
him?" 

Sybil  began  as  she  spoke  to  adjust  her 
thin  hair,  patting  it  where  it  lay  on  her 
temples. 

''No,"  said  Mrs.  Passmore;  "as  a 
friend  I  might  be  willin'  to  meet  Dr. 
Milne." 

"  He  is  real  nice,"  broke  in  Sybil  with 
an  elderly  simper. 

"  But,"  went  on  Mrs.  Passmore,  "  I 
shouldn't  feel  I  was  doin'  right  to  coun- 
tenance him  by  my  presence  when  he  is 
deludin'  you  into  the  use  of  his  drugs." 

"  Wal,  you  needn't  hurry.  He's  slow- 
er'n  cold  molasses,  comin'  in.  I  s'pose 
Lois's  a  keepin'  of  him." 


Mrs.  Passmore  swept  out  of  the  room 
with  a  heavy  tread,  which  imparted  dig- 
nity to  the  movement  of  her  calico 
skirts. 

"  Sometimes,  when  Araminty  gits  a 
talkin',"  said  Sybil  a  little  later,  gossiping 
as  she  loved  to  do  with  the  young  doctor, 
"  I  can't  think  o'  nothin'  but  a  black- 
smith's hammer  a  comin'  down  jest  so 
reg'lar  on  an  anvil." 

Robert  Milne  was  a  big  fellow,  about 
thirty  years  old,  with  keen  blue  eyes  and 
a  pleasant  mouth  and  chin,  under  a  red- 
dish brown  mustache. 

"  When  she's  goin'  on  about  mind  cure, 
or  Christian  Science,  or  whatever  it  is, — 
it  sounds  all  the  same  to  me, —  sayin' 
there  ain't  nothin'  nowhere  but  what  you 
think  there  be,  I  feel  so  creepy  some- 
times," confessed  Sybil,  "  I  jest  grip  holt 
o'  my  chair,  feelin'  as  if  it  might  kind  o' 
turn  into  suthin  gassy,  an'  let  me  right 
down  on  to  the  floor."  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  appalled  by  her  own  imagination. 
"  Now,  doctor,  that  last  medicine  you 
give  me  wa'n't  powerful  enough  for  my 
case,"  she  added  anxiously. 

He  smiled  tolerantly  at  her.  His  ears 
were  ringing  still  with  the  sweet  sound  of 
Lois  Endicott's  voice. 

Towards  evening,  Mrs.  Passmore  stood 
in  her  pleasant  kitchen,  ironing  some 
breadths  of  pale  pink  silk.  She  smoothed 
out  all  the  wrinkles  as  carefully  as  if  she 
believed  in  the  existence  of  matter.  Lois 
was  in  the  garden.  She  came  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  in.  A  vine  grew  about 
the  window  frame.  The  girl's  golden 
head  resembled  a  blossom  among  the 
leaves. 

"What's  the  use  of  fixing  that  dress?" 
she  said  discontentedly.  "  I  won't  have 
any  chance  to  wear  it  here." 

"  Oh,  mebbe  you  will !"  replied  her 
grandmother  with  aggressive  cheerful- 
ness. 

"  How  rd  love  to  go  to  a  pnrty  to- 
night !  "  sighed  Lois.  "I  feel  just  like 
dancing.     Pm  going  to  walk,  anyway." 

She  whirled  about  and  went  across  the 
garden  and  down  some  sloping  fields  to 
the  intervale  beside  the  river.  She  car- 
ried her  hat  in  her  hand.  At  one  side  of 
the  path  stretched  a  level  plain,  where 
Indian  corn  was  stacked  and  bound.     In 
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other  directions  the  undulating  expanse  of 
stubbly  grass  was  dotted  with  the  mounds 
of  harvest ;  the  curve  of  their  domes  sug- 
gested the  blessing  that  follows  labor. 
The  sunset  glow  was  in  the  air.  Near 
the  river  grew  a  fringe  of  trees.  The  au- 
tumnal red  was  scarcely  discernible  yet 
in  their  foliage,  but  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  oak  leaves  were  faded  with  age  and 
gave  a  pallid  tint  to  the  whole  green  mass. 
Blended  hues  of  yellow,  red  and  green 
made  one  wash  of  soft,  rich  color  over 
the  grass.  The  atmosphere  had  that 
liquid  quality  which  caused  it  to  seem 
like  a  bath  wherein  the  grosser  substance 
of  the  earth  was  drowned  and  lost. 
Small  butterflies  sported  about,  sprinkled 
low  in  the  air  above  the  ground.  Some 
were  brown,  and  some  were  Hke  flakes  of 
amber,  and  some  were  white  specked 
with  black.  There  were  little  marshy 
places  and  quiet  pools  in  the  inter- 
vale. Lois  knelt  to  gaze  at  a  yel- 
low butterfly  clinging  to  a  blade  of 
grass  which  shone  green  like  an  emer- 
ald and  erected  itself  close  to  the  scarlet 
blossom  of  a  cardinal  flower.  She  felt 
that  these  tiny  dashes  of  lovely  color,  all 
aglow  in  the  golden  sunshine,  were  sym- 
bols of  such  harmony  and  delight  as 
were  the  proper  dower  of  her  young,  sus- 
ceptible soul.  But  the  symbols  did  not 
quite  reveal  their  meaning  to  her.  They 
hinted  a  mystery  which  she  could  not 
solve.  They  spoke  of  something  very 
near,  and  yet  infinitely  removed  from 
her.  She  panted  a  little,  her  breast 
heaving  softly.  The  noise  of  myriad  in- 
sects rang  wildly  around  her.  Still  kneel- 
ing, she  threw  back  her  uncovered  head 
and  looked  upward  at  the  delicate  sil- 
houette made  by  the  trees  against  the 
luminous  northern  sky.  A  large  bird 
flew  overhead  uttering  a  sweet,  peculiar 
cry. 

"Are  you  going  to  God?"  she  asked 
whimsically,  addressing  the  fleeting  crea- 
ture. "You  have  no  nest  to  go  to  at 
this  time  of  year." 

Turning  her  glance  toward  the  river, 
she  saw  a  man  coming  slowly  out  of  the 
shadowy  spaces  among  the  trees.  She 
recognized  Robert  Milne,  and  a  sudden 
tremor  ran  through  her,  the  terror  that 
prophesies  submission,  and  her  maiden- 


hood asserted  itself  in  one  last  rebellious 
impulse. 

"  I  feel,"  she  thought,  while  a  little 
nervous  laugh  bubbled  from  her  lips,  "as 
if  the  angel  Gabriel  was  blowing  his 
trumpet." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  fled  into 
the  cornfield  and  hid  herself  behind  the 
stacks,  peeping  out  slyly  as  Milne  ap- 
proached. She  was  sure  he  would  see 
her.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  crickets 
were  chirping  out  the  secret  of  her  pres- 
ence, and  that  the  air  palpitated  with  her 
breath  as  he  came  near  her. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  him  see  me  for  the 
world,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  when 
he  had  gone  by  and  had  crossed  the 
grassy  slope  to  the  road,  she  sat  down 
forlornly  on  the  bare,  crumbling  earth 
between  the  stacks,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  blue-sleeved  arms  and  cried,  because 
he  had  not  stopped,  while  the  false  insects 
rubbed  their  wings  together  and  creaked 
on,  telHng  their  own  affairs,  and  heeding 
not  what  she  did. 

Lois  found  some  blue  gentian  growing 
by  the  wall  as  she  walked  home,  and  she 
picked  it.  It  was  the  closed  kind  that 
has  a  smooth-edged  petal.  "  It  isn't 
very  pretty,"  she  thought.  "  I  wouldn't 
be  a  flower  at  all  if  I  couldn't  open." 

Sybil  sat  by  the  window  when  Lois 
came  into  the  sitting-room,  and  Mrs. 
Passmore  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Supper's  ready,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  care,  I  ain't  hungry,"  repHed 
Lois,  flinging  down  the  stalks  of  gentian. 

"  Wal,  I  ain't  neither,"  said  Sybil; 
"  but  I  uset  ter  git  awful  hungry.  I  was 
a  gre't  walker.  How  good  vittles  did 
taste  then !  Seems  to  me,  if  I  could 
walk  round  this  farm  again,  an'  git  up  an 
appertite  like  I  uset  ter,  I'd  be  willin'  ter 
live  in  this  world  forever." 

"  I  expect  to,"  said  Mrs.  Passmore 
calmly. 

"  Oh,  my  !  "  exclaimed  Sybil. 

Lois  savagely  pushed  a  protruding  shell 
hairpin  into  her  tumbhng  hair.  "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  live  forever,"  she 
said  impatiently,  "  especially  in  such  a 
stupid  old  place  as  Stilton." 

By  the  time  Lois  met  the  doctor  again, 
she  had  tormented  herself  into  the  belief 
that  he  had  seen  her  run  away  from  him 
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in  the  cornfield,  and  had  purposely 
passed  her  without  speaking.  Her  em- 
barrassment at  this  idea  led  her  to  treat 
him  so  coolly  that  he  became  possessed  of 
the  notion  that  he  was  too  old  and  grave 
to  interest  a  girl  who  chatted  so  much  to 
other  men  about  tennis  and  dancing. 

Sybil  watched  Lois  in  these  days  with 
a  sort  of  mahcious  curiosity;  and  one 
evening  as  the  girl  sat  by  the  table,  list- 
lessly turning  the  pages  of  a  magazine, 
the  spinster  began  :  — 

"  Mrs.  Barney  told  me  to-night  that 
Dr.  Milne  driv'  over  to  Berlin  to-day,  an's 
goin'  to  bring  Ellen  Bush  back  to  visit 
his  sister  a  spell.  They'll  git  back  about 
midnight.  Ellen's  a  mighty  han'some 
girl.  It's  a  pretty  night  for  young  folks 
to  ride  together.  She  an'  the  doctor  was 
mighty  thick  about  this  time  las'  year, 
when  she  was  on  a  visit  ter  his  sister.  It 
made  consid'able  talk." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  visiting  a  man's  sister 
after  folks  had  talked  about  us,"  cried 
Lois,  turning  white.  Sybil  giggled  audi- 
bly. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Passmore 
impressively,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
any  one  I  cared  for  become  interested 
in  a  man  whose  whole  business  in  life 
was  to  fight  spiritual  truth." 

Lois  glanced  at  her  grandmother,  and 
her  young  heart  sank  as  she  noticed  a 
peculiar  look  of  cold  determination  about 
her  mouth,  which  the  girl  understood 
very  well.  She  had  reahzed  since  her 
early  childhood  that  when  Mrs.  Passmore 
said  she  should  be  sorry  to  have  anything 
happen,  it  meant  that  there  was  in  her 
opinion  no  strictly  moral  reason  why 
anybody  else  should  rejoice  in  its  occur- 
rence. 

"Wal,  now,  Araminty,  what  do  you 
mean?"  cried  Sybil,  letting  her  httle 
mouth  stand  open.  Lois  got  up  and  left 
the  room.     Mrs.  Passmore  knitted  on. 

Lois  sat  in  her  chamber  at  midnight, 
her  face  close  to  the  window.  She  saw 
Dr.  Milne  drive  by  the  house.  The  top 
of  the  buggy  was  pushed  back.  A 
woman  sat  beside  him.  Lois  heard  the 
voices  and  the  laughter  of  both  as  they 
passed. 

"Oh,  I  can't — I  r^;z'/ bear  it !  "  she 
moaned.     "  Lie's  mine,  —  he  ought  to  be 


mine.  I  know  he  would  have  liked  me 
best  if — if —  "  But  here  she  paused,  and 
childishly  clinched  her  hands,  and  peered 
out  among  the  shadows  of  the  night,  as 
though  something  lurked  there  which 
might  tell  her  why  she  had  lost  the  love 
that  had  once  seemed  to  be  hers. 

Mrs.  Passmore  went  into  her  grand- 
daughter's room  in  the  morning  and 
found  her  flushed  with  fever  and  moan- 
ing with  headache. 

"My  throat's  awful  sore,"  said  Lois. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  blandly, 
but  resolutely,  "  we  will  say  at  once  that 
your  throat  is  not  sore ;  but  you'd  better 
stay  in  bed,  as  there  are  some  tempta- 
tions which  can  better  be  fought  in  the 
quiet  of  your  own  room  than  elsewhere. 
You  lay  here  an'  sleep  till  you  cease  to 
entertain  these  beliefs  of  illness." 

Lois  moved  with  angry  impatience. 
Mrs.  Passmore  was  herself  a  little  startled 
by  the  sound  of  the  doctrine  she  was 
uttering,  not  feeling  quite  sure  it  agreed 
with  the  conclusions  of  Christian  Science  ; 
and  she  hurried  down-stairs. 

"  I  tell  you,  she's  got  the  La  Grippe," 
said  Sybil,  an  hour  later  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  "I  should  be  dreadful  scaret  if 
she  was  my  girl." 

Mrs.  Passmore  put  her  large  hands 
flat  on  the  table  before  her  and  looked 
calmly  at  Sybil's  little  wrinkled  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  ''you  would  be  scared. 
I  have  passed  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment." 

Sybil  waited  till  the  next  day,  then 
hobbled  up  into  Lois's  room. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?  "  she  asked, 
bending  over  the  girl's  bed.  "Your 
grandmother's  so  kind  o'  queer  and  sot, 
I  couldn't  help  thinkin'  you  might  be 
wantin'  suthin  as  was  agin  her  idees  to 
let  you  have." 

"Oh,  please  pull  down  the  shades!" 
whispered  Lois;  "the  light  hurts  my 
eyes  so  !     She  says  it's  good  for  me." 

Sybil  darkened  the  windows ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  Mrs.  Passmore  came  in  and 
pushed  up  the  curtains  again,  making  a 
good  deal  of  noise  as  she  did  so.  Lois 
shivered  at  the  sound. 

"The  sunshine  is  beautiful  this  morn- 
ing," Mrs.  Passmore  said  in  a  loud,  clear 
tone. 
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The  yellow  light  streamed  in  on  the 
bed.  Lois  groaned,  and  buried  her  face 
in  the  pillow.  Sybil  pattered  back  to 
her  side. 

"Don't  you  want  the  doctor,  Lois  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  fierce,  frightened,  small 
voice.  There  followed  a  moment's  si- 
lence. 

"No,  no,  I  don't  want  the  doctor," 
said  Lois,  beginning  to  cry. 

Mrs.  Passmore  gave  a  triumphant  glance 
at  the  spinster,  and  sitting  down,  gazed 
up  at  the  ceiling.  "  I  think  we  can  help 
you  now,  Lois,"  she  said. 

"Who  do  you  mean  by  we?'''  cried 
Sybil.     "  I  ain't  doin'  nothin'." 

Mrs.  Passmore  smiled.  "  I  have  not 
a  great  deal  of  power  to  heal,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  know  that  I  do  not  exercise  what 
I  have  without  help  from  the  source." 

Two  or  three  days  passed.  The  vil- 
lage people  grew  excited  over  the  fact 
that  Lois  Endicott  was  lying  very  ill,  and 
no  physician  was  called  to  see  her.  All 
sorts  of  reports  flew  about. 

"They  say,"  said  Sybil,  after  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Barney,  the  milkman, 
"you're  too  near  to  have  a  doctor." 

Mrs.  Passmore's  large  face  grew  per- 
ceptibly gray  at  this. 

"  I  should  think  anyway,"  went  on 
Sybil,  "  you'd  have  a  doctor  of  your  own 
kind,  whatever  that  is.  She  had  the  La 
Grippe  to  begin  with,  but  there's  no 
knowin'  what  it's  got  to  be  by  this  time." 

"I  have  sent  to  Boston  for  Mrs. 
Greene,"  Mrs.  Passmore  then  admitted, 
with  a  little  trembling  of  her  lips.  "  It 
is  evident  Lois  needs  a  stronger  influence 
than  will  pass  through  me.  The  atmos- 
phere you  have  created  about  her,  by 
your  persistent  behef  in  her  illness,  is 
bad  for  her,  and  now  that  folks  are  talk- 
ing so  I  can  feel  it  in  her  room,  like  great 
waves  of  temptation  entering.  I  expect 
Mrs.  Greene  this  afternoon."  And  she 
walked  ponderously  away. 

"Oh  my ! "  sighed  Sybil,  who  had 
before  this  seen  a  few  of  her  friend's 
philosophical  associates  and  knew  their 
peculiarities  of  appearance  ;  "  a  reg'lar 
mind-cure  doctor  comin'  !  I  guess  her 
hair'U  curl  some.'' 

But  Mrs.  Greene  did  not  come.  In- 
stead, a   letter   arrived   saying  that  that 


famous  lady's  father  had  just  "  passed  the 
belief  of  death  "  ;  and  Mrs.  Greene  was 
compelled  —  reluctantly  —  to  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  experience  so  far  as  to 
go  down  to  Maine  to  attend  his  funeral 
and  take  possession  of  his  property. 

That  evening  Robert  Milne  rang  the 
door  bell.  Sybil  let  him  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  panted  as  she  balanced  before 
him  on  her  crutch. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  cried,  "I  never  was  so 
glad  to  see  anybody,  —  leastways,  not  for 
a  long  time  !  I've  felt  as  if  I  was  mixed 
up  in  a  murder  or  suthin  most  as  bad, 
havin'  that  child  lay  there  sick,  an'  no 
doctor  comin'  near  her.  Did  Araminty 
send  for  you?  " 

"  Nobody  sent  for  me,"  he  said,  "  I 
came."  He  flung  up  his  head  impatiently, 
and  his  blue  eyes  shot  fire.  "  Oh,  I  may 
as  well  out  with  it  first  as  last !  I  came 
because  I'm  in  love  with  Lois.  I  want  to 
see  Mrs.  Passmore,  and  get  her  to  have 
some  other  doctor,  if  she  doesn't  want 
me." 

The  spinster  trembled  with  delight  to 
find  her  trivial,  feminine  self  the  confi- 
dante of  a  man  and  a  lover. 

"  My,"  she  said,  "  you  —  really  !  I 
knew  she  was  gittin'  fond  of  you." 

He  drew  a  quick  breath.  "  Can  I  see 
Mrs.  Passmore?"  he  asked. 

"  I  dunno  as  she'll  see  you.  A  meet- 
in'-house  ain't  no  sotter'n  she  is  in  her 
notions." 

She  hobbled  away  to  see  Mrs.  Pass- 
more.  When  she  came  back,  she  shook 
her  head. 

"  She  jest  smiled  that  aggervatin  smile 
o'  hern,  and  went  on  knittin'  a  worsted 
shawl  she's  makin',  and  sez  she,  '  Tell  Dr. 
Milne  I  hain't  no  need  of  his  services.'  " 

He  walked  twice  across  the  room,  then 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looked 
squarely  down  in  Miss  Sybil's  fascinated 
eyes. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  come 
as  a  doctor,  but  to  ask  her  permission  to 
make  love  to  Lois.  Tell  her  aiiything,  so 
she'll  come  and  give  me  a  chance  to  talk 
to  her." 

Sybil  shivered  with  a  dreadful  sort  of 
dehght  in  the  infinite  possibilities  as  to 
falsehood  which  this  speech  suggested 
even    to    her     limited    imagination,    and 
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went  again.  She  looked  puzzled  when 
she  returned. 

"  I  dunno  as  I'd  better  tell  you,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  will.  She  sez,  you  can  speak 
to  Lois  herself,  when  she  gits  over  this 
belief,  —  that's  what  she  calls  her  sick- 
ness, —  but  she  can't  say  as  she  hopes 
you'll  succeed.  An'  she  looked  pretty 
mad." 

Milne  felt  a  rude,  masculine  desire  to 
assume  control  of  the  situation ;  but  the 
traditions  of  civilization  were  opposed  to 
his  making  a  forcible  entrance  into  Mrs. 
Passmore's  presence  where  she  sat  knit- 
ting with  defiant  serenity  in  Lois's  cham- 
ber. He  held  a  short  debate  in  his  own 
mind,  then  made  a  speech  of  rather  ran- 
dom threatening  to  Miss  Sybil,  and  left 
the  house.     Sybil  sat  down  and  gasped. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Mrs.  Passmore 
came  into  the  room.  She  had  grown 
white  and  thin  during  the  last  days.  A 
careful  observer  would  have  seen  that 
her  soul  was  shaken,  notwithstanding  her 
outward  composure.  Sybil  looked  up 
with  dilated  eyes. 

"Araminty,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  I've 
got  to  tell  you  suthin  an'  then  I  wash 
my  hands  of  this  hull  affair.  Dr.  Milne 
says  there's  lots  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
village,  an'  if  you  don't  call  in  a  doctor 
he'll  see  if  he  can  get  the  health  officer, 
whoever  he  is,  here  to-morrer,  to  find  out 
what  ails  Lois.  Think  o'  havin'  perlice 
officers  a  rummagin'  round  this  house  !  " 
added  poor  Sybil,  who  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  what  a  health  officer  was,  or 
what  were  his  powers  or  duties.  "  There 
wa'n't  no  need,"  she  added,  with  a  dig- 
nity not  unlike  an  offended  robin's  show 
of  pride,  "  of  officers  comin'  here  when 
/  kep'  house  an'  had  the  managin'  of 
things." 

It  was  midnight.  Mrs.  Passmore  sat 
alone  in  her  grand-daughter's  room.  The 
terror  of  the  hour  was  gaining  on  her 
nerves.  One  thought  was  in  her  mind. 
Lois  Endicott's  mother  had  died  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  Lois  tossed  and  talked 
deliriously.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  hide," 
she  moaned.  Mrs.  Passmore  leaned  over 
and  pushed  back  the  yellow  hair  from 
the  hot  forehead.  Lois  sprang  up  as  if 
frightened,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Mrs.  Passmore  was  hardly  strong  enough 


to  make  her  lie  down.  Her  gray  hair 
was  pulled  from  its  fastenings,  and  it 
mingled  with  Lois's  golden  fleece  as  the 
two  women  contended  together. 

"  Lay  still,  my  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Pass- 
more, —  "lay  still,  and  grandmother'U 
sing  to  you." 

Her  queer  old  voice  came  with  diffi- 
culty, as  she  essayed  a  little  song  familiar 
to  the  girl's  childhood  :  — 

"  Near  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow, 
Long  time  ago, 
Dwelt  a  maid  beloved  and  cherished 

By  high  and  low. 
But  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perished  —  " 

Mrs.  Passmore  stopped  suddenly.  She 
had  chosen  the  song  mechanically.  She 
had  forgotten  the  drift  of  its  meaning. 
Perished !  why  should  she  sing  about 
maids  who  perished?  She  walked  over 
to  the  table  and  aimlessly  moved  the 
tumblers  of  milk  and  water  that  stood 
there.  Lois  was  still  talking  behind  her. 
If  she  would  only  sleep  ! 

"  Doctors,"  said  Mrs.  Passmore  aloud 
and  firmly,  "create  every  disease  they 
pretend  to  cure." 

She  went  to  the  bureau  and  stood  be- 
fore the  glass,  twisting  up  roughly  her 
floating  strands  of  hair.  Her  knees  shook, 
and  she  had  to  sit  down.  Then  she 
looked  at  Lois. 

"  I  don't  know  as  he'd  come  anyway," 
she  muttered,  "  after  what  I've  said  about 
doctors." 

Lois  turned  uneasily. 

"Yes,  he  would  come,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Passmore  in  a  low,  lifeless  tone,  the  in- 
stinct of  her  race  towards  truth  tefling 
forcing  her  to  this  admission.  "  He'd 
come  fast  enough.  It's  his  business. 
And  he's  in  love  with  her  too  !  "  She 
sat  rigid  for  a  moment.  "  I  can't  go  for 
him,"  she  said  then.  She  rose  and 
walked  stiffly  to  the  bedside,  carrying 
the  lamp  with  her  from  the  table.  She 
looked  into  the  girl's  blank  eyes.  Sud- 
denly she  set  down  the  lamp  on  a  chair, 
and  covered  her  own  eyes  with  her  hand. 
"  She  looks  just  like  her  mother  did," 
she  thought,  and  her  throat  trembled 
with  a  convulsive  sob. 

"  I'm  going,"  said  Lois  raising  her 
head,  —  "I'm  going  to  Newport,  New- 
port." 
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Mrs.  Passmore  staggered  a  little  as 
she  moved  backwards  from  the  bed. 
"  They  always  think  they're  going  some- 
where when  they're  dying,"  she  mur- 
mured. She  stretched  her  arms  down, 
her  sides  and  shut  her  fingers  tight  for  a 
moment,  then  went  swiftly  down  the 
1^  stairs  and  waked  up  Sybil. 
■P'  <<Go  up  and  stay  with  Lois,"  she  said. 

"  I've  got  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  see 
to  the  fire.  I  may  have  to  make  some 
—  gruel." 

It  was   the  most  deliberate  falsehood 
she  had  ever  told,  and  she  was  immedi- 
f        ately  conscious  that,  in  contrast  with  the 
trouble   in   her   mind,  it   sounded   even 
more  silly  than  wicked. 

Sybil  had  hardly  got  up-stairs  when 
she  heard  the  outside  house  doors  open 
and  shut. 

"Wal,"  she  said,  "I'd  like  ter  know 
what  Araminty  is  after.  She  looked 
sort  o'  wild.  I  don't  like  ter  see  her 
that  way.  I  believe  it  was  her  great- 
grandfather on  the  mother's  side  that 
went  crazy."  She  peered  at  Lois. 
"She's  dretful  sick,"  she  commented 
inwardly.  "  I  wisht  ter  goodness  't  I  had 
some  kind  o'  medicine  ter  give  her. 
'Tain't  no  sorto'  decent  nussin',  this  jest 
pourin'  milk  and  water  in  her  mouth." 

The  minutes  passed.  She  thought 
Mrs.  Passmore  had  gone  to  the  wood 
pile  for  kindlings ;  but  as  she  did  not 
hear  her  return,  she  grew  uneasy. 

"  Seems  as  if  I'd  oughter  go  an'  look 
for  her,  but  I  dassent.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  Lord  had  sent  her  off,  so's 
to  give  me  the  chance  to  give  this  poor, 
sick  girl  some  medicine." 

Delighted  with  this  idea,  Sybil  made 
her  perilous  way  down- stairs,  sitting  and 
sliding  from  step  to  step  in  the  darkness, 
and  leaning  against  the  walls  of  the  entry, 
because  she  had  not  brought  her  crutch 
with  her.  She  knew  where  the  drugs 
were  in  her  own  room,  and  the  moon 
gave  light  enough  to  enable  her  to  make 
a  choice.  Fortunately,  she  selected  a 
harmless  sedative,  which  she  carried  back 
and  administered  to  Lois.  Soon  the 
girl  grew  so  quiet  that  Sybil  herself  fell 
asleep  in  her  chair  by  the  bed.  Her 
little  white  head  bobbed  up  and  down 
regularly,   while  outside    the   house   the 


nuts  fell  softly  to  the  ground  as  the  big 
hickory-tree  in  the  yard  swayed  gently 
in  the  silvery  light. 

Mrs.  Passmore  hurried  along  the 
shadowy  road  to  the  village.  The  air 
was  cool.  She  drew  her  blanket  shawl 
close  about  her.  A  drift  of  clouds  swept 
across  the  heavens  and  obscured  the 
moon,  biit  white  beams  pierced  the 
cracks  in  the  misty  mass  and  gleamed 
here  and  there  upon  the  earth.  The 
trees  and  bushes  on  the  roadside  reared 
themselves  in  uncanny  shapes.  Their 
branches  resembled  the  twisted  arms  of 
grotesque  goblins.  Soft,  sighing  sounds 
filled  the  air,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
the  clatter  of  something  falling  out  of 
sight,  or  by  some  strange,  rustling  noise. 
The  old  woman  stumbled  once  or  twice 
as  she  went  on.  In  all  her  sixty-odd  years 
of  life  she  had  never  before  been  out 
like  this,  walking,  running  alone  on  a 
country  road,  amid  changing  shadows 
and  weird  lights,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

She  reached  the  entrance  to  Dr. 
Milne's  yard.  The  house  stood  far  back 
from  the  road.  The  gate  was  open. 
Shrubbery  grew  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
and  there  were  dark  spaces  under  the 
trimmed  bushes.  Araminta  tramped  on 
heavily.  The  way  curved  and  climbed 
to  a  httle  open  spot  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  moon  freed  itself  from  its  fleecy  veil 
and  shone  full  and  white  around  her 
when  she  came  to  this  place.  She  drew 
one  long  nervous  breath.  A  lamp  burned 
in  Dr.  Milne's  office.  She  rang  the  bell 
and  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Mrs.  Passmore  !  "he  exclaimed,  "what 
is  it?" 

Then  to  her  surprise  a  lump  rose  in 
her  throat,  and  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Is  Lois  dead  ?"  he  cried.  "My  God, 
have  you  killed  her  with  your  cursed 
folly?"  He  put  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
Then  she  found  her  voice. 

"  There  ain't  no  call  for  you  to  swear," 
she  said  grimly;  "an'  Lois  ain't  dead." 

His  heart  made  a  glad  leap,  and  he 
gave  a  short  laugh  to  think  the  old  lady 
had  reproved  him  even  at  such  a  moment. 
"Thank  God  !"  he  said.  Then  he  grew 
alarmed  again  at  her  silence.  "  But 
what's  the  matter?  " 
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"  Lois  ain't  dead,"  she  repeated  ;  "  but 
you'd  better  come  to  her."  He  thought 
he  understood,  now,  and  his  breath  was 
between  a  sob  and  a  groan. 

"  My  Uttle  Lois  !"  he  muttered  low  be- 
tween his  teeth.  He  turned  hastily  back 
towards  his  office. 

"  You'd  better  bring  what  you  call  your 
medicines,"  she  said  gruffly;  and  then 
she  stepped  down  from  the  door-stone 
and  started  towards  the  gate.  He  caught 
up  with  her  before  she  reached  the  road. 
He  had  a  satchel  in  his  hand. 

"Tell  me  how  she  is,"  he  said. 

"  She  don't  know  anything,"  she  an- 
swered, —  "  that's  all." 

He  looked  in  her  face  for  one  short 
moment.  It  was  white  and  set.  After 
that,  neither  of  them  spoke  as  they  went 
along  the  road.  When  they  reached  the 
gate  of  her  house,  the  old  woman  became 
conscious  of  a  sudden  wish  that  she 
could  sit  down  there  on  the  path  and  die, 
rather  than  go  in  and  face  Sybil  Smith 
with  the  doctor;  but  her  nature  was 
made  of  too  strong  texture  to  allow  her 
to  indulge  such  a  feeling  of  weakness. 
She  tightened  her  clutch  upon  her  shawl, 
where  she  held  it  across  her  breast,  and 
marched  on  to  her  humiliation. 

Sybil  started  guiltily  from  her  sleep 
as  Dr.  Milne  entered  Lois's  room. 

"Land  sake  !  "  she  cried,  "did  Ara- 
minty  go  after  you?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Passmore,  coming 
out  from  behind  the  doctor,  who  passed 
on  to  the  bedside,  —  "yes,"  she  went  on, 
towering  over  the  trembling  little  spin- 
ster, "  I  meant  to  go  when  I  told  you 
I  was  going  to  look  at  the  fire.  I  did 
look  at  it,  —  but  that  don't  make  any 
difference  :  it  was  the  same  as  a  lie  I 
told." 

"Wal,"  said  Sybil  irritably,  "you 
needn't  be  so  huffy  about  it.  I  ain't  ter 
blame  you've  had  ter  back  down."  She 
glanced  wickedly  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
retreated  from  the  room.  "  Doctor,"  she 
said  shrilly,  "  I  think  Lois  had  a  touch  o' 
the  La  Grippe  to  begin  with." 

He  did  not  answer  her.  He  was 
bracing  every  nerve  in  his  body  to  enable 
himself  to  look  at  the  girl  he  loved  with 
a  calm  and  professional  eye.  The  sight 
of  a    shining  yellow  curl  on  the  pillow 


made  it  difficult  for  him  to  attain  the 
calmness  he  desired. 

All  the  rest  of  that  night  and  during 
the  next  day  Mrs.  Passmore  nursed  Lois, 
following  the  doctor's  instructions  as 
obediently  as  if  she  had  never  been  a 
Christian  Scientist.  She  dropped  medi- 
cine and  gave  it  to  the  girl  at  the  ap- 
pointed hours  with  a  steady  hand,  but 
her  eyes  betrayed  the  fact  that  she  was 
suffering. 

In  the  evening,  Milne  brought  a  nurse 
and  installed  her  in  Mrs.  Passmore's 
place.  "You're  worn  out,"  he  said, 
"and  must  have  sleep." 

"  Well,  I  be  rather  tired,"  she  answered 
submissively. 

Fatigued  as  she  was,  she  still  slept  very 
little  that  night.  She  sat  in  the  kitchen, 
and  looked  out  over  the  fields  and  up 
the  hill  towards  the  west.  A  little  noise 
breathed  over  the  shimmering  earth,  but 
the  heavens  \yere  the  abode  of  silence.  The 
moon  sailed  through  violet  spaces.  The 
hilltop  was  strongly  etched  against  the 
sky.  Everything  suggested  infinite  dis- 
tances and  speechless  mysteries.  Mrs. 
Passmore  felt  very  useless,  —  a  helpless 
old  woman,  sitting  there  idle,  and  Usten- 
ing  to  the  occasional  movements  of  the 
nurse  and  the  doctor  up-stairs.  She  had 
not  been  without  some  vague  comprehen- 
sion of  the  relation  of  her  theories  about 
mind  and  disease  to  very  deep  and  very 
spiritual  and  wholly  universal  issues.  She 
had  been  frightened  out  of  her  adhesion 
to  them,  and  in  consequence  thereof  she 
had  lost  all  sense  of  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  life  and  human  experience. 
Her  soul  seemed  dead  within  her.  Mat- 
ter alone  survived  for  her.  Her  eyes  saw 
only  barrenness  everywhere  in  the  visible 
world.  She  looked  at  the  wonderful, 
moonlighted  earth,  and  said,  "It's  just 
stones  and  dirt." 

This  mood  lasted  for  days.  The  in- 
mates of  the  house  shrank  from  her. 
Her  gloom  was  like  a  noxious  vapor  en- 
compassing her.  They  could  not  bear 
it.  She  did  the  housework  with  sullen 
energy.  Sybil  and  the  nurse  were  sur- 
feited with  the  pies  and  cake  she  made. 
Nobody  noticed  that  she  was  feverish  at 
times.  She  did  not  want  anybody  to 
notice  it.     Once  Sybil  opened  the  door 
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of  the  cellar  stairway,  and  found  her 
crouched  on  the  upper  step  beside  a  hod 
of  coal,  her  body  shaking  with  a  cough 
that  would  not  be  smothered.  Araminta 
had  shut  herself  there,  as  she  had  often 
done  in  these  sombre  days,  that  no  one 
might  hear  her. 

"  Goodness  !  "  cried  the  „  cripple, 
"  what's  the  matter  ?  Have  you  the  La 
Grippe  too?" 

Araminta  staggered  to  her  feet.  Her 
face  had  been  purple.  It  grew  white  as 
she  glared  at  the  little  figure  which  re- 
treated before  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen.     After  a  moment  she  spoke. 

"  Don't  you  come  spyin'  after  me,  Sy- 
bil Smith,"  she  said,  "  ef  you  want  to  go 
on  stayin'  here  in  this  house." 

"Oh,  oh!"  cried  Sybil,  bursting  into 
sobs,  "  I  didn't  never  think  you'd  throw 
it  at  me,  that  I  was  poor.  Wal,  I  kin 
go, — an' go  to  the  poorhus  too!"  she 
added  with  some  quick  show  of  dignity. 

She  went  to  her  room,  and  began  to 
pack  her  things.  She  was  down  on  her 
aching  knees,  rolling  up  a  big  quilt,  when 
Araminta  came  in,  her  lips  making  a  pale 
red  line  in  her  face. 

"You  stop  that,  Sybil,"  said  she  in  a 
low,  hard  voice.  "  It's  all  nonsense  for 
you  to  act  Hke  this." 

Sybil  went  on  tugging  at  the  quilt. 

"Get  up,"  said  Araminta.  "You 
know  better'n  to  do  this  way." 

Sybil  turned  up  her  little  face,  with  her 
mouth  set  very  primly.  "  I  know  better'n 
to  stay  where  folks  don't  want  me.  I 
guess  there's  them  that  would  make  me 
welcome  "  ;  and  she  gave  the  quilt  another 
roll.  The  words  came  forth  in  little 
spiteful  spurts. 

Araminta  considered  herself  the  in- 
jured person  in  this  quarrel,  but  she  had 
the  larger  nature  of  the  two,  and  she 
suddenly  yielded  something  to  Sybil's 
sense  of  wrong.  "  You  know  you're  wel- 
come here,"  she  said. 

Sybil  kept  at  work.  There  was  a  long 
pause.  Then  Araminta  spoke  again,  al- 
most sternly :  — 

"I  was  sort  o'  upset  this  mornin', —  I 
didn't  mean  what  I  said.  You'd  ought 
not  to  mind."  The  words  hurt  her  as 
they  came,  so  hard  was  it  to  utter  them ; 
and  when  they  were  spoken  she  stood  up. 


"  Now,"  she  added,  "  you  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it.  If  you  want  to  go,  I'm 
sure  I  won't  hinder  you." 

After  she  had  left  the  room,  Sybil  sat 
still  for  some  minutes,  and  then  began 
slowly  to  unpack  her  bundles. 

Mrs.  Passmore  did  not  often  go  to  see 
Lois.  If  she  were  obliged  to  take  charge 
of  her,  she  still  gave  her  medicine  as 
directed.  Once  after  she  had  done  so 
she  leaned  against  the  wall  and  looked 
across  at  the  girl  with  cold,  untender 
eyes. 

"  Body,  body  !  "  she  thought.  "  It's  all 
what  has  corrupted  and  may  corrupt. 
There  ain't  nothing  else." 

Robert  Milne  came  in  at  this  moment, 
and  went  up  to  the  bed.  Lois  nestled 
under  the  clothes  and  drew  nearer  to 
him  with  a  little  contented  motion.  Mrs. 
Passmore  went  out  of  the  room  and 
called  the  nurse. 

She  had  surrendered  her  convictions 
and  humiliated  herself,  lest  Lois  should 
die  if  she  did  not ;  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  care  now  whether  the  girl  lived  or 
died.  Her  trouble  lay  deeper  than  that 
anxiety,  and  had  its  root  in  more  vital 
concerns ;  for  to  her  mind  the  whole 
body  of  hfe  had  become  the  body  of 
death,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  matter 
greatly  if  a  bit  of  pink  and  white  flesh 
were  also  laid  in  that  grave  into  which 
God  himself  had  sunk.  If  some  phases 
of  the  old  New  England  woman's  expe- 
rience were  absurd  or  due  to  very  trivial 
and  ludicrous  causes,  they  did  but  better 
illustrate  the  truth  that  earnestness  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  chambers 
of  the  soul's  life.  The  earnest  person  is 
sure  to  face  sooner  or  later  some  serious 
spiritual  issue,  however  ignorant  he  may 
be,  or  however  crude  and  fantastic  may 
be  his  theological  or  philosophical  notion. 
This  is  the  law  that  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
human  existence,  and  this  law  is  evidence 
to  the  bond  which  unites  man  who 
knows  but  little,  to  God  who  knows  much. 
Emerson  says,  "  The  sublime  laws  play 
indiiferently  through  atoms  and  galaxies." 
Poor  Araminta  Passmore's  atoms  of  ridic- 
ulous thought  and  experience  had  all 
whirled  into  new  and  puzzling  combina- 
tions.    A  force  mightier  than  herself  was 
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ranging  them  into  strange  and  terrifying 
order.  Once  she  caught  herself  thinking 
that  she  would  rather  Lois  would  die,  than 
get  well  under  the  doctor's  care.  But 
there  was  no  passion  or  real  desire  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thought,  and  she  could 
not  even  feel  remorse  for  it,  so  dead  was 
her  soul  within  her.  She  merely  dis- 
missed it  with  a  sort  of  intellectual 
recognition  of  its  atrocity.  In  spite  of 
her  obstinacy  or  her  self-righteous  con- 
ceit, Mrs.  Passmore  was  essentially  a  good 
and  a  womanly  woman  of  that  New 
England  type  to  whom  love  is  not  indeed 
dearer  than  opinion,  but  next  to  it  in 
value ;  and  so  the  inevitable  reaction 
began  in  an  awakening  of  her  heart, 
although  the  law  of  her  being  continued 
it  afterwards  in  the  direction  of  a  not 
wholly  consistent  return  to  her  old  faith. 

It  was  a  cool,  fresh  morning  in  October. 
There  was  a  faint  tendency  to  purple  color 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  soft,  dewy 
wetness  that  had  only  just  escaped  be- 
coming white  with  frost  subdued  all  spe- 
cial tints  in  the  landscape  and  mingled  all 
hues  in  one  prevailing  harmony,  save 
where  here  and  there  the  grass  shone  in 
spots  of  emerald  green,  and  the  low  sumach 
on  the  hillside  flamed  red,  the  under  twigs 
being  more  scarlet  than  the  upper  ones. 
Two  bluebirds  winged  their  way  south- 
ward within  sight  from  Mrs.  Passmore's 
chamber  window.  Mrs.  Passmore  leaned 
on  the  sill  a  moment,  and  looked  out  to 
see  if  her  sweet  peas  had  frozen  in  the 
night.  Then  she  turned  back  to  dress 
herself  for  the  day ;  but  her  Hmbs  and 
head  ached,  and  she  sat  helplessly  down 
near  the  door.  She  heard  the  nurse 
speaking  in  the  opposite  room. 

''  Well,  Lois,"  she  was  saying,  "  you're 
a  sight  better  this  morning.  I  guess 
the  doctor'll  be  glad  when  he  comes." 

At  these  words  the  grandmother's 
heart  gave  a  great  throb.  The  doctor 
glad  !  As  if  anybody  could  be  as  glad 
as  she,  the  mother  of  Lois's  dead  mother  ! 
She  felt  a  righteous  resentment  at  the 
thought,  sprang  to  her  feet,  took  three 
steps  forward,  and  fell  fainting  on  the 
floor. 

The  noise  of  her  fall  brought  in  the 
nurse,  who  quickly  summoned  Sybil.  To- 
gether the  two  women  dashed  water  on  the 


silent  face  and  tugged  at  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure till  the  closed  eyes  opened  feebly,  and 
the  nurse  fled  back  to  quiet  Lois's  alarm. 
Mrs.  Passmore  slowly  got  herself  into  a 
sitting  position,  and  leaned  against  a 
chair,  while  Sybil  piled  blankets  around 
her  dripping  form. 

"  How  do  you  feel?  "  she  asked  wildly, 
stumbling  over  her  own  crutch. 

Mrs.  Passmore  waited  a  moment  before 
she  said  in  a  very  weak  voice  :  *'  Did  I 
seem  —  to  faint?  " 

Sybil  gave  a  little  exasperated  hop. 
"  There  wa'n't  much  seemin'  about  it,  I 
guess  !  "  she  answered,  viciously  spurting 
some  more  water  on  the  gray,  tumbled 
head,  whose  damp  locks  straggled  down 
and  were  caught  uncomfortably  in  the 
blanket,  where  it  was  drawn  tightly 
around  the  drooping  neck. 

Mrs.  Passmore  looked  up  with  the 
serene  smile  which  had  been  absent  from 
her  countenance  for  days.  "I  think," 
she  said,  "  I  understand  why  such  a 
temptation  came  upon  me  so  suddenly." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Sybil,  provoked  to  hear 
again  the  familiar  jargon,  "  you'd  better 
git  ter  bed  and  have  the  doctor  see  you, 
when  he  comes." 

"  I  sha'n't  go  to  bed,"  said  Mrs.  Pass- 
more  calmly,  "  and  I  don't  need  any  drug 
doctor.  I'm  quite  well,  thank  you,  Sybil 
Smith." 

But  she  had  to  go  to  bed,  since  she 
fainted  every  time  she  tried  to  walk. 
She  covered  her  defeat  with  a  smile,  and 
as  she  lay  back  wearily  on  the  pillows, 
she  looked  up  at  Sybil's  worried  face  and 
said  placidly,  "  I'd  fight  it  out,  and  keep 
up,  but  it  would  make  you  so  much 
trouble,  if  I  shouldn't  always  succeed  in 
overcoming  this  belief  of  fafling." 

The  next  day  Dr.  Milne  went  resolutely 
into  her  room.  "  Won't  you  let  me  do 
anything  for  you?"  he  asked  kindly. 
"It  has  troubled  Lois  that  you  won't." 

She  Hfted  her  eyelids  slowly  and  smiled 
at  him.  All  that  had  once  appeared 
egotistic  and  irritating  in  her  serenity  had 
vanished.  She  looked  very  aged,  but 
very  peaceful. 

"You  can  tell  Lois  you've  seen  me," 
she  said  in  a  gentle  whisper,  "if  it'll 
make  her  feel  any  better,  an'  give  her 
my  love.     She's   a   dear  child.     But  you 
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can't  do  anything  for  me.  You  really 
can't.  My  spirit's  gone  way  beyond  that. 
I  don't  know  about  my  body ;  but  I'm 
sure  about  my  soul  now.  So  I'll  take 
my  chances  without  drugs :  it's  better 
for  me  so.  I  wa'n't  sure  about  Lois,  — 
and  I  went  for  you,  but  I'm  sure  about 
myself.     There's  no  death  for  me." 

"You  are  speaking,"  he  said  gravely, 
but  very  kindly  and  respectfully,  "  of  the 
mysteries  of  essential  being;  but  God 
has  placed  us  in  a  world  where  we  must 
reconcile  those  mysteries  with  certain 
phenomena  that  somehow  have  to  do 
with  time  and  space.  You  must  let  me 
help  you  make  such  compromise." 

A  gleam  came  into  her  eyes,  in  which 
he  fancied  for  an  instant  he  saw  the 
sparkle  of  humor. 

"No,"  she  said;  "I  was  a  Garri- 
sonian  AboHtionist.  Compromxises  don't 
suit  me."  She  smiled  again,  her  own 
superior  smile,  —  but  faintly;  and  she 
looked  away  as  if  she  saw  into  some  great 
distance.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  went  on, 
"  as  I  did  wrong  to  go  for  you  to  come  to 
Lois.  We  must  all  live  on  our  own  spir- 
itual planes,  and  not  force  other  people 
to  live  there.  I  couldn't  drag  her  up  to 
mine.  Then  there  were  other  reasons 
for  your  coming  to  her." 

He  flushed  red.  She  moved  her  hand 
towards  him.  He  took  it  reverently, 
feeling  very  large  and  manlike,  yet  very 
tender  and  like  a  child  before  her.  She 
let  it  lie  in  his  clasp  until  she  perceived 
that  he  was  sliding  his  fingers  up  her 
wrist  to  feel  her  pulse.  "  No,"  she  said 
simply,  and  drew  her  hand  away. 


He  didn't  know  why  he  should  be,  but 
he  was  curiously  humiliated  that  she  had 
caught  him  in  the  professional  movement. 
She  perceived  his  embarrassment  and 
gave  him  a  friendly,  tolerant  glance. 

"You'll  be  good  to  Lois?"  she  asked. 
"I'll  take  you  for  my  grandson  —  but 
not  for  my  doctor." 

She  kept  her  word,  refused  all  medical 
appliances,  and,  what  is  more,  got  well 
without  their  aid.  This  feat  entirely  re- 
stored her  equanimity.  She  felt  hence- 
forth that  she  had  not  been  quite  defeated 
in  her  struggle  with  philosophy. 

On  Christmas  Day,  when  Lois  and 
Robert  Milne  were  married,  Mrs.  Pass- 
more  was  placid  and  dignified  in  her 
stiff  black  silk.  Lois  herself  was  like  a 
lovely  vision  in  bridal  white,  although 
she  varied  the  costume  quaintly  by  puff- 
ing some  pale  pink  silk  on  the  bodice 
of  the  gown.  It  was  a  bit  of  that  silk  her 
grandmother  had  ironed  on  that  Septem- 
ber evening  when  the  crickets  had  chirped 
so  loudly,  and  the  little  autumn  butterflies 
had  skimmed  low  over  the  meadows. 

Mrs.  Passmore  seemed  less  given  to 
strange  doctrine  as  the  years  went  on, 
but  the  tendency  of  her  thought  remained 
what  it  had  been,  and  oddly  enough,  it 
finally  brought  her  into  some  sympathy 
with  Milne.  She  joined  forces  with  that 
wise  physician  to  resist  an  inclination 
which  Lois  developed  to  be  over-anxious 
about  her  children,  to  give  them  medi- 
cine at  the  least  symptom  of  iflness,  or 
to  smother  them  in  wraps  if  ever  the 
winds  of  heaven  showed  any  disposition 
towards  roughness. 


A   CASTLE   OF   ICE. 


By  Dorothy  Prescott. 
(^Continued.) 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Sanders,  apprised  by 
a  note  from  their  daugliter,  were 
waiting  expectant  in  their  little 
parlor.  Kitty  was  not  to  appear  till 
later,  and  Clara  was  not  to  appear  at 
all  at  this  visit.  The  intelligence  had 
been  no  surprise,  to  the  father  at  least, 
as  they  had  supposed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
West  to  be  planning  something  for  Lilian, 
and  Mr.  Sanders  had  serenely  remarked 
that  he  could  trust  Brother  West  in  all 
worldly  matters.  His  wife  had  stifled  a 
sigh,  as  she  thought  that  after  all  poor 
Lily  was  but  a  child,  and  a  child  of 
hers,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
she  should  settle  down  before  she  had  a 
"  disappointment  "  or  two.  She  wiped  a 
few  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  swallowed  a 
lump  in  her  throat,  as  the  eager  girl  came 
in,  proudly  conducting  her  tall,  stalwart 
lover. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.  Mackenzie," 
said  the  dominie,  his  voice  quavering 
with  pleasure,  "  I  am  proud  to  welcome 
you  under  my  roof.  The  son  of  your  ex- 
cellent father  should  be  welcome  here  on 
any  occasion,  but  most  especially  on  this 
one.  I  have  heard  —  we  all  have  heard 
—  of  your  father's  noble  gifts  to  the 
church  in  his  native  town.  The  only 
pity  is  that  it  is  a  Congregational  one ; 
but  we  will  change  that  in  time  —  yes, 
we  will  change  that  in  time." 

"  Papa  hopes,"  said  Lihan,  in  a  low 
tone,  "that  the  New  England  Orthodox 
Congregational  churches  may  some  time 
be  induced  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  to  which,  you 
know,  most  of  the  Orthodox  churches 
out  of  New  England  belong." 

She  made  this  hasty  explanation  in 
some  alarm  at  the  expression  on  her 
lover's  face.  Could  so  clever  a  man  have 
looked  imbecile,  that  would  have  exactly 
expressed  it.  It  was  evident  that  he 
knew  and  cared  nothing  about  the  differ- 
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ences  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationahsts ;  but  he  brightened 
up  at  her  skilful  prompting,  and  looked 
more  intelligent,  though  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

"There  are  a  great  many  excellent 
brethren  in  New  England,"  went  on  Mr. 
Sanders,  "  to  whom  I  always  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship ;  but  there  is  a 
sad  laxity  as  to  both  doctrine  and  con- 
duct in  many.  Now  the  control  of  a 
presbytery  would  settle  all  that  for  them ; 
and  we  have  hopes  —  yes,  we  have  hopes. 
I  have  delivered  a  sermon  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  reported  in  the  Observer^ 
though  not  so  fully  as  I  could  wish.  I 
don't  know  whether  your  father  ever  saw 
it?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  hope  his  sympathies  would  lie  in 
that  direction,  so  far  as  doctrinal  points 
are  concerned.  I  hope  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  that  specious  liberality  which 
has  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of 
so  many  of  our  New  England  parishes." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  that  he  is." 

"And  your  pastor  —  Rev.  Mr.  Royce 
—  I  trust  he  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord?" 

"  My  father  likes  him  very  well,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  preacher,  isn't  he  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  heard  him  but 
once." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  dominie,  with 
a  long-drawn  sigh,  astonished  but  com- 
prehending. "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
not  a  church  member,"  he  went  on  in  a 
lower  key.  "Young  men  are  so  often 
given  to  putting  off  thinking  of  the  great 
concern  of  their  soul's  salvation;  but  I 
am  sorry  you  don't  go  to  meeting  — 
every  one  should  go  to  meeting.  Lilian 
always  goes,  though  she  has  not  had  a 
change  of  heart  yet.     I  hope  your  father 
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won't  suppose  that  I  have  not  always  in- 
sisted on  her  going." 

"  She  can  go  there  too  if  she  wishes," 
said  the  young  man. 

Lihan  was  silent,  and  her  father,  with 

a   glance    of    some    displeasure    at   her, 

!.      swallowed  his    emotions  with   a    "  Well  ! 

well !    I  hope   your  excellent  father  will 

not   mind.     She  is    a  good    girl,  and    I 

t      hope  will  in    time  turn  her  attention  to 

the  one  thing  needful.     I  am  sure  your 

;      worthy   parents   will    find    her   a    dutiful 

daughter." 

"  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  began  Lihan,  as 
they  walked  back  to  the  Wests'  together 
after  a  very  good  "  high  tea,"  at  which 
Kitty,  who  had  been  getting  it  up  behind 
the  scenes,  appeared,  flushed,  silent,  and 
red-eyed. 

"  Had  you  not  better  say  George  ? 
You  might  as  well  begin." 

The  way  in  which  he  spoke  gave  no 
chance  for  pretty  protestations,  blushing 
or  smiling,  and  Lihan  knew  better  than 
to  attempt  them. 

"Well,  then,  George!"  she  rephed, 
shortly,  again  stifling  a  pang  of  mortifica- 
tion, "I  hope  you  don't  think.  I  want  to 
go  to  the  Orthodox  Church." 

"  No,  by  what  you  said  the  other  day, 
I  should  not  think  you  did." 

"  What  did  I  say?"  asked  Lilian,  re- 
membering that  she  had  treated  the 
subject  of  church-going  in  general  with 
lively  raillery ;  and  she  experienced  one 
of  those  sudden  alarms  which  a  talkative 
person  feels  when  a  silent  one  turns  out 
to  have  more  observation  than  you  gave 
him  credit  for.  "  I  have  always  had  to 
go,  because,  you  know,  I  couldn't  help 
it,  living  at  father's,  and  he  being  a 
minister,"  she  added,  a  little  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  No,  I  suppose  you  could  not  — 
women  can't  help  themselves.  But  after 
you  are  married,  you  can  do  as  you 
really  wish." 

Lilian  did  not  encourage  him  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  topic.  She  felt  it  would  be 
wiser  to  wait  till  she  met  his  family,  be- 
fore making  any  plans.  They  did  not 
send  a  single  message  before  George 
left  for  Cincinnati,  though  they  had 
plenty  of  time  to  do  so,  for  he  prolonged 
his  visit  on  the  Captain's  invitation,  and 


though  he  had  —  for  thus  much  did  she 
summon  up  courage  to  inquire  — "  let 
them  know."  She  asked  no  more,  feel- 
ing sure  that  they  had  expressed  their 
displeasure  to  him.  She  knew  that  they 
might  feel  above  her,  and  that  entering 
among  them  without  asking  or  waiting 
for  their  approval  was  not  likely  to  im- 
prove their  opinion  of  her ;  but  she  had 
a  sufficiently  high  estimate  of  her  own 
powers  to  imagine  that  she  could  soon 
overcome  their  prejudices  against  an  un- 
connected and  undowered  girl  from  the 
West,  and  in  various  daydreams  she 
pictured  their  surprise  at  finding  her  so 
fit  to  mingle  with  them.  With  a  mighty 
effort  she  choked  down  her  rising  self- 
respect,  feeling  that  she  was  degraded  in 
her  own  eyes,  and  wondering  whether  she 
were  not  so  in  those  of  her  betrothed, 
even  though  he  never  showed  it.  The 
stake  was  her  whole  future,  and  once 
grasped  it  must  be  held ;  but  there  were 
times  when  it  seemed  to  turn  to  red-hot 
iron  in  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Sanders  ventured  timidly  to  ex- 
press her  apprehensions  that  the  Mac- 
kenzies  were  "  proud  "  and  would  "  look 
down  on  Lilian  "  ;  but  she  was  at  once 
put  down  by  her  husband,  who  continued 
to  send  messages  and  shpsfrom  the  local 
newspapers  with  reports  of  his  sermons, 
and  even  an  appeal  representing  the 
needy  state  of  his  parish,  without  the 
slightest  abatement  of  confidence  when 
these  repeated  attacks  brought  no  reply, 
and  would  discourse  to  his  son-in-law 
elect  about  the  latter's  excellent  parents, 
the  satisfaction  they  must  feel  in  his  mar- 
riage, and  the  pleasure  they  would  derive 
from  Lilian's  society,  by  the  hour,  un- 
answered. Capt.  West  was  less  easily 
satisfied.  He  had  a  blunt  directness  of 
speech  which  enabled  him  to  be  more  on 
even  terms  of  give  and  take  with  George 
Mackenzie  than  most  people  found  easy ; 
and  without  mincing  matters,  he  asked  his 
guest,  when  alone  with  him  one  day, — 

"Your  father  will  do  something  for 
you  when  you're  married,  won't  he?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  will  do  something." 

"  He'll  buy  or  build  you  a  house,  I 
guess." 

"  No,  I  hardly  think  he  will  do 
that.     I  can  hire  a  house    myself.     My 
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father  has  never  given  me  a  penny  since 
I  left  college.  It  was  his  rule  to  let  a  boy 
shift  for  himself,  and  see  what  he  could 
do ;  he  made  his  own  way  in  Ufe." 

"Yes,  so  did  I,  and  I  guess  it's  the  best 
way ;  only,  if  my  little  shaver  had  lived, 
I  don't  know  as  I  could  have  thrown  him 
in  to  sink  or  swim.  I  never  had  the 
chance,"  went  on  the  Captain,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  his  hearty  voice. 

"■  I  do  not  think  you  would." 

"  Let  me  see,  you're  the  only  boy  he's 
got?" 

"Yes." 

"Sisters?" 

"  Yes,  two." 

"  Both  at  home?" 

"  Yes." 

"Old  maids,  hey?" 

"  My  elder  sister  is  a  widow,  and  the 
younger  is  about  twenty-five.  Her  health 
is  very  delicate,  and  has  been  so  for 
years." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  they'd  like  to 
have  you  married,  and  some  one  come 
in  bright  and  fresh  to  cheer  them  up. 
Pretty  little  Lil !  I  sort  of  feel  as  though 
she  was  a  chick  of  my  own.  I  lost  a 
girl  that  would  have  been  about  her  age. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  see  her  put  down,  and 
put  upon,  by  your  Boston  swells." 

"I  certainly  do  not  mean  that  my  wife 
shall  be  put  down  or  put  upon  by  any 
one  in  her  own  house ;  and  I  do  not 
think  Lilian  is  the  kind  of  girl  to  allow 
herself  to  be,  anywhere." 

This  was  the  longest  speech  on  matters 
of  private  interest  which  the  Captain  had 
yet  heard  from  his  young  friend,  whom 
now  for  the  first  time  he  classed  as  such. 
"  George  Mackenzie,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "  as  smart  as  he  is,  is  but  a  boy,  after 
all !  "  He  said  no  more  then,  but  eased 
his  mind  by  telling  his  wife,  "Tilly,  I 
hope  you  will  see  that  Lil  has  a  decent 
fitting  out." 

"Law  sakes,  Capt.  West!  I  can't 
do  more,  unless  I  give  her  her  whole 
trooso,  and  Lil  wouldn't  like  that. 
She's  saved  a  little  money  herself,  and 
I'm  sure  she  couldn't  make  it  go  so  far 
as  she  is  doin'  if  she  hadn't  the  pick  of 
everything  I've  given  'em  for  these  five 
years  past." 

"Well,  but  can't  you  find  a  chance  to 


tuck  in  a  few  bits  of  lace  or  ribbon  here 
and  there  ?  These  Mackenzies  seem  full 
of  their  airs  already,  and  I  want  them  to 
see  that  she  has  good  clothes,  at  any  rate. 
Just  you  watch,  and  if  you  see  she  wants 
anything,  why  buy  it  without  letting  on, 
and  tell  her  that  you  happened  to  have 
it,  and  couldn't  use  it  yourself,  or  some 
such  thing ;  I  know  I  could,  if  I  was  a 
woman  "  ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  the  Cat- 
tle King  did  not  overrate  his  powers. 
Mrs.  West  had  not  her  husband's  tact, 
but  she  did  her  best,  spurred  on  again 
and  again  by  the  Captain,  who  was  hard 
to  satisfy  on  this  point.  He  would  gladly 
have  had  his  little  favorite  married  from 
his  house,  but  here  Lilian's  pride  was 
roused,  and  as  long  as  the  honor  and 
glory  of  a  "church  wedding,"  a  thing 
indeed  unknown  in  the  town,  could  not 
be  hers,  she  saw  that  it  would  be  in  bet- 
ter taste  to  be  married  in  the  little  parlor 
at  her  father's,  even  though  it  was  no 
pretty,  low-ceiled  cottage  room,  which 
could  be  made  the  background  for 
picturesque  simplicity,  but  a  hideous 
square  box,  higher  than  it  was  long  or 
wide,  with  cheap  stencilhng  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  a  large-figured,  low- 
priced  carpet,  and  tall,  narrow  windows 
with  oblong  panes,  all  distantly  imitating 
the  style  of  Capt.  West's  frescos  and 
plate  glass. 

Lilian  made  some  sacrifices  to  get  a 
white  silk  gown  to  be  married  in,  for  she 
wanted  to  have  George's  people  see  that 
she  knew  what  was  proper.  Her  mother 
thought  muslin  might  have  done  as  well, 
"if  she  must  wear  white,"  which  the  poor 
woman  regarded  as  the  idlest  of  fancies. 
But  Capt.  West,  though  without  a  word 
being  exchanged  between  them  on  the 
subject,  understood  her  feelings,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  wife  give 
lace  for  the  garnishing,  "  as  your  own 
special  present,  you  know,"  and  Lilian 
was  grateful,  though  the  lace  was  a  little 
too  handsome  for  the  silk.  The  Captain 
sent  flowers  for  the  wedding,  and  gave  a 
silver  tea  set,  and  when  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  bade  the  bride  farewell,  he 
stuffed  into  her  hand  a  pocketbook,  with 
a  stammering  joke  about  its  being  no 
harm  to  have  a  little  change  in  her 
pocket.    It  held  a  check  for  one  hundred 
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dollars,  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
make  five,  but  knew  it  would  be  over- 
doing the  thing  to  give  so  much  when 
she  was  marrying  into  so  wealthy  a  family. 
He  had  a  dim  wish  that  her  choice  had 
fallen  on  some  clever,  penniless  young 
fellow,  whom  he  could  have  pushed  in 
business.  George  Mackenzie,  he  knew, 
needed  no  pushing  from  him  or  anybody 
else. 

The  bridegroom  appeared  in  due  sea- 
son, cool  and  unperturbed,  having  given 
his  lecture  at  Cincinnati,  gone  home  for 
his  first  term  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  taken  advantage  of  Thanks- 
giving week,  to  lose  as  little  time  there  as 
possible.  He  brought  no  greetings  from 
his  family,  nor  any  presents,  saying  that 
they  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
send  the  latter  so  far,  and  would  wait  till 
the  bridal  pair  arrived. 

"  They're  waiting  to  see  how  they  like 
Lil,  the  mean  cusses  !  "  growled  the  Cap- 
tain to  himself. 

Lilian,  as  she  was  being  whirled  east- 
ward, felt  more  doubt  and  dread  than  is 
inevitable  in  the  reactionary  state  com- 
mon to  brides.  She  had  gone  through  the 
usual  process  of  hurrying  all  day  and  most 
of  the  night  for  weeks,  under  a  perpetual 
mental  and  physical  strain,  to  get  ready 
to  be  veiled  and  crowned  for  a  moment 
of  exaltation,  so  short  she  could  hardly 
take  it  in;  and  then  of  slipping  out  of 
her  glories  and  going  off  on  a  jour- 
ney, with  a  headache  and  a  backache, 
alone  with  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  grown  a  stranger  since  she  took 
his  name,  to  new  and  undreamed-of  ex- 
periences. For  however  learned  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  she  thought  herself, 
she  was  as  ignorant  here  as  any  girl  of 
her  age  could  be.  But  there  were  other 
perplexities  and  anxieties  that,  though 
unconfessed,  did  not  fail  of  their  effect 
on  her  exhausted  nerves. 

In  these  circumstances,  George  Mac- 
kenzie proved  a  treasure  of  a  husband, 
better  than  a  more  demonstrative  one 
might  have.  There  was  something  re- 
freshing in  being  let  alone,  free  from  in- 
quiries or  jealousies  or  demands,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  showed  more  con- 
sideration for  her  weariness,  and  more 
desire  to  save  her  additional  fatigue,  than 


she  expected.  There  was  something  to 
lean  on  too,  in  his  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  the  facts  of  life,  and  his  security 
that  when  a  thing  was  done  it  must  be 
the  right  thing.  Their  short  stay  at 
Niagara  was  pleasant  enough.  George 
could  be  as  interested  as  anybody,  when 
he  saw  anything  to  be  interested  in,  and 
Lilian  could  ride  any  hobby.  She  was 
satisfied  to  study  the  geology  of  the  Falls 
under  his  leadership,  and  did  not  de- 
mand that  he  should  poetize  over  them 
with  her,  though  rather  surprised  that  he 
had  not  brought  more  taste  for  litera- 
ture with  him  from  college.  But  George's 
college  course  had  been  the  means  to  an 
end,  gone  through  with,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, as  quickly  as  was  possible. 

They  reached  their  journey's  end  on  a 
cold,  raw  December  evening,  with  no 
snow  on  the  ground,  but  a  promise  of  it 
in  the  air.  Lilian  persuaded  herself  that 
it  was  much  better  that  none  of  the 
family  came  into  Boston  to  meet  them, 
amid  the  bustle  of  a  railway  station; 
but  when  they  had  left  the  Albany  ex- 
press train,  and  shifted  themselves  and 
their  luggage  across  to  another  one,  and 
when,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
seemed  almost  too  short,  they  got  out 
again  at  the  little  suburban  station,  and 
still  no  one  appeared,  and  no  carriage 
even  awaited  them,  she  felt  with  a  fresh 
thrill  of  loneliness  how  cold  and  tired 
she  was.  George,  who  seemed  to  expect 
nothing  different,  put  her  and  her  travel- 
ling bag  into  a  small  half-open  cab,  where 
she  sat  and  shivered  while  he  collected 
their  luggage,  and  then  having  with  some 
difficulty  doubled  up  his  length  of  limb 
beside  her,  they  set  off*  at  a  jog-trot  pace 
up  a  slowly  rising  road,  where  the  twilight 
was  deepened  by  the  thick  if  leafless 
branches  that  interlaced  overhead.  Lil- 
ian admired  the  scene,  even  under  the 
unbecoming  aspect  produced  by  a  hard, 
black  frost,  and  was  almost  sorry  to  pass 
one  or  two  of  the  houses  most  pleasing  in 
surroundings,  only  she  supposed  the  Mac- 
kenzies'  might  be  more  imposing ;  when 
after  a  turn  or  two  the  cab  rattled  up  a 
short  drive  to  a  tall  narrow  white  house, 
raised  on  a  high  bank,  and  looking  chilly 
behind  a  bare  brown  lawn,  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  the  fir-trees  on  each  side  of  the 
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drive,  which  had  their  lower  boughs  cut 
away  and  the  trunks  whitewashed.  In 
summer  they  were  enlivened  by  a  ring  of 
scarlet  geraniums  bedded  out  round  each 
one  ;  and  though  these  had  long  withered, 
their  empty  beds  remained. 

Lilian  walked  up  the  tall,  steep  steps 
and  through  a  narrow  hall,  into  a  high, 
narrow  room,  like  one  in  a  dream  — 
a  dream  of  memory,  so  much  did  the 
decorations  and  furnishings  around  her 
follow  the  same  model  as  the  familiar 
best  parlor  of  her  old  friend,  the  Cat- 
tle King,  with  the  difference  that  there 
it  seemed  to  have  been  an  object  to 
spend,  here  to  save  money.  She  missed, 
too,  the  fireplace,  in  which  Captain  West, 
after  the  first  frost,  insisted,  in  spite  of  his 
wife's  protest,  on  keeping  up  a  fire,  gener- 
ous enough  to  make  even  the  cast-iron 
grate  with  its  ornamented  bars  and  the 
thin  white  marble  mantel-piece  look 
cheery.  There  was  no  fireplace  in  this 
room,  and  where  it  should  have  been  was 
a  marble  slab  on  iron  brackets  —  an  an- 
thropological survival,  like  the  buttons  at 
the  back  of  a  coat.  The  room  was  cold, 
and  the  assembled  family  looked  and  felt 
chilly.  There  was  Mr.  Mackenzie,  senior, 
who  looked  like  his  son  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  lighter  eyes  and  sharper  cut  features, 
in  which  Lilian  could  trace  nothing  of 
the  Scotch  element.  This  Scotch  look 
of  George's,  by  the  way,  was  either  a 
fancy  of  hers  or  a  case  of  long  surviving 
atavism,  since  the  Madkenzies,  in  spite 
of  their  name,  had  been  ''  over  "  as  long 
as  most  New  England  families.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  was  a  stout,  good-humored 
looking  old  lady,  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
and  had  evidently  given  up  her  place  as 
female  head  of  the  family  to  her  widowed 
daughter,  Mrs.  Melcher,  a  tall,  thin 
woman  with  violently  frizzled  black  hair 
over  a  high  forehead,  a  long  nose,  and 
false  teeth. 

"  My  father  and  mother,  Lilian,"  said 
George,  "my  sister  Eunice." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  muttered  something 
about  being  glad  to  see  them,  which  his 
wife  repeated,  with  a  more  particular 
greeting,  sweetened  by  a  kind  "  my 
dear"  to  Lilian. 

"  You  are  very  late,"  said  Mrs. 
Melcher.     "You  must  have  missed  the 


five-thirty-five  train.     We've  been  wait- 
ing tea  for  you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  LiHan,  as  the 
lady's  tone  seemed  to  require  an  apology. 

"I  suppose  it  couldn't  be  helped," 
said  her  sister-in-law,  as  if  she  disliked  to 
allow  so  much. 

"  Well,  since  you  are  here,  let  us  have 
tea,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  Daughter 
Melcher,  will  you — "  This  lady,  be  it 
said,  was  always  addressed  by  the  family, 
with  the  exception  of  George,  as 
"Daughter  Melcher,"  or  "Sister  Mel- 
cher," the  only  sign  of  remembrance  of 
the  late  Melcher,  except  a  funeral  wreath 
from  his  cofiin,  which  was  hung  up, 
framed  and  glazed,  in  the  parlor,  and  a 
little  balance  at  the  bank,  which  under 
his  father-in-law's  handling  had  increased 
fivefold,  and  given  his  widow  an  added 
consequence  in  the  family. 

"  Oh — yes — will  you  go  upstairs  before 
tea?"  she  asked. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  LiHan. 

"  Don't  be  longer  about  it  than  you 
can  help,  will  you?  it  is  so  late,"  said 
Mrs.  Melcher,  as  she  led  the  way  to  a 
chamber  furnished  very  much  in  the 
same  style  as  the  parlor,  and  a  little 
cooler.  "  I  think  you'll  find  everything. 
I  wouldn't  turn  on  the  register  —  it 
draws  the  heat  from  the  rest  of  the 
house ;  you  can  leave  your  door  open 
into  the  hall.  And  do  try  and  keep 
George  from  splashing  the  paper  —  he 
splashes  dreadfully.  I  didn't  mind  it  so 
much  in  his  old  room,  but  we've  always 
kept  this  nice." 

"  May    I    have    a    little    hot    water, 
please?" 

"  Oh — yes — I'll  get  you  some." 

"  I  can  get  it  myself  if  you  will  show 
me  where." 

"Well,  if  you  will;  our  girl  has  so 
much  to  do  that  I  don't  expect  her  to  do 
much  waiting." 

George's  step  was  now  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  Mrs.  Melcher  took  herself  out 
of  the  way. 

"  Oh,  George  !  do  hurry,  for  your 
sister  says  we  are  very  late  for  tea,"  said 
Lilian  nervously,  as  she  unpacked  and 
put  out  his  dressing-case. 

"  Of  course  we  are  late ;  it  cannot  be 
helped." 
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"  Yes,  but  do  hurry  !  "  implored  Lilian, 
turning  to  the  mirror  and  tugging  desper- 
ately at  her  hair,  tearing  out  masses  of 
the  tangled  curls  into  which  it  ran  when- 
ever it  could,  like  an  emblem  of  man's 
depravity.  It  would  not  go  up,  and  when 
it  was  up  it  would  not  stay  up. 

"Don't,  Lilian,"  said  George,  turning 
round  from  the  wash-stand,  where  he 
was  going  through  his  toilet  operations 
in  a  most  leisurely  manner,  "  be  in  such  a 
fuss.  The  more  you  hurry,  the  longer 
you  will  be  about  it." 

Lilian  only  answered  by  a  frantic  push 
at  a  slender  tortoise-shell  hairpin,  which 
snapped  in  her  trembling  fingers. 

George  took  out  his  watch.  "  It  is 
seven  o'clock.  I  shall  not  go  down  till 
half-past,  whether  you  are  dressed  or 
not,  so  you  need  not  excite  yourself." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  they  won't  like  it." 

"  If  they  don't  like  the  Albany  train 
being  two  hours  late,  it  cannot  be 
helped,"  repeated  George. 

Lilian  set  to  work,  her  nerves  a  little 
quieted,  but  feeling  that  if  George  did 
not  mind  his  family,  it  was  all  very  well, 
but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  for  her. 
However,  his  extreme  deliberation  had  a 
soothing  effect,  and  her  rich,  rippling 
locks  ran  under  her  fingers  into  their 
wonted  graceful  turn.  "  I'm  all  ready, 
George,"  she  called  out  at  a  quarter  past 
seven. 

"Very  well  —  I  am  not,"  said  George, 
who  was  standing  completely  dressed. 

"  Oh,  but,  George,  do  come,  or  they'll 
think  it  was  I  who  kept  you." 

"  Go  down  stairs  alone,  then,  and  say 
I  am  not  ready,  and  if  they  don't  want 
to  wait  for  me,  they  need  not." 

Lilian  thought  this  the  best  alternative, 
and  descended.  She  found  the  family 
had  forsaken  the  parlor  and  were  waiting 
in  a  smaller  sitting-room,  the  other  side 
of  the  hall. 

"We  generally  sit  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Melcher,  opening  the  door  as  she  heard 
footsteps,  "  it  is  so  much  warmer." 

The  family  group  was  now  completed 
by  the  presence  of  Hattie,  the  invalid 
daughter,  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  with 
a  shawl  over  her.  She  was  a  stout,  flabby- 
looking,  pale  young  woman,  of  the  fairer 
family  type,  with  light,  lustreless  hair  and 


watery  blue  eyes,  and  might  have  been 
rather  pretty  when  in  health.  She  an- 
swered Lilian's  inquiries  very  shortly,  and 
closed  her  eyes  as  soon  as  they  were 
over  ;  but  they  served  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  George  came  down,  a  little  better  than 
his  word,  and  Mrs.  Melcher  ushered  the 
party  into  the  dining-room,  and  with 
much  bustle  manoeuvred  them  into 
their  places  round  the  table,  where  the 
evening  meal  was  waiting  and  a  wild 
looking  maid  loomed  dimly  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  It  is  very  strange  the  train  should 
have  come  so  late  ;  why,  it  is  nearly  half 
past  seven,"  said  Mrs.  Melcher,  looking 
at  the  clock.  "  Do  you  know  what  the 
reason  was,  George." 

"No." 

"  It  is  so  trying,  never  to  know  when 
to  have  things,"  she  went  on,  as  she 
poured  out  some  lukewarm  tea  ;  and  she 
continued  the  subject  with  variations  till 
the  meal  was  half  over.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
and  George  ate  and  drank  silently. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  occasionally  assented  to 
her  daughter's  remarks,  with  a  mild 
"Yes,  my  dear,"  while  Hattie,  as  she 
sipped  her  tea,  groaned  in  an  inarticulate 
but  confirmatory  manner.  Lilian  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say.  She  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  plate,  till  the  old 
lady  seemed  to  think  that  some  attention 
on  her  part  was  due  to  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  said  good-naturedly : 

"  Your  father's  a  minister,  ain't  he, 
dear?" 

"Yes  —  a  Presbyterian  minister." 

"  I  am  very  glad." 

"Large  parish?  —  suppose  not?  " 
queried  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

"Oh,  no  —  we  live  in  a  very  small 
town." 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  much  of  a 
church  building,  then?" 

"  No  —  a  very  small  plain  one." 

"  Ours  is  thought  by  many  the  hand- 
somest in  the  state  —  no  expense  was 
spared." 

"  Pa  gave  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  building  fund,"  said  Mrs.  Melcher. 

"  I  suppose  your  father  hasn't  got 
many  rich  men  in  his  parish?  "  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie." 

"  No  —  except  Captain  West." 
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*'  Oh,  yes,  West ;  how  much  is  he 
worth?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"What  is  he  taxed  for?" 

"  I  don't  know  that." 

"Does  he  do  much  for  the  parish?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  always  gives." 

"  I  guess  there  are  not  many  parishes 
in  IlHnois,  or  Massachusetts  either,  where 
one  man  could  come  down  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  cash  on  the  spot." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Melcher, 
"  Mr.  Royce  alluded  to  it  in  his  sermon 
when  the  church  was  dedicated." 

The  church  and  its  beauties  occupied 
the  rest  of  tea-time,  after  which  the 
ladies  sauntered  back  into  the  sitting 
room,  except  Mrs.  Melcher,  who  waited 
to  see  the  table  cleared.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
went  into  a  little  back  entry  to  smoke  his 
one  daily  cigar,  and  George,  though  he 
never  smoked,  went  with  his  father.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  sat  in  her  armchair  with  her 
hands  folded,  and  Lilian  sat  down  beside 
her.  The  elder  lady  began  by  saying  in 
a  good-humored,  conversational  manner : 

*'  My  dear,  I  hope  you  love  the  Lord 
Jesus?  " 

A  good  many  women  who  had  lived  all 
their  lives  in  the  same  town  with  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  would  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
a  reply ;  but  Lilian  was  well  accustomed 
to  this  phraseology  in  her  father's  house, 
and  replied  without  hesitation  that  she  was 
not  a  church  member. 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  sorry ;  I  hoped  you 
would  persuade  George  —  I  fear  he's  very 
far  from  the  right  way ;  he  never  goes  to 
meeting,  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  opens 
his  Bible.  You  see,  dear  George  was 
always  a  smart  boy,  and  ahead  at  school : 
and  father  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
Harvard  College.  He  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  graduated,  and  father  thought 
that  wouldn't  be  too  late  to  go  into  busi- 
ness ;  but  when  he  got  through  he  would 
go  into  the  Scientific  School.  Father 
wouldn't  give  him  any  more  money,  but 
he  worked  his  way  through,  and  the 
professors  thought  highly  of  him,  and 
praised  him  up,  and  I  am  afraid  that  that, 
and  meeting  so  many  infidels,  turned  his 
mind    from    the    truth.     I    hoped    if  he 


married  a  Christian  it  might  work  a 
happy  change.  But  I  trust,  my  dear,  you 
have  had  serious  thoughts,"  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  wistfully  at  her  young  com- 
panion. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  proud 
of  George  !"  said  Lilian,  irrelevantly. 

"  George  is  a  bright  boy,  I  know ;  but 
we  are  taught  not  to  set  our  minds  on 
such  worldly  honors,  and  father  doesn't 
think  much  of  them.  He  says  those 
professors  are  a  beggarly  set,  for  all  their 
airs,  and  he  has  yet  to  see  that  George 
has  made  any  money  to  speak  of  out  of 
all  those  inventions  of  his  that  they  talk 
so  much  about.  Mr.  Royce,  our  pastor, 
says  that  a  man  may  be  a  scientific  man 
and  a  Bible  Christian  too,  and  he 
preached  some  sermons  designed  to  meet 
George's  case,  only  George  would  never 
go  to  hear  them  after  the  first  one.  I 
hope,  dear,  you'll  go  to  meeting  at  least, 
and  persuade  him  to  go  with  you.  If 
you  could  be  converted,  it  might  in- 
fluence him,  —  and  Mr.  Royce  is  a  splen- 
did preacher." 

The  others  now  came  in,  one  by  one, 
and  the  evening  wore  on  to  family  prayers 
and  bedtime.  Very,  very  tired,  but  very 
wide-awake,  was  Lilian,  as  she  laid  her 
head  on  the  pillow.  Was  this  the  home 
George  had  grown  up  in?  He  certainly 
seemed  different  from  the  others,  and  she 
could  see  that  in  his  father's  house  he 
had  the  same  air  of  constraint  which  had 
made  her  think,  at  Captain  West's,  that 
he  felt  above  his  company.  But  his 
home  must  now  be  hers.  It  was  evident 
that  his  family  did  not  even  possess  the 
redeeming  trait  of  wanting  her,  and  if  he 
did  not,  she  was  alone  indeed  in  this  new 
world.  A  hundred  times  the  thought 
echoed  through  her  excited  brain,  before 
she  gave  it  voice,  and  murmured  in  her 
husband's  ear : 

"  George  —  you  are  not  sorry  you 
married  me,  are  you?  " 

George's  "  No  "  was  extremely  sleepy 
in  tone,  but  Lilian  knew  him  well  enough 
by  this  time  to  be  sure  that  even  when  he 
talked  in  his  sleep  he  could  say  nothing 
but  the  absolute  truth,  —  and  she  went  off 
to  her  own  slumbers  somewhat  reassured. 


(^To  be  continued.) 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

By  Neil  McLcod. 


IN  this  modern  age,  with  its  feverish 
excitement  and  headlong  race  for 
wealth,  with  its  varied  demands  press- 
ing more  and  more  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  toil-worn  and  care-worn 
men,  what  wonder  is  it  that,  as  the 
wearied  man  of  business  looks  around 
for  a  spot  wherein  he  may  for  a  short 
while  have  breathing  space,  his  eye 
should  rest  on  a  small  green  crescent 
nestling  in  the  hollow  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  an  isle  of  verdure,  which  fame 
has  already  enshrined  as  "  the  Garden  of 
the  Gulf"?  Smallest  among  its  sister 
provinces,  this  "  tight  httle  isle  "  retains 
a  character  peculiarly  its  own,  and,  stand- 
ing amid  its  encircling  waves,  seems  in 
many  respects  a  miniature  of  the  greater 
isle  whose  sovereignty  it  acknowledges. 
Its  cHmate  in  summer  much  resembles 
that  of  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
while  its  scenery  at  once  impresses 
travellers  as  bearing  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  that  of  English  landscapes. 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  crescent  shaped, 
with  its  convex  coast  line  towards  the 
curve  of  the  mainland,  of  which  it  evi- 
dently at  one  time  formed  a  part,  and  its 
concave  facing  northward,  within  the  fold 
of  which  it  re- 
ceives the  sweep 
of  the  Gulf  and 
sometimes  the 
brunt  of  arctic 
icebergs.  It  is 
one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in 
length,  with  a 
breadth  varying 
from  four  to 
thirty-four  miles, 
and  is  separated 
from  the  main- 
land by  the  Straits  of  Northumberland, 
the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  between 
Cape  Traverse  and  Cape  Tormentine,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles.  Here  is  laid  the 
submarine  cable,  which,  with  the  adven- 
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turous  ice  boats,  forms,  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year,  our  only  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland.  The  coast 
line  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
creeks,  lined  on  either  side  with  pleasant 
farm  lands,  dotted  with  clumps  and 
groves  of  birch,  spruce  or  maple,  and 
affording  excel- 
lent facilities  for 
shipping. 

The  history  of 
the  island  as  a 
British  possession 
dates  from  the 
no  table  year 
I  763,  when,  as 
the  result  of  a 
protracted  and 
bloody  strife,  in- 
tensified by  the 
bitterness  of  race 
hatred,  it,  together  with  the  rest  of  North 
America,  passed  over  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  British  crown,  and  every- 
where, over  half  a  continent,  the  tricolor 
was  made  to  give  way  to  the  Union  Jack. 
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Prior  to  this,  however,  the 
French  had  estabHshed  sev- 
eral fishing  stations  around 
the  coast ;  and  enterprising 
fishermen  from  the  coasts  ot 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  rec- 
ognizing thus  early  the  great 
value  of  the  fishing  grounds, 
were  found  every  summer  ply- 
ing net  and  line,  obtaining  in 
this  way  surer  and  quicker 
access  to  the  gold,  in  the  fruit- 
less search  for  which  others 
had  penetrated  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Still 
no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  nor  any  advantage  taken 
of  the  great  wealth  of  soil, 
the  value  of  which  was  reserved  for  later 
settlers  to  discover.  It  was  character- 
istic of  English  and  French  colonization, 
even  at  this  early  date,  that  the  one  laid 
the  foundation  as  if  the  colonists  meant 
to  stay,  clearing  away  rugged  forests  to 
make  room  for  waving  cornfields,  ever 
adding  fresh  capital  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing stock  of  soil  that  was  thus  yearly 
prepared  for  the  husbandman's  plough ; 
while  the  other  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  less  prosaic  and  more  adventur- 
ous fisheries  and  fur  trade.  "  The  Eng- 
lish," says  Pere  Charlevoix,  the  cultured 
Jesuit  missionary,  writing  of  those  times, 
"  knew  better 
how  to  accu- 
mulate wealth, 
but  the  French 
had  the  more 
elegant  man- 
ner of  spend- 
ing it." 

When,  how- 
ever, by   the 
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Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Acadia,  as  Nova  Scotia 
was  then  called,  was  ceded  to  England,  a 
number  of  Acadian  farmers,  unwilling  to 
yield  allegiance  to  a  foreign  and  hated 
flag,  crossed  over  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
formed  numerous  settlements  along  the 
coast.  They  were  joined,  a  few  years 
later,  by  refugees  from  Louisburg  and 
other  parts  of  Acadia.  These  wanderers 
took  possession  of  the  most  favorable 
spots,  naturally  seeking  out  the  bays  and 
harbors  affording  the  best  shelter.  Pi- 
nette,  Crapaud  and  Port  Joie  (now  Char- 
lottetown)  on  the  south  side,  and  Mal- 
peque,  Rustico  and  St.  Peter's  on  the 
north  side,  were 
among  the  earliest 
of  these  settlements, 
in  which  many  relics 
are  even  yet  to  be 
met  with  bearing 
testimony  to  their 
French  origin.  Not 
even  yet  were  they 
permitted  to  remain 
in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  homes 
founded  under  such 
trials ;  for  when  at 
the  conclusion  of 
the  struggle  that  lost 
Canada  to  the 
French,  the  English  had  taken  formal 
possession  of  the  island,  many  of  the 
French  settlers,  fearing  a  similar  fate 
to  that  of  their  compatriots  at  Grand 
Pre,    abandoned    the    little    clearings 
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they  had  made  and  either  fled  from 
the  country  or  sought  shelter  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  forest.  Pathetic  enough 
was  the  fate  of  these  poor  peasants,  be- 
fore the  prey  of  corrupt  rival  factions, 
now  the  victims  of  the  jealousy  and  pride 
of  governments.  It  needed  not  the 
poetic  glamour  of  Longfellow  to  excite 
our  compassion  for  a  people  in  them- 
selves interesting  for  their  simple  virtues, 
whose  footsteps  were  thus  so  persistently 
dogged  by  adverse  destiny.  The  sym- 
pathy we  readily  yield  to  the  Acadians 
for  the  pitiless,  if  necessary,  policy  that 


history,  their  quaint  and  simple  manners, 
their  intense  piety  and  virtue,  their  loy- 
alty to  their  clergy,  their  patient  industry, 
and  their  language,  too,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  of  the  Parisian  style  or  accent, 
render  them  an  object  of  curious  interest 
to  the  many  strangers  who  visit  the  prov- 
ince. 

Two  other  important  elements  in  our 
society  are  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  both 
arrivals  of  a  more  recent  date  than  that 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  not 
unlike  in  the  circumstances  which  drove 
them   from   lands   to  which  poverty  and 
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drove  them  from  their  homes  is  but  the 
historic  or  rather  dramatic  compensation 
which  nature  always  affords  to  the  inno- 
cently unfortunate.  This  truth  is  grace- 
fully expressed  in  "Evangeline,"  even 
if  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the  reader 
is  not  altogether  consistent  with  historical 
accuracy. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  French  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  They  are  to-day,  if  not 
the  most  progressive  and  prosperous,  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  interesting  element 
in  our  population.     Their  traditions  and 


oppression  seemed  only  to  have  bound 
them  the  closer.  In  both  cases  the  emi- 
grant ship  calls  up  the  same  sad  reminis- 
cences. They  both  brought  from  their 
old  homes  traditions  and  prejudices  of 
race  and  religion  which  added  not  a  little 
discord  and  bitterness  to  the  new  society 
they  were  helping  to  form.  Happily 
these  race  differences  and  religious  ani- 
mosities are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  steady  advance  of  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  province,  and  the  spread  of 
higher  education  as  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  for  which  this  little 
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province  has  become  noted.  They  both 
brought  with  them  different  dialects  of 
the  Celtic  language,  which  the  Highlander 
seems  the  less  willing  to  drop.  In  many 
sections  of  the  province,  Gaelic  is  spoken 
by  choice,  though  as  a  rule  the  people 
can  converse  intelligently   in  either  lan- 


guage. Their  attachment  to 
their  native  tongue  is  re- 
markable. The  writer  re- 
members, while  travelling  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Is- 
land, and  feeling  uncertain 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  to 
have  asked  a  man  for  direc- 
tions, to  which  he  replied, 
''No  EngHsh."  But  when 
he  was  answered  back  in  his 
own  guttural  tongue,  "Failte 
ort  a  Ghaidheal,"  the  smile 
that  lit  up  his  face  was  amus- 
ing and  at  the  same  time 
beautiful  to  see. 

One  custom,  having  its 
origin  away  back  in  the  cen- 
turies of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution through  the  throes 
of  which  Puritanism  has 
come  down  to  us,  perhaps 
better  purified,  will  strike 
the  stranger  as  somewhat 
curious.  On  Sundays,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  in 
most  of  the  Scotch  settle- 
ments, he  may  meet  here 
and  there  on  a  slope  of  rising 
ground  or  in  the  alcove  of 
some  shady  bush  a  large  as- 
semblage of  people,  sitting 
in  front  of  a  tent-like  struc- 
ture made  of  rough  boards,, 
from  the  door  of  which  the 
preacher  is  addressing  them 
in  the  flexible,  rhythmic 
tongue  in  which  Ossian  sung^ 
the  death  of  Cathullin,  or 
the  heroic  deeds  of  Fingal, 
—  nothing  overhead  but  the 
deep  vault  of  blue,  and  for 
cushioned  seats  the  green 
grass  or 

"  Rich  moss  whose  brown 
Burns  into  gold  as  the  warm  sun 
goes  down." 

If  he  approaches  nearer, 
he  may  hear  ascending  from  a  thousand 
lips,  in  minor  key,  the  weird  music  of 
some  quaint  old  Scottish  tune.  Nearer 
still,  he  may  see  a  long  table  covered  with 
white  linen,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  aged  pastor,  bareheaded,  dealing  out 
to  assistant   elders  the  bread  and   wine,, 
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the  world's    sacred- 

est  of  symbols,  and 

lining    the  table   on 

either  side,  amid  a 

silence  that  awes 

him  by  its  solemnity, 

men  and  women,  old 

and  young,  strong 

and  feeble,  sitting 

with    bowed    heads 

and  subdued  spirits, 

while    the    "  e  m- 

blems "    are    passed 

slowly  down    from 

one  to  the  other,  and 

the   elders  stand  in 

waiting   behind.      Beautiful    the    picture 

has    ever    seemed    to   me, — beautiful  in 

the  reverence  with  which  the  ceremony 
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is  held  by  those  who  participate  in  it, 
beautiful,  too,  in  its  historic  background 
when  men  had  to  seek  in  the  lonely  moors 
for  a  spot  of  God's  earth  on 
which  to  express  in  their  own 
way  their  worship  of  the 
Highest. 

Both  these  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  race  have  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  as  elsewhere, 
proved  the  latent  energy  that 
only  needed  the  proper  con- 
ditions to  wake  it  into  ac- 
tivity. They  have  each  their 
representatives  occupying  the 
highest  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  in  the  province.  There 
are  also  to  be  met  with  among 
this  melange  of  people,  de- 
scendants of  Welsh,  English 
and  Lowland  Scotch.  Among  these  latter 
are  to  be  found  the  most  intelligent  and 
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progressive  farmers ;  and  on  their  tongue, 
in  speech  and  accent,  one  can  easily  de- 
tect traces  of  their  old  native  Doric,  the 
speech  in  which  Burns  and  Scott  express 
the  most  inimitable  humor  and  sometimes 
the  deepest  pathos. 

It  was  New  England,  however,  that 
contributed  to  the  population  of  the 
Island,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  certainly 
not  the  least  intelligent  contingent.  To 
every  New-Englander  the  story  is  well 
known,  how  Britain  treated  those  who 
had  in  the  struggle  for  separation  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  old  institutions  and 
the  old  flag.  New  England  had  ostra- 
cized them  as  traitors.  Old  England  em- 
braced them  as  sons  loyal  and  true,  and, 
in  recognition  of  their  loyalty,  made  them 
free  grants  of  unoccupied  land  wherever, 
in  the  interior,  or  the  provmces   of  the 
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Atlantic   seaboard,  they  might  choose  to 
settle.     Many  of    them  came  to    Prince 
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Edward  Island,  and  contributed  at  that 
early  age,  perhaps,  the  largest  share  in 
the  development  of  the  country.  Some 
of  them  were  men  of  wealth,  education 
and  refinement,  and  had  gathered  round 
them  in  their  own  land  not  a  little  of  the 
world's  comforts  and  enjoyments.  What 
of  this  was  separable  they  readily  sacri- 
ficed, to  encounter  anew  the  discomforts 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  with 
generous  loyalty  stood  by  a  beaten  country 
and  a  beaten  cause.  Nor  was  England 
less  generous  in  recognizing  the  sacrifice, 
having  voted  a  grant  of  what  would  now 


world.  Not  a  little  of  this  educational 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  New  England 
States  by  Canadian  teachers  and  clergy- 
men, many  of  them  descendants  of  the 
very  Loyalists  whom,  as  traitors.  New 
England    had    expelled. 

Not  a  few  of  them  hail  from  the  Httle 
province  in  the  Gulf,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  giving  to  the  Republic  one 
who  to-day  occupies  a  place  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  American  educators,  the 
brilliant  president  of  Cornell  University, 
Dr.  Schurman,  who,  though  yet  young,  is 
already    classed     among    the    foremost 
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be  equivalent  to  about  twenty  million  dol- 
lars for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  proved 
true  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  humilia- 
tion and  defeat.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  change,  that  modern  culture,  may  I 
not  say  modern  Christianity,  has  so 
wrought  on  the  spirits  and  passions  of 
men  that  nowhere  does  the  spirit  of  this 
sacrifice  receive  more  generous  recogni- 
tion than  among  the  best  class  of  New 
P^ngland  citizens.  This  growing  recog- 
nition by  brother  men  of  one  another's 
ideas  is  fast  neutralizing  the  intolerance 
that  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  the 


thinkers  of  his  time  in  America.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  was  born  at  Freetown, 
P.  E.  I.,  in  1854.  He  is  descended 
from  an  old  Dutch  family,  which  now  has 
many  representatives  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  state 
of  the  Union.  Schurman  lived  on  his 
father's  farm  till  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
attending  school  meantime.  Then  he 
became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Summerside, 
and  attended  the  Summerside  Grammar 
School.  In  1870  he  won  a  scholarship 
at  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlotte- 
town,  which  gave  him  a    living   and    an 
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education  for  the 
ne  xt  two  years. 
Then  he  entered 
Acadia  College, 
Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  led  his  class  in  all 
subjects.  In  1875 
he  won  the  Canadian 
Gilchrist  scholarship 
in  connection  with 
the  University  of 
London,  which  gave 
him  ^500  a  year  for 
three  years.  His 
brilliant  record  in 
London,  Edinburgh 
and  Germany  is  well 
known.  Returning 
to  Acadia  College  in  1880,  he  remained 
a  professor  for  two  years,  then  occupying 
a  chair  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  until 
1886,  when  he  became  head  of  the  phil- 
osophical department  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, of  which  great  institution  he  was 
elected  president  two  years  ago.  It  is 
indeed  a  brilliant  course  which  this  Prince 
Edward  Island  boy  has  traversed  in  forty 
years,  and  Dr.  Schurman  is  not  greater  as 
a  scholar  than  as  a  citizen  and  a  man ; 
there  is  nothing  which  relates  to  human 
progress  which  has  not  his  warm  interest. 
The  editorial  chair  of  the  Boston  Pilot 
is    not    unworthily  occupied  by  another 
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islander,  James  Jeffrey  Roche,  who  seems 
destined,  as  poet  and  journalist,  to  rank 
with  Boyle  O'Reilly  and  D'Arcy  McGee, 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  office. 

Robert  Harris,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinctively  Canadian  of  all  Cana- 
dian painters  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
and  who  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy,  was  a  Char- 
lottetown  boy.  There  was  certainly  little 
around  him  favorable  to  art  culture ;  but 
the  artist  was  in  the  boy,  and  as  soon 
almost  as  he  could  hold  a  pencil  he  cov- 
ered the  plaster  walls  of  his  room  with 
pictures    from     Bible    stories    and    even 
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copies  from  woodcuts  after  Raphael.  At 
thirteen  he  was  put  to  surveying,  a  work 
wholly  distasteful  to  him  ;  but  he  man- 
aged to  carry  on  his  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, with  such  results  that,  going  to  Boston, 
he  was  commissioned  by  Fields,  Osgood 
and  Company  to  illustrate  an  edition  of 
Hawthorne.  The  failure  of  his  eyesight 
for  a  year  prevented  his  doing  this.  He 
spent  some  time  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  earned  warm  recognition  at  many 
exhibitions.  Returning  home,  he  settled 
at  Montreal,  and  has  advanced  steadily 
to  the  high  place  he  now  occupies.  His 
subjects  are  taken  largely  from  the  life  of 
the  country  folk  in  Canada.  Copies  of 
several  of  them  were  published  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  April,  1891. 
His  love  for  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
shown  by  several  of  the  pictures  accom- 
panying this  article.  He  has  made  in- 
numerable sketches  of  the  Island.  He 
is  recognized  as  the  best  portrait  painter 
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in  Canada ;  and  he  received  a  medal  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Roche 
remembers  how  he  and  "Bob"  Harris 
used  to  take  drawing  lessons  together, 
when  they  were  boys,  from  an  old  Char- 
lottetown  watchmaker.     Roche  stuck  to 
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it  for  some  time,  learning  to  draw  fairly 
well,  but  finally  dropped  it  to  take  up 
other  things. 

We  follow  with  keen  interest  the 
career  of  these  distinguished  islanders, 
who,  in  working  for  the  world's  better- 
ment, have  sought  a  higher  vantage- 
ground  than  the  little  province  afforded 
them,  and  in  winning  honor  for  them- 
selves have  added  lustre  to  their  native 
land.  Others  there  are,  equally  distin- 
guished, and  none  the  less  esteemed  in 
their  native  province  that  they  have 
elected  to  make  their  own  home  the  scene 
of  their  life  work  and  thus  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  working  out  of  the 
Canadian  ideal. 

Instances  have  already  been  given  of 
the  success  of  islanders  when  they  come 
to  elbow  their  way  through  life  and  con- 
tend with  their  fellows  for  the  world's 
laurels.  The  long  and  successful  working 
of  the  public  free-school  system  has  de- 
veloped in  all  classes  a  high  grade  of 
intellectual  attainment ;  and,  from  the 
coterie  of  young  "  city  ladies  "  who  wear 
glasses  and  read  Browning,  to  their  cousins 
on  the  farm  who  pass  the  winter  evenings 
in  their  literary  and  dramatic  clubs,  all  are 
more  or  less    partakers  of  the  universal 
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taste  for  literature.  Rare,  indeed,  now, 
and  every  year  becoming  rarer,  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  signature  has  to  be 
made  with  an  X.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,  and  there  is  hardly  a  family  in 
the  province  that  is  not  within  easy  reach 
of  a  public  school,  where  the  rudiments 
of  education  are  free  to  all,  and  where 
rich  and  poor  have  equal  privileges.  In 
the  track  of  the  common  schools,  igno- 
rance and  superstition  are  vanishing,  and 
there  are  few  rural  communities  that  afford 
clearer  evidence  of  the  independence  and 
sense  of  power,  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  self-reliance,  that  ever  accompany 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  high  schools,  there  are  two  col- 
leges, —  Prince  of  Wales  and  St.  Dun- 
stans,  —  the  students  from  which  carry 
off  some  of  the  highest  honors  in  Cana- 
dian and  American  universities. 

Of  the  other  potent  factor  in  modern 
education  —  the  newspaper  —  there  is  no 
lack.  Charlottetown  has  six  weeklies  and 
three  dailies,  while  Summerside  has  four 
journals  published  weekly,  all  having  a 
wide  circulation  through  the  country.     In 


gent  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  it  may  be  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall  side  by  side  with  the  "  Fourfold 
State,"  and  the  "Saints'  P^erlasting  Rest," 
lies  a  copy  of  the  latest  novel.  Not 
only  is  there  much  reading  of  some  of 
the  best  current  literature,  but  there  is 
produced  among  us  original  literary  work 
of  no  little  merit.  The  accomplished 
archbishop  of  Halifax,  amid  his  exacting 
duties  as  chief  overseer  of  an  extensive 
charge,  finds  time  to  occasionally  con- 
tribute a  volume  to  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  his  country.  The  cultured  and 
scholarly  Col.  Duvar  has  sent  out  from 
his  retired  home  in  the  western  forest, 
in  prose  and  verse,  works  that  have  re- 
ceived favorable  notice  in  literary  circles 
in  England ;  while  some  of  the  graceful 
lyrics  and  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Susan  McLeod 
of  Charlottetown  have  won  the  hearty 
approbation  of  Tennyson. 

There  are  other  threads  in  the  web 
of  our  population  which  an  observant 
stranger  may  easily  trace  out.  The 
New-Englander  will  find  here  in  process, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  very  merging  of 
races  that  is  going 
on  on  a  larger  scale 
in  his  own  country. 
The  forces  and 
agents  at  work,  too, 
in  effecting  this 
merging   are    the 
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addition  to  this,  the 
majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  town  and 
country  have  access 
to  the  chief  Canadian 
and  American  week- 
lies, while  some  of 
the  best  Enghsh  and 
American  magazines 
are  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  intelli- 
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same,  —  a  common  struggle  for  common 
aims  and  interests,  the  broadening  and 
humanizing  effects  of  education,  and  the 
improved  conditions  that  modern  ma- 
chinery has  contributed  to  the  needs 
and  comforts  of  modern  Ufe.  I  suppose, 
too,  there  comes  to  us,  Hving  on  the  out- 
skirts   though  we  are,  a  Httle   side    cur- 


rent from  the 
grand  impulse 
that  necessa- 
rily moves 
people  who 
feel  that  they 
are  helping  to 
build  up  a  na- 
tion and  de- 
velop the  re- 
sources of  a 
continent. 

But    this 
anticipates 
much    of   the 
labor  and  trav- 
ail that    had 
to    be  under- 
gone   before 
g       these   things 
§       could  be  pos- 
^       sible.    Slowly, 
I       step   by   step, 
^       the  brave  pio- 
%       neers    had   to 
3       fight    their 
Q       way,   and   the 
hardships 
they   endured 
in   founding 
their  homes 
can  scarcely 
be  realized  by 
those  who  to- 
day are  reap- 
ing the  boun- 
teous results  of 
their  labors. 
Clearing   a 
small  patch  in 
the    green 
woods,  they 
first  erected  a 
1  o  g-ho  use, 
then,    hoeing 
"    J  in  their  pota- 

toes around 
the  stumps,  waited  till  the  weary  months 
should  bring  round  their  first  harvest. 
Long  years  afterwards  the  French  women 
still  held  in  their  possession  costly  silken 
gowns,  which  some  high-born  Scot- 
tish lady,  in  her  extremity,  had  bar- 
tered for  a  bag  of  flour  or  a  bushel  of 
potatoes ;  and  in  those  early  days  it  was 
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no  uncommon  thing  for  men,  in  the  long 
winter  season,  to  cut  the  ice  on  the 
shore  in  search  of  the  shellfish  buried 
beneath.  These  things  are  now  but  a 
dream  of  the  past.  Instead  of  the  log- 
houses  we  find,  in  not  a  few  cases,  some 
of  the  most  artistic  farmhouses  in  Can- 
ada, with  most  of  the  comforts  and  ele- 
gances that  to  people  of  cultivated  tastes 
make  life  worth  living.  The  reaping- 
hook  of  bygone  days  has  given  place  to 
the  most  improved  style  of  self-binder ; 
and  though  the  time-honored  flail  has 
not  yet  seen  its  mission  fulfilled  by  the 
steam  thrasher,  yet  long  since  has  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  horse- power  mill,  that 
never-ending  source  of  wonder  and  mys- 
tery to  the  children.  The  old-fashioned 
hand-rake  has  given  place  to  the  wooden 
tip-rake,  and  this,  later,  to  the  Hght  steel 
sulky  rake  with  which  the  smallest  boy 
on  the  farm  can  pile  up  the  long  wind- 
rows of  sweet-smelling  clover ;  and  when 
the  well-built  loads  are  taken  to  the 
barns,  instead  of  being  wearily  thrown  up 
by  hand,  hayforks  worked  by  horse- 
power toss  them  up  with  ease  and  speed 
upon  the  high-piled  lofts. 

Short  as  our  history  is,  we  have  not 
arrived  at  this  stage  without  having  to  do 
battle  for  our  political  freedom,  as  New 
England  had  for  hers,  only  our  struggle 
was  conducted  on  more  peaceful  Hues. 
Nor  do  we  feel  that  the  issue  was  one 
whit  less  decisive  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  We  have  had  another  con- 
flict to  wage  with  conservative  selfish- 
ness, which  New-Englanders  have  known 
nothing  about.  We  have  had  in  this 
little  province,  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
conditions  of  our  early  settlement,  a  land 


question  similar  to  what  has  been  for 
years  agitating  the  Irish  people.  This, 
even  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present, 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Island,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, became    a    British  possession  in 
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1763,  and  a  distinct  province,  with  a 
separate  government,  in  1770.  During 
the  years  intervening  between  these  dates 
it  was  surveyed  and  divided  into  sixty- 
seven  lots  or  townships,  of  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  each.  These  allotments  were, 
with  few  reservations,  distributed  by 
lottery  among  certain  parties  having 
claims  on  the  British  government  for 
political  or  state  services,  —  the  only  con- 
ditions attached  being  the  payment  of 
an  annual  quit-rent  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  governing 
the  province,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  es- 
tates within  ten  years 
at  the  rate  of  one 
person  for  every  two 
hundred  acres. 
These  conditions 
were  not  —  probably 
were  never  meant  to 
be — fulfilled,  and  the 
majority  of  the  origi- 
nal grantees  disposed 
of  their  lots  for  ready 
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cash  as  fast  as  purchasers  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  Httle  province  was  thus 
at  the  very  outset  saddled  with  the 
curse  of  absentee  landlordism,  which  was 
yearly  drawing  off  its  wealth  and  con- 
tributing nothing  to  its  development,  and 
but  little  to  the  expense  of  its  govern- 
ment. Meantime  the  land  was  being 
rapidly  taken  up  by  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  by  whose  labors  it  was 
fast  enhancing  in  value,  while  the  ten- 
antry were  prevented  from  reaping  the 
full  benefit  of  this  by  the  conditions 
of  their  tenure.  The  necessity  of  buy- 
ing out  the  alleged  rights  and  interests 
of  the  proprietors  was  thus,  at  a  very 
early  date,  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  government  of  the 
province,  and  different  proposals  to  this 
effect  were  made  by  the  island  govern- 
ment; but  they  were  set  aside  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  landlords.  In  i860  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  British 
government  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  various  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  tenants  and  the  proprietors,  and  a 
satisfactory   settlement    of    the    question 
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was  confidently  looked  forward  to. 
After  a  thorough  investigation  and  a 
careful  weighing  of  all  conflicting  claims, 
the  Commission  drew  up  a  report  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
arbitrators  to  determine  the  value,  and 
the  means  of  purchasing,  the  estates  by 
the  provincial  government,  with  a  view 
to  the  final  conveyance  of  the  freehold 
to  the  tenants.  The  home  government, 
however,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
proprietors,  on  some  paltry  pretext,  disal- 
lowed the  award,  thus  wantonly  rejecting 
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a  fair  and  just  solution  of  a  question 
that  had  been  for  nearly  a  century  a 
painful  source  of  irritation  and  disturb- 
ance. This  action  of  the  home  govern- 
ment provoked  not 
a  Uttle  angry  feeling 
in  the  province,  and 
a  collision  with  the 
civil  authorities 
seemed  at  one  time 
not  unlikely.  More 
prudent  councils  pre- 
vailed, however,  and 
the  question  was  left 
to  be  solved  by  the 
regular  course  of  leg- 
islation. Thus  time, 
that  rectifies  all 
wrongs,  and  ''  the  pa- 
tient endurance  that 
attaineth  to  all 
things,"  were  work- 
ing for  the  oppressed 
tenantry,  and  ulti- 
mately won  for  them 
what  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been 
questionable  to  seek 
in  civil  strife. 

There  is  to-day  no 
vexed  land  question 
to  mar  the  peace  of 
check  the  even  course 
Every  farmer  may,  if  he  choose,  become 
absolute  owner  of  the  land  he  occupies, 
and  reap  to  the  full  the  product  of  his 
own  labor.  But  before  that  could  take 
effect,  the  land  question  had  to  give  way 
and  become  merged  in  a  larger  one,  — 
the  federal  union  of  the  scattered  prov- 
inces of  North  America  into  a  new 
nation.  The  trade  restrictions  of  the 
provinces,  their  mutually  hostile  tariffs, 
the  weakness  incident  to  division  and 
isolation,  experienced  by  them  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Colonial  Office,  as  well 
as  with  their  strong  and  sometimes  ag- 
gressive neighbor  to  the  south,  were 
pressing  this  question  of  union  upon  pub- 
lic attention  with  ever-increasing  urgency. 
This  was  at  first  but  the  vague  dream  of 
a  few  idealists ;  but  the  genius  of  Lord 
Durham  gave  it  practical  shape  in  one  of 
the  ablest  state  papers  ever  written  ;  and 
ever  since,  amid  the  ceaseless  jar  of  party 
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the  province,  or 
of    its  industry. 


strife,  amid  the  political  deadlocks  and 
crises  that  the  provinces  had  to  endure, 
amid  the  race  and  creed  jealousies  which 
time  and  again  had  imperilled  the 
country's  peace,  the 
wisest  men  saw  in 
this  dream  of  union 
the  inspiration  of  a 
new  idea  that  would 
lift  men  above  their 
petty  sectional  and 
local  differences,  and 
unite  them  by  the 
nobler  aim  of  work- 
ing together  towards 
the  building  of  a  na- 
tion. 

On  the  ist  of  July, 
1873,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  slowest 
among  the  Atlantic 
provinces  to  respond 
to  this  idea,  finally 
cast  in  her  lot  with  a 
union  that  had  been 
already  of  six  years' 
standing,  and  had 
demonstrated  its 
I'aison  d'etre  by  the 
BY  HIMSELF.  P^ace  aud  prosperity 

it  had  brought  to  its 
members.  The  Confederation  received 
us  with  all  our  assets  and  all  our  lia- 
bilities, advanced  a  sufficient  sum  with 
which,  once  for  all,  to  throw  off  the  incu- 
bus of  landlordism,  allowed  us  a  yearly 
grant  of  ^30,000,  and  eighty  cents  per 
head  of  the  population,  took  over  our 
civil  list,  and  assumed  the  cost  and  run- 
ning of  our  railway,  and  finally  under- 
took to  keep  us  in  continuous  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland.    The  list  seems 
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formidable  enough,  and  yet  our  local 
political  parties  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  importunity  to  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment for  better  terms,  or  ''our  rights,"  as 
they  prefer  to  call  them.  As  it  stands, 
however,  it  indicates  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  value  set  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Confederation  upon  the  "  tight 
little  province,"  which,  notwithstanding 
this  long  catalogue  of  debits,  has  yet 
given  more  than  it  has  received.  Of  the 
295  members  that  compose  the  Dominion 
Legislature,  we  send  ten,  —  four  Senators 
and  six  Commoners ;  and  during  our 
twenty  years  of 
partnership  we  have 
contributed  to  the 
federal  parliament 
some  of  her  ablest 
statesmen ;  two  of 
our  present  repre- 
sentatives, the  one 
a  Senator  and  the 
other  a  Commoner, 
occupying  leading 
positions  in  their  re- 
spective parties. 

Over  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  there 
have  passed  the 
same    climatic 


changes  as  over  the  rest  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, traces  of  which  are  everywhere  varied, 
and  here  more  abundant  and  accessible 
than  in  older  settled  countries.  Some  of 
these  are  of  special  interest  to  the  ama- 
teur geologist.  Almost  everywhere  he 
meets  with  the  loose  boulder  clay  or 
''  till,"  sometimes  smoothed,  scratched 
and  striated,  and  underlying  this  a  bed  of 
red  sandstone  of  the  Permian  or  Triassic 
formation,  also  striated  and  grooved  in 
parallel  lines  running  generally  north- 
west and  southeast.  These  phenomena 
are  now  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
result  of  glacial  action,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  evidence  in  the  same 
direction,  indicate  the  presence  of  an  ice- 
cap, that  is  now  known  to  have  covered 
the  greater  part  of  North  America  down 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  It 
is  this  light  boulder  clay,  ground  down 
into  mud  from  the  red  sandstone  that 
everywhere  underlies  it,  mixed  with  the 
decayed  vegetable  growth  of  thousands 
of  years,  which  renders  the  soil  of  the 
Island  so  notably  fertile  and  easily  culti- 
vated. There  are  also,  particularly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Island,  scattered  here 
and  there  large  blocks  of  granite  and 
other  crystalline  formations  so  different 
in  character  and  appearance  from  the 
surrounding  soil  that  they  are  at  once 
recognized  as  foreigners.  These,  thinks 
Mr.  Francis  Bain,  our  local  geolo- 
gist, were  carried  by  the  ice-cap  from 
Gaspe  or  New  Brunswick  over  what  was 
then  dry  ground,  and  left  stranded  in 
their  present  position,  bearing  their  silent 
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testimony  to  a  condition  of  things  which, 
without  such  evidence,  would  seem  in- 
credible. 

The  boast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
its  farming.  The  possibilities  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  are  also  great,  but  these  have 
not  received  the  attention  nor  reached 
the  development  they  might  have  had. 
Mineral  wealth  there  may  be,  but  with  a 
soil  so  rich  above,  people  seem  to  have 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  investigate 
much  beneath  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  province  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  methods 
they  '^pursue  and  the  results  they  have 
achieved  in  this  department  have  won 
the  approval  of  experts  who  have  made 
farming  a  scientific  study.  In  many 
places  they  have  organized  themselves 
into  farmers'  clubs,  where  practical  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  farming  are  intelli- 
gently discussed.  Many  of  them  have 
access  to  the  best  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  thus  bring  to  their  aid  the  most 
approved  scientific  methods. 

One  practice  obtains  in  this  province 
which  has  proved  of  great  advantage,  — 
that  of"  mussel-mudding  "  the  land.  The 
bottom  of  most  of  the  rivers  and  bays  is 


covered  with  a  deposit  of  black  mud 
mixed  with  decayed  shells  of  mussels, 
clams  and  oysters.  This  has  been  found 
to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer,  yielding  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  hay.  Every  winter 
holes  are  cut  in  the  ice  over  these  mussel 
beds ;  machines  are  placed  in  position, 
and  large  scoops  worked  by  horse-power 
bring  the  mud  to  the  surface ;  and  so 
much  is  the  article  prized  that  large 
quantities  are  carried  by  rail  to  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  Island.  The  most 
advanced  farmers  also  make  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  England  and  South 
America. 

The  system  universally  followed  is  that 
of  mixed  farming ;  and  thus  the  fear  of 
absolute  failure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Indeed  Nature  herself  seems  to  have 
shielded  this  spot  of  earth  from  even 
partial  failure.  She  sends  no  blizzards, 
no  floods,  no  droughts,  no  untimely  frosts. 
The  rich  loam  responds  liberally  to  all 
the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
the  fault  lies  with  the  cultivator  himself  if 
the  yield  falls  short  of  his  expectations. 
Farms  range  from  fifty  to  nearly  one  thou- 
sand acres  in  extent.     The  chief  products 
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are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes. Oats  and  potatoes  are  grown 
in  immense  quantities,  the  latter  yielding 
sometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  With  what  feelings  would 
many  a  careful  Yankee  housewife,  who 
pares  so  gingerly  her  high-priced  pota- 
toes, see  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  the  most 
beautiful  tubers  being  dumped  together 
into  the  large  '■'■  farmer's  boiler,"  soon  to 
be  ignominiously  turned  out  as  "  swill " 
for  his  colony  of  porkers  ! 

Stock  raising  in  recent  years  has  been 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the 
provincial  government,  by  means  of  a 
stock  farm,  doing  a  good  deal  in  this 
direction  by  importing  thoroughbred 
stock. 

The  Island  horses  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  here.  The  num- 
ber raised,  however,  is  much  less  than  in 
former  years,  before  the  omnipresent 
tariff  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  natural 
market  across  the  line.  It  is  a  question 
whether  more  grumbling  was  indulged  in 


by  the  farmer  with 
his  stable  full  of 
horses  "eating  their 
heads  off"  and  un- 
able to  find  a  pur- 
chaser, or  by  his 
wife  when  the  heavy 
duty  on  eggs  had 
deprived  her  of  one 
of  her  chief  sources 
of  pocket  money. 

The  writer,  who 
in  1 88 1  contributed 
the  sketch  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  declared  that  at 
that  time  little  fruit  was  grown,  ex- 
cept small  apples.  But  since  that 
time  the  indefatigable  tree  agent  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  new  order 
of  things  ;  and  now  the  young  couple 
who  set  up  a  home  of  their  own, 
make  one  of  their  first  outlays  in  the 
purchase  of  a  goodly  number  of  fruit 
trees,  which  are  set  in  geometrical 
rows  in  their  front  yard  and  watched 
with  anxious  care  till  the  first  basket 
of  their  mammoth  apples  or  luscious 
plums  is  proudly  taken  to  "  the  ex- 
hibition." Small  orchards  and  more 
pretentious  nurseries  may  be  seen  every- 
where through  the  province,  and  all  the 
small  fruits  are  successfully  raised,  except 
grapes,  for  which  the  season  seems  too 
short.  In  this  line,  as  elsewhere,  Yankee 
enterprise  has  come  to  the  fore,  large 
tracts  of  peaty  marshes  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  having  been  pur- 
chased by  American  gentlemen  who  are 
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utilizing  them  for  the  culture  of  cran- 
berries. 

Americans  need  not  be  told  of  the 
value  of  our  fisheries.  They  have  had 
to  pay  handsomely  in  hard  cash  for  the 
privilege  of  a  few  years'  sharing  in  them. 
The  northern  coast,  with  its  firm,  clean 
bottom,  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
fishing  grounds  in  the  world.  At  one 
time  the  most  attention  was  given  to  the 
fishing  of  cod,  so  abundant  on  the  sandy 
banks  off  shore ;  but  of  late  years  other 
lines  have  proved  more  remunerative,  and 
the  fisherman  now  plies  his  hook  and  sets 
his  seine  in  search  of  the  much-prized 
mackerel.  This  dainty  fish  is  highly 
valued  by  Americans,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  catch  finds  its  way  to  their 
markets. 

Of  late  years  a  large  trade  is  being  built 
up  in  the  export  of  frozen  smelts  and 
eels.  When  the  keen  touch  of  winter  has 
bound  the  waters  with  its  icy  chain,  the 
enterprising  Acadian  builds  a  small  house 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  sets  up  his 
stove,  cuts  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and,  while 
he  plies  his  bag-net,  meditates  compla- 
cently on  the  fact  of  having  so  well  com- 
bined business  with  all  the  comforts  of 
the  fireside. 

But  the  most  valuable  branch  of  the 
fishing  industry  is  in  the  oyster  and 
lobster  fisheries.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sight 
worth  seeing  to  stand  of  an  evening 
during  the  open  season  on  a  shore  of  one 
of  the  bays,  and  watch  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  oyster  boats  coming  in  together. 
A  peep  at  their  contents  would  be  a 
revelation  to  many  an  American  epicure, 
accustomed  only  to  the  small,  cultivated 
oyster  that  comes  from  the  south ;  for 
these  bivalves  from  the  cool  northern 
waters,  fresh  from  their  native  beds,  are 
often  of  large  size,  and  the  flavor,  es- 
pecially of  those  caught  late  in  the 
season,  is  unrivalled.  The  wonder  is 
that,  with  the  rakes  plying  so  ceaselessly, 
the  supply  should  not  be  perceptibly 
diminishing. 

Another  interesting  call  may  be  made 
at  one  of  the  many  lobster  factories 
around  the  coast.  It  is  early  morning, 
and  the  boats  have  just  left  for  the  fish- 
ing grounds  to  raise  the  traps.  A  long 
line,  called    the  "back  line,"   has   been 


anchored  in  a  favorable  spot,  with  a  buoy 
at  each  end  to  mark  the  position.  At- 
tached to  this  by  ropes  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  rest  on  the  bottom  are 
one  hundred  or  more  traps  made  of 
laths,  with  nets  across  the  ends.  Ballast 
is  added,  and  the  bait,  usually  herring,  is 
secured  in  a  small  box  inside  the  trap,  to 
prevent  its  being  eaten  by  the  greedy 
perch.  So  effectual  a  guerdon  does  this 
line  of  traps  make  around  the  coast,  that 
very  rarely  is  a  lobster  now  found  in  the 
shore  waters.  Difficult  and  dangerous 
work  is  this  lifting  of  the  weighty  traps, 
especially  when  a  swell  is  on ;  and  many 
a  poor  fellow  has  thus  lost  his  footing 
and  his  life.  When  the  traps  have  been 
again  set,  and  the  boats  brought  home, 
the  whole  crawling  mass  of  Crustacea  is 
dumped  into  the  vat  of  boiling  salt 
water  and  cooked  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  shells  are  then  cracked,  the  meat 
removed  with  forks  and  washed  in  per- 
forated pans  with  pure  spring  water,  then 
packed  in  the  cans,  which  have  been 
previously  lined  with  white  paper.  After 
the  cans  are  closed,  they  are  boiled  for 
two  hours,  then  perforated  to  allow  all 
air  to  escape,  re-soldered,  boiled  an  hour 
longer,  tested,  weighed,  and  labelled, 
then  packed  in  cases,  and  their  con- 
tents are  now  ready  to  be  converted  into 
the  delicious  salads  that  prove  so  wel- 
come an  addition  to  the  menu  in  the 
sultry  days  of  summer. 

Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  the 
minor  industries,  nor  of  the  changed 
conditions  that  have  turned  the  once 
noted  trade  of  shipbuilding  into  other 
and  more  modern  channels.  Many  of 
the  old-time  sawmills,  too,  are  silent,  not 
for  lack  of  motive  power,  for  the  same 
waters  pour  on  to  the  sea  that  once  set 
their  huge  wheels  creaking,  but  because 
the  widening  settlements  have  so  taken 
the  place  of  the  forest  that  in  most  places 
detached  portions  of  it  alone  remain. 
Mainly  in  the  west,  where  the  march  of 
industry  has  not  moved  so  quickly,  do 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  "  forest 
primeval";  here  some  of  the  landown- 
ers possess  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
clothed  with  the  same  giant  maples  and 
spreading  hemlocks,  in  whose  branches 
the  wild  cat  once  crouched,  and  under 
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whose    shadow    glided    the    dusky    trap- 
per. 

To  the  tourist. who  comes  here  for  the 
first  time,  the  summer  dimate  of  this 
httle  Island  will  prove  a  dehghtful  sur- 
prise. The  mean  temperature  is  about 
sixty-two  degrees,  and  even  when  it 
registers  in  the  eighties  the  heat  is 
always  tempered  by  the  breezes  that 
blow  from  all  sides  laden  with  the  breath 
of  the  salt  sea.  The  fogs  which  hover 
round  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring 
provinces  are  almost  unknown  here  ;  and 
it  is  this  dry,  salubrious  quality  of  its  air 
that  makes  it  so  suitable  a  resting  place 
for  persons  in  dehcate  health.  The 
practical  results  of  this  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  any  one  who  observes  the  con- 
trast in  the  appearance  of  the  children 
from  the  cities  of  the  neighboring 
Republic,  when  they  come  here  in  the 
early  summer,  with  that  of  these  same 
children  when  they  leave,  after  two  or 
three  months'  romping  over  field  and 
sand,  —  how  the  pale  face  and  listless 
movements  have  given  place  to  the 
brown,  plump  cheek,  and  the  bubbling 
activity  that  come  from  health  alone. 

The  angler  may  bring  his  rod  and  the 
sportsman  his  gun.  For  the  one  there 
are  the  streams  with  their  speckled  trout 
and  salmon,  and  the  outside  banks  with 
their  finny  tribes;  for  the  other  there 
are  the  woods,  marshes  and  shores  with 
their  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of 
birds,  upon  which  he  need  lack  no  op- 
portunity of  testing  his  skill.  Although 
there  is  now  small  chance  of  meeting  a 
wild  cat  or  bear  (though  last  winter  one 
of  the  latter  was  killed  in  the  deep  woods 
of  the  west  which  weighed  seven  hundred 
pounds),  yet  by  the  side  of  ponds  and 
streams  he  may  find  mink  and  otter  lying 
in  wait  for  their  prey.  In  the  shady 
woods  the  timid  hare  and  the  agile  fox 
will  fly  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps; 
and  among  the  spreading  branches  he 
may  catch  glimpses' of  the  saucy  squirrel 
or  the  beautiful  martin  rushing  to  its 
hiding  place. 

If  he  be  weary  of  the  haunts  of  men 
and  long  for  "  the  way  of  the  wilderness," 
there  is  the  west  with  its  secluded  rivers 
and  unbroken  forests,  or  its  cranberry 
"barrens,"  where  one  may  lounge  for  a 


day  on  the  dry,  springy  heath  by  the 
shores  of  the  Straits  and  hear  no  sound 
but  the  twittering  of  the  bank  swallows 
and  the  booming  of  the  waves  on  the 
cliffs  below. 

The  centre  of  this  western  part  is  Al- 
berton,  a  busy  village  with  two  comfort- 
able inns,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  beautiful  Kildare  River  and  Camp- 
bellton  with  its  gravelly  beach.  Follow- 
ing down  the  north  coast  one  may  cross 
the  Narrows  to  Lennox  Island,  where 
lives  the  dusky  remnant  of  the  first  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  — a  changed  race  amid 
changed  surroundings.  The  wigwams, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  replaced 
by  neat  houses,  and  the  Indian  cultivates 
his  field,  drives  his  own  horse,  and  signs 
his  own  name.  Last  winter  a  band  of 
their  young  braves  went  through  the 
province  on  a  starring  tour;  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  cents  executing  the  war 
dances  and  chanting  the  battle  songs 
that  once  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of 
the  palefaces.  On  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Island,  only  three  miles  from  shore 
to  shore,  stands  Summerside,  the  second 
town  in  the  province ;  a  lively,  wide- 
awake little  spot,  with  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand.  It  contains  some 
of  the  finest  mercantile  estabhshments 
on  the  Island,  and  with  its  tasteful  cot- 
tages, green  lawns  and  shade  trees  pre- 
sents in  summer  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. In  the  harbor  stands  a  picturesque 
little  island,  where,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  large  summer  hotel  was 
erected  by  Mr.  James  L.  Holman,  its 
grounds  beautifully  arranged,  and  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  a  small  steamer. 
For  about  five  years  it  received  an  am- 
ple share  of  patronage,  until  death  re- 
moved its  enterprising  proprietor,  and 
since  then  it  has  remained  unoccupied. 
At  a  little  distance  around  on  the  adjoin- 
ing shore  is  Sea  Cow  Head,  where  the 
old  inhabitants  used  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  sea  cows  as  they  came  up  on  the 
sands,  to  secure  the  much-prized  dehcacy 
of  their  "  flippers."  A  sail  across  the  bay 
in  the  ferry  steamer  brings  one  to  the  old 
and  prosperous  settlement  of  Bedeque ; 
and  no  tourist  leaves  the  place  without  a 
visit  to  Dunk  River,  the  best  trout  and 
salmon  stream  in  the  province. 
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A  drive  northwards  from  Sumraerside 
brings  one  to  Richmond  Bay ;  and  here 
the  visitor,  if  he  wish,  may  test  the  boat- 
ing faciUties  of  the  Island,  as  he  joins  the 
fleet  of  fishing  boats  that  are  just  saiHng 
out.  He  passes  a  long  outlying  needle 
of  sand,  where  myriad  sea  gulls  are  flash- 
ing and  screaming  as  they  circle  above 
their  nests,  and  where,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  their  dark  comrades  of  the  sea, 
the  wild  geese,  gather  and  play  as  they 
make  their  rendezvous  in  its  sheltered 
cove.  Tradition  points  to  this  spot  as 
one  of  the  hiding  places  of  Capt.  Kidd's 
renowned  treasures  ;  and  the  sailor  in  the 
boat  will  point  out  the  "  money  hole  " 
at  the  base  of  the  point,  where,  years  ago, 
a  stranger,  with  the  mystic  line  across 
his  palm,  which  marks  the  favored  few 
who  can  ''work  the  mineral  rod,"  came, 
with  some  companions,  and  dug  till  his 
patience  and  capital  were  exhausted,  and 
then  departed,  richer  in  nothing  but  expe- 
rience. Stiffer  grows  the  breeze  with  the 
widening  bay ;  and  as  the  red  banks  with 
their  coronet  of  green  glide  behind,  the 
boat  is  rounding  Curtain  Island,  that 
paradise  of  sportsmen,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  traveller  may  land  at  the  North 
Shore  House  of  Malpeque. 

And  here  a  word  may  be  said  concern- 
ing the  hotels  of  the  Island.  They  are 
not  mere  structures  where  the  tourist 
takes  up  his  temporary  abode,  and  feels 
that  every  one,  from  proprietor  to  errand 
boy,  is  intent  upon  exacting  as  much  as 
possible  from  him.  They  are  homes  ;  and 
it  is  this  quality  of  homeUkeness  that 
more  than  compensates  for  the  lack  of 
electric  bells  and  elevators.  The  way- 
faring man  feels  at  once  that  much  of  the 
personal  element  enters  into  his  relations 
with  his  host  and  hostess  ;  and  if  he  prove 
at  all  agreeable,  he  will  find  "himself  wel- 
comed back  the  next  year  as  an  old 
friend.  Besides  the  regular  hotels  along 
the  line  of  railway,  there  are  special  sum- 
mer resorts  at  Tracadie,  Malpeque,  Rus- 
tico,  Brackley  Point  and  Stanhope,  all  of 
these  being  on  the  north  coast,  where  ex- 
ist the  best  facilities  for  fishing  and  surf 
bathing.  Sufficient  of  the  ''  creature 
comforts  "  may  be  obtained  at  these  re- 
sorts to  make  an  enjoyable  vacation. 
There  is  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 


daily  paper,  good  cuisine,  good  attend- 
ance, an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  spring 
water,  and  over  and  above  all,  and  always 
and  everywhere  present,  there  is  genial, 
kindly  mother  Nature,  with  her  "  primal 
sanities." 

Let  me  pause  with  the  reader  for  a 
little  at  one  of  these  spots,  —  the  harbor 
of  Rustico.  We  have  been  riding  for 
some  time  along  the  curving  road  from 
Cavendish,  that  follows  the  Gulf  shore  at 
a  field's  distance.  Over  this  a  high  wind 
is  piping,  bearing  on  its  breath  that  gray, 
indescribable  haze  of  the  sea ;  and  through 
this,  ever  as  we  move  on,  there  looms  up 
the  far-off  line  of  desolate  sand  banks. 
There  is  something  in  these  tawny  ridges, 
with  their  scattered  blades  of  salt  grass 
and  their  screaming  sea  birds,  that  op- 
presses one  with  an  eerie  sense  of  sad- 
ness. These  ever-shifting  dunes  of  sand, 
standing  there  in  their  naked  solitude, 
seem  to  image  forth  that  relentless  wheel 
of  change,  making  and  unmaking  all 
things,  that, 

"  Swift  or  slow, 
Draws  down  Ionian  hills,  and  sows 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be." 

But  now  we  are  in  Rustico,  —  an  ideal 
Acadian  fishing  village.  We  pass  its 
corner-stone  and  take  the  road  that  leads 
over  the  sands  to  its  group  of  fishing 
stages.  As  our  horse  tramps  steadily 
over  the  elastic  beach,  strewn  with  quiv- 
ering masses  of  jellyfish,  we  have  a  view 
of  the  wide  expanse  of  harbor.  On  a 
promontory  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
large  hotel,  with  its  background  of  ever- 
green and  its  spreading  lawn  in  front. 
At  a  little  distance'  from  the  shore  there 
rises,  like  a  warden  of  the  bay,  a  steep 
bastion  of  gray  sand,  on  whose  outer 
side  the  wind  is  piling  up  the  curling 
surf.  The  fishing  houses  are  set  up  on 
high  piles  on  a  small  sand  bank.  There 
is  something  very  quaint  about  these  rude, 
deserted  buildings.  One  of  them,  an  an- 
cient ship  that  has  simply  been  roofed 
over,  brings  instantly  to  mind  vague 
memories  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"; 
and,  as  the  evening  falls,  one  can  almost 
fancy  he  sees,  through  its  black,  worm- 
eaten  sides,  the  ghmmering  of  the  phos- 
phorescent lights,  and  hear  the  curse  of 
Venderdecken.      But    suddenly    at    the 
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harbor's  entrance  a  white  sail  appears, 
then  another  and  another,  until  a  score 
or  more  are  heading  up  the  bay  under 
the  strong  northeast  gale.  Powerful 
boats  these  are,  built  for  deep-sea  fishing, 
and  with  a  speed  that  outstrips  many  a 
cutter  yacht.  On  they  come,  careering 
like  living  things  before  the  wind,  their 
sails  bulging  to  their  utmost  tension,  each 
steersman  straining  every  nerve  for  the 
honor  of  his  craft.  Spellbound  we  gaze, 
as  the  fascination  of  the  race  takes  hold 
of  us,  until  we  ourselves  seem  to  have 
become  part  of  the  scene,  at  one  with 
the  piping  wind  and  the  bounding  waters 
and  the  white-winged  boats. 

The  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway  is 
Souris,  interesting  to  Americans  as  being 
the  native  place  of  Rose  Coghlan  and 
her  brother  Charles,  and  where  the 
popular  actress  generally  spends  a  part 
of  the  summer.  Another  branch  goes  to 
Georgetown,  a  town  with  a  fine  harbor, 
whence  the  ice  steamer  "  Stanley  "  makes 
her  trips  to  the  mainland  in  the  winter 
season.  Clifton,  Stanley,  New  Glasgow, 
Murray  Harbor,  Montague  Bridge,  these 
and  others  are  spots  of  rare  beauty, 
where,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  that  is 
merely  nominal,  the  tourist  may  find 
many  private  houses  thrown  open,  and 
where  he  may  pass  a  holiday  perhaps 
more  pleasantly  than  in  a  costly  hotel  at 
the  White  Mountains. 

Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  a  city  of  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  view,  on  rounding  the 
blockhouse  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
is  restful  and  beautiful ;  the  city,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  with  its  church  spires 
and  tall  masts  rising  through  the  dim 
haze  of  evening,  with  its  background  of 
groves,  and  skirted  on  either  side  by  the 
York  and  Hillsborough  Rivers.  The  city 
itself,  with  its  wide  streets  lined  with 
trees,  its  well-kept  squares  and  neat  pub- 
lic gardens,  its  handsome  private  resi- 
dences and  fine,  substantial  public  build- 


ings, gives  the  impression  of  a  city  living 
at  its  ease,  pleased  with  itself  and  with 
its  surroundings,  partaking  with  modera- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  modern  life.  In  this  city,  as 
in  larger  capitals,  where  the  visible  seat 
of  government  exists,  there  is  more  of 
the  element  of  conservatism,  presenting, 
in  this  respect,  a  contrast  to  Summerside, 
whose  people  are  more  democratic  and 
have  more  of  the  American  ^'  snap  "  about 
them. 

The  visitor  from  New  England  may 
have  his  choice  of  several  ways  of  getting 
to  the  Island.  He  may  come  direct  by 
steamer  from  Boston  to  Charlottetown, 
calling  at  Halifax,  Port  Hawkesbury  and 
Pictou;  but  the  quicker  route  and  the 
one  usually  taken  is  by  rail  through  St. 
John  to  Point  du  Chene,  then  across  the 
Straits,  by  the  steamer  "  Northumber- 
land," to  Summerside,  the  whole  trip 
occupying  but  thirty-six  hours.  The 
sail  across  the  Straits  is  very  pleasant, 
and  the  first  impression  the  visitor  re- 
ceives when  he  sights  the  shores  of  the 
Island,  with  their  crimson  cliffs  rising  out 
of  the  blue  Gulf  waters,  is  one  of  pleased 
expectancy,  which  meets  with  no  disap- 
pointment when  he  traverses  the  wind- 
ing roads  and  lanes  of  the  Island,  and 
notes  its  ever-pleasing  diversity  of  hght 
and  shade,  of  hill  and  valley,  of  woods 
and  waters,  of  red^  ploughed  field  and 
vivid  greensward.  And  he  will  find,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  peaceful  as- 
pect of  external  nature,  a  state  of  society 
which,  in  these  days  of  trade  depres- 
sion, of  strikes,  poverty,  and  widespread 
misery,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  Uto- 
pian. Here  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
meets  none  of  the  painful  extremes  to  be 
found  in  large  cities.  No  lordly  palaces 
rear  their  towers  above  the  squalid 
hovels  of  the  "submerged  tenth";  and 
while  there  w^uks  no  Dives  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  there  likewise  sits  no  beggar 
at  the  gate. 
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MY  title  is  borrowed  from  an  excla- 
mation of  Phillips  Brooks,  at  the 
end  of  a  noon-day  discourse  in 
St.  Paul's  Church :  "  Ca7i  we  make 
Boston  a  true  City  of  God?'^  Let  me 
add  two  sentences  of  Prof.  Drummond  : 
''To  make  good  cities  —  that  is  for  the 
present  hour  the  main  work  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  city  which  John  saw  (the 
new  Jerusalem)  is  none  other  than  your 
city  *  *  *  as  it  might  be,  and  as  you 
are  to  help  make  it." 

But  the  ideal  city  of  John's  vision  is 
described  as  "coming  down  out  of 
heaven  from  God."  Yes,  the  City  of 
God  must  come  from  God  :  it  must  be  a 
product  of  divine  forces.  Wisdom  must 
be  its  architect ;  love  its  master  builder. 
Give  us  a  people  inspired  by  truth  and 
virtue,  and  the  City  of  God  will  be  here. 
It  will  be  heavenly  in  origin  and  in 
character.  We  want  nothing  better  than 
a  good  city. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  my 
fortune  —  my  good  fortune,  as  I  count 
it  —  to  contemplate  life  chiefly  from  the 
inside  :  that  is,  to  study  it  as  a  matter 
of  motives,  principles,  affections  and 
spiritual  forces.  In  looking  at  a  tree  one 
sometimes  thinks  of  the  hidden  roots, 
the  climbing  sap,  the  mysterious  vitality 
which  has  taken  on  itself  the  form  of 
trunk  and  limbs,  and  which  breaks  out 
in  the  glory  of  flower  and  fruit.  And 
when  I  consider  this  city  of  our  love, 
with  its  myriad  homes,  its  streets  and 
squares,  its  parks  and  fountains,  its 
provisions  for  public  convenience  and 
comfort,  its  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
human  tide,  its  industries  and  trade,  its 
institutions  of  education  and  art,  of 
charity  and  religion,  its  complex  web  of 
social  life,  along  with  its  municipal  order 
V  and  disorder,  its  hospitals,  almshouses 
and  prisons,  and  the  never-ceasing  pro- 
cesses by  which  we  turn  out  the  vast 
product  of  beauty  and  deformity,  happi- 
ness and  misery,  angels  and  devils,  I  am 
obliged  to  see  in  all  this  glory  and  shame 
merely  the  outcome  and  embodiment  of 
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what  goes  on  out  of  sight,  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  five  hundred  thousand 
people  —  a  product  of  which  each  one 
of  us  is  a  factor. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  city  is  like 
a  human  face  :  its  expression  is  hand- 
some, or  ugly,  or  mixed,  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  possibility  of  "  a  more  beauti- 
ful public  life  "  must  turn  at  last  on  the 
producing  of  a  wiser  and  nobler  popula- 
tion. Jefl"erson  had  but  two  questions 
to  ask  about  any  candidate  for  office  : 
'*  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable?"  We 
must  learn  to  apply  that  double  test  to 
the  private  citizen.  We  must  raise  the 
standard  of  intelligence  and  integrity. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
Emerson's  last  public  appearance  that  I 
heard  him  say  from  this  Old  South  plat- 
form, "  Boston  is  a  city  that  lies  in  the 
light."  He  regarded  it  as  a  luminous 
center,  toward  which  might  well  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  commonwealth,  the  country, 
and  the  world.  Certainly  it  has  had  a 
brilliant  Age  of  Gold.  During  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  century  —  the 
period  lighted  up  by  Emerson's  own 
life  —  the  annals  of  the  city  were  adorned 
by  many  shining  names,  and  its  contri- 
butions to  literature,  to  philanthropy,  to 
enlightened  opinion,  to  public  welfare 
and  to  American  civilization,  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  relative  population. 
But  no  city  can  live  on  its  record. 
"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties."  The 
business  of  the  present  is  to  make  history. 

John  Ruskin  advises  us  that  "  the 
manufacture  of  souls  of  a  good  quality  is 
a  useful  undertaking."  The  manufacture 
of  souls  for  better  or  worse,  is  Boston's 
principal  industry.  It  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  form  of  skilled  labor,  for  everybody 
goes  into  it.     We  aU  operate  on  the  raw 

*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Rev.  Chas.  G.  Ames,  May  lo. 
1894,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston;  being  the 
last  of  a  course,  on  "  A  More  Beautiful  Public  Life,' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Good  Citizenship.  See  outline  of  the  course  in  the 
Editor's  Table  of  the  New  England  Magazine,  May, 
1894. 
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material,  which  is  imported  free,  yet  un- 
der the  heaviest  of  duties. 

But  now  the  simple  condition  of  mak- 
ing Boston  a  City"  of  God  is  ''  the  manu- 
facture of  souls  of  a  good  quality."  The 
germ  of  a  more  beautiful  public  life  is 
held  in  the  prayer  of  Plato,  "  that  he 
might  become  beautiful  in  the  inner 
man."  This  attended  to,  all  the  rest  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  this, 
as  many  of  us  happen  to  know,  is  not  a 
light  matter. 

The  processes  of  culture  which  pro- 
duce souls  of  a  good  quality  are  compre- 
hensive ;  and,  as  a  recent  writer  says,  the 
souls  "  need  not  be  all  of  one  pattern." 
It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  city ;  and 
many  influences  and  agencies  may  co- 
operate to  make  the  life  of  a  people  rich 
and  full  and  large  and  strong.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  influences  and  agencies 
may  be  at  work  to  impoverish,  to  debili- 
tate, and  to  corrupt.  Thus  we  confront 
a  situation ;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict. 

The  lectures  of  the  present  course 
have  all  been  studies  of  the  conditions 
that  might  help  to  make  a  beautiful  city ; 
and  many  forcible  things  have  been  told 
us  about  the  educative  effect  of  environ- 
ment. The  connecting  link  came  in  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Chubb  about  incor- 
porating more  of  the  fine  arts  into  the 
system  of  common  school  education,  so 
as  to  help  the  culture  of  imagination  and 
the  development  of  the  ideal  as  a  char- 
acter-force. I  call  it  the  connecting  link, 
because  it  is  not  clear  that  even  the 
White  City  could  do  much  toward  refin- 
ing the  taste  of  a  population  whose  early 
training  had  been  neglected. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  I  believe,  was  disap- 
pointed and  grieved  to  observe  that  in 
Italy,  the  home  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
mass  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  little 
elevated  by  the  beautiful  forms  which  are 
always  before  their  eyes.  Probably  few 
of  our  own  people  are  so  familiar  with 
art  products  as  are  the  lowest  grade  of 
Italians  at  the  North  End  ;  but  they  come 
to  us  from  a  land  where  till  recently  there 
was  no  adequate  provision  for  popular 
instruction,  and  where  to-day  more  than 
half  the  adults  are  unable  to  read  or 
write    their    own    language.       Give    the 


Boston  of  the  future  the  open  eye  —  a 
trained  vision  to  know  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Good,  when  it  sees  it  —  and 
never  fear  but  the  True,  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good  will  be  everywhere  on  ex- 
hibition. Supply  may  not  create  demand, 
but  demand  is  sure  to  create  supply. 

Beauty  rightly  taken,  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  order,  and  is  of  itself  a  lure  to 
goodness  and  one  of  its  interpreters. 
Beauty  floods  the  intelligence  with  subtle 
suggestions,  speaks  to  the  heart  with  pene- 
trating and  persuasive  power.  As  Mr. 
Mead  has  said  :  "  Our  life  can  never  be 
complete,  can  never  be  rational  or  right- 
eous, till  it  is  beautiful.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem, let  down  out  of  heaven,  was  not 
simply  the  holy  city,  but  the  city  beauti- 
ful." This  is  his  plea  against  "every 
foul  alley,  every  noxious  home,  every 
vulgar  structure,  and  every  base  fashion." 
It  must  be  my  plea  for  "the  manufac- 
ture of  souls  of  a  good  quality." 

The  city  can  never  be  holy  till  it  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  if  it  could  be  beautiful  without 
being  holy,  it  would  be  "stealing  the 
livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil." 
Such  beauty  would  only  be  of  the  sur- 
face ;  like  the  tailor-made  dude,  like  the 
decorations  of  a  harlot,  or  like  the  apples 
of  Sodom,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  full  of 
ashes.  But  the  standard  of  taste  is 
sure  to  rise  with  the  character  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  reason  why  we  do 
not  stick  feathers  in  our  hair,  or  daub 
our  cheeks,  or  fasten  shining  bits  of 
metal  in  our  noses  and  ears ;  we  have 
outgrown,  so  far,  the  crude  notions  of 
barbarism.  By  the  same  token  we  have 
become  more  critical  of  the  styles  of 
dress,  the  patterns  of  furniture,  the  archi- 
tect's lines,  the  statuary  set  up  in  public 
places,  and  the  manners  of  parlor  and 
street.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  make 
too  much  of  these  externalities ;  for  life 
has  deeper  and  higher  interests,  and  the 
critics  may  have  sadder  faults  than  those 
they  point  the  finger  at.  Nevertheless, 
the  good  tree  bears  good  fruit ;  and  as 
taste  grows  refined  it  becomes  more  ex- 
acting and  more  intolerant  of  any  blem- 
ish or  unsightliness.  Did  we  not  applaud 
with  our  heart-beats  the  man  who  told 
us  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
drop  an  apple-core  iinter  den  Linden  ? 
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If  John  Winthrop,  whose  statue  has 
been  standing  silently  in  Scollay  Square 
for  twenty-three  years,  could  speak  of 
the  Boston  of  to-day,  as  compared  with 
the  Boston  of  1630,  what  would  he  say? 
If  the  standard  bearer,  whose  eye  sweeps 
the  city  from  the  summit  of  the  monu- 
ment on  the  Common,  could  read  the 
story  of  the  life  that  goes  on  under  all 
the  roofs  and  along  the  public  ways,  and 
if  his  nerves  of  bronze  could  thrill  to 
those  strong  vibrations,  which  reach 
from  Boston  across  the  continent  and 
over  the  seas  to  all  lands, —  what  report 
would  he  make?  Neither  of  them  could 
say  anything  of  the  city  which  is  not 
true.  Say  the  worst  things,  and  you  can 
prove  them  by  facts.  Say  the  best,  and 
you  can  prove  them  by  facts.  If  the 
dear  old  town  could  speak  for  itself,  it 
would  be  in  mixed  words  of  confession 
and  boasting,  such  as  each  one  of  us 
could  honestly  repeat : 

"  I  am  not  so  good  as  I  seem, 
Yet  I  seem  not  so  good  as  I  am." 

Half  a  century  ago,  I  used  to  hear 
men  talk  of  a  bad  Boston,  —  subter- 
ranean, infernal,  rum-sodden  and  brutal. 
And,  except  in  a  London  gin-shop  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  I  never  saw  a  harder 
looking  crowd  than  I  have  recently  seen 
collected  in  a  livery  stable  in  the  older 
part  of  the  city.  But  Wendell  Phillips 
used  to  lay  the  lash  on  a  bad  upper  Bos- 
ton—  an  element  of  well-dressed  selfish- 
ness, sitting  on  the  frozen  summit  of 
gentility,  sipping  its  high-priced  wines 
and  aping  the  cynical  elegance  of  that 
vulgar  fraction  of  the  English  nobility 
which  cares  for  nothing  but  its  own 
indulgence  and  lifts  no  finger  for  the 
common  welfare. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
putridity  of  one  extreme  and  the  hand- 
some proud  flesh  of  the  other ;  we  look 
as  little  to  this  as  to  that  for  the  salvation 
of  society.  Civilization  gets  just  as 
much  help  from  howling  hoodlumism  as 
from  dainty  and  perfumed  good-for- 
nothingness. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of 
unpleasant  facts,  except  as  they  bear  on 
the  problems  of  promoting  good  citizen- 
ship and  a  more  beautiful  public  life. 


A  career  of  self-indulgence,  whether 
the  self-indulgence  be  coarse  and  beastly 
or  fine  and  foppish,  is  generally  felt  to  be 
unbeautiful.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of 
Boston  that  its  prevailing  traditions  and 
fashions  tend  to  nourish  noble  aspirations 
and  ambitions ;  that  our  young  people 
regard  it  as  quite  worth  while  to  fit 
themselves  for  good  uses. 

Yet  all  the  time,  year  after  year,  the 
clamor  for  "  bread  and  a  circus "  is  a 
very  noisy  one,  and  great  numbers  of  our 
people  have  little  relish  for  the  higher  and 
fairer  forms  of  life,  and  little  inclination 
to  pay  the  price  of  excellence  by  accept- 
ing the  discipline  of  self-improvement.  If 
we  would  prevent  the  increase  of  worth- 
lessness  at  both  extremes  of  society,  we 
must  continually  reinforce  and  push  those 
agencies  which  operate  for  "  the  manufac- 
ture of  souls  of  a  good  quality." 

Of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world, 
Boston  is  reputed  the  wealthiest  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  The  gross 
product  of  its  business  activities  has  been 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions a  year.  Old  Carthage  was  rich ;  so 
were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.  The  rank  of  a  city  depends 
not  on  its  affluence,  but  on  the  qualities 
and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  Pro- 
duction for  production's  sake  is  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  slavery.  The  question  is, 
can  we  convert  wealth  into  welfare? 
Can  we  make  property  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  humanity?  We  may 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  "  men  are 
seldom  more  innocently  employed  than 
in  making  money,"  But  the  subordina- 
tion of  manhood  to  money  is  a  civilized 
cannibalism,  —  more  cruel  than  the 
bloodiest  system  of  human  sacrifices. 

When  we  read  of  the  contrasts  of 
"  magnificence  and  mud  "  in  the  cities 
of  the  far  East,  we  know  that  the  nabobs 
and  the  multitude  have  hardly  anything 
in  common.  They  are  not  in  touch  with 
each  other ;  they  do  not  live  in  the  same 
world  ;  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the  orien- 
tal birds  with  their  gorgeous  plumage  and 
the  jackals  of  the  jungle.  The  jackals  have 
no  idea  of  rising  in  the  world  ;  the  birds 
ignore  their  existence. 

I  do  not  rave  or  rail  against  the  rich. 
"  Even  in  palaces  life  may  be  lived  well ;" 
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and  "  as  true  hearts  beat  in  Belgravia  as 
in  Seven  Dials."  I  believe  no  city  on 
earth  can  show  a  handsomer  record  of 
honor  and  justice  and  probity  and  public 
spirit,  than  has  been  made  and  is  being 
made  every  day  by  many  rich  men  and 
women  of  Boston.  But  it  is  not  yet  safe 
to  apply  this  praise  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Years  ago,  President  Eliot  said  that  the 
reputation  of  Boston  for  generosity  rested 
on  the  acts  of  a  few  of  its  citizens  ;  and  a 
gentleman,  whose  praise  is  in  all  mouths, 
has  told  me  that  in  the  numerous  wealthy 
class  there  are  about  seventy-five  persons 
and  purses  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
help  carry  forward  any  deserving  public 
enterprise,  quite  apart  from  sectarian  in- 
terests ;  about  seventy-five  names  that 
are  continually  repeated  on  the  subscrip- 
tion lists.  Happily  there  are  many 
thousands  of  others,  not  equally  able,  but 
equally  generous,  and  the  widow's  two 
mites  are  never  wanting. 

Phillips  Brooks  once  said  it  was  "a  rare 
thing  to  meet  with  a  generous,  unselfish 
soul."  Perhaps  he  spoke  out  of  a  mood. 
Let  me  speak  out  of  a  mood  and  say  that 
I  believe  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
people  in  Boston,  any  one  of  whom 
would  be  willing  and  glad,  at  any  hour 
of  day  or  night,  to  take  pains  for  the  re- 
lief of  any  known  case  of  helpless  sufi"er- 
ing  or  need.  But  does  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness, as  a  rule,  increase  with  increasing 
means  ? 

Sixty  years  ago  Dr.  Dewey  said  "  Our 
Christian  cities  and  kingdoms  are  to  be 
saved  by  the  appropriation  of  wealth  less  to 
purposesof  private  gratification,  and  more 
to  purposes  of  Christian  philanthropy 
and  public  spirit.  *  *  *  Men  must 
become  more  generous  and  benevolent, 
not  more  selfish  and  effeminate  as  they 
become  more  rich."  The  very  opportun- 
ity to  acquire  and  hold  property  is  one 
of  the  blessings  of  free  society,  and  is 
sacredly  guarded  for  us  all  by  our  social 
covenant  of  law.  But  every  man  holds  his 
possessions,  as  he  holds  his  life  itself, 
subject  to  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  As  he  cannot  live  in  a  community 
and  not  be  related  to  that  community, 
neither  can  he  hold  land  or  goods  that 
are  not  so  related. 

It  is  a  mighty,  mighty  question — more 


urgent  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  sure  to 
be  more  urgent  still  to-morrow — whether 
the  prosperous  classes  will  recognize  and 
honor  their  own  trusteeship.  Will  they 
invest,  manage  and  appropriate  their  own 
gains  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  which  makes  those  gains  pos- 
sible, and  thus  promote  the  endless  circu- 
lation of  benefits?  Will  they  study  to 
keep  open  the  roads  of  opportunity  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  or  will 
they,  with  hard  hearts  and  heavy  hands, 
abuse  this  magnificent  freedom,  and  con- 
tinually use  the  advantages  of  success  to 
crowd  their  brethren  to  the  wall?  In 
greed  for  large  profits  and  vast  accumu- 
lations, will  they  ignore  the  moral  condi- 
tions under  which  life  and  property  are 
held,  and  follow  methods  which  corrupt 
themselves,  endanger  their  families,  and 
tend  to  pauperize,  bummerize  and  en- 
slave the  very  people  who  make  their 
wealth  possible,  and  who  are  their  equals 
before  the  laws  of  God  and  man? 

I  believe  the  better  time  will  come,  not 
by  confiscation  and  plunder,  not  by  com- 
pelling all  the  people  to  eat  from  one 
pewter  plate  and  drink  from  one  ugly  mug, 
but  simply  by  recalling  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  natural  and  equal  justice  on 
which  American  society  is  built.  Our 
tangles  will  straighten  themselves  as  fast 
as  we  learn  to  do  business  fairly  and 
make  it  plain  that  we  mean  to  act  toward 
each  other  in  good  faith.  There  are 
many  industrial  establishments  in  which 
the  relations  of  employer  and  employed 
are  mutually  pleasant  simply  because 
confidence  has  not  been  disturbed  on 
one  side  by  the  employer's  despotic 
manner  or  greedy  methods,  nor  on  the 
other  by  the  meddling  of  the  walking 
delegate  or  the  poisonous  taint  of  anarch- 
istic theories. 

What  we  need  and  all  we  need  is  to 
combine  the  free  method  of  competition 
with  the  principle  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  these  are  regarded 
as  mutually  exclusive  and  antagonistic. 
But  I  regard  this  as  the  lie  which  is  fatal 
to  our  peace.  We  ought  to  know  that 
such  a  union  of  apparent  opposites  is 
possible,  for  we  have  seen  it  in  operation 
in  thousands  of  honest  business  transac- 
tions.    In  every  bargain  where  one  man 
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respects  the  equal  rights  of  another,  there 
is  justice,  and  each  side  is  a  gainer,  for 
each  gets  what  he  wants.  The  game  of 
trade  —  whether  we  buy  and  sell  goods 
or  labor — can  be  as  honorable  as  a  game 
of  ball.  One  may  guess  that  this  free 
action  and  reaction  of  individual  forces 
may  take  place  in  heaven  itself,  unless 
heaven  is  the  stupidest  state  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  heavenly  order  will  not  come,  in 
city  or  country,  through  the  voluntary 
equalization  of  property,  nor  by  any 
method  which  confirms  the  present  crazy 
passion  of  all  classes  to  get  something  for 
nothing;  nor  can  it  ever  come  by  any 
scheme,  however  perfect,  which  leaves 
out  the  moral  factor.  But  it  will  come 
with  great  power  and  glory  whenever  all 
classes  join  hearts  and  hands  in  the  cause 
of  the  common  welfare  ;  when  employees 
and  employers  organize  and  consult  to- 
gether as  friends,  instead  of  organizing 
and  consulting  apart  as  enemies;  when- 
ever we  are  content  and  glad  to  live  and 
let  live  and  help  live,  instead  of  crowding 
and  snatching  and  hating  and  hurting. 
We  shall  never  get  a  step  nearer  to  it  by 
the  methods  of  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare ;  never,  till  Satan  goes  into  the 
business  of  casting  out  devils.  The 
appeal  lies  at  last  to  reason  and  con- 
science. That  faihng,  we  must  accept 
the  trial  by  fire  —  fire  of  the  most  infernal 
sort. 

Under  any  system  of  society,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  natural,  human,  God- 
given  desire  of  getting,  holding,  owning 
and  using  in  freedom  will  continue  unim- 
paired as  a  motive  power  in  the  individ- 
ual ;  but  it  is  always  qualified  by  the  law 
of  common  honesty,  or  by  the  principle 
that  "  one  man's  rights  end  where  another 
man's  begin." 

In  a  true  City  of  God,  there  can  be 
no  place  for  the  slums.  Boston  can  never 
look  quite  beautiful  to  any  of  us  so  long  as 
there  is  "a  submerged  tenth,"  or  any 
other  vulgar  fraction,  depressed  to  the  low 
level  of  hopeless  helplessness ;  or,  worse 
still,  content  to  live  on  chance-found 
morsels,  like  dogs,  and  in  foul  styes,  like 
swine. 

In  Boston,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  large  amount  of  slum  life  for 


which  the  public  authorities  can  be 
blamed.  If  official  reports  can  bp  trust- 
ed, ninety-seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  our  people  are  living  in  fairly  whole- 
some surroundings ;  and  only  one  per 
cent  are  living  in  unwholesome  tene- 
ments for  which  landlords  are  at  fault. 
But  these  figures  do  not  begin  to  include 
the  number  who  would  soon  pollute  and 
poison  any  environment,  and  who  are 
consigned  to  degradation  and  misery  by 
their  own  ignorance,  indolence,  wasteful- 
ness and  vice.  Much  of  the  worst  life 
in  Boston  goes  on  in  houses  of  a  fair 
quality. 

The  Board  of  Health  keeps  up  a  brave 
war  with  disorder  and  dirt.  The  report 
for  1892  shows  the  abatement  of  over 
fourteen  thousand  nuisances,  largely  by 
directing  repairs  and  cleansings  of  house 
drains,  vaults,  cellars,  closets,  yards,  and 
filthy  tenements,  with  an  occasional  re- 
moval of  four-legged  swine  from  dwell- 
ings. But  the  fact  that  these  decencies 
must  be  enforced  by  the  law  reveals  the 
need  of  some  more  thorough  method  of 
elevating  the  people.  Our  duty  is  not 
done  merely  by  showing  that  these,  our 
neighbors  and  kinsfolk,  are  wretched 
through  their  own  fault.  It  is  a  family 
affair, —  a  family  disgrace.  We  must 
study  and  practice  wise  methods  of  cure 
and  prevention. 

So  long  as  there  are  defective,  delin- 
quent, dependent,  helpless  and  offending 
classes,  the  city,  for  its  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  their's,  must  take  them  to  its  heart 
and  its  hands.  We  do  not  secure  a 
beautiful  public  life  by  packing  them  out 
of  sight  on  the  islands,  by  turning  them 
over  to  mercenary  keepers,  who  mass 
them  instead  of  classifying  them,  and 
leaving  them  to  rot  alive  and  infect  each 
other  with  both  moral  and  physical 
disease. 

It  is  not  the  officials  of  our  public 
institutions  whose  exposure  chiefly  con- 
cerns us  just  now.  Boston  is  called  to 
face  its  own  responsibilities.  We  are 
obliged  to  ask  if  there  may  be  some 
more  wise  and  effective  method  of 
administration.  It  is  partly  a  question 
of  caring  for  the  unfortunate,  partly  a 
question  of  rescue  and  reformation, 
partly  a  question   of  public   protection; 
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but  always  it  is  a  question  of  humanity. 
All  the  helpless  must  be  helped ;  all  the 
reckless  must  be  restrained.  There  are 
people  among  us"  who  have  special  apti- 
tudes for  such  work.  I  suppose  nobody 
believes  that  the  selection  has  hitherto 
depended  chiefly  on  fitness. 

Mr.  Walker's  plea  for  Boards  of  Beauty 
rests  upon  a  principle  of  wide  applica- 
tion,—  a  principle  vital  to  the  existence 
of  well-ordered  society.  When  incompe- 
tence takes  out  a  pilot's  commission, 
somebody's  ship  will  strike  the  rocks. 
When  ignorance  lays  down  the  law,  or 
prescribes  the  medicine,  or  sits  in  the 
chair  of  instruction,  we  get  a  mixture  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  When  the  doc- 
trine that  all  men  are  equal  is  construed 
to  mean  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  a  Httle  better,  for  any  possi- 
ble function,  then  chaos  comes  again. 
Society  has  use  for  all  varieties  of  genius, 
talent  and  skill ;  but  the  shoemaker  must 
stick  to  his  last  and  not  undertake  to 
mend  the  watches  or  practice  dentistry. 
We  are  involved  in  endless  confusions 
and  disasters  by  the  popular  lie  which 
makes  every  one  of  us  eligible  to  any 
office.  True,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
choose ;  but  the  test  of  their  own  wis- 
dom turns  on  their  ability  to  find  the 
right  man  for  every  place. 

Popular  government  must  stand  or  fall 
on  this  principle.  If  the  blacksmiths 
take  to  sculpture,  the  hackmen  to  book- 
keeping, the  bricklayers  to  school-teach- 
ing and  the  cooks  to  fitting  dresses,  it  will 
be  a  mercy  compared  with  the  election 
of  barkeepers  to  city  councils ;  and  the 
laws  that  are  drafted  by  sentimental  phi- 
lanthropists are  not  likely  to  be  any  wiser 
than  the  political  economy  given  us  by 
preachers  who  have  never  studied  it. 

We  shall  never  get  the  Beautiful  City 
till  merit  comes  to  the  front  and  is  duly 
recognized  and  honored  along  every  line 
of  service,  from  the  boot-black  upward. 
If  the  teachers  are  selected  not  because 
they  are  wise  and  loving  guides  of  chil- 
dren, but  because  they  happen  to  need 
employment,  or  have  a  "pull"  on  some 
member  of  the  Board ;  if  every  party 
hustler  is  to  be  paid  off  with  an  appoint- 
ment, if  one  citizen  is  eligible  because 
he    belongs  to   a  particular  church,   and 


another  ineligible  because  he  does  not 
belong — the  people  will  be  sure  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  poor  article  of  service. 
And  any  clear-minded,  patriotic  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
would  say  that  neither  the  flag  of  the 
country  nor  the  reputation  of  its  defend- 
ers can  be  honored  by  the  appointment 
of  an  ignorant,  dishonest  or  intemperate 
soldier  to  any  position  which  might  be 
filled  by  a  citizen  of  better  character  and 
habits. 

All  of  this  has  something  to  do  with 
the  making  of  the  Beautiful  City.  The 
offices  must  go  seeking  the  men  who  are 
best  fitted  to  hold  them.  No  man  has  a 
claim  on  public  position ;  the  people  have 
a  claim  on  the  men  who  can  serve  them 
best.  Every  young  American  should  be 
familiar  with  the  saying  of  BaiUie,  a  dep- 
uty in  the  French  National  Assembly  of  a 
century  ago  :  "  Office  is  neither  to  be 
sought  nor  refused  ;  "  and  with  the  story 
of  the  ex-captain  of  the  EngHsh  navy 
who  desired  to  walk  again  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  ;  "  But,"  said  he,  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  get  a  commission,  if  the 
King  can  find  a  better  man." 

If  we  are  to  create  a  City  of  God  by 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  have  bigger 
business  on  hand  than  to  succor  the 
needy,  to  rescue  the  fallen,  or  to  restrain 
the  violent.  One  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  ton  of  cure.  Theodore  Parker 
once  exclaimed :  "There  is  a  hole  in  the 
public  bridge ;  many  passengers  fall 
through  and  are  drowned.  We  fish  out 
and  save  now  and  then  a  victim  ;  but  we 
do  not  repair  the  bridge." 

We  must  remove  the  causes  of  degra- 
dation and  danger.  This  is  largely  a 
work  of  education.  Victor  Hugo  says  : 
"All  the  vagabondage  of  the  world 
begins  with  neglected  childhood."  At 
both  extremes  of  society  children  grow 
up  in  idleness,  dependence,  and  contempt 
for  labor.  A  part  of  the  pauperism  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  filter  down 
from  the  families  that  are  now  living  in 
luxury.  We  have  begun  none  too  soon 
to  put  a  better  bottom  into  civilization 
by  incorporating  the  Kindergarten  into 
the  system  of  public  education,  with  pro- 
visions in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades    for    physiological    and  industrial 
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training;  and   I  believe    these    are    true 
foundation  stones  of  the  City  of  God. 

Before  the  city  can  put  on  its  beauti- 
ful garments,  it  must  cast  off  its  filthy 
rags,  undergo  what  the  old  Romans 
would  have  called  a  castration  or  general 
cleansing.  I  do  not  think  this  will  ever 
be  accomplished  till  we  invite  the  more 
general  cooperation  of  our  women  of  the 
city,  and  endow  them  with  a  fair  measure 
of  public  power.  They  are  said  to  have 
some  ideas  of  what  belongs  to  good  taste  ; 
and  some  of  us  think  that  municipal 
housekeeping  would  exactly  suit  their 
genius.  Besides,  as  Ruskin  says,  "  Every 
true  woman  is  a  washerwoman ;  it  be- 
longs to  her  to  clean  things  up  and  put 
them  in  order."  The  people  of  Boston 
know  hundreds  of  women,  any  one  of 
whom,  if  she  had  been  a  Commissioner 
of  Public  Institutions,  would  have  spared 
the  city  a  sad  humiliation  and  scandal. 

In  all  our  cities,  the  baser  elements  of 
the  population  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  That  is  well,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  these  elements  can  best  be 
kept  under  control  and  schooled  to  or- 
derly action  inside  the  political  system ; 
the  discipline  of  citizenship  can  only  be 
learned  by  practice.  Second,  because 
the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  class 
are  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  public 
action,  and  are  kept  under  heavier  bonds 
to  do  their  own  duty,  by  the  need  of 
that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  order  and  safety,  as  well  as  of  liberty. 
I  might  give  a  third  reason  why  it  is  well 
to  rest  our  system  of  government  on 
general  suffrage.  At  every  election,  we 
get  some  indications  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  society,  and  so  learn  where  edu- 
cational agencies  are  most  needed.  This 
perpetual  stirring  up  is  disagreeable 
enough  and  many  a  dainty  nostril  is 
turned  away.  But  ferment  is  better  than 
stagnation;  and  at  both  extremes  of 
society  our  danger  is  among  the  indiffer- 
ent and  non-voting,  rather  than  with 
those  who  hear  political  discussions  and 
go  to  the  polls. 

The  law  alone  is  a  clumsy  instrument 
of  reform  ;  and  it  cannot  of  itself  protect 
or  advance  the  higher  and  finer  interests 
of  the  community.  Fraud  and  injustice 
are  too  cunning  for  the  police ;  vice  and 


immorality  are  too  sly  and  slippery. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  people  who  elect  their 
own  public  servants  are  obliged  to 
organize  extra-legally  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  Nothing  can 
save  us  but  a  healthy,  active  and  perva- 
sive public  opinion  on  the  side  of  order 
and  righteousness,  a  high  idea  of  citizen- 
ship, a  united  and  courageous  front,  and 
a  press  which  will  speak  the  truth  and 
shame  the  devil.  Never  fear  but  the 
city  will  be  noble  when  its  citizens  are 
noble. 

But  there  is  no  City  of  God  where 
there  is  a  base  or  timid  population.  We 
cannot  get  out  of  the  ballot-box  any 
more  wisdomx  or  virtue  than  we  put  in. 
The  political  boss  is  a  natural  product 
of  the  situation  as  other  vermin  are  of 
ill-kept  houses.  If  the  people  were  to 
relapse  into  barbarism  would  not  bears 
and  wolves  reappear  all  over  the  land? 
There  will  be  a  constituency  for  bosses 
so  long  as  there  are  masses  who  can  be 
fooled  or  who  will  sell  their  votes;  so 
long  as  there  is  a  great  body  of  men 
who  never  feel  sure  of  their  footing  in 
the  world ;  so  long  as  there  are  cowardly 
shop-keeping  citizens  who  care  more  for 
their  paltry  gains  than  for  the  public 
weal ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  among  the 
prosperous  and  cultivated  a  criminally 
selfish  class  who  use  their  advantages 
only  to  maintain  their  own  supremacy, 
and  who  never  mind  what  plague  is  in 
the  city  so  long  as  it  does  not  reach  their 
own  homes. 

The  Holy  City  is  to  come  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  evolution.  It  is  to 
be  the  outgrowth  of  the  present  Boston 
by  the  double  process  of  selecting  and 
preserving  the  best,  while  shedding  off 
and  rejecting  the  second  best  and  the 
inferior.  As  we  tear  down  poor  build- 
ings to  make  way  for  finer  ones,  so  we 
are  to  cast  off  customs  and  forms  of  life 
that  are  seen  to  be  less  useful  and  worthy, 
and  to  put  nobler  ones  in  their  place. 
And  we  are  to  take  good  care  of  our 
valuables ;  we  are  not  to  allow  our  good 
things  to  get  out  of  repair;  not  to  let 
our  schools,  churches  and  municipal 
affairs  slip  into  slovenly  ways  or  careless 
hands,  or  to  become  the  prey  and  play- 
things of  adventurers. 
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"  If  Chicago  could  do  so  much  in  six 
months,  we  might  do  something  year  by 
year,"  said  Professor  Morse.  Yes,  some- 
thing to  advance  the  standard  of  civic 
hfe  as  a  whole,  something  to  make  folly 
and  vice  unfashionable,  something  to 
narrow  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  evil  and  ugliness, 
and  to  broaden  the  realm  of  light,  purity 
and  grace.  We  must  win  new  ground  by 
continual  pressure,  by  seizing  oppor- 
tunities which  always  show  themselves  to 
those  who  are  on  the  watch.  Some  will 
see,  if  we  do  not,  and  we  must  respond 
to  their  signals.  Behind  the  plea  for 
Boards  of  Beauty  is  the  need  we  feel  in 
all  serious  matters  for  the  helpful  author- 
ity of  adepts  and  experts,  the  authority 
of  superior  insight.  We  do  not  lose  our 
freedom  by  following  chosen  leaders ;  we 
lose  it  rather  by  our  timid  or  self-willed 
refusal  to  follow  any  man  or  woman,  any 
child  or  book  that  can  show  us  the  way 
to  excellence. 

It  is  possible  to  do  worthy  things. 
The  will  makes  the  way,  and  courage 
carries  all  before  it.  "  God  will  not 
show  himself  to  cowards,"  says  Emerson. 
The  kingdom  never  comes  till  somebody 
is  willing  to  take  risks.  Here  are  a 
hundred  thousand  of  us  expressing  our 
surprise  because  one  woman  has  dared 
to  expose  herself  to  all  the  throwers  of 
mud  rather  than  consent  by  silence  to 
abuses  which  went  on  out  of  sight,  and 
which  became  known  to  her  while  she 
was  pursuing  the  errands  of  humanity 
among  those  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  is  not  our  surprise  very 
much  like  a  confession  that  courage  of 
this  kind  is  not  in  fashion?  The  most 
serious  danger  of  our  American  cities 
to-day  is  in  the  lack  of  spirit,  the 
pusillanimity,  or  chicken-heartedness, 
which  respectable  people  exhibit  in  the 
presence  of  wrongs  which  they  never 
think  of  righting ;  or  in  that  indifference 
to  civic  affairs  which  constantly  encour- 
ages bold  and  bad  men  to  come  to  the 
front,  until  in  some  cities  the  people 
have  lost  the  power  of  self-government 
by  tamely  surrendering  to  the  hosts  of 
Gog,  Magog  and  Demagogue. 

The  better  Boston  we  hope  for  already 
exists  as  an  ideal  in  the  minds  of  mnny 


of  our  people.  The  rise  of  societies  for 
promoting  good  citizenship  and  muni- 
cipal reform,  and  for  maintaining  law  and 
order,  shows  an  awakened  sense  of  duty 
and  need ;  and  the  younger  generation 
ought  to  know  how  welcome  will  be  their 
response  to  the  call. 

I  believe  the  interest  felt  in  personal 
and  general  improvement  is  much  wider 
and  deeper  than  is  indicated  by  the  small 
companies  who  come  together  for  study 
and  discussion  of  social  problems.  There 
are  more  than  a  thousand  lodges,  societies 
and  clubs  of  various  kinds  scattered 
through  the  city;  and  whatever  their 
names,  or  their  merits  and  defects,  they 
all  stand  for  something  good ;  something 
in  the  line  of  good  will,  good  fellowship 
and  common  service. 

So  long  as  the  lower  tastes  of  the  city 
keep  in  existence  a  thousand  grog-shops, 
it  is  fortunate  that  there  are  a  thousand 
other  public  resorts  of  an  innocent  char- 
acter which  gratify  the  craving  for  com- 
radeship, without  moral  exposure.  And 
so  far  as  these  centres  of  social  cohesion 
bring  people  together  for  wholesome  good 
cheer,  for. mutual  aid,  or  for  any  sort  of 
ethical  and  altruistic  ritual,  they  are 
elaborating  the  material  and  nourishing 
the  rudiments  of  the  City  of  God. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  the  apologists 
and  patrons  of  the  drinking- houses  would 
claim  that  they  help  to  beautify  the  life  of 
the  City.  Those  who  are  toiling  for  the 
rescue  of  the  fallen,  for  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  foul  places  and  the  brightening  of 
the  dark  ones,  those  who  are  carrying  on 
the  agencies  of  industry,  general  intelli- 
gence, virtue  and  religion,  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  the  custom  of  per- 
pendicular drinking  is  an  unmixed  curse, 
that  it  obstructs  every  form  of  good  and 
promotes  every  form  of  evil.  If  I  were 
the  devil,  and  wished  to  cloud  the  reason 
and  deaden  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
and  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  misery,  I  should  depend  on  this  seduc- 
tive lure  of  physical  appetite,  and  should 
count  every  saloon  as  my  recruiting  office. 
Indeed,  if  the  liquor  interest,  as  it  is  worked 
up  in  modern  times,  does  not  represent 
the  standing  army  of  the  devil,  it  must  be 
either  because  there  is  no  devil,  or  because 
he  keeps  no  standing  army. 
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I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  confirm 
the  impressions  made  by  my  colleagues 
in  this  course  of  lectures.  Each  one  of 
them  has  pointed  to  some  practical  path 
of  public  improvement ;  each  one  of  them 
has  made  us  humbly  aware  of  our  short- 
comings, yet  hopeful  of  better  things  in 
the  Boston  of  the  future.  Of  course  the 
multitude  has  taken  little  heed  ;  but  many 
a  noble  tree  has  grown  from  a  tiny  seed, 
and  many  a  great  movement  has  been 
started  by  a  company  of  people  no  more 
numerous  and  no  more  earnest  than  is 
this  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Good 
Citizenship.  In  the  homely  phrase  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "  We  must  keep  peg- 
ging away,  and  by  and  by  there'll  be 
something  to  show." 

The  programme  of  reform  makes  itself 


as  fast  as  we  move.  We  have  simply  to 
press  steadily  in  the  better  direction,  with- 
out haste,  without  rest,  without  scolding 
or  screaming,  putting  good  in  the  place 
of  ill,  right  in  the  place  of  wrong,  blessing 
in  the  place  of  cursing,  beauty  in  the 
place  of  ugliness. 

All  the  evils  of  the  City  can  be  looked 
out  of  countenance  whenever  the  people 
turn  on  them  with  honest  and  courageous 
eyes.  The  best  things  can  be  had  when- 
ever the  people  want  them  enough  to  pay 
the  price.  The  best  things  can  be  done 
whenever  the  people  say  the  word.  xA.nd 
whenever  the  people  decree  that  their 
own  ideal  shall  be  made  real,  then  will 
the  City  of  Boston  put  on  its  beautiful 
garments  and  shine  forth  in  splendor  as 
the  City  of  God. 
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The  Historical  Pilgrimage,  which  suddenly 
comes  to  our  attention  this  summer  full  born, 
promises  to  be  an  enterprise  of  very  great  interest 
and  of  high  educational  value.  It  is  something 
capable  of  almost  infinite  development  and,  in 
good  hands,  of  much  usefulness.  Mr.  William 
T.  Stead,  who  is  so  prolific  in  ideas,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  may  properly  be  called  the 
father  of  this  good  idea  in  England.  He 
published  a  striking  article  upon  the  subject  in 
his  Review  of  Reviews  last  year ;  and  the  present 
year  there  are  to  be  several  of  these  historical 
pilgrimages  in  England,  visits  of  large  companies 
of  students  to  English_^ places  rich  in  literary  and 
historical  associations,  and  in  connection  with 
these  visits  careful  studies  and  lectures  upon  the 
history  of  the  place.  A  great  body  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  in  England,  statesmen  and  his- 
torians, Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars,  men  like 
Professor  Bryce,  are  interested  in  this  new  move- 
ment, perceiving  its  great  possibilities  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  are  enrolled  as 
active  contributors  to  its  success.  In  America 
the  leading  promoter  of  the  movement  is  Mr. 
Lyman  P.  Powell,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Powell 
is  one  of  the  lecturers  in  American  history,  con- 
nected with  the  University  Extension  work  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  was  in  carry- 
ing on  this  work  that  he  was  led  to  see  the 
educational  possibilities  and  importance  of  the 
historical  pilgrimage.  He  organized  last  summer 
excursions  to  Germantown  and  Brandywine  and 
Valley  Forge,  places  easily  accessible  from  Phila- 
delphia, associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Revolution;  and  the  great  success  of  these 
excursions  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  lectures,  not 
only  by  those  specially  engaged  in  University 
Extension  studies,  but  by  many  more  who  joined, 
prompted  the  ambitious  scheme  of  the  present 


year,  which  brings  the  pilgrims  to  New  England 
just  as  this  number  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine appears. 

The  local  associations  are  not  neglected  by  the 
Philadelphia  people  this  summer.  The  Univer- 
sity Extension  Summer  Meeting,  as  it  is  .called, 
the  only  summer  gathering  in  America  intended 
specifically  for  University  Extension  students,  has 
been  holding  its  second  annual  session  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
during  almost  the  whole  of  July.  It  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on 
Sunday,  July  i ;  and  among  the  fifty  or  more 
lecturers  for  the  month,  giving  courses  upon 
almost  every  subject  that  summer  students  could 
wish  to  study,  from  Music  to  Money,  and  from 
"  The  MiUtary  Element  in  Shakespeare "  to 
"  Lincoln  as  a  Literary  Man,"  have  iDcen  such 
men  as  Dr.  Hale  himself.  President  Andrews, 
Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Prof.  John  Bach 
McMaster,  Prof.  Jenks  of  Cornell,  Prof.  Giddings 
and  Prof.  Mayo-Smith  of  Columbia,  Prof.  Clark 
of  Amherst,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  History 
has  had  especial  prominence;  and  in  this 
connection  the  directors  of  the  school  have  done 
very  much  to  enable  the  students  to  visit  intelli- 
gently not  only  Germantown  and  Brandywine 
and  Valley  Forge,  but  also  Independence  Hall, 
Carpenters'  Hall,  and  the  other  sacred  places 
within  the  city's  borders.  The  session  closes 
with  a  pubhc  meeting  in  Independence  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  July  28,  to  commemorate  the  election 
(on  June  15,  1775)  of  George  Washington  to 
the  command  of  the  American  army,  and  a 
service  in  the  historic  old  Christ  Church  on 
Sunday,  with  a  sermon  befitting  the  occasion,  by 
Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  the  able  historical  scholar 
who  is  now  the  rector  of  the  church. 

We    say    that    these    observances    close     the 
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Philadelphia  Summer  Meeting.  More  strictly, 
they  inaugurate  the  Historical  Pi,lgrimage,  which 
then  begins,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Powell. 
This  is  to  be  a  pilgrimage  to  historic  places  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  following 
as  closely  as  practicable  Washington's  movements 
in  the  Revolution.  Hartford,  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  Plymouth, 
Pomfret,  Fishkill,  Newburgh,  West  Point,  Tarry- 
town,  New  York,  Princeton  and  Trenton  will  be 
the  places  visited,  the  pilgrims  returning  to 
Philadelphia,  after  their  ten  days'  trip,  about  the 
tenth  of  August.  We  think  there  are  to  be 
about  a  hundred  of  these  pilgrims, — college 
professors,  school  teachers  and  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  studious  folk.  Mr.  Talcott  Wilhams 
will  lecture  to  them  before  they  start,  on  Phila- 
delphia's contributions  to  our  history,  especially 
during  the  Revolution;  and  similar  addresses  by 
the  most  competent  scholars  will  be  given  in 
each  important  place  visited.  In  Boston  a 
special  meeting  will  be  held,  to  welcome  the 
visitors,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  where 
Col.  Higginson  will  speak  on  Boston's  place  in 
American  history,  and  Everett  Edward  Hale  on 
the  old  landmarks  of  Boston,  Justin  Winsor 
and  other  Cambridge  scholars  will  accompany 
the  pilgrims  at  Cambridge,  where  also  Miss 
Longfellow  will  throw  open  to  them  the  doubly 
historic  Craigie  House.  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter  will  meet  and  instruct  them  at  Lexington; 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and,  it  is  hoped,  Senator 
Hoar,  at  Concord;  Professor  Morse,  at  Salem; 
and  Hon.  William  T.  Davis,  at  Plymouth.  In 
New  York,  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  give 
them  an  address  on  New  York's  contributions  to 
American  history.  In  every  place  the  points  of 
historic  interest  will  be  visited  in  the  pleasantest 
manner. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  program. 
If  it  is  successfully  carried  out,  as  it  is  sure  to  be, 
a  similar  program  will  undoubtedly  be  arranged 
next  year  by  these  enterprising  Philadelphia 
scholars,  taking  some  other  ground  —  perhaps 
the  places  of  the  first  colonial  settlements, 
perhaps  the  scenes  of  the  old  Indian  and  French 
wars,  the  grounds  where  Parkman  will  forever  be 
the  great  illuminating  guide,  perhaps  historic 
Virginia,  perhaps  the  first  notable  stations  in 
the  opening  of  the  great  West  —  Marietta,  the 
Western  Reserve,  Detroit.  The  fields  for  such 
historical  pilgrimages  are  unlimited. 


But  does  not  this  ambitious  enterprise,  so 
excellently  conceived  and  so  sure  to  be  repeated 
and  broadly  developed  in  the  future,  rebuke  a 
hundred  of  our  teachers  of  history  for  not  making 
better  use,  in  more  modest  ways,  of  this  object 
method,  in  relation  to  the  rich  historical  material 
in  their  own  localities?  It  is  great  good  fortune 
to  be  born  and  to  grow  up  in  a  place  which  is 
rich  in  historic  associations,  a  place  where  great 
men  have  lived  and  great  things  have  been  done, 
a  place  whose  veriest  local  annals  touch 
national  and  universal  lines.  The  Plymouth  boy, 
the  Salem  boy,  the  Concord  boy,  the  Boston  boy, 
has  means  of  grace,  has  easy  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and    impressive   information  all  about  him, 


which  the  boy  born  into  the  town  unknown  to 
history  and  fame  has  not.  But  does  he  get  out 
of  his  advantages  what  he  ought,  does  he  have 
any  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  inheritance, 
and  so  enter  into  it?  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
has  no  adequate  intelligence  about  it, —  and  we 
are  to  blame  for  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  held  in  Boston  a 
general  convention  or  congress  of  Working  Girls' 
Clubs,  attended  by  representatives  of  such  clubs 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  were 
hundreds  of  these  earnest  girls  in  attendance 
upon  this  congress;  and  one  thing  which  a  large 
number  of  them  did  in  connection  with  their 
visit  to  Boston  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage  in  a 
body  to  the  sacred  and  famous  historical  spots  in 
the  city.  They  gathered,  a  hundred  strong,  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  where  they 
listened  with  eager  interest  to  a  simple  story  of 
the  historic  church  and  the  great  things  which 
had  been  said  and  done  within  those  very  walls. 
Standing  before  a  large  early  map  of  Boston 
hanging  there,  they  were  told  how  the  old  town 
had  begun  at  just  that  point,  about  the  great 
spring  which  determined  the  place  of  settlement 
and  is  still  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Spring 
Lane,  about  Governor  Winthrop's  house,  which 
stood  just  where  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
afterwards  rose,  about  the  various  places 
associated  with  the  significant  episodes  in  Boston 
history  in  the  colonial  time  and  the  Revolution, 
and  about  the  successive  stages  by  which  the 
little  Puritan  town  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  grown  into  the  great  city  of  to-day.  Then 
they  went  to  the  Old  State  House,  whose  history 
and  treasures  were  unfolded  to  them  in  the  same 
way;  and  then  to  Faneuil  Hall  and,  past  the 
site  of  the  old  Green  Dragon  and  the  house  of 
Paul  Revere,  still  standing  in  North  Square,  to 
Christ  Church,  where  we  think  every  girl,  in  her 
enthusiasm,  climbed  to  the  belfry,  where  the 
lanterns  were  hung  on  that  fateful  April  night  in 
1775,  and  whence  she  could  look  down  upon  the 
graves  of  Copp's  Hill  just  below,  and  across  the 
river  to  Bunker  Hill  with  its  great  granite  shaft 
piercing  the  sky.  It  was  a  lesson  in  history 
which  those  young  women  will  never  forget;  and 
in  a  hundred  places  in  these  weeks — in  Brooklyn, 
in  Cleveland,  in  Cincinnati,  in  Milwaukee,  in 
Illinois  cities  —  the  story  has  been  told.  Yet  we 
suppose  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
graduating  each  year  from  Boston  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools,  who  never  have  had 
that  lesson;  to  whom  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
their  city,  to  which  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
from  the  southland  and  the  westland  pilgrimize 
each  summer  in  veneration,  is  a  piece  of  dusty 
antiquarianism  and  in  no  sense  a  vivid,  vital 
thing;  to  whom  North  Square  and  Dorchester 
Heights  have  never  been  made  eloquent;  and 
who  have  never  stood  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
the  Old  State  House,  nor  even  on  Bunker  Hill. 
Every  class  in  history  in  every  Boston  school 
ought  to  visit  these  sacred  places  in  their  own 
borders,  and  to  have  the  intelligent  word  spoken 
to  them  there.  Each  summer  there  should  be 
well  organized  excursions  of  the  young  people  of 
Boston  to  Plymouth,  to  Salem,  to  Lexington  and 
Concord;   of  the  young  people  of  Providence  to 
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the  places  about  Narragansett  Bay  and  at  New- 
port, associated  with  Roger  Williams,  with  King 
Philip,  and  with  the  men  of  1776;  of  the  young 
people  of  New  York  to  the  neighboring  places 
on  Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey,  and  by  the 
Hudson,  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  stirring 
events  of  the  Revolution;  of  the  young  people 
of  Philadelphia  to  the  places  where  our  Univer- 
sity Extension  friends  have  already  led  the  way; 
of  the  young  people  of  Cleveland  to  the  note- 
worthy points  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Those 
persons  in  these  cities,  or  in  others,  who  are 
interested  in  the  Old  South  movement,  could  do 
few  better  things  than  lend  their  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  such  efforts  for  the  education  of 
their  young  people. 


Such  efforts  as  these  have  certainly  not  been 
unknown  among  us.  We  think  of  a  zealous 
Providence  schoolmaster  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  his  classes  on  walks  through  the 
older  parts  of  that  historic  city,  visiting  all  the 
points  associated  with  Roger  Williams  and  the 
fathers  and  with  the  periods  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  "  Dorr  war,"  reenforcing  these  good 
object  lessons  by  talks  full  of  information  and  by 
references  to  the  library.  We  think  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  a  great  body  of  young  people  of 
•Worcester  to  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Senator  Hoar  as  their  guide 
and  lecturer.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  those 
same  young  people  could  go  with  that  same  guide 
to  the  old  town  of  Rutland  in  their  own 
county,  and  hear  from  his  lips,  in  front  of  the  old 
Rufus  Putnam  house,  of  which  he  has  fittingly  said 
that  "  about  few  of  Europe's  palaces  do  holier 
memories  cling,"  the  story  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1 787  and  the  planting  of  Marietta.  To  this  old 
town,  "  the  cradle  of  Ohio,"  there  went,  in 
these  last  June  days,  fifty  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Club;  and  on  an  evening,  with  fifty 
people  of  the  town,  they  gathered  on  the  hotel's 
broad  piazza  and  listened  to  this  story  of  Rut- 
land's brilliant  part  in  the  history  of  the  opening 
of  the  great  West,  told  by  one  of  their  number; 
and  the  story  opened  new  lines  of  interest  and 
inquiry  to  very  many,  as  truly  as  the  story  told  by 
the  rocks  of  Asnebumskit  and  Wachusett  over 
which  they  climbed  at  noon-day.  The  club, 
and  others  like  it,  might  well  always  combine 
some  study  of  the  human  history  of  the  places 
which  they  visit  with  the  study  of  the  natural 
history. 

Last  summer  a  hundred  and  more  boys  and 
girls  from  the  North  End  of  Boston,  under  the 
management  of  the  North  End  Union,  spent  a 
day  at  Lexington.  A  committee  of  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Lexington  schools,  together  with 
that  prince  of  antiquarians,  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter,  welcomed  them  on  their  arrival,  and  they 
were  taken  to  all  the  spots  made  memorable  by 
the  battle,  and  then  to  the  rich  historical  collec- 
tion in  the  Lexington  town  hall, — with  the  most 
luminous  explanations  everywhere.  Lexington — 
thanks  to  Mr.  Porter  and  his  friends— has  all  its 
memorable  places  marked  by  granite  monuments 


of  varied  and  most  appropriate  and  striking 
design,  more  completely  than  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  in  any  other  town  known  to  us;  and 
these  monuments  all  helped  to  impress  the 
lessons  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  young 
people.  So  earnest  and  enthusiastic  was  Mr. 
Porter  in  this  effort,  that  he  offered  Lexington 
silver  medals,  of  which  he  had  a  store  —  the 
medal  struck  at  the  centennial  time  —  for  the 
best  essays  on  the  Battle  of  Lexington  which 
might  be  written  by  these  boys  and  girls  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  days;  and  so  many  good  essays 
came  in,  in  response  to  this  offer,  which  he  con- 
strued generously,  that  not  a  few  of  these  Lexing- 
ton medals  are  now  held  with  pride  by  the  bright 
students  at  the  North  End.  Such  are  some  of 
the  possible  lines  and  uses  of  the  Historical 
Pilgrimage. 


How  many  of  the  young  people  of  Boston,  or 
of  the  older  people,  have  ever  been  to  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  sacred 
associations  and  great  historic  importance  ?  They 
go  to  see  its  flowers,  its  marble,  its  granite,  the 
statues  in  the  chapel,  and  to  climb  its  tower. 
But  how  many  think  that  this  is  the  resting  place 
of  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  of  Agassiz  and  Park- 
man,  of  Sumner  and  Everett  and  Choate,  of 
Edwin  Booth  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  of  Chan- 
ning  and  Phillips  Brooks?  Men  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic to  stand  in  the  Poet's  Corner  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  awed  by  the  thought  of  the  great  company 
of  the  great  dead  who  lie  beneath  those  stones. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  more  illustrious  group  than  this 
which  sleeps  in  our  broad,  green  Westminster, 
under  the  blue  sky,  for  the  most  part  all  unheeded. 
How  heedlessly,  too,  in  our  busy  streets,  we  pass 
the  graves  of.  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock  and  Paul  Revere ! 
How  hard  it  would  be  for  most  even  to  name  the 
place  where  John  Eliot  sleeps,  or  Warren,  or  Pres- 
cott,  the  historian !  Our  very  streets  are  a 
Pantheon,  —  yet  how  few  of  us  think  of  it !  What 
a  veritable  Poets'  Corner  is  that  on  the  pine-clad 
knoll  in  Sleepy  Flollow  at  Concord,  where  almost 
side  by  side  sleep  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  Louisa  Alcott,  and  Thoreau  ! 

In  Europe  the  homes  where  the  great  poets 
were  born  or  lived  are  sacredly  preserved,  and 
multitudes  come  to  them  each  year  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Thousands  visit  Stratford, 
the  land  of  Burns,  the  land  of  Scott,  the  birthplace 
of  Goethe  at  Frankfort,  the  homes  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  at  Weimar.  In  the  days  to  come 
thousands  will  pilgrimize  to  the  old  Whittier 
house  at  Haverhill,  also  sacredly  preserved,  and 
to  all  the  Essex  places  which  Whittier  has  trans- 
figured, to  the  home  and  haunts  of  Hawthorne, 
pictured  by  Mr.  Nevins  in  a  late  number  of  this 
magazine,  to  Craigie  House  and  Elmwood,  to  the 
quiet  Concord  places,  to  the  old  Wayside  Inn  at 
Sudbury.  Such  are  some  of  the  places  for  the 
historical  pilgrim  in  and  about  Boston.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  a  score  of  our  historic 
towns  have  like  impressive  scenes  within  their 
borders  or  just  without  their  gates. 


OMNIBUS. 


Little  '  Esther  Margaret, 


Once  Upon  a  Time, 


Little  maid  with  hair  of  golS, 
And  with  laughter  in  your  eyes; 

Dancing  through  this  gray  old  world, 
Like  a  sunbeam  from  the  skies : 

What  could  we  do  without  you,  pet, 

Little  Esther  Margaret? 

Babyhood's  sweet  helplessness 

Lies  not  very  far  away ; 
Girlhood,  timid,  questioning, 

Beckons  onward,  day  by  day : 
Twixt  the  two  your  feet  are  set. 
Little  Esther  Margaret. 

Just  where  was  that  unseen  line 
Which  my  Baby  Esther  crossed. 

And  thereafter  came  to  be 
In  you,  little  daughter,  lost? 

Who  can  tell?  or  who  forget 

Little  Esther  Margaret? 

Little  comrade,  tried  and  true, 

Light  of  foot  and  blithe  of  heart, 

Over  you  may  skies  be  blue, 
Seldom  inay  the  showers  start : 

Seldom  may  your  eyes  be  wet, 

Little  Esther  Margaret. 

Through  the  summer's  blinding  heat. 
Through  the  winters,  chill  and  drear, 

Through  all  seasons,  sunny  heart. 
Be  it  yours  to  bless  and  cheer : 

Win  us  from  life's  toil  and  fret, 

Little  Esther  Margaret. 

Frank  Fox  croft. 


My  Lady  Disdain. 

Think  thou  not,  fair  maid,  that  scorn 
Brings  me  closer  yet  unto  thee, 

Or  that  I  shall  sigh  forlorn 

That  another  comes  to  woo  thee., 

If  thou  smile  on  all  who  come. 

Do  not  also  smile  on  me; 
If  to  me  thy  lips  are  dumb. 

Mine  are  also  dumb  to  thee. 

One  who  cares  for  many  knights 
May  not  count  me  in  her  train. 

Faith  that  knows  so  many  plights 
Is  a  faith  that  I  disdain. 

If  my  love  thou  choose  to  slight, 
I  have  naught  of  love  to  give, 
And  my  heart  shall  still  be  light 
As  thy  fancy,  while  I  live. 

James  G.  Burnett. 
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Is  the  busy  world  we  live  in 

Quite  the  same  it  used  to  be? 
Are  the  birds  and  beasts  and  people 

Quite  the  same  we  used  to  see 
In  the  beautiful  old  legends. 

Told  in  ancient  prose  and  rhyme, 
Of  the  wondrous  things  that  happened 

In  the  Once  Upon  a  Time  ? 

When  the  men  were  valiant  heroes, 

And  the  maidens  all  were  fair, 
And  the  gentle,  gracious  fairies 

Dwelt  in  earth  and  sea  and  air ! 
When  the  wrong  was  surely  righted, 

And  sweet  virtue  vanquished  crime, 
And  the  good  lived  long  and  happy. 

In  the  Once  Upon  a  Time  ? 

When  the  gift  came  with  the  asking. 

And  the  dog  and  cat  we  prized 
Were  princesses  and  princes. 

Travelling  in  a  strange  disguise; 
When  the  kindly  heaven  seemed  nearer. 

And  the  stars  shone  in  their  prime. 
In  that  bright,  enchanted  country. 

Of  the  Once  Upon  a  Time  ? 

Zitella  Cocke. 


The  Highest  Test. 


There  dwells  in  the  soul  of  each  writer 

A  critic  remorseless  and  stern. 
Whose  close-shut  lips  curl  tighter 

In  contempt  of  the  thoughts  that  burn; 
Who  detects  each  faulty  metre. 

And  laughs  at  the  stilted  phrase. 
But  whose  rare  approval  is  sweeter 

Than  a  glorious  crown  of  bays. 

The  poet's  verse  —  you  have  blamed  it 

As  careless  of  rhythm  or  rule. 
Do  you  think  that  he  who  framed  it 

Saw  not  the  scars  of  his  tool? 
Or  perhaps,  more  graciously  minded, 

You  made  light  of  its  slips  and  halts. 
Do  you  think  your  praise  has  blinded 

The  author's  eyes  to  its  faults? 

He  may  catch  the  ears  of  the  groundlings. 

And  drink  in  their  loud  applause, 
As  they  welcome  his  feeble  foundlings 

As  offspring  devoid  of  flaws; 
But  each  man  who  spoils  white  paper 

Sees  the  classics  that  gleam  from  his  shelf. 
And  knows  that  Fame  is  a  vapor. 

If  he  cannot  please  himself. 

Harry  Romaine. 
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